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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington f  D,  C,  December  5,  1906. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Annual  Report  of 
this  Office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905. 

The  statistical  tables  and  chapters  of  general  educational  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  report  were  prepared  imder  the  direction  of 
my  distinguished  predecessor,  the  Honorable  William  T.  Harris, 
LL.D.  It  has  seemed  best  to  present  the  material  which  he  had 
brought  together  for  this  report  with  the  least  possible  alteration. 
The  appropriation,  however,  which  was  made  near  the  close  of  his 
term  of  service,  for  the  printing  and  binding  of  this  report — namely, 
the  sum  of  $20,000  (34  Stat.  L.,  p.  760) — is  less,  by  more  than  one- 
third,  than  the  amount  which  has  been  expended  for  this  purpose 
each  year  for  the  past  eight  years.  It  has  accordingly  been  neces- 
sary to  reduce  by  one-half  the  number  of  pages  in  the  report  as 
originally  planned  by  Commissioner  Harris.  The  statistical  tables 
are  presented  in  full,  the  necessary  reduction  having  been  made  by 
the  omission  of  certain  chapters  of  general  educational  information. 

STATISTICS   OF   STATE    SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 

The  enrollment  in  the  institutions  commonly  grouped  together  as 
constituting  the  main  body  of  our  educational  system — that  is,  in 
schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private — during  the  year  1904-5  was 
18,160,475,  an  increase  of  263,585  pupils  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  this  number  there  were  enrolled  in  public  institu- 
tions supported  by  taxation  and  funds  belonging  to  States  and  munic- 
ipalities 16,596,503  as  compared  with  16,379,443,  reported  for  the 
previous  year.  Adding  to  this  number  the  enrollment  of  various 
special  schools,  public  and  private,  amounting  to  727,371,  we  have  a 
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grand  total  of  18^887 ;846.     The  several  items  entering  into  this  grand 
total  are  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Enrollment  in  schooU  and  colleges  and  in  special  schools  in  the  United  States^  190J^-^, 


Grade. 


Elementary  (primary  and  f^ramraar) 

Secondary  (high  schools  and  academies) . 

Universities  and  colleges 

Professional  schools .• 

Normal  schools 


Total,  schools  and  colleges. . 


City  evening  schools. 
scEo 


Business  schools. 

Reform  sdiools 

Schools  for  the  deaf 

Schools  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded 

Government  Indian  schools .% 

Indian  schools  (Five  Civilized  Tribes) 

Schools  in  Alaska  supported  by  the  Government 

Schools  in  Alaska  supported  by  incorporated  municipalities  (esti- 
mated)  

Orphan  asylums  and  other  benevolent  institutions  (estimated).. 

Private  kindergartens  (estimated) 

Miscellaneous  (including  schools  of  music,  oratory,  elocution, 
cookery,  and  various  special  arts)  (estimated) 


Number  of  pupils. 
PubUc.     I    Private.    I     Total. 


15,788,508 

606, 9SD 

46,824 

10,571 

54,521 


16,596,503 


292,319 


36,580 
11,414 

4,441 
15,530 
30,106 
12,432 

3,083 

3,200 


1,230,661 
1CD,061 
91,720 
50,751 
10,779 


1.563,972 


146,086 
538 

7i6 


15,000 
105,932 

50,000 


400,105 


318,266 


Total,  special  schools , 

Grand  total I  17,005,608  1    1,882,238 


17,019,250 

876,050 

138,544 

61,o22 

65,300 


18. 100. 475 


202.319 

146,086 

36,580 

11,952 

4,441 

16,240 

30,106 

12,432 

3.063 

3,200 
15,000 
105,932 

50,000 


727,371 


18.887,846 


The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  total  expenditures  for 
education  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1904-5,  in  comparison 
with  the  total  of  public  expenditure  for  all  purposes : 

Federal^  State^  and  local  expenditures  for  all  purposes  and  expenditures  for  schools  and  other 
instituiions  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  1904-5. 

Total  disbureementB  by  the  United  States  Government $720, 106, 498 

Estimated  expenditure  by  the  States '. 125, 000, 000 

Estimated  expenditure  by  minor  civil  divisions 600, 000, 000 

Total  public  expenditure 1, 445, 105, 498 

State  expenditure  for  common  schools  (elementary  and  secondary) 291, 616,  660 

Expenditure  for  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  (partly 

estimated) 21,  258, 228  . 

Expenditure  for  universities  and  colleges 41, 775, 101 

Expenditure  for  professional  schools  (partly  estimated) .• 2, 900, 000 

Expenditure  for  normal  schools 6, 277, 510 

Expenditure  for  commercial  schools  (estimated) 3, 000, 000 

Expenditure  for  schools  for  the  defective  classes 5, 818, 656 

Expenditure  for  reform  schools 4, 350, 317 

Total  expenditure  for  education 376, 996, 472 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  expended  for  education  a  sum  equal 
to  more  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  National  Government;  and 
that  of  the  total  expenditure  for  public  purposes  of  all  the  States, 
counties,  cities,  towns,  etc.,  two-fifths  (40.2  per  cent)  was  expended 
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for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  aggregate  of  school  prop- 
erty increased  in  value  during  the  year  $48^345^462,  reaching  a  total 
of  $733,446,805.  The  average  expenditure  for  school  purposes 
advanced  to  16.8  cents  per  day  for  the  instruction  of  each  pupil,  as 
compared  with  16  J  cents  por  day  the  previous  year. 

The  significance  of  the  figures  of  school  enrollment,  attendance, 
etc.,  is  seen  in  the  comparison  of  these  figures  for  successive  years  and 
over  considerable  periods  of  time.  It  may  be  assumed,  in  these  as  in 
other  particulars,  that  our  educational  systems  have  not  yet  reached 
that  degree  of  efficiency  which  is  to  be  expected  and  desired,  and  that 
the  advance  noted  from  year  to  year  is  a  progress  toward  some  goal. 
While  such  a  goal  can  not  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  finality,  and  may 
be  expected  to  advance  from  time  to  time  as  the  actual  conditions 
approach  thereto,  we  can,  at  least  in  a  provisional  way,  indicate  a  goal 
toward  which  American  education  is  advancing,  and  which  may  con- 
ceivably be  reached  within  a  generation  or  two.  The  actual  attain- 
ments of  some  of  the  more  favored  of  our  communities  are  suggestive  at 
this  point.  Broadly  speaking,  then,  we  may  regard  the  current  move- 
ment in  American  education  as  tending  toward  a  condition  in  which 
the  enrollment  in  schools  of  all  kinds  will  be  equal  to  the  total  popu- 
lation between  the  ages  of  5  and  18 ;  that  the  attendance  of  the  pupils 
so  enrolled  will  be  practically  constant,  excepting  for  the  contingencies 
of  sickness,  fire  and  flood,  and  the  like,  and  will  accordingly  approxi- 
mate 95  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment;  that  the  school  year  for  all 
pupils  so  enrolled,  at  least  in  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary 
grade,  will  consist  of  two  himdred  days,  including  in  that  number  six 
or  eight  holidays;  and  that  the  attendance  of  every  pupil  shall  extend 
over  the  whole  school  year.  These  items  of  school  attendance,  to  be 
surey  indicate  only  the  beginning  of  things  so  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned, the  vital  question  being  what  is  done  educationally  for  the 
children  when  they  are  brought  into  the  schools.  But  school  attend- 
ance and  the  length  of  the  school  year  are  fundamental  facts  in  our 
education,  for  the  schools  at  their  best  can  do  little  or  nothing  for 
those  who  do  not  go  to  school,  and  the  mere  habit  of  school  attendance 
itself  has  some  educational  value.  The  following  tables  show  the  trend 
of  the  statistics  of  recent  years  with  reference  to  these  several  items 
of  school  attendance,  and  give  additional  information  with  reference  to 
the  progress  and  present  condition  of  our  school  systems: 
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Table  Ilia. — Increase  in 


lears  of  the  total  number  of  per$on$  receiving  education 
of  the  total  population. 


School  year. 

Pupils, 
public  and 
private,  of 
aU  grades. 

Increase 

overpre- 

oeding 

year. 

Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 

£#timated 
population. 

Increase 

oTcrpre- 

oedbig 

year. 

Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 

1880^ 

14,612,778 
14,669,060 
14,714,933 
15,063,630 
15,530,268 
15,688,622 
15,997,197 
16,255,093 
16,687,643 
16,738,362 
17,020,710 
17,299,230 
17,460,000 
17,539,478 
17.896,890 
18,160,475 

a02   .-^^,J50 

03     -    i88 
65  ■'.',■.  ^ 
66-191 
67        .r27 

68.-11,^^41 
70.  IJ.-.J43 

71  !      r73 

72  r  .  .il7 
74  ;        166 

a7S    '  '    H5 
77  .    1    67 
78,-..i.:H16 
79.^1  If  ►..  189 
81,::ii,J46 
82..vs4.r«l 

"i,'lti7^:'l38' 
1,^17,730 

1,L'HL\'I01 

l,:;j!^,(iJl 
l,:i>7,,44 

l,.Wu.llO 
l,4L':{.   10 

l,|-^:-J,  152 

l,ii.vv:.73 
l,:uo, -^57 
l,;>IJ.rtl6 

1890-01 

156,201 
45,864 
806,007 
440,038 
158,354 
806,576 
267,890 
432,550 
60,719 
282,348 
278,520 
100,770 
79,478 
357,412 
283,566 

1.06 

.31 

2.51 

2.06 

1.02 

1.07 

1.61 

2.66 

.30 

1.00 

1.04 

.08 

.40 

2.04 

1.46 

1.90 

1391-02 

1.91 

1802^93 

1.91 

1893-94 

1.92 

1804-05 

1.93 

1895-96 

1.86 

1890-^ 

1.88 

1897-98 

1.89 

1898-99 

1.90 

1899-1900 

1.02 

1900-1901 «» 

2.21 

1901-2 

1.64 

1902-^          

1.73 

1903-4 

1.68 

1904-6 

1.63 

Total  increase 

3,847,607 
243,180 

26.13 
1.51 

10,061,811 
1,330,787 

31.86 

Average 

1.86 

a  United  States  census.  h  Indian  Territory  added. 

Table  III6. — Per  cent  of  the  population  receiving  education  of  different  grades. 


1880-00. 

1800-1000. 

1904-^. 

Grade. 

Pupils. 

Percent 

Pupils. 

14,821,000 
1,240,026 

530,425 
188,816 
238,576 

Percent 

Pupils. 

16,788,698 
1,230,661 

005,969 
180,061 
266,166 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lalaon. 

Elementary: 

Public 

12,404,238 
1,616,300 

221,522 
146,481 
136,242 

10.06 
2.42 

.36 
.23 
.22 

10.60 
1.64 

.70 
.25 
.31 

19.12 

Private 

1.50 

Secondary: 

Public 

Private 

.85 
.21 

Higher 

.32 

Total 

14,612,778 

23.17 

17,020,710 

22.50 

18,100,476 

22.00 

It  appears  from  these  tables  that  the  average  length  of  a  school 
year  has  been  steadily  increasing,  from  one  himdred  thirty-two 
and  two-tenths  days  in  the  year  1869-70  to  one  hundred  fifty  and 
nine-tenths  days  in  the  year  1904-5.  In  the  same  period  the  per 
cent  of  the  school  population  enrolled  in  the  schools  has  increased 
from  57  per  cent  in  1869-70  to  70.35  per  cent  in  the  year  1904-5. 
The  percentage  of  the  enrollment  in  average  daily  att^endance,  too, 
has  increased  in  this  period  from  59.3  per  cent  to  69.7  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  the  schools  has 
decUned  slightly  for  several  years  past,  and  for  the  year  1905  fell 
below  20  per  cent  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years.  This  slight 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  enrollment,  however,  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  increase  in  the  average  length  of  the  school  term, 
which  passed  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  for  the  first  time  in  the  year 
1904-5,  and  by  the  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance,  which 
in  the  same  year  for  the  first  time  rose  above  70  per  cent. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  not  only  the  percentage  of  male  teachers  in 
the  whole  teaching  body  has  steadily  decreased  for  many  years,  but 
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for  the  past  five  years  the  total  number  of  male  teachers  employed 
in  the  schools  has  actually  declined,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  total  number  of 
pupils  enrolled.  Attention  should,  however,  be  called  to  the  fact, 
which  appears  from  the  statistics  of  city  school  systems,  that  during 
the  years  1902  to  1905  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
of  male  teachers  employed  in  city  schools,  and  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  this  item  for  the  year  1904-5  was  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  number  of  female  teachers. 

The  relative  amounts  of  schooling  given  in  each  of  the  difTerent 
census  divisions  at  different  .periods  since  1880,  measured  in  school 
years  of  two  hundred  days  each,  is  shown  in  Tables  IVa  and  IV6.  It 
appears  from  these  tables  that  if  enrollment  and  attendance  should 
hold  the  same  percentage  to  population  for  thirteen  years  that  it  held 
during  the  year  1905,  each  inhabitant  on  an  average  would  receive 
five  and  thirty-three  hundredths  full  years  of  schooling,  or  one 
thousand  sixty-six  school  days;  or  in  other  words,  the  number 
arriving  at  the  school  age  of  6  years  would,  on  the  completion  of  their 
eighteenth  year,  if  their  average  attendance  per  year  had  been  the 
saipe  as  that  of  all  the  schools  of  the  nation,  public  and  private,  as 
reported  for  1905,  have  attended  school  one  thousand  sixty-six 
days.  Table  lYc  shows  the  average  amount  of  schooling  in  days,  as 
estimated  in  this  manner,  at  different  epochs  beginning  with  the  year 
1800. 


Table  IVa. — Average  number  of  years  of  schooling  (of  200  days  each)  that  each  individual 
of  the  population  received  at  the  diferent  penods  specified  in  the  table,  taking  irUo 
account  all  public  and  private  schooling  of  whatever  grade. 


1880. 

1890. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 
6.09 

1900. 
5.23 

1901. 
5.13 

1902. 

190aa 

1904.  a 
6.21 

1906.  • 

The  United  States... 

3.96 

4.46 

4.99 

6.09 

6.20 

5.18 

6.17 

a33 

North  Atlantic  Division.. . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Central  Division. . . . 
North  Central  Division.... 
Western  Division 

6.69 
2.22 
1.86 
4.65 
4.17 

6.06 
2.73 
2.42 
6.36 
4.57 

a67 
3.01 
2.87 
6.00 
6.66 

6.84 

ao7 
ao3 

6.01 
6.90 

6.95 
a32 
3.04 
a  15 
6.86 

6.90 

an 
ao9 

6.01 
6.42 

6.98 
a26 
a  21 
6.18 
5.53 

6.96 
a  41 
O.02 
6.97 
5.61 

6.81 
a46 

an 

6.07 
6.87 

6.87 
a  46 

a  10 

6.01 

a  07 

6.89 
a65 

a  14 

&01 

a  47 

7.09 

a52 
a  06 
a  20 
a98 

a  Subject  to  correction. 

Table  IV6. —  The  same,  taking  into  account  only  the  schooling  furnished  by  public 

elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


1880. 

1800. 

a  86 

1896. 
4.43 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 
4.67 

1902. 

190aa 

1904.  a 
4.60 

190aa 

The  United  States... 

a45 

4.63 

4.63 

4.55 

4.66 

4.67 

4.67 

4.78 

North  Atlantic  Division.. . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Central  Division. . . . 
North  Central  Division.. . . 
Western  Division 

4.84 
L90 
L67 
4.19 
a57 

4.99 
2.42 
2.20 
4.67 
a96 

&64 
2.74 
2.69 

a35 

5.12 

a78 
2.79 
2.75 
&40 
6.36 

&88 

ao6 

2.76 
a  61 

a34 

a  85  <  a  91 
2.83  1  2.95 
2. 81  1  2. 91 
a41     a57 
4.96     4.90 

ass 
a  10 

2.74 

a4o 
a  01 

a  97 
a  16 

2.84 

a  61 
a36 

aoo 
a  18 

2.86 

a43 
a64 

a98 
a26 

2.91 

a39 
as6 

a  16 
a  21 

2.80 

a56 

a36 

a  Subject  to  correction. 
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Table  IVc. — Average  entire  amount  of  schooling,  public  and  private,  since  1800,  at 
different  epochs,  given  in  days  (partly  estimated). 


Days. 

Days. 

1800 

82 
208 
420 
434 

1870 

672 

1840 

1880 

792 

1850 

1800 

892 

1800 

1905 

1,060 

REPORTS  OF  THE  M08ELY  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION. 

The  tendency  to  the  exchange  of  opinions  and  experiences  in 
respect  to  education  is  one  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  grow- 
ing sense  among  nations  of  their  common  interests.  The  relation  of 
our  own  country  to  this  general  movement  is  illustrated  by  the  recent 
visits  of  the  Mosely  Commissions  to  the  United  States,  namely,  the 
industrial  commission  of  1902  and  the  educational  commission  of 
1903.  The  investigations  carried  on  by  these  two  companies  of 
chosen  men  are  impressive  also  from  the  private  origin  of  the  com- 
missions, their  systematic  conduct,  and  the  published  reports  which 
have  given  permanent  form  to  the  observations  and  opinions  of  their 
members. 

The  report  of  the  educational  commission,  published  in  England  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Mosely,  was  limited,  and  naturally  could  not  reach 
the  great  body  of  teachers  and  school  officers  in  this  country  deeply 
interested  in  its  contents.  Chapter  II,  presenting  in  condensed  form 
the  substance  of  the  portions  of  the  report  pertaining  to  our  schools 
and  colleges,  is  an  endeavor  to  meet  repeated  requests  which  con- 
tinue to  come  to  this  Office  for  information  as  to  the  final  opinions  of 
our  English  visitors. 

The  particular  significance  to  this  country  of  the  educational  com- 
mission is  indicate  by  Doctor  Harris  in  a  review  of  the  report 
included  in  Chapter  I.  Commenting  upon  Mr.  Mosely's  own  state- 
ment, that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  success  of  the 
engineers  from  the  United  States  whom  he  had  known  in  South 
Africa,  and  his  desire  to  see  "what  sort  of  country  it  was  that  was 
responsible  for  sending  so  many  level-headed  men  to  the  Cape/' 
Doctor  Harris  says: 

The  occasion  put  forward  as  the  ground  for  the  appointment  of  the  commission  is  in 
itself  a  delicate  but  overwhelming  piece  of  national  flattery — in  a  good  sense  of  the 
word  *'  flattery."  For  it  assumes  as  the  most  real  of  facts  an  achieved  greatness  of  the 
United  States  in  industry  and  commerce  and  seeks  to  find  its  source  in  a  self-conscious 
and  reasonable  preparation  for  it  on  the  part  of  our  people  in  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation. 

In  view  of  such  recognition  manifested  by  the  Mosely  Commission, 
and  by  similar  investigations  and  inquiries  emanating  from  other 
European  nations,  it  would  seem  that  it  rests  in  a  peculiar  sense  with 
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this  country  to  show  how  education — or  rather  the  education  of  the 
masses — may  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  democratic  societies  under 
the  conditions  of  modem  industry.  In  order  that  this  mission  may 
be  worthily  fulfilled,  it  is  important  that  we  should  repeatedly  examine 
our  present  system  and  methods  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms  that 
these  excite  in  the  minds  of  discerning  and  appreciative  foreigners. 
Our  school  systems — for  though  animated  by  a  common  spirit  they 
are  as  many  in  number  as  the  States  of  the  Union — are  extremely 
flexible  and  may  therefore  be  readily  improved  as  the  need  is  shown. 

Many  members  of  the  Mosely  Commission  came  to  the  opinion  that 
the  educational  activity  of  our  country  arises  like  its  industrial  pros- 
perity from  the  energy  naturally  excited  by  its  vast  natural  resources. 
Mr.  Mosely  himself  differed  from  this  opinion.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  his  personal  observation  deepened  the  impression  that  he 
had  formed  by  contact  with  the  American  engineers  in  Africa.  Their 
power  of  initiative  seemed  to  him  to  imply  some  distinctive  quality  in 
their  training.  This  idea  accords  also  with  that  expressed  by  Doctor 
Harris  in  the  analysis  of  our  educational  tendencies  comprised  In  his 
review  of  the  report  of  the  commission  already  cited.  (See  p.  1.) 
With  us  the  essential  purpose  of  education  is  the  preparation  of  all 
the  people  for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  instinctive  regard  for  this 
end,  as  the  all-important  one  in  a  democratic  society,  makes  it  the 
more  necessary  that  those  engaged  directly  in  the  work  of  education 
should  be  often  reminded  of  the- value  of  details,  of  that  *  thorough- 
ness of  specialization '^  which,  as  Doctor  Harris  observes,  **has  its 
place  in  reenforcing  the  present  moment  by  the  application  of  the 
lessons  of  past  experience." 

The  recorded  observations  and  reflections  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  relate  substantially  to  the  two  lines  above  indicated — 
that  is,  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  institutions  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other  to  the  details  of  their  internal  conduct,  especially  the 
conduct  of  studies.  Their  joint  report  shows  general  approval  in 
respect  to  the  first  of  these  considerations.  (See  Chapter  II,  pp.  19.) 
Criticism  begins  when  the  inner  workings  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
are  discussed;  here  the  different  members  speak  as  experts,  some- 
times indeed  with  a  noticeable  bias  due  to  English  experience,  but 
more  often  from  the  higher  standpoint  of  ideal  excellence,  for  which 
reason  their  strictures  deserve  our  most  careful  attention. 

The  open  and  impartial  spirit  in -which  the  investigations  were  con- 
ducted is  illustrated  in  the  comments  upon  the  free  high  schools  of  the 
United  States.  In  general,  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  ample  opportunity  which  these  schools 
offer  for  prolonging  the  period  of  general  education  and  by  the  freedom 
with  which  our  people  avail  themselves  of  the  same.     This  provision, 
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considered  in  the  completeness  of  its  adjustments  to  varying  demands, 
was  apparently  regarded  as  the  most  suggestive  feature  of  our  public 
school  system. 

With  respect  to  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  in  the  conduct  of 
our  high  schools  the  several  reports  show  also  very  general  agreement. 
Their  average  opinion  is  fairly  represented  by  the  citations  from  the 
report  of  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray.  He  notes,  in  particular,  defects  in  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  in  contrast  with 
the  general  excellence  of  the  instruction  in  English,  and  the  admirable 
teaching  of  science  by  the  aid  of ''  magnificent  apparatus  and  liberality 
of  space.''     (See  p.  29.) 

Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  common  with  several  of  their 
colleagues,  call  attention  to  the  waste  of  time  by  deferring  the  entrance 
of  pupils  upon  ''the  more  difficult  and  testing  subjects  that  belong  to 
a  secondary  curriculum  imtil  they  are  14  years  of  age.'' 

"It  is  quite  clear,"  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  ''that  the  American  system 
does  not  solve  the  question  of  coordination.  By  preventing  over- 
lapping it  merely  ignores  the  difficulty,  and  until  the  difficulty  is 
fairly  met  it  will  remain  a  serious  impediment  to  really  good  work." 
(See  p.  29.) 

Among  other  subjects  covered  by  the  citations  in  Chapter  II  are 
manual  training  and  business  high  schools  and  the  higher  institutions 
for  technical  and  agricultural  education. 

The  value  of  this  report  to  ourselves  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that,  being  intended  primarily  for  the  information  of  English 
educators,  its  judgments  are  naturally  expressed  in  comparative 
terms.  Thus,  incidentally,  English  standards  and  processes  are 
reflected  in  the  discussion  of  our  own  with  the  result  that,  while 
studying  the  report,  it  is  easy  to 'keep  in  mind  the  different  condi- 
tions under  which  the  two  nations  are  woi;'king  out  problems  of  com- 
mon interest. 

RHODES    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Chapter  III,  on  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  gives  a  brief  account  of 
the  method  adopted  by  the  trustees  for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Rhodes  will,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  United  States,  the 
measures  taken  by  Doctor  Parkin,  their  agent,  for  carrying  out  the 
plan  of  the  trustees,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  opportunities  oflFered 
by  the  will,  as  far  as  can  be  shown  by  the  number  of  scholarships 
secured.  The  examinations  for  these  scholarships  are  practically 
identical  with  that  known  as  "  responsions,"  usually  taken  soon  after 
matriculating  at  Oxford.  The  examinations  mainly  consist  in  trans- 
lations from  Latin  and  Greek  authors  into  English,  including  pas- 
sages from  Cicero,  Csesar,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Livy  in  Latin,  and 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Plato,  and  Xenophon 
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in  Greek.  There  were,  besides,  a  translation  of  an  English  passage 
of  considerable  length  into  Latin,  questions  in  Greek  and  Latin 
grammar,  and  a  number  of  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  algebra- 
ical problems.  That  so  many  candidates  were  able  to  pass  success- 
fully the  classical  examination  of  the  character  shown  in  the  list  of 
passages  here  published  is  creditable  to  their  scholarship,  and  they 
come  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  the  new  as  well  as  the 
older  portions  of  the  country  being  now  represented  in  the  colleges 
of  Oxford.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  for  the 
scholarships  of  1904  and  1905  is  given,  together  with  the  States  they 
came  from  and  the  colleges  to  which  they  were  assigned  at  Oxford. 

EDUCATION    IN   FRANCE. 

Chapter  IV,  relating  to  education  in  France,  brings  the  record  of 
that  department  of  public  affairs  to  the  close  of  a  period  which  has 
been  marked  by  the  struggle  between  church  and  state  for  its  con- 
trol. The  Falloux  law  of  March  15,  1850,  which  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  Louis  Napoleon  during  the  brief  period  of  the  Second  Repub- 
lic, established  the  principle  of  liberty  of  teaching  (enseignement  Ubre) 
and  thus  enabled  the  church,  or  more  especially  the  religious  associa- 
tions (brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods),  to  regain  the  position  wrested 
from  them  by  the  revolution  of  1789. 

The  influence  of  the  clerical  teachers  has  been  viewed  with  distrust 
and  apprehension  by  the  Republic,  which  by  the  laws  of  July  1, 
1901,  and  July  8,  1904,  subjecting  the  associations  to  civil  control, 
virtually  ended  the  advantages  secured  to  them  by  the  law  of  1850. 

Chapter  IV  shows  how  the  organization  and  centralized  power  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction  have  rendered  it  an  eflScient  instru- 
ment for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  The  main  features  of  the  system  are  derived  from 
the  university  system  of  Napoleon,  which  resembled  very  closely  the 
organization  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  relative  strength  of  the 
two  forces  in  the  educational  domain,  namely,  the  state  and  the 
church,  at  different  times,  is  indicated  by  the  tables  of  comparative 
statistics  presented  with  explanatory  context  in  Chapter  IV. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Tables  II  and  III  (pp.  61,  62),  that 
the  proportion  of  pupils  enrolled  in  primary  schools  belonging  to  the 
religious  orders,  which  reached  its  maximum,  44  per  cent,  in  1877, 
just  before  t*he  present  Republic  began  its  active  work  in  education, 
has  steadily  declined  under  the  pressure  of  Government  measures, 
falling  to  20  per  cent  in  1902.  The  proportion  of  teachers  in  public 
primary  schools  belonging  to  the  rehgious  orders  also  declined,  espe- 
cially after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1886  providing  for  their  gradual 
exclusion  from  the  public  service.  By  1902  there  were  no  men 
teachers  of  this  class  in  public  schools  and  only  10  per  cent  of  women 
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teachers;  but  meanwhile  there  was  an  increase  of  clerical  teachers  in 
the  private  primary  schools,  the  proportion  of  such  teachers  in  1902 
being  for  men  89  per  cent  of  the  total  and  for  women  87  per  cent. 
(See  Tables  V  and  VI.)  The  significance  of  this  fact  lies  in  the  close 
relation  of  the  private  schools  to  the  church  authorities. 

It  will  be  seen  further  by  reference  to  Table  XV  (p.  77)  that  the 
number  of  students  in  the  classical  colleges  under  the  control  of  the 
religious  orders  steadily  increased  from  1887  to  1901;  in  the  latter 
year  they  registered  13,000  more  students  than  the  State  lyc6es.  This 
constant  extension  of  clerical  influences  in  the  education  of  the  young 
explains,  in  great  measure,  the  present  attitude  of  the  Government 
toward  the  powerful  congregations  or  religious  orders.  It  is  a  matter 
deeply  involved  with  the  whole  political  movement  and  social  life  of 
France,  and  therefore  all  facts  pertaining  to  it  assume  a  universal 
interest. 

Although  the  political  and  administrative  policies  pertaining  to 
the  system  of  public  instruction  in  France  have  been  the  objects  of 
chief  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  nearly  two  decades 
(dating  from  the  law  of  1886),  there  has  been  during  the  time  great 
and  significant  progress  in  the  treatment  of  professional  problems. 
The  provision  made  in  the  organized  system  for  guarding  these  inter- 
ests from  sudden  and  capricious  changes,  as  explained  in  Qiapter  IV, 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  that  France  offers  to  the  world. 
In  particular,  the  influence  of  the  superior  council  of  education  is 
seen  in  the  recent  formation  of  a  permanent  consultative  committee 
in  the  English  department  of  education,  which,  like  the  ''comit6 
consultatif,"  advisory  to  the  French  minister  of  public  instruction, 
secures  for  the  service  of  national  education  the  counsels  of  men  and 
women  of  large  experience  and  recognized  distinction  in  this  special 
field  of  activity. 

Guided  thus  by  opinion  formed  with  great  deliberation,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  views  of  the  professional  corps  affected,  changes  of 
great  moment  have  been  recently  accompHshed  in  the  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools  (classical  lyc^es)  of  France,  as  explained  in  Chapter 
rV  (pp.  77-78);  the  universities  have  also  been  transformed  from 
professional  faculties  in  the  State  system  to  corporate  bodies  with 
independent  powers.  The  effect  of  this  change  in  stimulating  local 
support  for  the  universities  and  in  promoting  special  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  sciences  applicable  to  local  industries  is  already  seen 
in  increased  attendance  upon  the  provincial  universities.  In  1887  the 
University  of  Paris  attracted  more  than  half  the  whole  body  of  stu- 
dents in  France;  in  1905,  although  the  registration  in  the  former  had 
increased  by  more  than  one-third,  the  proportion  of  its  students  had 
fallen  to  two-fifths  of  the  total  number  registered  in  all  the  univer- 
sities.    (See  Table  XVII,  p.  81.) 
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Efforts  for  the  continued  instruction  of  the  laboring  classes  after 
the  school  age  is  past,  and  for  exercising  a  restraining  and  helpful 
influence  over  the  young  suddenly  removed  from  school  C/Ontrol, 
have  grown  to  large  proportions  in  France,  as  shown  in  the  chapter 
here  considered.  Although  due  generally  to  private  initiative,  these 
efforts  receive  encouragement  and  support  from  the  Government. 

The  tendency  in  France  to  bring  every  activity  pertaining  to  edu- 
cation under  Government  control  or  regulation  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  gradual  organization  of  technical  and  industrial  education 
under  the  charge  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  min- 
ister of  agriculture,  etc.  This  division  of  responsibility  in  respect  to 
the  various  departments  of  education  has  not,  however,  proved  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  It  tends  to  produce  confused  classification, 
duplication  of  agencies,  and  waste  of  resources.  The  proposition  to 
concentrate  the  entire  educational  work  of  the  Government  under 
one  ministry  recently  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  explained 
in  Chapter  IV  (p.  83),  is  supported  on  both  economic  and  profes- 
sional grounds. 

The  appropriation  of  the  central  Government  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  education,  under  the  charge  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, amounted  in  1905  to  $47,400,000.  The  appropriation  to  other 
ministers  for  the  same  service  would  raise  the  total  to  above  $50,- 
500,000.  In  1902,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  financial 
reports  have  been  made,  the  cost  of  primary  education  alone  to  the 
State  and  local  authorities  exceeded  238,000,000  francs  ($47,600,000). 
Compared  with  the  expenditure  from  public  funds  for  the  same  serv- 
ice in  1877,  viz,  89,500,000  francs,  the  later  expenditure  shows  an 
increase  of  nearly  170  per  cent  in  twenty-five  years. 

TEACHING   OF    AGRICULTURE   IN    FRANCE, 

The  importance  of  agriculture  in  a  country  like  France,  where  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  its  pursuit,  and  the 
cultivated  lands  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  small  owners,  has  been  dis- 
tinctly recognized  in  all  plans  for  the  promotion  of  popular  and  indus- 
trial education,  whether  formulated  by  the  Government  or  proposed 
by  the  leaders  of  pubUc  opinion,  from  the  revolution  of  1789  to  the 
present  time.  This  recognition,  combined  with  the  philosophical 
spirit  in  which 'the  French  approach  every  problem  of  education,  and 
the  practical  impulse  which  leads  them,  the  moment  a  subject  is 
included  in  the  school  curriculum,  to  consider  its  adaptations  and 
determine  its  appropriate  place  and  bounds,  imparts  special  interest  to 
the  subject  treated  in  Chapter  V,  namely,  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  the  schools  of  France. 

As  a  part  of  the  new  development  of  education  for  the  masses,  the 
third  Republic  established  schools  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  as 
early   as    1873;  in    1876   the   Institut   National   Agronomique   was 
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reopened,  and  in  1879  the  Government  programmes  included  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  agricultm'e  among  the  obUgatory  subjects  of 
primary  instruction.  The  classification  of  the  subject  having  been 
thus  accomplished  to  accord  with  the  three  grades  or  departments  of 
education,  its  practical  development  was  left  largely  to  the  influence 
of  local  circumstances  and  the  scientific  impulses  of  the  age. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  adapted  to  the  primary 
schoolsof  France,  which  is  given  in  detail  in  Chapter  V  (pp.  88-90),shows 
a  well-developed  theory  of  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  capacities 
and  circumstances  of  pupils  in  the  rural  schools.  In  many  cases,  too, 
the  instruction  has  been  fruitful  of  good  results.  This  is  especially 
true  in  respect  to  the  normal  schools  for  men,  the  course  for  which 
schools  is  an  expansion  of  that  for  the  primary  schools.    (See  pp.  90-9 1 . ) 

Up  to  a  recent  date,  however,  the  instruction  in  agriculture  in  pri- 
mary schools  has,  in  general,  been  little  more  than  a  lifeless  form  or  a 
series  of  crude  experiments  in  gardening.  The  exposition  of  1900 
gave  occasion  for  renewed  efforts  in  this  direction;  a  school  garden 
was  maintained  on  the  grounds  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
exposition,  with  daily  demonstrations  and  simple  lessons  under  the 
direction  of  the  able  inspector-general,  M.  Leblanc.  This  object  les- 
son excited  the  enthusiasm  of  visiting  teachers  and  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry  and  has  given  new  impulse  to  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  even  in  districts  remote  from  the  capital. 

The  schools  and  institutions  in  France  for  teaching  practical  agricul- 
ture or  for  promoting  its  scientific  development  are  classified  in  two 
groups — higher  and  secondary.     (See  p.  92.) 

To  the  latter  class  belong  the  schools  of  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  dairy  work  which  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  some  fespects  these  schools  are  comparable  to  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  our  own  country,  or  rather  to  the  technical  depart- 
ments of  those  colleges  by  which  they  are  differentiated  from  the  older 
classical  colleges.  The  French  schools,  however,  are  more  narrowly 
specialized,  and  on  the  academic  side  limit  their  training  to  modem 
languages,  literature,  science,  mathematics,  and  drawing. 

The  National  Agronomic  Institute,  of  which  an  extended  accoimt  is 
given  in  Chapter  V,  illustrates  the  scope  and  significance  of  science  in 
its  apphcations  to  agriculture  and  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to 
bring  to  the  service  of  this  fundamental  industry  all  the  resources  of 
modem  research  applicable  to  the  subject. 

The  references  in  Chapter  V  to  the  well-known  report  of  Mr.  Brere- 
ton  embodying  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the  rural  schools  of 
northwest  France  <*  bring  to  view  the  marked  differences  between  the 

oThe  Rural  Schools  of  Northwest  France,  by  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.  A.,  L.- 
^-Lettres,  vice-president  of  the  jury  on  primary  education  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
1900,  special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  published  by  the  board  of  education, 
vol.  7. 
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conditions  surrounding  rural  schools  in  his  own  country  and  in  France, 
by  which  contrasts  the  author  emphasizes  the  importance  of  adapting 
theories  and  methods  of  industrial  training  to  local  conditions.  Chap- 
ter V  also  includes  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  Belgium,  showing  plainly  the  influence  of  French  precedents. 
In  Belgium  conditions  have  been  more  favorable  than  in  France  for 
the  practical  development  of  the  subject  in  the  primary  schools. 

EDUCATION   OF  BUSINESS   MEN   IN   GERMANY. 

Chapter  VI  contains  an  account  of  higher  education  for  business 
men  in  America,  given  by  Dr.  J.  Jastrow,  private  docent  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Sent  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  that  city 
to  investigate  our  American  manner  of  preparing  young  men  for 
business  life,  he  examined  not  only  our  business  schools,  but  also 
the  colleges,  and  attempted  to  arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  character  of  our  college  education.  The  author's  report  abounds 
in  evidence  of  shrewd  observation,  in  clear  statements,  and  fair  com- 
parisons between  German  and  American  educational  institutions. 
He  was  subsequently  called  to  be  the  head  of  a  commercial  college 
established  by  enterprising  Berlin  merchants  and  industrial  men. 
In  his  book,  entitled  '^Bericht  uber  eine  volkswirthschaftliche  Stu- 
dienreise  durch  Nord-Amerika,''  he  devoted  a  chapter  exclusively  to 
education  and  showed  the  principle  imderlying  all  American  educa- 
tional institutions,  namely,  that  specialization,  in  this  case  commer- 
cial specialization,  should  never  be  separated  from  general  education, 
and  especially  should  not  precede  it;  that  the  commercial  student 
should  not',  as  is  done  in  Germany,  go  through  a  period  of  appren- 
ticeship, but  continue  the  course  of  his  secondary  and  college  work, 
and  then  enter  the  countinghouse.  In  other  words,  he  finds  that  the 
American  does  not,  early  in  life,  predestine  his  career,  but  works  ahead 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  education,  and  thus  prepares  himself 
for  a  variety  of  pursuits.  This  gives  the  American  merchant  a  social 
standing  which  the  German  merchant  ordinarily  can  not  claim  and 
does  not  obtain.  The  author  enters  into  an  analysis  of  the  work  and 
methods  of  si>ecifically  commercial  higher  institutions  in  his  country, 
and  points  out  their  undoubted  merits,  as  well  as  the  weaknesses  of 
minor  institutions  which  are  great  in  name  only.  His  admiration  for 
the  fact  that  in  America  the  merchant  is  socially  the  equal  of  the  pro- 
fessional man  is  outspoken,  and  he  accounts  for  it  by  his  having 
acquired  a  college  education.  He  is  particularly  felicitous  in  com- 
paring the  historical  background  of  the  German  with  that  of  American 
professional  preparation.  In  describing  the  various  departments  of  a 
commercial  activity,  he  lays  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  the 
business  of  transportation,  and  shows  the  value  of  a  general,  all-sided 
preparation  for  that  business.     He  notices  also  the  happy  co-operation 
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of  the  specifically  business  college  with  actual  life,  and  with  its  repre- 
sentatives, who  are  called  upon  to  contribute  the  results  of  their 
experience  and  gladly  give  it  from  the  rostrum  and  in  the  press.  The 
democratic  spirit  in  our  higher  seats  of  learning,  among  other  more 
vital  things,  charmed  him.  He  arrives  at  the  truth,  well  attested  in 
the  history  of  education,  that  no  nation  can  minutely  copy  another's 
course  of  development,  but  that  each  one  must  go  its  own  way,  while 
keeping  in  mind  fundamental  principles  common  to  all. 

EDUCATION    IN   LIBERIA. 

The  account  of  education  in  Liberia  in  Chapter  VII  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Greorge  W.  Ellis,  the  U.  S.  secretary  of  legation  at  Monrovia, 
Liberia.  Mr.  Ellis  first  remarks  upon  the  growing  disposition  of  the 
civiHzed  countries  to  exploit  the  Tropics,  and  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  West  Africa,  and  in  particular  of  Liberia,  on  account  of  the 
actual  natural  productions  and  the  possibihties  of  that  country.  As 
to  government,  Liberia  is  an  independent  negro  republic,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,500,000,  of  whom  25,000  are  emigrants  from  the  United 
States  and  their  descendants.  *' Planted  by  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  in  1820,  Liberia  declared  its  independence  in  1847.  In 
language  and  institutions  the  Liberians  are  strongly  attached  to  the 
United  States.  Their  efforts  to  educate  themselves  and  to  assimilate 
their  native  brethren  ought,  therefore,  to  be  of  interest  to  the  Ameri- 
can people." 

There  are  three  separate  systems  of  education  in  Liberia,  one  main- 
tained by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
another  by  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  third 
by  the  Liberian  Government.  The  schools  of  the  first  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  are  26  in  number,  with  43  teachers  and 
932  pupils.  This  includes  the  College  of  West  Africa,  at  Monrovia, 
with  119  students  and  8  teachers,  and  a  seminary  with  110  students 
and  3  teachers.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  schools  are 
native  Africans.  The  schools  of  this  missionary  society  date  from 
1833.  The  total  appropriation  of  the  Liberian  mission  is  now  only 
$13,000,  out  of  which  the  teachers  are  paid.  They  are  generally 
Liberians  and  receive  only  about  $75  per  annum,  not  as  a  salary,  but 
as  a  contribution,  while  they  look  to  some  other  occupation  for  their 
main  support.  The  salaries  at  the  college  and  seminary  range  from 
$300  to  $1,000  per  annum. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  schools  date  from  1834.  They  comprise 
four  principal  schools,  one  of  which  includes  a  collegiate  department 
and  a  divinity  school  for  young  men,  and  three  are  schools  for  girls. 
The  rest  are  parish  schools,  which  are  grouped  about  these  larger 
institutions.  In  all  there  were  50  schools  and  1,490  scholars  in  1904, 
of  whom  73.5  per  cent  were  native  Africans.     The  entire  system  is 
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under  the  supervision  of  a  bishop,  resident  in  Liberia.  The  salaries 
of  the  teachers  of  the  parish  schools  range  from  $150  to  $300  per 
annum,  the  total  appropriation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
for  Liberia  being  $40,000. 

The  Government  schools  are  administered  by  a  superintendent  of 
pubhc  instruction  and  a  bureau  of  education.  In  1903-4  they  num- 
bered 100,  with  100  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  3,221,  of  whom 
803,  or  24.9  per  cent,  were  native  Africans.  From  1900  to  1904  the 
annual  appropriation  for  schools  increased  from  $18,650  to  $24,250, 
the  last  year's  appropriation  showing  an  expenditure  of  $7.17  per 
pupil. 

Liberia  College  is  attended  by  both  young  men  and  young  women 
students.  Its  attendance  in  1904  in  the  college  department  was  25 
men  and  15  women.  There  are  four  departments  in  all,  preparatory, 
collegiate,  law,  and  industrial,  with  a  total  attendance  of  120  and  12 
professors.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  Liberia  College  came 
mainly  from  the  Boston  Board  of  Trustees  until  1890,  when  the  insti- 
tution was  taken  in  charge  by  the  Repubhc  of  Liberia.  Since  1900 
the  total  expenditure  has  amounted  to  $97,188.48.  % 

Besides  the  School  systems  just  mentioned  the  Baptists  maintain 
3  schools  and  the  Lutherans  6,  the  latter  with  144  pupils  (all  native 
Africans)  and  11  teachers. 

Industrial  training  was  introduced  into  Liberia  through-  the  mis- 
sion schools.  Students  are  now  taught  building,  carpentry,  masonry, 
brick-making,  fanning,  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  ginger,  and 
rubber.  Some  also  leam  printing,  and  the  girls  domestic  economy, 
housekeeping,  dressmaking,  and  fancy  work. 

CONGRESS   FOR   THE   REPRODUCTION    OP   MANUSCRIPTS. 

Chapter  VIII  pertains  to  the  congress  for  the  reproduction  of 
manuscripts,  coins,  and  seals,  held  in  Li6ge,  August  21  to  23,  1905, 
in  connection  with  the  International  Exposition  of  that  year.  It 
waa  prepared  by  Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  of  the  University 
of  California,  a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the  congress,  and 
well  known  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  his  efforts  to  devise 
means  of  securing,  for  the  use  of  American  students,  facsimiles  of  rare 
manuscripts  and  books,  which  are  at  present  wholly  inaccessible  to 
investigators  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

The  special  needs  of  American  students  in  this  respect  reinforced 
the  arguments  in  support  of  international  action  in  the  matter 
which  appeal  more  directly  to  European  advocates  of  measiires  pro- 
posed for  this  piupose.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  are  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  duplications  of  the  precious  records 
of  the  past,  now  guarded  in  Hbraries,  oflBcial  archives,  museums,  etc., 
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as  a  means  of  preventing  their  utter  loss  by  decay,  mutilation,  theft, 
or  other  destructive  agencies. 

The  subject  is  one  of  long-standing  interest,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  noted  by  Professor  Gayley  in  his  report,  that  three  centuries 
ago  the  first  attempt  at  manuscript  reproduction  was  made  in  Bel- 
gium by  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  society  of  "BoUandists,"  which 
was  ably  represented  in  the  present  congress. 

Up  to  the  time  that  the  Belgian  Government  issued  the  call  for 
the  Li6ge  congress  efforts  to  excite  interest  in  the  general  subject  to 
which  it  pertained  had  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  scientific  soci- 
eties and  individual  scholars,  professors,  and  Ubrarians,  who  were 
constantly  reminded  of  its  importance  by  their  own  piu^uits  and 
experiences.  The  review  of  these  efforts  by  Professor  Bergmans, 
assistant  librarian  in  the  University  of  Gand,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  papers  presented  before  the  congress. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  were  apparent  from  the  great  number 
of  eminent  men  participating  in  the  congress  and  the  thorough  man- 
ner in  which  the  various  phases  of  the  subject — ^the  history  of  the 
reproductions  already  accomplished,  the  processes  employed,  plans 
for  the  indefinite  multipHcation  of  copies  and  for  effecting  exchanges, 
were  presented. 

It  is  evident  that  a  scientific  work  of  the  extent  proposed,  affect- 
ing also  valuable  properties  belonging  to  governments  as  well  as  to 
institutions  and  individuals,  can  not  be  accomplished  without  the 
cooperation  of  governments  themselves  and  the  aid  either  of  public 
appropriations  or  of  princely  endowments  and  bequests. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  the  appeal  made  to  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  February,  1904,  for  a  special  appropriation 
of  100,000  francs  ($20,000)  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  for  the  photographic  reproduction  of  the 
principal  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  great  Ubraries  and  national 
museums  of  France. 

The  plan  submitted  by  Professor  Gayley  for  the  formation  of  an 
international  bureau  for  the  general  direction  of  the  work  of  selecting, 
reproducing,  and  distributing  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts,  was 
presented  in  detail  and  received  the  general  approval  of  members  of 
the  congress.  The  active  participation  of  the  oflGicial  delegates  from 
the  United  States  in  the  deliberations  of  the  congress  increased  the 
hope  that  this  country  may  make  some  substantial  contribution  to  a 
work  of  ever-growing  importance  to  scholars  and  historians  and  to 
men  charged  with  diplomatic  missions. 

A  practical  outcome  of  the  conferences  was  the  designation  of  a 
permanent  international  committee  to  further  the  proposed  objects. 
The  committee  includes,  for  the  United  States,  Professor  Gayley  and 
Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress. 
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NEW   YOBK   SECONDARY   SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

In  Chapter  IX  is  reprinted  an  address  of  Andrew  S.  Draper,  New 
York  commissioner  of  education,  delivered  at  Syracuse,  December  28, 
1904,  on  the  New  York  secondary  school  system.  The  high  place 
which  this  State  system,  operating  under  the  corporate  name  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  occupies  among  American  insti- 
tutions, and  its  large  influence  upon  educational  development 
throughout  the  coxmtry,  give  additional  value  to  this  intrinsically 
serviceable  paper.  The  evolution  of  the  modem  public  high  school 
up  through  the  grammar  school  of  colonial  times  and  its  successor, 
the  academy  of  the  post-Revolution  period,  progressively  choosing 
the  best  and  eliminating  the  least  serviceable  features,  forms  an  ever- 
interesting  phase  of  educational  history.  New  York's  chief  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  the  principle  of  public  education  has 
been  undoubtedly  to  the  field  of  secondary  education.  The  relation, 
past  and  present,  of  the  New  York  system  to  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion is  highly  instructive,  according  as  it  does  with  the  best  American 
ideals,  and  fostering  as  it  does  the  principle  of  self-help,  local  self- 
respect,  and  community  initiative  in  educational  affairs.  The  move- 
ment for  good  secondary  schools  in  New  York  was  almost  simulta- 
neous with  statehood,  and  the  State's  interest  in  such  schools  and  its 
influence  in  their  upbuilding  has  been  exerted  with  great  constancy 
and  excellent  effect.  State  aid  here  first  took  the  form  of  subsidies 
to  chartered  academies,  and  such  subsidies  were  increased  with  the 
growth  of  the  literature  fund,  created  in  1813.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  State  has  never  aimed  at  complete  control,  nor  at 
complete  support  of  high  schools,  but  rather  at  affording  intelligent 
and  needed  assistance  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  and  at  giving 
such  stimuli  to  local  activity  as  would  cause  the  growth  among  indi- 
vidual communities  of  an  increasing,  persisting,  and  virile  interest  in 
this  type  of  education.  The  policy  thus  pursued  has  resulted  in  a 
system  of  great  flexibility  and  in  a  healthy  public  interest  in  these 
schools. 

ART  AND   INDUSTRY. 

The  influence  of  art  education  upon  the  industrial  development  of 
our  country  is  the  topic  treated,  in  Chapter  X,  by  Halsey  Cooley  Ives, 
director  of  the  art  exhibits  at  the  universal  expositions  held  at  Chi- 
cago in  1893  and  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Mr.  Ives  states  that  he  has  in 
this  chapter  brought  together,  for  the  consideration  of  practical  men, 
some  of  the  more  practical  suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  art 
education.  He  lays  down  at  the  outset  as  general  principles  that  truth 
is  more  naturally  and  effectively  impressed  upon  the  mind  through 
the  medium  of  pictorial  representation  than  through  presenting  a 
mass  of  facts  to  be  laboriously  digested;  and  that  the  study  of  nature 
through  art  develops  progressively  the  power  of  observation. 
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The  growth  of  a  love  of  art  among  the  wealthier  classes  has  been  of 
late  years  quite  rapid,  but  the  application  of  art  to  the  products  of 
industry  has  until  recently  received  comparatively  little  attention. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  industrial  art,  but  little  done. 
The  institutions  engaged  in  work  in  this  direction  are  few  in  number. 
Yet  the  purpose  of  art  education  is  not  alone  to  add  to  the  means  of 
enjoyment  of  the  few  who  are  rich;  it  should  aim  as  well  to  give 
greater  value  to  the  products  of  the  workingman  and  to  contribute 
to  the  elevating  of  American  indust];ies  as  a  whole  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  life  of  the  people.  The  application  of  artistic  knowledge 
in  industrial  callings  must  be  developed.  It  is  not  desired  that  the 
potter  or  the  cabinetmaker  should  model  statues  or  paint  pictures, 
but  that  each  object  for  common  use  that  either  makes  should  be 
beautiful  in  form  and  workmanship.  ''Every  normal  person  prefers 
between  two  articles  of  household  utility  equally  suited  for  their 
mechanical  purpose  the  one  which  is  beautiful  rather  than  the  one 
which  is  ugly."  The  appreciation  of  art  is  universal,  and  our  art 
institutions,  as  they  become  enabled  through  more  abundant  resources, 
to  increase  their  activities,  will  constantly  tend  to  occupy  a  broader 
field. 

In  Mr.  Ives's  opinion,  the  extension  of  the  activities  of  art  museums 
in  new  directions  is  the  branch  of  educational  work  in  art  which 
promises  most  for  the  future.  In  order  to  influence  directly  the  great 
mass  of  people,  the  art  school  and  the  museum  should  work  in  unison, 
and  their  activities  should  be  amplified  and  extended.  The  popular 
mind  conceives  of  a  museum  to-day  as  a  place  for  the  exhibition  of 
curiosities;  it  should  become  rather  a  great  educational  center,  from 
which  enlightenment  concerning  art  can  be  transmitted  to  every 
individual  within  the  reach  of  its  influence,  to  all  manner  of  workers 
as  well  as  to  artists  and  art  students.  This  seems  to  be  the  direction 
in  which  our  museums  are  moving  to-day.  Various  means  are  pro- 
posed to  bring  this  about,  such  as  lectures  in  the  galleries,  designed 
to  give  visiting  students  a  general  understanding  of  the  works  on 
exhibition;  teachers,  to  guide  students  wisely  in  developing  their 
artistic  capabilities;  class  rooms,  where  books  of  reference,  methods, 
and  objects  may  be  considered  in  greater  detail  and  more  intimately 
than  in  a  public  gallery;  the  extension  of  active  practical  work  into 
the  schools  and  the  homes  of  the  people. 

The  work  of  art  museums  and  art  schools  has  been  handicapped  in 
some  degree  through  popular  misconception  of  what  is  comprehended 
under  the  term  **art,''  as  if  it  were  something  apart  from  and  had  no 
application  to  ordinary  Ufe.  The  general  public  has  consequently 
had  no  proper  understanding  of  these  institutions,  perhaps  has  been 
to  some  extent  prepossessed  against  them.  To  a  person  who  looks 
upon  an  art  school  as  only  a  place  where  pretty  things  are  studied  or 
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made,  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  learn  how  much  his  household  furni- 
ture and  the  objects  and  utensils  he  daily  makes  use  of  are  indebted 
to  the  artistic  sense  of  the  persons  who  designed  them  for  whatever 
beauty  of  form  or  adaptation  to  end  they  may  possess. 

For  the  lack  of  any  proper  comprehension  of  art  on  the  part  of  the 
people  at  large,  Mr.  Ives  holds  many  of  our  so-called  art  schools  to 
a  great  extent  responsible.  **They  have  slighted  the  applied  arts, 
looked  down  upon  the  craftsman,"  and  *'have  trained  a  multitude  of 
eager  students  to  only  paint  pictures  that  few  men  want  and  fewer 
buy;"  they  have  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  many.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  coimtries  where  art  is  taught  in  the  proper  spirit,  and 
should  not  be  so  here. 

A  strong  plea  is  made  for  more  art  in  our  common  schools,  as  being 
what  is  needed,  rather  than  more  art  schools.  Only  by  giving  one 
generation  of  school  children  art  instruction  through  the  whole  com- 
mon school  course  can  a  proper  foundation  for  a  general  appreciation 
of  art  be  laid.  The  school  museum  of  art  is  one  of  the  principal 
agencies  to  this  end  that  Mr.  Ives  suggests.  The  children  should  not 
be  trained  as  artists,  but  taught  to  appreciate  beauty,  and  in  some 
degree  to  produce  it. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  museum  extension  undertaken  some 
years  ago  by  the  St.  Louis  School  and  Museum.  This  work  took  the 
form  of  circulating  collections  of  reproductions  of  masterpieces,  by 
means  of  which  opportunity  to  study  art  was  placed  before  thousands 
who  could  not  travel  to  the  museimi.  These  collections  were  circu- 
lated for  years  throughout  the  West,  being  exhibited  in  schoolhouses 
and  halls,  and  lectures  were  given  which  the  exhibits  served  to 
illustrate. 

Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  special  Saturday  and  hoUday  classes 
conducted  by  certain  art  schools  and  museums  for  the  benefit  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers,  in  connection  with  which  special  collections  have 
been  installed.  The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has 
done  good  work  of  this  character.  Special  lectures  and  classes  for 
workingmen  constitute  another  feature  of  the  attempt  to  popularize 
art.  Simday  morning  lectures  for  mechanics  in  the  galleries  of  the  St. 
Louis  Museum,  **  the  objects  of  applied  arts  being  used  for  illustration, 
have  been  well  attended  and  influential  in  improving  local  standards 
of  workmanship  in  certain  directions,  notably  in  wrought-iron  work." 

That  the  introduction  of  these  various  forms  of  art  educational 
work  may  have  a  beneficial  efl^ect  upon  the  industries  of  a  nation  is 
well  attested  by  the  experience  of  other  coimtries.  The  practical 
results  of  the  English  system,  having  its  center  at  the  well-known 
South  Kensington  Museum,  have  served  to  stimulate  efl^orts  in  this 
direction  over  a  large  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  have 
been  attended  with  such  success  that  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
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have  reaped  rich  rewards  through  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  of  art  in  designing  industrial  objects  of  every  character. 

Mr.  Ives  classifies  institutions  and  other  agencies  for  art  education 
in  the  United  States  imder  five  heads,  as  follows: 

1 .  Museums  or  galleries  of  art  apart  from  art  schools,  for  the  display 
of  works  of  art  to  visitors. 

2.  Schools  of  instrucftion  apart  from  museums  or  galleries,  where 
technical  instruction  is  given  to  professional  students. 

3.  Museums  combined  with  schools.  In  these  instruction  is  given 
not  only  to  regular  students,  but  to  the  pubHc,  by  lectures  before  the 
objects.  The  Art  Museum  and  Museum  School  of  Boston  are  cited 
as  examples. 

4.  A  fourth  type,  and  one  which  is  perhaps  the  most  effective,  is 
the  combined  school  and  museum  estabUshed  as  an  integral  part  of 
a  liberal  university.  The  Yale  Art  School,  the  art  department  of 
Syracuse  University,  and  the  St.  Louis  School  and  Museum  of  Art 
are  of  this  class. 

5.  In  a  fifth  group  are  included  societies,  clubs,  and  other  organ- 
ized agencies  which  work  for  art  education. 

It  is  in  the  West  that  there  has  been  the  greatest  development  of  the 
system  of  combining  in  one  institution  the  educational  work  for  the 
general  pubUc  and  that  for  students.  The  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
which  is  conducted  on  this  system,  is  mentioned  as  having  especially 
influenced  the  people  of  its  home  city  and  the  neighboring  coimtry. 

The  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent  times  in  utiUzing 
the  forces  of  nature  in  the  service  of  man  has  given  rise  to  a  multitude 
of  new  machines,  tools,  utensils,  and  objects  of  all  kinds  which  have 
been  designed  primarily  from  a  purely  mechanical  point  of  view.  It 
is  the  study  of  art  educators  of  the  present  day  to  give  to  all  these 
productions  whatever  added  value  may  be  attached  to  them  from 
being  objects  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  utility.  ^^I  can  not  see,'*  says 
Mr.  Ives,  ^*why  the  harvesting  machine  need  in  itself  be  a  less  inter- 
esting or  beautiful  thing  than  the  reaper^s  sickle'*  which  it  has  sup- 
planted. He  explains  how  William  Morris  and  his  collaborators 
were  doihinated  by  a  similar  thought  when  they  effected  in  England 
the  industrial  revolution  which  has  had  so  great  an  influence  on  this 
country,  as  well  as  Europe.  Cardinal  Wiseman  contributed  to  the 
same  movement  in  his  epoch-making  lecture  of  some  fifty  years  ago, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  arts  of  design  and  the  arts  of 
production  are  inseparably  connected. 

That  art  plays  an  important  part  in  promoting  industrial  develop- 
ment is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  France,  and  in  the  even 
more  notable  industrial  advance  of  Germany.  The  great  national 
prosperity  of  France  was  attributed  by  a  German  minister  of  com- 
merce to  the  instruction  given  in  trade  and  other  schools  and  applied 
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by  their  students  to  industrial  production,  and  it  was  due  largely  to 
his  initiative  that  a  similai:  system  was  introduced  into  Germany, 
with  results  that  are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  *'Bank  of 
England  chair"  and  the  Morris  patterns  for  fabrics  also  furnish  illus- 
trations of  the  influence  of  art  upon  industrial  production.  For  further 
evidence  Mr.  Ives  quotes  examples  from  a  paper  entitled  "Art  educa- 
tion the  true  industrial  education,"  by  the  Honorable  W.  T.  Harris,  who 
emphasizes  in  particular  the  change  that  was  wrought  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  England  by  transforming  the  workman  from  an 
artisan  pure  and  simple  into  an  artist. 

CURRENT   TOPICS. 

Chapter  XI  contains  summarized  statements  on  certain  subjects  of 
current  interest  which  are  discussed  from  year  to  year  in  the  Com- 
missioner's Annual  Report.  The  table  giving  the  statutory  provisions 
of  the  various  States  relating  to  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
child  labor  has  been  revised  so  as  to  embody  recent  legislation,  includ- 
ing two  comprehensive  measures  of  importance,  viz.,  the  child-labor 
laws  of  Georgia  and  Iowa.  In  Georgia  it  is  forbidden  after  August  1, 
1906,  to  employ  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  imder  any  circumstances.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1907, 
this  limit  will  be  raised  to  12  years,  except  in  certain  specified  cases 
where  the  earnings  of  a  child  are  needed  for  his  own  or  his  parents' 
support.  Moreover,  after  January  1,  1908,  a  specified  degree  of  edu- 
cation or  length  of  school  attendance  will  be  exacted  up  to  the  age  of 
18  as  a  condition  of  employment.  The  Iowa  law  is  more  comprehen- 
sive and  forbids  the  employment  of  children  imder  14  in  mines,  manu- 
facturing establishments,  shops,  laundries,  elevators,  etc.  Both  of 
these  laws,  in  addition,  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  of  children.  Ken- 
tucky and  New  York  have,  by  amplifying  the  provisions  of  existing 
laws,  further  restricted  the  labor  of  children,  and  Massachusetts  has 
prescribed  a  standard  for  those  who  are  required  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  annual  period  of  required  school 
attendance  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  the  full  school  term. 
Of  the  36  States  and  Territories  now  having  compulsory-attendance 
laws,  25  require  the  children  subject  to  them  to  attend  whenever  the 
schools  are  in  session,  and  in  one  other  (Kentucky)  this  provision  is  in 
force  in  cities.  The  practice  of  requiring  attendance  through  the 
entire  school  term  has  grown  up  within  a  very  few  years  and  bids  fair 
to  become  in  time  the  settled  policy  of  all  the  States  having  compul- 
sory-attendance laws. 

From  the  statistics  relating  to  religious  exercises  in  the  public 
schools,  in  the  same  chapter,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,098  cities  reported 
religious  exercises  are  forbidden  in  162  and  permitted  in  936;  such 
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exercises  are  actually  conducted  in  830,  or  something  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole ;  and  in  818  the  exercises  include  reading  from  the 
Bible.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  to  how  much  greater  a  degree  this 
custom  prevails  in  the  Eastern  as  compared  with  the  Central  and 
Western  States.  In  the  two  eastern  divisions  (North  and  South 
Atlantic)  religious  exercises  are  conducted  in  478  out  of  528  cities,  or 
90.5  per  cent;  in  the  North  and  South  Central  and  Western  divisions 
in  352  out  of  570  cities,  or  61.7  per  cent.  In  the  Western  division 
alone,  the  percentage  is  only  13.6.  In  the  same  division  religious 
exercises  are  specifically  prohibited  in  49  cities  out  of  66,  or  about 
three-fourths. 

The  table  in  Chapter  XI,  giving  an  abstract  of  the  regulations  relat- 
ing to  corporal  punishment  in  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  over, 
is  worthy  of  notice.  Of  the  39  cities  included  in  this  table  corporal 
punishment  is  unqualifiedly  forbidden  in  9,  is  confined  to  grades  below 
the  high  school  in  4  others,  and  is  forbidden  in  the  case  of  girls  in  3. 
In  those  cities  in  which  it  is  at  all  tolerated  it  may  be  inflicted  only 
under  special  circumstances,  and  the  practice  of  it  is  so  hedged  about 
with  precautionary  measures  that  it  is  probably  resorted  to  but  rarely. 

INSTRUCTION    IN    FORESTRY. 

With  the  adoption  of  a  more  settled  policy  of  forest  preservation  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Government  and  of  the  State  governments, 
there  has  a'risen  the  need  of  a  body  of  trained  experts  in  the  scientific 
administration  of  forest  reservations.  This  want  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  higher  institutions  have  from  time  to  time  endeavored  to  meet 
by  the  extension  of  their  curricula  so  as  to  include  some  instruction  in 
forestry  or  by  the  establishment  of  special  forestry  courses.  A  list  of 
these  institutions  is  given  in  Chapter  XII,  together  with  the  number 
of  years  occupied  by  the  course  in  each  case  and  the  time  devoted  to 
the  different  branches  of  the  subject.  Of  the  44  institutions  in  which 
instruction  in  forestry  is  given,  a  large  majority — 37  in  all — are  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges  established  under  the  land-grant  act 
of  1862.  In  most  of  these  the  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with 
existing  courses  in  agriculture  or  horticulture ;  there  are  6  institu- 
tions, however — 5  State  universities  and  1  agricultural  college — that 
have  full  four-year  undergraduate  courses  in  forestry,  and  2,  Yale 
University  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  have  graduate  courses  for 
advanced  students  who  have  had  a  thorough  preparatory  training  in 
the  underlying  sciences.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  these  institu- 
tions, there  should  soon  be  available  for  the  service  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  and  of  private  corporations  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  trained  foresters,  such  as  have  long  existed  in  Germany  and 
France,  skilled  in  forest  management  and  in  utilizing  our  forest 
resources  to  the  best  advantage. 
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THE   AMERICAN    SYSTEM   OF   AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION. 

Chapter  XII  also  contains  a  brief  but  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  different  agencies  which  collectively  form  what  may  be  termed 
the  ^'American  system  of  agricultural  education  and  research/'  This 
statement  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Following  the  historical  sketch  which  prefaces  the  paper,  the  various 
classes  of  instrumentalities  and  institutions  which  provide  agricul- 
tural educatioYi  are  taken  up  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  which  Doctor 
True  places  at  the  head  of  the  system.  These  constitute,  so  to  speak, 
the  university  department  for  advanced  study  and  the  discovery  and 
dissemination  of  new  truths.  Next  in  order  come  the  agricultural 
colleges,  mostly  endowed  with  the  national  grant  of  lands,  and  nearly 
all  having  a  course  of  four  years  or  more.  These  vary  much  in  their 
courses  and  entrance  requirements.  In  some  cases  students  are 
admitted  directly  from  the  elementary  schools.  The  tendency, 
however,  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  entrance  to  the  level  of  that  of  the 
liberal  courses  in  high-grade  colleges.  As  the  number  of  students  and 
the  income  of  these  institutions  increase,  the  tendency  to  differentiate 
and  to  offer  groups  of  electives  shows  itself,  resulting  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  special  faculties  and  of  courses  in  horticulture,  animal  industry, 
etc.  Short  and  special  courses  are  also  offered  by  44  of  these  insti- 
tutions to  students  who  are  unable  to  complete  a  full  college  course. 

The  agricultural  high  school  forms  Doctor  Trucks  third  class,  and 
he  reviews  briefly  the  institutions  of  this  grade  existing  at  the  date  of 
his  writing.  The  system  of  Alabama  is  especially  noteworthy.  The 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  central  (county  or  township) 
high  schools,  in  which  agricultural  education  is  to  be  a  prominent 
feature,  is  very  definitely  pronounced,  especially  in  the  South  and 
West,  and  the  future  of  these  institutions  is  full  of  promise. 

In  the  elementary  schools,  agricultural  education  appears  under  a 
variety  of  aspects,  which  are  briefly  noted  in  the  paper  under  consid- 
eration. They  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  nature  study, 
school-garden  work  (including  the  ornamentation  of  school  grounds 
and  houses),  lecture  courses,  etc. 

EDUCATIONAL   REFORM    IN    CHINA. 

The  fundamental  transformation  which  the  whole  educational  sys- 
tem of  China  is  now  undergoing  furnishes  a  valuable  study  in  the 
development  of  human  institutions.  We  see  here  an  elaborate  and 
artificial  mechanism  for  mental  and  moral  training,  which  has  come 
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down  from  a  remote  past,  and  witness  the  casting  aside  of  that  system 
in  order  to  make  room  for  an  education  that  will  meet  the  demands 
of  practical  life  under  modem  conditions.  The  steps  taken  to  accom- 
plish this,  and  the  results  so  far  achieved,  are  described  in  a  report 
made  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Williams,  Chinese  secretary  of  the  American  lega- 
tion at  Peking,  at  the  request  of  the  Honorable  W.  W.  Rockhill, 
American  minister  to  China,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  this 
Bureau  by  the  Department  of  State,  and  which  forms  a  part  of  Chap- 
ter XII  of  this  report.  Mr.  Williams,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
enumerates  the  difficulties  which  have,  of  necessity,  been  encoimtered 
in  putting  the  new  system  into  operation,  such  as  ignorance  of  officials, 
lack  of  teachers  and  of  text-books,  etc.  Notwithstanding  these,  it 
has  already  "been  inaugurated  in  every  province  of  China  proper,  and 
bids  fair  to  make  rapid  development  in  the  near  future."  The  need 
of  teachers  was  met,  in  some  measure,  by  the  employment  of  students 
from  the  mission  schools  and  some  Europeans  and  Americans,  but 
mainly  by  the  appointment  of  numerous  Japanese  instructors.  In 
the  meantime  the  training  of  native  teachers  is  proceeding,  throxigh 
the  agency  of  normal  schools,  and  through  the  education  of  Chinese 
students  abroad,  particularly  in  Japan.  The  school  regulations  now 
in  force  are  sunmiarized,  and  are  seen  to  contemplate  a  complete 
organization  of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
and  to  embrace  various  special  schools  and  courses.  It  is  stated  that 
it  will  be  many  years  before  the  whole  plan  is  realized.  The  greatest 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  schools  of  the  province  of  Chihli,  of 
which  Mr.  Williams  gives  a  more  particular  account. 

EDUCATION   IN    ALASKA. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1901,  50  per  c^nt  of  all  license 
moneys  paid  for  business  carried  on  outside  of  incorporated  towns  in 
Alaska  was  set  aside  to  be  expended  for  school  purposes  in  unincor- 
porated towns.  A  later  act,  approved  January  27,  1905,  devoted  the 
entire  license  fund  to  the  '^construction  and  maintenance  of  roads, 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  and  the  care  and  sup^ 
port  of  insane  persons  in  the  district  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." Section  VII  of  this  act  states  that  the  schools  specified  are 
to  be  for  ''white  children  and  children  of  mixed  blood  who  lead  a 
civilized  life,"  and  that  the  education  of  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  is 
to  be  provided  for  by  an  annual  appropriation. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  later  legislation  was  to  transfer  14 
schools  for  "white  children  and  children  of  mixed  blood"  from  the 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  that  of  the  governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  to  decrease  the  fund  for  the  support  of  native  schools 
from  $145,000,  received  from  the  license  fund  for  the  year  1904-5,  to 
$50,000  granted  by  Congress  for  the  year  1905-6. 
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This  fund  being  insufficient  to  support  the  existing  native  schools, 
9  of  them  were  closed  for  the  year  1905-6  and  14  others  had  their 
school  terms  shortened  to  keep  within  the  limit  of  the  appropriation. 
The  balance  of  the  license  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  school  fund  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  January  27;  1905, 
amoimting  to  over  $100,000,  was  set  aside  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  erection  of  26  much-needed  school  buildings. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1905,  as  appears  from  Chap- 
ter XIII,  the  Bureau  of  Education  maintained  in  Alaska  51  public 
schools,  with  62  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  3,083  pupils. 

Frequent  suggestions  appear  in  reports  and  correspondence  of  the 
teachers  concerning  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils  and  the 
need  of  a  compulsory  education  law. 

The  reports  by  individual  schools  contained  in  Chapter  Xlll  show 
marked  and  gratifying  progress. 

REINDEER   IK  ALASKA. 

The  progress  of  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska  is  shown  in  Chapter 
XIV. 

The  annual  reports  show  that  on  Jime  30,  1905,  there  were  10,241 
domestic  reindeer,  distributed  among  15  stations. 

Of  the  above  10,241  reindeer,  3,817  were  owned  by  78  Eskimo  herd- 
ers; 2,127  by  9  mission  stations;  1,189  by  5  Laplanders,  and  3,073 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Of  the  above  reindeer,  392  are  broken  to  harness  and  83  were  in 
process  of  breaking  Jime  30,  1905. 

The  report  includes  10  tables  of  statistics.  No.  1  shows  the  annual 
increase  of  the  reindeer  herds  since  1892;  No.  2,  annual  Congressional 
appropriations  for  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska;  No.  3,  number 
*  and  sex  of  reindeer  by  stations ;  No.  4,  loans  of  reindeer,  when,  to  whom, 
and  how  many,  also  when  returnable  to  the  Government;  No.  5, 
ownership;  No.  6,  Eskimo  apprentices  and  their  holdings  by  stations; 
No.  7,  location  and  number  of  deer  owned  by  the  Government;  No.  8, 
trained  sled  deer;  No.  9,  distribution  of  reindeer  owned  by  the  mis- 
sionary societies;  No.  10,  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  reindeer  at 
the  several  mission  stations. 

During  the  year  two  important  centers  have  been  established,  one 
at  Tanana  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  on  the  Yukon  River,  901  miles 
from  its  mouth;  and  the  other  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Iliamna,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Cook  Inlet,  in  southern  Alaska. 

During  December,  1904,  and  January,  1905,  Dr.  Carl  O.  Lind, 
supervisor  of  reindeer  in  Alaska,  central  division,  with  a  party  of  8 
herders  successfully  drove  300  reindeer  from  Eaton  station,  near 
Norton  Soimd,  560  miles,  to  Settles,  in  central  Alaska.     This    herd 
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was  later  transferred  to  Tanana  and  loaned  to  the  Episcopal  Mission 
Society. 

A  second  herd  of  300  reindeer,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Hedley 
E.  Redmyer,  was  started  from  Bethel,  on  the  Kuskokwim  River,  for 
Copper  Center,  600  miles  distant.  Failing  to  find  the  passes  through 
the  mountain  range  which  intervened  between  Bethel  and  Copper 
Center,  Mr.  Redmyer  followed  down  the  west  base  of  the  moxmtains 
to  Lake  Ilianma,  where,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  he  established  a  new  station. 

During  the  year  a  loan  of  100  head  of  reindeer  was  made  to  the 
Friends'  Mission  Society  at  Deering,  on  the  north  side  of  Seward 
Peninsula,  and  a  former  loan  of  100  reindeer  was  returned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Norwegian  EvangeUcal  Synod  from  its  station  at 
Teller. 

In  the  spring  of  1905,  2,978  living  fawns  were  bom  in  the  herds. 

During  the  year. the  trained  reindeer  were  used  to  a  limited  extent 
in  carrying  the  United  States  mail  and  in  hauling  freight  for  the 
miners. 

The  success  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
Sir  William  MacGregor,  governor-general  of  Newfoimdland,  and 
official  inquiries  have  been  received  from  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Woods, 
postmaster-general  of  Newfoimdland,  with  regard  to  the  practi- 
cability of  securing  reindeer  for  transportation  purposes  in  northern 
'Newfoimdland  and  Labrador. 

EDUCATION   IN   POBTO   RIOO. 

The  accoimt  of  education  in  Porto  Rico  in  Chapter  XV  was  pre- 
pared by  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  sociology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  commissioner  of  education  in 
Porto  Rico  from  1902  to  1904.  Doctor  Lindsay  gives  a  r6sum6  of 
the  social  and  educational  condition  of  Porto  Rico  before  the  Ameri- 
can occupation,  including  the  illiteracy,  school  population  and  attend- 
ance, and  a  brief  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  miUtary  authorities  to 
organize  a  new  system.  He  takes  occasion  to  show  that  the  hopeless 
view  of  the  educacronal  and  moral  situation  of  the  population  taken 
by  General  Davis  has  been  contradicted  by  results.  The  apathy  of 
the  general  population  toward  the  schools  remarked  by  General  Davis 
has  disappeared,  and  a  general  change  of  sentiment  in  that  respect 
as  well  as  an  awakening  of  ambition  for  social  improvement  have  been 
effected. 

When  the  civil  government  replaced  the  military  in  1900,  there  had 
been  an  attendance  of  20,103  pupils  out  of  an  enrollment  of  28,969, 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  being  in  1899  over  322,000. 
Doctor  Lindsay  traces  the  growth  of  the  educational  system,  chiefly 
of  the  primary  school  grade,  from  the  advent  of  the  civil  government 
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to  1903-4,  at  which  time  the  population  was  1,012,775,  the  school 
population  393,786,  the  number  of  teachers  1,204  including  139 
Americans,  the  total  enrollment  61,168,  and  average  daily  attendance 
41,798.  The  schools  nimibered  1^073.  The  language  of  instruction 
remains  Spanish,  although  English  is  taught  in  every  graded  school. 
Besides  this  instruction  in  the  English  language  as  a  subject  of  study, 
a  number  of  schools  have  been  established  in  the  large  towns  in 
response  to  a  demand  of  the  people,  in  which  all  the  subjects  are 
taught  in  English.  There  are  now  50  such  schools  which  have  been 
established  gradually  and  only  in  consequence  of  a  growing  demand 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  thus  manifest  a  desire  to  have  their  children 
know  English. 

Besides  the  primary  schools,  secondary  and  special  schools  have 
been  established.  They  include  besides  high  schools,  industrial, 
rural,  agricultural,  and  night  schools,  and  a  normal  school. 

On  March  12, 1903,  the  legislature  of  Porto  Rico  passed  a  law  estab- 
lishing a  university,  having  in  mind  the  need  of  professional  schools 
for  the  island.  The  act  provides  for  an  agricultural  department  of 
this  imiversity.  The  work  of  such  a  department  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  island. 

Doctor  Lindsay  reviews  the  work  of  the  Porto  Rican  and  American 
teachers,  the  provision  for  Porto  Rican  students  in  the  United  States, 
the  history  of  the  insular  legislation  for  education  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
concludes  with  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  education  on  the  island 
judging  from  five  years'  experience. 

EDUCATION   IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

The  account  of  education  in  the  Philippines  in  Chapter  XVI  is,  as 
heretofore,  mainly  confined  to  the  American  school  system,  since  no 
repK)rts  of  the  Spanish  schools  or  of  the  ancient  university  of  Santo 
Tomas  at  Manila  have  been  received  from  educational  authorities. 
The  accoimt  consists  of  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  general  super- 
intendent of  education  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  1904,  illustrating 
the  growth  and  tendency  of  the  American  system  of  education  in  the 
islands. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  insular  government  for  the  bureau 
of  education  increased  from  $233,411  in  1901  to  $1,244,096  in  1904. 
The  total  amount  expended  since  July,  1901,  was  $3,839,040,  about 
two-thirds  of  which  was  expended  for  the  salaries  of  American  teachers 
and  superintendents.  The  municipalities  expended  $508,151.96  in 
the  same  time.  The  total  number  of  children  between  6  and  14  years 
of  age  is  reckoned  at  1,200,000,  and  the  intention  is  to  give  this  num- 
ber a  primary  course  of  education.  Allowing  three  years  as  a  period 
sufficient  to  give  the  bare  essentials  of  such  an  education,  the  result 
can  be  accomplished  by  providing  for  400,000  children  at  a  time,  and 
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this  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  insular  bureau  of  education.  The 
number  of  pupils  actually  enrolled  in  July,  1904,  was  263,974.  The 
country  is  organized  into  school  districts,  each  in  charge  of  an  Ameri- 
can supervisor.  There  are  700  American  teachers  for  the  629  munic- 
ipalities, and  3,195  Filipino  teachers,  these  latter  being  paid  not  by 
the  bureau  of  education  but  by  the  municipalities.  These  Filipino 
teachers  have  been  industriously  trained,  at  first  by  the  American 
teachers  individually,  and  afterwards  in  normal  institutes.  Primary 
instruction  is  now  conducted  entirely  in  English,  and  even  the  con- 
versation in  the  class  rooms  is  in  English. 

Prescribed  and  xmiform  courses  of  instruction  are  issued  by  the 
general  superintendent.  In  the  course  of  studies  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  ''science  studies,''  with  a  view  to  their  practical  use.  The 
example  of-  the  Japanese  is  followed  in  this  respect.  The  Filipinos 
are  regarded  as  lacking  in  exactness,  which  a  training  in  science  is 
expected  to  correct. 

Secondary  or  provincial  schools  have  been  organized  in  35  prov- 
inces, the  course  in  which  is  to  correspond  nearly  with  that  of  the 
American  high  school,  except  that  the  classics  are  practically  elimi- 
nated and  English  literature  is  made  to  take  their  place.  The  normal 
school,  the  special  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  and  the  nautical  school 
are  briefly  mentioned.  The  work  of  instructing  the  pagan  tribes  is 
energetically  prosecuted, 

A  considerable  niunber  of  secondary,  private,  and  religious  schools 
are  reported  in  the  census  of  the  islands  taken  in  1903.  They  were 
attended  by  14,011  students.  There  were  436  students  at  the  imiver- 
sity  at  the  same  time. 

A  matter  of  much  interest  is  the  plan  to  send  Filipino  students  to 
the  United  States.  This  practice,  which  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  visit  of  Cuban  teachers  to  this  country  and  was  inaugurated  by 
the  legislature  of  Porto  Rico,  was  taken  up  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission and  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  26,  1903.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  100  students  were  selected  and  sent  to  the 
United  States  at  the  expense  of  the  insular  government.  'They  were 
distributed  at  various  institutions  throughout  the  country. 

An  accoimt  of  the  actual  experiences  of  an  American  teacher, 
giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  people,  with  some  views  of 
their  ethnology,  is  afforded  by  the  notes  of  Robert  B.  Vaile,  an 
American  teacher  in  the  schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which 
close  the  chapter. 

orrr  school  systems. 

The  statistics  of  city  schools  are  presented  in  Chapter  XIX  in  14 
tables,  7  of  which  are  devoted  to  summaries.  The  field  of  inquiry 
covered  by  these  14  tables  embraces  (1)  the  scholastic  and  financial 
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status  of  systems  of  schools  in  cities  of  8;000  population  and  upward; 
(2)  the  same  of  schools  in  cities  and  villages  of  a  population  between 
4y000  and  S^OOO;  (3)  .statistics  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8,000 
and  upward;  (4)  statistics  of  kindergartens  in  cities  and  villages  of 
4,000  population  and  upward. 

In  the  following  table  the  leading  items  are  compared  with  those 
of  the  previous  year.  An  examination  of  this  table  shows  two 
significant  facts  which  confirm  well-known  tendencies.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  school  expenditures  Have  increased  at  a  much  greater 
ratio  than  enrollment;  and  the  second,  that  expenditure  for  tuition 
(salaries  of  teachers  and  supervising  officers)  has  increased  at  a  ratio 
exceeding  that  of  increase  in  number  of  officers  and  teachers.  The 
unmistakable  trend  is  toward  increased  salaries  for  teachers.  Fifty- 
six  of  the  175  cities  of  a  population  of  26,000  and  upward  whose 
schedules  were  reported  in  the  report  of  the  conmiittee  on  salaries, 
tenure,  and  pensions  (N.  E.  A.,  1905)  have  amended  their  schedules 
since  the  collection  of  material  for  that  report.  The  details  of  these 
changes  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  current  topics. 

Summary  of  sUUisiics  of  cities  conUxining  over  8^000  inhabitants^  showing  increase  from 

previous  year. 


1903-4. 

1904-5. 

InciBMO. 

588 

594 

6 

4,374,4g 

4,506,678 

132,215 

(00,662,688 

661,970,275 

21,307,587 

3,354^ 
lfc.9 

3,434.323 
189.8 

79,517 
1.9 

1,006,552 

1,012,380 

5,828 

2,799 

2,811 

12 

2,820 

2,918 

98 

5,619 

5,729 

110 

7,289 

7,769 

480 

89,335 

92  417 

3,062 

96,624 

100,186 

3,562 

10,069 

10,179 

110 

4,151,938 

4,314,319 

162,381 

$410,326,526 

$424,859,805 

$14,533,279 

174,332,482 

$78,328,420 

$3,995,038 

$129,836,203 

$139,417,318 

$9,581,115 

Increaae 
per  cent. 


Number  of  city  school  systems 

Enrollment 

Aggregate  nomber  of  days  attendance 

Average  daily  attendance 

Aversjse  length  of  the  school  term  in  days 

Enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Male  supervising  officers 

Female  supervising  officers 

Whole  number  of  supervising  officers 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Number  of  buildings 

Number  of  seats. 


Value  of  school  property. 
Expenditure  for  tuition. . 
Total  expenditure 


1.02 
3.02 
3.38 
2.07 
1.00 
.58 
.42 
3.04 
1.96 
6.59 
3.45 
3.69 
1.10 
3.91 
3.54 
5.37 
7.37 


UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL   SCHOOLS. 

Chapter  XX  exhibits  the  statistics  of  619  institutions  reporting 
to  this  Bureau  in  1905.  There  were  453  universities  and  colleges 
classed  as  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  322  being  open  to  both  men  and 
women  and  131  to  men  only.  These  institutions  grant  the  B.  A. 
as  well  as  other  first  degrees  and  are  known  as  the  '*B.  A.  colleges." 
There  were  44  schools  of  technology,  known  as  the  **B.  S.  colleges." 
They  do  not  grant  the  B.  A.  degree.  Of  these,  22  are  open  to  both 
men  and  women.  There  were  122  institutions  which  admit  women 
only.  For  convenience  in  the  classification  of  statistics  these  are 
subdivided,  according  to  the  past  usage  of  this  Bureau,  into  Divi- 
sion A  and  Division  B. 
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In  all  departments  of  the  619  institutions  there  were  22,613  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  18,221  men  and  4,392  women.  The  number 
in  undergraduate  departments  was  14,251,  the  number  of  men  being 
11,038  and  women  3,213.  These  numbers  included  386  men  and 
1,530  women  in  Division  B  of  colleges  for  women  who  were  not  clas- 
sified as  to  departments. 

Not  including  the  107  colleges  for  women.  Division  B,  the  remain- 
ing 512  institutions  reported  126,404  students  in  the  undergraduate 
and  resident  graduate  departments.  This  shows  the  unusually  large 
increase  of  8,375  over  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  students  each  year  since  1890 : 

Number  of  undergradtuUe  and  resident  graduate  students  in  umversitieSf  colleges^  and 
schools  of  technology  from  1889-90  to  1904-5. 


Year. 

Universities    and 
colleges  for  men 
and    for    both 
sexes. 

CoUeges 

for 
women. 
Division 

A. 

Schools  of  tech- 
nology. 

Total  number. 

Men. 

Women. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1889-90                                     .   .   . 

38,056 
40,069 
45,032 
46,689 
50,297 
62,686 
56,566 
65,755 
58,407 
68,467 
61,812 
65,009 
66,325 
69,178 
71,817 
77,250 

8,076 
9,439 
10,390 
11,489 
13,144 

\i^ 

16,636 
17,765 
18,948 
20,452 
21,468 
22,507 
24,863 
24,413 
26,739 

1,979 
2,266 
2,636 
3,198 
3,678 
3,667 
3,910 
3,913 
4,416 
4,593 
4,872 
6,260 
5,549 
5,749 
6,341 
6,305 

6,870 
6,131 
6,131 
8,616 
9,517 
9,467 
8,587 
8,907 
8,611 
9,038 
10,347 
10,403 
11,808 
13,216 
14,189 
14,911 

707 
481 
481 
843 
1,376 
i;i06 
1,065 
1,094 
1,289 
1,339 
i;440 
1,161 
1,202 
1,124 
1,269 
1,199 

44,926 
46,220 
51,163 
56,305 
69,814 
62,053 
66,143 
64,662 
67,018 
67,605 
72,159 
76,472 
78,133 
82,394 
86,006 
92,161 

10,761 

1899-91 

12,186 

1891-92       

13,607 

1892-^ 

16,530 

1893-94 

18,098 

1894-95 

19,071 

1895-96 

21,721 

1896-97 

21,543 

1897-98 

23,470 

189g-g9 

24,880 

1899-1900 

26,764 

1900-1901 

27,879 

1901-2 

29,2f8 

ig02-i3 

31,736 

1903-4 

32,023 

1904-5 

34,243 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1905,  as  shown 
above,  there  were  11,319  enrolled  in  the  107  colleges  for  women. 
Division  B. 

Resident  graduate  students  to  the  nimiber  of  6,935  were  reported 
by  229  different  institutions,  2,004  of  such  students  being  women. 
The  619  institutions  granted  degrees  to  13,371  men  and  6,091 
women.  The  B.  A.  degree  was  conferred  on  5,650  men  and  3,785 
women;  the  B.  S.  degree  on  3,576  men  and  554  women;  the  Ph.  B. 
degree  on  700  men  and  361  women,  and  the  B.  L.  degree  on  103  men 
and  562  women.  The  M.  A.  degree  was  conferred  on  1,207  men  and 
341  women,  and  that  of  Ph.  D.  on  336  men  and  25  women.  More 
than  1,000  men  received  engineering  degrees.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  Ph.  D.  degree  was  received  as  an  honorary  degree  by  12  persons. 

The  619  universities  and  colleges  and  schools  of  technology  owned 
property  in  1905  to  the  value  of  $514,840,412,  a  gain  of  nearly 
$50,000,000  over  the  valuation  of  the  preceding  year.  The  above 
aggregate  includes  endowment  funds  to  the  amount  of  $234,791,239, 
as  compared  with  $166,193,529  in  1900,  or  a  gain  of  over  41  per 
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cent  in  five  years.  The  institutions  had  an  aggregate  income  of 
$41,775,101,  an  increase  of  $1,445,908  over  that  for  the  preceding 
year.  Of  the  entire  amount,  36.9  per  cent  was  derived  from  tuition 
and  other  fees,  23.6  per  cent  from  endowment  funds,  23.6  per  cent 
from  State  appropriations,  6.9  per  cent  from  Federal  appropriations, 
and  9  per  cent  from  miscellaneous  sources.  Benefactions  for  the  year, 
amounting  to  $16,678,952,  were  received  by  330  institutions. 

AGRICULTtJBAL   AND   MECHANICAL   COLLEGES. 

These  institutions,  which  form  the  subject  of  Chapter  XXI,  were 
established  under  the  land-grant  act  of  July  2,  1862.  The  income- 
producing  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  under 
that  act  now  amount  to  $12,045,629,  only  the  income  of  which  may 
be  expended.  In  addition,  each  State  and  Territory  now  receives 
annually  the  sum  of  $25,000  from  the  General  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  these  institutions,  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  30,  1890.  The  total  amoimt  that  has  been  paid  under  that 
act  up  to  and  including  the  installment  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1905,  is  $16,402,000. 

The  total  income  of  the  institutions  amounted  to  $11,659,955,  ot 
which  amoimt  nearly  50  per  cent  was  furnished  by  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  less  than  20  per  cent  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  remainder  from  endowments  from  other  than  Federal  and 
State  sources,  and  from  tuition  fees  and  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  institutions 
was  54,974,  of  which  number  6,381  were  reported  by  the  institutions 
for  colored  students.  The  number  of  students  in  technical  courses 
is  increasing  very  rapidly.  The  short  courses  in  agricultwul  sub- 
jects, which  were  started  only  a  comparatively  short  tim^  ago,  en- 
rolled students  as  follows:  Agriculture,  4,175;  horticulture,  173; 
dairying,  597. 

The  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  all  legislation  affecting  these 
institutions  enacted  at  the  sessions  of  1905  of  the  several  State 
legislatures.  Among  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  enact- 
ments may  be  mentioned  the  provision  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
for  an  annual  tax  levy  of  two-sevenths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  the  provision  by  Wyoming  for  an  annual 
tax  levy  of  three-eighths  of  a  mill  for  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
Many  of  the  States  are  making  generous  provision  for  buildings  and 
maintenance,  especially  for  instruction  and  experimentation  in 
agricultural  subjects. 

During  the  past  few  years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  establishment  of  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of 
secondary  grade  and  in  the  introduction  of  agricultural  and  related 
subjects  into  high  school  courses.     Alabama  has  one  agricultural 
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school  in  each  Congressional  district;  California  has  established  the 
California  Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis  Obispo;  in  Wisconsin  are 
the  Dunn  County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science,  at 
Menomonie,  and  the  Marathon  County  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Domestic  Economy,  at  Wausau;  Minnesota  has  passed  an  act  ^per- 
mitting the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  county  schools  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  economy;  and  Georgia  has  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  industrial  and  agricultural  jschools  in  the  several 
Congressional  districts  of  the  State. 

The  introduction  of  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  into 
the  common  schools,  especially  into  the  rural  schools,  is  now  strongly 
advocated,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  States  permit  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  in  the  common  schools.  In  order  that  the  subject 
may  be  properly  taught  in  such  schools,  it  is  necessary  that  proper 
facilities  be  provided  to  prepare  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary agriculture.  The  large  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  coimtry  are  women,  and  it  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  provision  be  made  for  the  training  of  women 
as  well  as  men  to  be  teachers  of  agriculture.  The  courses  of  study  in 
agriculture  no w^  offered  do  not  attract  many  women  to  them  and  are 
too  technical  to  meet  the  requirements  of  elementary  school  teachers. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  that  special  provision  be  made  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  extremely  desirable,  too,  that  men  be  trained  to 
assume  the  principalships  of  the  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  that  are  coming  into  being  and  to  give  instruction  in 
the  practice  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  related  subjects  in 
such  schools. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  which  offers  a  two-year  course  in  preparation  for 
rural  teaching.  The  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
has  a  four-year  course  in  industrial  pedagogy,  which  is  designed  to 
furnish  a  *' thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  manual  training 
and  the  elements  of  agriculture; "  it  offers  also  to  public  school  teach- 
ers a  summer  course  of  four  weeks  in  which  special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  manual  training,  elementary  agriculture,  and  school  gardening. 
Other  institutions  making  provision  for  instruction  of  teachers  in 
agricultural  subjects  by  means  of  summer  courses  are  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

If  the  subject  of  agriculture  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  common 
schools  throughout  the  country  there  should  be  at  least  one  place  in 
each  State  where  teachers  may  be  trained  to  give  such  instruction. 
The  "land-grant  colleges'*  are  undoubtedly  better  equipped  than  any 
other  class  of  institutions  to  provide  such  instruction.  It  might  be 
well,  therefore,  if  additional  funds  are  to  be  granted  to  them  by  the 
General  Government,  to  provide  that  a  part  of  such  funds  be  available 
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for  the  training  of  teachers  for  schools  where  elementary  agriculture 
and  related  subjects  are  included  in  the  course  of  study,  particularly 
of  teachers  of  agricultural  subjects  in  high  schools  and  State  normal 
schools. 

PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

Chapter  XXII  gives  statistics  of  professional  schools  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  theological  schools  in  1904-5 
was  7,411,  only  a  slight  increase  over  the  number  fifteen  years  before 
and  less  than  the  number  ten  years  before. 

Tlie  number  of  law  students  was  larger  than  ever  before — 14,714. 
The  niunber  of  medical  students,  on  the  contrary,  decreased  by  1,114, 
to  25,835,  which  is  smaller  than  the  nvunber  of  students  in  any  one  of 
the  four  preceding  years.  The  number  of  dental  students  decreased 
by  176,  to  7,149,  although  the  number  the  previous  year  (1903-4) 
showed  a  falling  off  of  nearly  1,000  students  from  the  year  1902-3. 
The  students  in  pharmacy,  4,944,  showed  an  increase  of  487  over  the 
previous  year. 

Since  the  number  of  theological  students  has  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary for  fifteen  years,  while  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
largely  increased,  one  would  infer  that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
clergymen  to  the  total  population  has  largely  decreased.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  nimiber  of  students  in  law  and  medicine  has  been 
largely  increasing,  it  would  be  supposed  that  the  proportionate  num- 
ber of  lawyers  and  physicians  has  correspondingly  increased.  A  com- 
parison of  the  United  States  census  reports  for  the  years  1880  and  1*900 
shows  neither  of  those  conclusions  to  be  altogether  correct.  In  1880 
there  was  one  clergyman  to  every  775  of  the  population;  in  1900  one 
clergyman  to  every  681  of  population.  In  1880  there  was  one  physi- 
cian to  every  585  of  the  population,  and  in  1900,  although  the  number 
of  students  had  doubled,  there  was  only  one  physician  to  every  576 
of  the  population.  Although  the  mmiber  of  law  students  was  quad- 
rupled in  the  period  from  1880  to  1900,  the  number  of  lawyers  showed 
no  such  increase,  there  being  one  lawyer  to  every  782  of  the  population 
in  1880  and  one  lawyer  to  every  665  of  the  population  in  1900.  The 
chapter  gives  also  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  laws  of  the  different  States 
governing  the  practice  of  medicine  and  dentistry. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

In  institutions  of  all  classes,  as  shown  in  Chapter  XXIII,  there  were 
enrolled  93,640  students  in  training  courses  for  teachers  in  the  year 
1904-5.  This  was  an  increase  of  6,401  over  the  preceding  year.  In 
all  public  institutions  there  were  68,035  students  of  this  class,  54,521 
of  these  being  in  public  normal  schools.  In  all  private  institutions 
there  were  25,605  students  of  this  class,  10,779  of  these  being  in  pri- 
vate normal  schools.     The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
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classes  of  institutions  oflfering  professional  instruction  to  teachers 
and  the  number  of  students  under  such  instruction  in  institutions  of 
each  class  for  the  four  years  1901-1905: 

Studenls  in  training  courses  for  teachers  reported  for  four  years. 


1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

Classes  of  institutions. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Public  normal  schools 

173 
109 
39 
195 
368 
357 

40,403 
15,665 
3003 
7687 
10,483 
7,892 

177 
109 
37 
204 
458 
279 

40,175 
14,939 
2,997 
8,340 
6,665 
5,887 

178 
91 
34 
196 
449 
272 

51,635 
11,902 
2,765 
7,396 
7488 

179 
80 
38 
213 
390 
206 

54,621 

Private  normal  schools 

10,779 
3.038 

Public  universities  and  colleges 

Private  universities  and  colleges 

8649 
10,476 
6,177 

Public  high  schools .". 

Private  mgh  schools 

Total 

1,241 

94,133 

1,264 

88,003 

1,220 

87,239 

1,205 

93,640 

In  ail  public  Institutions 

580 

661 

62,889 
31,244 

672 
502 

58,837 
20,166 

661 
559 

61,888 
25,351 

607 

668 

68,035 
26,605 

In  all  private  institutions 

The  chapter  gives  in  detail  the  statistics  of  179  public  normal 
schools  and  89  private  normal  schools  reporting  to  this  Bureau  for 
the  year  1904-5.  These  schools  had  10,360  graduates  for  the  year, 
or  15.86  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  65,300.  If  the  28,340 
students  in  training  courses  for  teachers  in  other  institutions  had  a 
proportionate  number  of  graduates,  the  total  number  of  such  gradu- 
ates for  the  year  must  have  been  about  14,855,  a  number  inadequate 
to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of  580,000  teachers  of  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  compares  the  statistics  of  public 
and  private  normal  schools  for  1890  and  1905: 


1889-90. 

1904-5. 

Schools. 

In- 
struct- 
ors. 

Nor- 
mal 
stu- 
dents. 

Nor- 
mal 
grad- 
uates. 

Schools. 

179 
89 

In- 
struct- 
ors. 

Nor- 
mal 
stu- 
dents. 

Nor- 
mal 
grad- 
uates. 

Public  normal  schools 

135 
43 

1,182 
274 

26,917 
7,897 

4,413 
824 

2,957 
694 

64,521 
10,779 

9,274 

Private  normal  schools 

1,086 

Total 

178 

1,456 

34,814 

5,237 

268 

3,651 

65,300 

10,360 

The  growth  of  public  normal  schools  since  1890  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table,  which  summarizes  the  public  appropriations  for  their 
support  and  for  improvements  each  year  for  the  past  sixteen  years: 

Public  appropriations  to  public  normal  schools  for  sixteen  years. 


Year. 

For  sup- 
port. 

For  build- 
ings. 

1880-90 

$1,312,419 
1,286,700 
1,567,082 
1,462,914 
1,996,271 
1,917,376 
2,187,875 
2,426,185 

1900,633 

1800-91 

409,916 

1891-92 

394,636 

1892-93 

816,826 

1803-94 

1,683,399 

1894-96 

1,003,933 

1895^96 

1,124,334 

1896-97 

743,333 

Year. 


1897-98. . . 
1898-99. . . 
1899-1900 
1900-1... 
1901-2... 
1902-3. . . 
1903-4... 
1904-6. . . 


For  suj)- 
port. 


$2,566,132 
2,510,034 
2,760,003 
3,068,485 
3,228,090 
3,582,168 
3,927,808 
4,131,606 


For  build- 
ings. 


$417,866 
660,896 
718, 507 
709,217 
906,301 

1,268,742 
916,443 

1,664,789 
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The  enrollment  of  students  of  high  school  grade  for  the  scholastic 
year  ending  June,  1905,  as  appears  from  Chapter  XXIV,  reached 
876,050,  or  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  an  increase  of  53,815  over  the  preceding  year. 
Public  high  schools  and  the  preparatory  departments  of  State  col- 
leges and  the  nonprofessional  departments  of  public  normal  schools 
had  695,989  of  the  secondary  students,  while  private  high  schools 
and  academies  and  the  preparatory  departments  of  private  colleges, 
private  manual  training  schools,  and  the  nonprofessional  depart- 
ments of  private  normal  schools  had  the  remaining  180,061  second- 
ary students.  The  numbers  of  students  thus  distributed  for  the  past 
two  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Secondary  students  in  institutions  of  all  classes. 


1903-4. 


1904-6. 


InstltuUoDB. 


Male.     Female.    Total 


Public  high  schoolB 

PubUo  nonnal  schools 

Publio  universities  and  colleges. . 

Piivate  high  schools 

Private  normal  schools 

Private  universities  and  colleges. 

Private  colleges  for  women 

Manual  training  schools 


Total. 


266,039 
2,160 
8,835 
51,500 
4,198 
30,073 


5,641 


368,535 


360,709 
3,243 
2,768 

51,808 
3,618 

14,555 
4,800 
3,130 


453,700 


635,808 
5,393 
11,603 
103,407 
7,816 
44,628 
4,800 
8,780 


822,235 


Male.     Female.    Total. 


288,391 
1,863 
8,967 

51,778 
6,007 

32,043 


5,651 


395,300 


391,311 
2,801 
2,666 

56,429 
4,653 

14,792 
5,627 
3,481 


480,750 


679,702 
4,664 
11,623 
107,207 
11,260 
46,835 
5,627 
9,132 


876,050 


The  nimiber  of  secondary  students  enrolled  in  the  classes  of  insti- 
tutions named  above,  for  each  year  since  1890,  are  given  in  the  table 
which  follows,  together  with  percentages  showing  the  ratio  of  such 
enrollment  to  the  total  population  of  the  country. 

Secondary  students  and  per  cent  of  population. 


Year. 


I    In  public  institu- 
tions. 


Secondary 
students. 


1880-90... 
1890-91... 
1801-02. . . 
1802-93... 
1803-94... 
1804-95... 
1895-96... 
1896-07... 
1807-96... 
1808-99... 
1809-1900. 
1900-1901. 
1901-2.... 
1902-3.... 
1903-4.... 
1904-5.... 


221,522 
222,868 
247,660 
266,628 
302,006 
361,370 
392,729 
420,460 
460,813 
488,549 
530,426 
568,740 
566,124 
606,412 
652.804 
695,969 


Percent 
of  popu- 
lation. 


0.30 
.35 
.38 
.39 
.46 
.53 
.66 
.50 
.63 
.66 
.70 
.72 
.72 
.76 
.80 
.84 


In  private  institu- 
tions. 


Secondary 
students. 


145,481 
147,567 
154,420 
153,792 
178,352 
178,342 
166,274 
164,445 
166,302 
166,678 
188,816 
177,260 
168,636 
168,223 
169,431 
190,061 


Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 


0.23 
.23 
.24 
.23 
;28 
.26 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.26 
.23 
.22 
.21 
.21 
.22 


In  both  classes. 


students.     ^IJZ"! 


367,003 
370,435 
402,080 
410,420 
480,358 
539,712 
560,003 
584,904 
626,115 
655.227 
719,241 
736,000 
734,760 
776,635 
822,235 
876,060 


C.'iO 
.58 
.62 
.62 
.71 
.70 
.79 
.h2 
.fc6 
.89 
.95 
.95 
.94 
.97 
1.01 
1.06 
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The  whole  number  of  secondary  students  is  given  in  the  following 
table  by  geographical  divisions  and  compared  with  the  enrollment 
for  the  preceding  year: 

Students  receiving  secondary  instmctxon  in  pitblic  and  private  kiqh  schools  and  academies 
and  \n  prepar<Uory  departments  of  colleges  and  other  tnstitiiHons. 


1903-4. 

1904-5. 

Per  cent  of  increase. 

Public. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

PobUc.    ^^t 

Total. 

Public. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

United  States 

662,804 

169,431 

822,236 

696,989 

180,061 

876,050 

6.62 

6.27 

6.54 

North  AtUntio  Division. ... 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. . . . 

Soath  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  DivlsTon 

211,304 
36,039 
52,152 

304,439 
48,870 

51,477 
23,970 
29,781 
51,751 
12,502 

962,781 
60,009 
81,883 

866,190 
61,372 

226,834 
38,140 
53,545 

323,979 
53,491 

52,702  279,536 
25,408     63,543 
30,807     84,442 
58,262  382,241 
12,797     66,288 

6.88 
5.83 
2.67 
6.42 
9.46 

2.38 
5.98 
3.92 
12.58 
2.36 

6.88 
5.89 
3.13 
7.31 
8.01 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  chapter  on  secondary  schools  is  devoted 
to  the  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools^ 
academies,  and  seminaries.  There  were  7,576  public  high  schools, 
with  28,461  teachers  of  secondary  students,  and  an  enrollment  of 
679,702  secondary  students,  and  1,627  private  high  schools,  with 
9,850  teachers  of  secondary  students,  and  an  enrollment  of  107,207 
secondary  students. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  since  1890  of  these  public 
and  private  high  schools,  that  is,  secondary  schools  proper.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  nimiber  of  schools,  the  number  of  secondary  students  in 
schools  of  that  class  and  the  number  of  teachers  of  such  students  are 
given.  The  exclusion  from  this  table  of  students  receiving  secondary 
instruction  in  colleges  and  other  institutions  outside  of  the  regular 
secondary  schools  accounts  for  the  number  of  secondary  students 
therein  given  being  less  than  that  given  in  the  preceding  tables. 

Public  and  private  high  schools  since  1889-90. 


Year 
reported. 

PubUc. 

Private. 

Total. 

Schools. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Students. 

Schools. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Schools. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Stu- 
dents. 

1889-90 

2,526 

9,120 

202,963 

1,632 

7,209 

94,931 

4,158 

16,329 

297,894 

1890-91 

2,771 

8,270 

211,596 

1,714 

6,231 

98,400 

4,485 

14,501 

309.996 

1801-92 

3,035 

9,564 

239,556 

1,650 

7.093 

100,739 

4,585 

16,657 

340,295 

1892-93 

3,218 

10,141 

254,023 

1,575 

7,199 

102,375 

4,793 

17,340 

356,398 

1893-94 

3.964 

12,120 

289,274 

1,982 

8,009 

118,645 

5,946 

20,129 

407.919 

1894-95 

4,712 

14,122 

350,099 

2,180 

8,550 

118,347 

6,892 

22,681 

468,446 

1895-96 

4,974 

15,700 

380,493 

2,106 

8,752 

106,654 

7,080 

24,452 

487.147 

189fr-97 

5,109 

16,809 

409,433 

2,100 

9,574 

107,633 

7,209 

26,383 

517,066 

1897-98 

5,315 

17,941 

449,600 

1,990 

9,357 

105,225 

7,305 

27,298 

554,825 

1898-99 

5,495 

18,718 

476,227 

1,957 

9,410 

103,838 

7,452 

28,128 

580,065 

1899-1900... 

6,005 

20,372 

519,251 

1,978 

10,117 

110,797 

7,983 

30.489 

630,048 

1900-1901... 

6,318 

21,778 

541,730 

1,892 

9,775 

108,221 

8,210 

31,553 

649,951 

1901-2 

6,292 

22,415 

550,611 

1,835 

9,903 

104,090 

8,127 

32,318 

655.301 

1902-3 

6,800 

24.349 

592.213 

1,690 

9,446 

101,847 

8.490 

33,795 

694,060 

1903-4 

7,230 

26,700 

635,808 

1,606 

9.566 

103.407 

8,836 

36,320 

739.215 

1904-5 

7,576 

28,461 

679,702 

1,627 

9,850 

107,207 

9,203 

38.311 

786.909 
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From  the  above  table  is  derived  the  following,  which  shows  the 
relative  number  of  public  and  private  high  schools,  teachers,  and 
students  in  sixteen  years: 

Relative  progress  of  public  and  private  high  schools  in  sixteen  years. 


Per  oent  of  num- 

Per cent  of  num- 

Per cent  of  num- 

Year reported. 

ber  of  aohooU. 

ber  of  teachers. 

ber  of  students. 

Public. 

Private. 

Public. 

Private. 

Public. 

Private. 

188(MN) 

60.75 
61.78 
66.19 

39.25 
38.22 
83.81 

55.85 
57.03 
57.42 

44.15 
42.97 
42.58 

68.13 
68.26 
7a  40 

3L87 

1800-91 

31.74 

l»l-«2 

29.60 

1892-M 

66.23 

33.77 

60.25 

39.75 

70.78 

20.22 

1803-04 

66.67 

33.33 

60.21 

39.79 

70.91 

29.09 

1894-95 

68.37 

31.63 

62.26 

37.74 

74.74 

25.26 

ia05-06 

70.25 

29.75 

64.21 

35.79 

78.11 

21.89 

l»fr-«7 

70.87 

29.13 

63.71 

36.29 

79.18 

20.82 

1897-98 

72.76 

27.24 

65.72 

34.28 

81.03 

18.97 

1898-99 

73.74 

26.26 

66.55 

33.45 

82.10 

17.90 

1899-1900 

75.22 

24.78 

66.82 

33.18 

82.41 

17.59 

1900-1901 

76.95 

23.05 

69.02 

30.96 

83.35 

16.65 

1901-2 

77.42 

22.58 

69.36 

30.64 

8102 

15.96 

1902-3 

80.04 

19.96 

72.05 

27.95 

85i33 

14.67 

1903-4 

81.82 

18.18 

73.67 

26.33 

86.01 

13.99 

1904-6 

82.32 

17.68 

74.29 

25.71 

86.38 

13.62 

MANUAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  TBAININQ. 

Chapter  XXV  shows  that  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  having  4,000  population  and  over  manual  training 
is  taught  in  some  of  the  grades  of  the  public  schools.  There  are 
1,212  school  systems  in  cities  of  the  size  named,  and  in  420  of  these 
manual  training  forms  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  In  1890 
only  37  city  school  systems  included  manual  training  in  the  course 
of  instruction.  In  1894  the  number  had  increased  to  95,  in  1900  to 
169,  in  1901  to  232,  in  1902  to  270,  in  1903  to  322,  and  in  1904  to  411. 
Eleven  years  ago  this  Bureau  received  reports  from  15  manual  train- 
ing schools.  These  schools  had  3,362  students  in  manual  training — 
2,403  boys  and  959  girls — all  of  secondary  or  high  school  grade.  The 
next  year,  with  the  same  number  of  schools  reporting,  there  were 
4,892  students,  of  whom  3,621  were  boys  and  1,271  girls.  In  1897 
the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  40,  with  13,890  students — 
9,224  boys  and  4,666  girls.  Industrial  training  schools,  or  schools 
in  which  certain  trades  were  taught,  were  included  with  the  manual 
training  schools  proper,  and  since  1897  the  statistics  given  are  for 
''manual  and  industrial  training."  In  1898  there  were  58  manual 
and  industrial  training  schools,  with  18,977  students — 12,975  boys 
and  6,002  girls.  All  of  these  were  reported  as  students  of  secondary 
or  high  school  grade.  In  1900  there  were  69  schools,  with  24,716 
students — 15,819  boys  and  8,897  girls.  In  1904  there  were  98  schools, 
with  36,680  students— 20,701  boys  and  15,979  girls— and  in  1905  the 
number  had  increased  to  106  schools,  with  43,197  students — 25,571 
boys  and  17,626  girls. 
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BUSINESS   SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  of  business  schools  are  given  in  Chapter  XXVI.  This 
Bureau  received  reports  from  529  commercial  and  business  schools 
for  the  year  1904-5.  These  schools  had  146,086  students,  84,621 
men  and  61,465  women.  There  were  also  10,377  students  in  business 
courses  in  colleges  and  universities,  2,632  in  such  courses  in  normal 
schools,  13,394  in  private  high  schools  and  academies,  and  90,309  in 
public  high  schools,  making  a  grand  total  of  262,798  students,  144,905 
men  and  117,893  women,  in  commercial  or  business  courses  in  all 
classes  of  institutions. 

SCHOOLS   FOB   NUBSES. 

In  Chapter  XXVII  the  number  of  nm-se-training  schools  is  reported 
as  862,  or  138  more  than  were  reported  in  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  in  nurse  training  was  19,824, 
an  increase  of  2,111  over  the  number  of  the  year  before.  These  fig- 
lu-es  indicated  a  remarkable  advance  in  training  of  this  type.  In 
addition  to  those  reported  above,  there  were  456  pupils  in  special 
hospitals  taking  short  courses  of  instruction  in  particular  subjects, 
making  altogether  20,280  nurse  pupils. 

In  the  hospitals  with  nurse-training  schools  (exclusive  of  those  for 
the  insane)  there  were  accommodations  for  72,637  patients.  The 
value  of  the  hospitals  reported  aggregated  over  $87,000,000,  and,  as 
many  of  them  did  not  report  this  item,  it  is  probable  a  full  valuation 
would  exceed  $100,000,000.  Nine  States  have  established  boards  of 
examiners  for  the  registration  of  nurses,  namely,  North  Carolina 
(March  3,  1903),  New  Jersey  (April  7,  1903),  New  York  (April  24, 
1903),  Virginia  (May  1,  1903),  Maryland  (March  25,  1904),  Indiana 
(February  27,  1905),  California  (March  21,  1905),  Colorado  (April  12, 
1905),  and  Connecticut  (June  6,  1905). 

SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  COLOBED  BACE. 

Since  1870  the  Southern  States  have  expended  the  aggregate  of 
$818,242,553  for  pubUc  schools  (Chapter  XXVIII).  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  $149,000,000  of  this  sum  has  been  expended  to 
support  common  schools  for  the  colored  race.  For  the  year  1904-5 
the  sum  of  $46,401,832  was  expended  in  the  South  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  schools  for  both  races,  about  20  per  cent  of  this  sum 
being  for  the  support  of  the  schools  for  negroes.  The  enrollment  in 
the  common  schools  for  the  whites  was  4,564,798,  while  the  negro 
schools  had  an  enrollment  of  1,602,194,  the  latter  number  including 
7,250  secondary  students  in  146  high  schools.  Statistics  of  the  128 
private  institutions  devoted  to  the  secondary  and  higher  education 
of  the  colored  race  will  be  found  in  the  same  chapter. 
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REFORM    SCHOOLS.    * 

There  were  99  reformatories  and  other  institutions  known  as  State 
industrial  schools  for  juveniles  reporting  in  1905  (Chapter  XXIX). 
These  schools  had  38,006  inmates,  36,580  of  these  being  taught  the 
common  school  branches  for  some  part  of  the  year,  and  30,378  having 
some  industrial  training.  These  schools  employed  771  teachers,  with 
2,013  assistants  caring  for  the  inmates. 

SCHOOLS   FOR  THE   DEFECTIVE    CLASSES. 

Chapter  XXX  includes  the  statistics  or  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
and  the  feeble  minded.  There  were  40  schools  for  the  blind,  employ- 
ing 505  teachers  and  having  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  4,441  pupils — 
2,401  boys  and  2,040  girls.  There  were  136  schools  for  the  deaf,  56 
State  institutions,  64  public  day  schools,  and  16  private  schools,  with 
an  aggregate  enrollment  of  11,952  pupils — 6,496  boys  and  5,456  girls. 
There  were  25  State  schools  and  15  private  schools  for  the  feeble 
minded,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  16,240  pupils — 8,683  boys  and 
7,557  girls.  In  all  the  above-named  institutions  greater  prominence 
is  given  year  by  year  to  manual  and  industrial  training. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  public  education  in 
the  United  States  continued  during  the  year  1904-5  to  make  substan- 
tial progress,  as  in  the  years  immediately  preceding.  It  appears  also 
that  a  work  of  the  greatest  magnitude  remains  to  be  done  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  rate  of  educational  progress  which  shall  not  only  equal 
the  rate  of  national  development  in  general,  but  shall  in  many  partic- 
ulars proceed  even  more  rapidly,  in  order  to  prepare  in  advance  for 
future  demands  which  can  already  be  foreseen. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  establishing  this  OflBce 
it  devolves  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  present  annually 
to  Congress  a  statement  not  only  of  facts  but  of  recommendations 
which  will  in  his  judgment  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  the  Office 
was  established,  namely,  that  of  aiding  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  sys- 
tems, and  otherwise  promoting  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  country.  The  first  recommendation  which  I  beg  to  submit  in 
view  of  this  provision  is  that  greater  effort  be  put  forth  to  improve 
the  school  attendance  of  this  country,  which  is  still  in  an  extremely 
unsatisfactory  condition.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  a  variety 
of  means  and  agencies  be  organized  in  effective  cooperation.  Among 
such  means  and  agencies  may  be  mentioned,  first,  compulsory-attend- 
ance laws  in  the  States  and  the  faithful  execution  of  such  laws,  with 
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the  help,  wherever  necessary,  of  truant  ofl5cers;  secondly,  special 
schools  for  truant  and  mcorrigible  children;  thirdly,  juvenile  courts 
in  the  cities;  fourthly,  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
as  wage  earners  up  to  an  age  when  such  employment  will  no  longer 
be  physically  injurious,  and  limiting  such  employment  beyond  that 
age  to  give  full  opportunity  for  the  acquirement  of  at  least  a  well- 
rounded  elementary  education,  and  provision  by  the  employment  of 
inspectors  and  otherwise  for  rendering  such  laws  fully  operative; 
fifthly,  provision  for  tjie  transportation  of  school  children  in  country 
districts,  particularly  in  connection  with  consolidated  schools; 
sixthly,  provision  for  good  roads  leading  to  district  and  consolidated 
schools;  seventhly,  provision  for  hygienic  conditions  in  schools  and 
the  cooperation  of  boards  of  public  health  in  promoting  and  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  school  children;  eighthly,  such  differentiation  and 
enrichment  of  instruction  in  the  higher  elementary  and  secondary 
grades,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  thorough  commercial  and 
technical  courses,  as  will  enable  the  schools  to  keep  a  firmer  hold  upon 
that  considerable  class  of  pupils,  particularly  boys,  who  are  now  drawn 
away  from  school  by  opportunities  for  profitable  employment. 

The  second  recommendation  which  I  would  respectfully  present  is 
concerned  with  the  fact,  which  every  year  makes  more  obvious,  that 
our  public  education  has  passed  into  an  international  stage  in  its 
development.  The  approach  of  the  second  International  Peace  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague  has  turned  public  attention  to  the  many-sided 
modem  movement  toward  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
.relations.  Governments,  in  striving  to  maintain  an  honorable 
peace,  require  the  reenforcement  of  popular  sentiment,  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  such  public  sentiment  should  steadily 
demand  a  peace  which  makes  for  righteousness,  and  no  other  peace 
than  that  which  will  make  for  righteousness.  A  public'  sentiment, 
calling  for  such  peace  will  be  stable  only  when  it  rests  upon  an  appre- 
ciative understanding  of  other  nations.  In  this  there  is  a  great  work 
for  education  the  world  over,  that  it  help  the  nations  imderstand  one 
another.  Whatever  the  schools  may  do  to  this  great  end  will  count  for 
real  education.  Can  any  form  of  learning,  in  fact,  be  more  liberal- 
izing, more  expanding,  more  tonic,  than  the  insight  gained  through 
knowledge  of  other  peoples,  our  contemporaries,  who  with  us  are  the 
makers  of  modem  history? 

Already  a  considerable  movement  is  imder  way  looking  to  the 
annual  commemoration  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  Hague  conference,  which  occurred  on  the  18th 
day  of  May,  1899.  Such  a  celebration  seems  eminently  desirable, 
by  way  of  laying  due  emphasis  in  the  schools  upon  the  vital  relations 
of  modern  peoples  one  to  another.  I  would  accordingly  recommend 
that,  so  far  as  consistent  with  State  and  local  conditions,  the  18th 
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day  of  May  in  each  year  be  designated  as  a  day  of  special  observ- 
ance in  the  schools.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  anniversary  day,  and  in  the  instruction  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  year,  the  effort  be  made  to  promote  an  insight  into 
the  true  aims  and  aspirations  of  our  own  nation  and  of  the  other 
nations  with  whom  we  are  to  work  together  in  the  making  of  a  higher 
world  civiUzation.  This  view  calls  for  a  more  thorough  teaching  of 
geography  and  history  in  the  elementary  schools,  that  the  first 
notions  formed  by  the  children  in  those  schools,  of  our  relations  with 
other  lands  and  peoples,  may  be  true  and  temperate;  it  calls  for  a 
better  teaching  of  modem  languages  and  Hteratures  in  our  secondary 
schools  and  colleges;  and  in  the  more  highly  specialized  studies  of 
commercial  and  technical  schools  it  calls  for  more  thorough  and  accu- 
rate instruction  in  all  subjects  having  to  do  with  the  relations  of  our 
home  land  with  foreign  lands. 

This  is  not  a  foreign  view  of  American  education,  but  rather  an 
American  view;  for  it  is  already  clear  that  American  institutions 
can  reach  their  full  development  only  by  finding  their  rightful  place 
in  the  current  of  the  world's  history,  and  that  only  by  so  doing  can 
they  become  fully  American. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  MOSELY  EDUCATIONAL  COM- 

MISSION.« 

By  W.  T.  Harris. 

Mr.  Mofiely  states  in  the  pre^e  to  his  collection  of  reports  that  it  was  the  success  of 
engineers  from  the  United  States  whom  he  had  known  in  South  Africa  that  turned  his  ' 
attention  this  way  to  see  "what  sort  of  country  it  was  that  was  responsible  for  sending 
so  many  level-headed  men  to  the  Cape.*'  He  mentions  Gardner  Williams,  a  Califor- 
nia engineer,  who  arrived  in  South  Africa  and  took  the  management  of  the  De  Beers 
Company.  **  Gardner  Williams  imported  Louis  Seymour,  and  these  were  followed  by 
many  other  American  engineers,  including  Perkins,  Jennings,  and  Hammond 

"So  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  the  form  of  education  given  in  the  United  States 
is  responsible  for  much  of  its  success,  and  I  returned  home  determined,  if  possible,  to 
get  together  a  party  of  experts  to  visit  the  country  and  test  the  soundness  of  my 
conclusions." 

A  splendid  set  of  men  were  finally  enlisted,  representing  British  education  more  or 
less  completely  in  its  entirety,  forming  a  noteworthy  commission  organized  "to  inves- 
tigate the  relations  between  education  and  commercial  and  industrial  efficiency;''  or, 
phrased  differently,  "to  find  out  the  educational  causes  and  conditions  which  have 
contributed  to  the  rapid  industrial  development  of  the  United  States." 

The  reports  fill  a  book  of  400  pages  octavo,  and  form  a  mass  of  acute  observations, 
critical  suggestions,  appreciative  explanations,  candid  statements  of  disagreement — 
all  in  admirable  tone. 

The  advantage  to  Americans  in  this  book  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the 
contributions  it  contains  are  written  by  people  who  have  a  different  national  point  of 
view  from  our  own.  They  teach  how  to  see  in  what  we  are  doing  a  different  result,  or 
series  of  results,  from  those  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  for. 

Each  essay  deserves  the  most  careful  attention  from  the  American  reader.  And  the 
whole  book — it  deserves  to  have  a  special  lectureship  devoted  to  it  in  each  one  of  our 
normal  schools. 

No  magazine  paper  of  ordinary  limits  can  deal  adequately  with  the  matters  contained 
in  any  one  of  a  dozen  of  the  best  individual  reports. 

I  must  content  myself  with  quoting  passages  here  and  there  touching  live  questions, 
and  at  times  commenting  on  the  difference  between  the  British  and  the  American 
points  of  view.  There  are  the  manual-training  question,  the  public  high  schools,  the 
schools  of  commerce,  natural  science,  the  study  of  English,  immigration,  the  increase 
of  women  teachers,  and  the  great  question  of  coeducation. 

On  these  last  two  topics  Americans  will  read  according  to  their  convictions  with 
some  warmth  the  divergent  views  which  members  of  the  commission  put  forward. 

We  must  all  feel  that  the  occasion  put  forward  as  the  ground  for  the  appointment  of 
the  commission  is  in  itself  a  delicate  but  overwhelming  piece  of  national  flattery — in 
a  good  sense  of  the  word  "flattery."  For  it  assumes  as  the  most  real  of  facts  an 
achieved  greatness  of  the  United  States  in  industry  and  commerce,  and  seeks  to  find 
its  source  in  a  self-conscious  and  reasonable  preparation  for  it  on  the  part  of  our  people 
in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 

a  Reprinted  by  permission  from  tbe  Educational  Review,  New  York,  September,  1904. 
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We  read  with  some  incredulity  the  words  in  which  the  members  of  the  commission 
speak  of  our  achievements  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  we  gladly  return  again 
and  again  to  what  is  said  in  praise  of  our  national  enthusiasm  for  the  schooling  of  our 
people. 

The  reports  of  the  Moeely  Educational  Commission  to  the  United  States  of  America  ^ 
have  been  compiled  for  publication  in  alphabetical  order.  They  consist  of  27  indi- 
vidual reports,  with  a  preliminary  statement  by  Mr.  Moeely,  and  a  brief  summary 
of  the  several  individual  reports  by  Prof.  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  himself  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  important  individual  reports. 

There  is  manifest  throughout  the  series  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  a  desire  to  see  all 
the  good  that  is  possible  in  the  management  of  American  education.  The  members  of 
the  commission  looked  carefully  to  find  in  the  American  education  system  an  expla- 
nation of  the  great  national  influence  of  America  in  industry  and  commerce. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  our  institutions  for  the  development  of 
directive  power  in  the  conquest  of  nature  have  been  of  a  high  order  for  many  years, 
and  that  our  institutes  of  technology  have  had  a  large  influence  upon  American  indus- 
tries that  relate  to  transportation  and  intercommunication  and  motive  power,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  nature  of  the  studies  undertaken  in  them,  and  equally  well  seen  if 
one  traces  out  one  by  one  the  life  history  and  influence  of  the  graduates  of  these 
institutions. 

Mr.  Shepheard,  chairman  of  the  technical  education  board  of  the  London  County 
Council,  believes  that  "it* will  be  found  that  every  member  of  the  Moeely  Commission 
will  have  come  back  with  the  same  opinion  that  I  have,  namely,  that  England  is  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  when  the  business  aspect  of  education  is  considered.  Where 
we  turn  out  10  highly  qualified  men  they  turn  out  hundreds,  and  their  trade  reaps 
corresponding  advantage.  Undoubtedly  we  have  in  England  an  advantage  which 
the  Americans  do  not  possess  in  our  widely  scattered  polytechnics  and  smaller  tech- 
nical institutions.  But  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  higher  grade  of  technical  work 
(American  'institutes  of  technology'),  and  in  this  respect  we,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  are 
at  present  a  long  way  behind  the  States.*' 

In  American  education  it  is  well  kno¥m  that  new  experiments  get  advertised 
extensively,  and  cities  that  are  proposing  to  establish  an  experimental  school  on  a 
new  method  give  it  a  place  in  their  educational  reports  that,  without  any  intent  to 
deceive,  would  carry  the  conviction  to  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land  who  reads  our 
reports  that  the  new  experiment  here  is  something  well  established  and  exercising 
an  immense  influence,  not  only  uj>on  our  schools,  but  uj>on  our  industries.  On  this 
account  it  had  to  be  explained  again  and  again  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Moeely  Com- 
mission by  our  teachers  and  industrial  directors  that  our  excellent  manual-training 
schools  and  higher  institutions  for  industry  and  art  (such  as  the  Drexel  Institute, 
the  Pratt  Institute,  and  other  institutions  of  similar  high  grade)  had  not  been  long 
enough  in  existence  to  make  themselves  felt  in  American  industry  to  such  an  extent  aa 
to  explain  the  prodigious  increase  of  our  exports  and  imports. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  well  aware  that  our  manual-training  schools,  now  numer- 
ous and  still  rapidly  increasing,  are  of  recent  establishment.  Their  development  in 
ten  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 


Schools. 


1894 , 

1897 1 

1898 

1899 ' 

1900 

1901 

1902 ; 

1903 \ 

I 


Males. 


2,403 
9,224 
12,975 
13.903 
15,819 
18,928 
18,771 
20,170 


Females. 


959 
4,666 
6,002 
6,798 
8,897 
10,053 
10,736 
12,802 


Total 
students. 


3,362 
13,890 
18,977 
20,701 
24,716 
28,981 
29,507 
33,062 


a  Cooperative  Printing  Society  (Limited);  London,  1904. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  in  which 
manual  training  was  given  in  the  years  indicated  (it  includes  also  the  cities  contain- 
ing the  schools  of  the  above  table): 


State  or  Territory. 

1800. 

1804. 

1806. 

1898. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

United  States 

37 

95 

121 

146 

169 

232 

270 

North  Atlantic  Division 

23 

i 

52 
3 
2 

30 

8 

72 
6 
2 
31 
10 

80 
5 
5 
45 
11 

94 
10 
3 
48 
14 

112 
16 
12 
73 
19 

125 

South  Atlantic  Division 

22 

South  Central  Division 

12 

North  Central  Division 

89 

Western  Division 

22 

Ten  years  is  too  short  a  period  to  reap  the  results  of  a  system  of  industrial  schools, 
no  matter  how  well  equipped  and  how  efficiently  managed. 

There  does  not  remain  any  question  in  the  mind  of  an  American  familiar  with  the 
equipment  and  management  of  such  schoob  already^ounded,  and  of  the  others  about 
to  be  founded  in  the  several  centers  of  population,  that  our  industry  is  to  be  greatly 
affected  by  our  industrial  schools.  For  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  dispute  that  the 
school  is  far  more  potent  in  the  preparation  of  the  skilled  laborer  than  mere  apprentice- 
ship. The  school  discovers  and  teaches  the  highest  results  of  skill,  and  it  hastens 
forward  the  pupil  without  tedious  delay  into  the  possession  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation;  it  brings  together  the  devices  invented  along  the  lines  of 
the  several  industries  and  along  the  lines  of  the  most  efficient  methods  of  managing 
the  details  of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  places  these  before  the  learner 
with  painstaking  explanations  of  their  rationale. 

Apprenticeship,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  for  its  efficiency  directly  upon  the 
intelligence  and  generosity  of  the  firm  or  corporation  that  employs  the  apprentice. 
One-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  apprentices  (and  some  would  say  nine-tenths  of  the  appren- 
tices) employed  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  are  kept  back  for  years  in  places  of 
drudgery,  and  their  interests  neglected  for  the  selfish  profit  of  the  business  manager, 
or  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  older  workmen  who  have  completed  their 
apprenticeship.  The  average  American  boy  escapes  from  his  apprenticeship  before 
he  has  really  learned  the  higher  forms  of  skill  in  his  trade.  The  boy  has  patience 
sufficient  to  learn  his  subject  according  to  the  methods  of  the  school,  but  he  can  not 
submit  to  the  humbling  process  of  the  old-fashioned  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
which  involves  three  to  five  years  of  drudgery. 

Many  of  the  reports  by  the  members  of  the  Mosely  Commission  indicate  a  disap- 
pointment at  what  they  see  in  our  industrial  schools,  and  at  the  evidently  defective 
systems  of  apprenticeship  in  the  United  States — generously  praising  noteworthy 
exceptions — but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  have  noticed  sufficiently  that  the 
American  boy  is  fitted  by  the  general  course  of  the  common  school  for  a  successful 
directorship  of  machinery.  The  graduate  of  the  elementary  school  is  well  fitted  by 
alertness  and  versatility  to  direct  or  "tend"  the  machine  in  the  textile  manufactory, 
or  in  the  machine  shop,  or  in  agriculture.  If  we  remember  that  the  manual-training 
school  does  not  cultivate  alertness,  versatility,  and  the  power  of  attention  any  more 
than,  if  quite  as  much  as,  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  schools  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  "natural  philosophy"  or  physics,  not  to  mention  grammar  and  other  lan- 
guage studies,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  in  our  country,  'rrhere  industrial  machinery 
of  every  kind  is  almost  universally  used,  the  American  laborer  is  found  to  be  possessed 
of  noteworthy  skill  and  ability  to  turn  out  a  laige  amount  of  product,  and  that  he  is 
able  to  adjust  himself  to  new  situations,  for  the  common-school  curricula  give  exactly 
the  best  training  for  this. 

The  use  of  the  printed  page  as  an  instrument  to  acquire  the  result  of  other  people's 
experience  is  carried  so  far  in  America  as  to  make  it  the  well-known  characteristic 
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of  American  school  methods.  The  youth  at  school  is  taught  to  be  an  investigator  by 
means  of  the  book.  His  chief  effort  is  to  master  the  information  extant  on  the  sub- 
ject; it  is  only  his  secondary  effort  to  verify  the  information  which  he  finds  in  books. 

This  is  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  chosen  method  of  American  ped- 
agogy. Its  strength  is  its  ability  to  get  hold  of  the  experience  of  others — make  all 
other  human  endeavor  vicarious — make  it  tributary  to  the  pupil's  own  endeavor. 
Its  weakness  is  that  it  accumulates  more  experience  of  others  than  it  really  assimi- 
lates, and  is  more  or  less  pedantic  and  superficial — superficial  because  not  made  the 
pupil's  own  by  verification.  In  fact,  its  superficiality  is  a  saving  quality,  for  it  is 
better  for  the  pupil  to  know,  in  myriads  of  cases,  that  there  is  a  valuable  experience 
recorded  in  the  technical  journal  or  in  the  encyclopedia  than  it  is  to  master  it  in  all 
its  details  on  first  acquaintance.  He  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  effort  at  exhaust- 
ing the  subject  by  a  thorough  study  in  the  case  of  the  first  thing  that  he  encountered, 
and  would  arrest  his  development  then  and  there. 

But  when  he  comes  later  in  his  actual  industry  to  encounter  difiiculties  in  his  work 
he  knows  where  to  get  the  results  of  other  people's  experiments  and  all  the  details  of 
their  patient  struggles.  He  uses  these  thankfully  and  makes  all  the  more  a  valuable 
contribution  to  science  or  industry  because  he  has  first  availed  himself  of  human 
experience  stored  up  for  him  by  means  of  the  printed  page. 

His  superficiality  is  therefore  only  seeming — ^he  is  holding  his  own  poise  in  the 
presence  of  the  mass  of  learning  available  in  books.  If  he  gave  himself  up  to  verbatim 
et  literatim  thoroughness,  he  would  stop  at  the  vestibule  for  the  sixteen  years  of  his 
school  life.  He  would  become  arrested  in  his  spiritual  development  and  would  lose 
his  power  of  initiative.  But  the  student  who  is  interested  in  the  net  results — inter- 
ested in  the  whole  province  of  learning  rather  than  in  its  minute  details — and  who 
tastes  rather  than  crams  all  into  his  stomach  at  once,  continues  to  grow  in  self-activity 
provided  he  devotes  the  same  amount  of  time  to  the  subject.  He  postpones  his  spe- 
cializing till  it  is  necessary. 

I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  a  remark  of  Mr.  Mosely  himself  in  regard  to 
the  superiority  of  initiative  which  Americans  exhibited  in  South  Africa. 

It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers  [at  a  dinner]  that  the  early  pioneer  spirit, 
which  had  to  fight  the  red  Indian  and  subjugate  the  country,  might  be  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  United  States  apart  from  education.  pSx)m  this  expression  of 
opinion  I  beg  to  differ.  During  the  many  years  I  spent  in  South  Africa  1  saw  the 
same  class  of  men  [men  from  England]  visit  its  shores,  and  yet  comparatively  little 
progress  was  made,  not  because  the  country  had  no  resources,  but  because  education 
there  had  not  reached  the  same  high  plane  that  it  has  in  the  United  States. 

Here  the  reference  is  unmistakably  to  a  cause  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  study  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  high  schools,  which  turn  out  pupils  who  have  the 
advantage  of  a  general  survey  of  the  fields  of  learning,  and  not  to  pupils  who  iixe  special 
experts  in  mining,  conmierce,  or  the  industries. 

It  is  the  general  education  which  gives  the  maximum  power  of  initiative  in  the 
presence  of  a  new  situation.  It  is  our  common  schooling,  elementary  and  secondary, 
in  numerous  public  high  schools  and  private  academies,  added  to  our  national  spirit 
of  enterprise,  that  trains  the  youth  with  us  to  take  in  the  industrial  situation  and  the 
opportunity  it  offers  at  a  glance.  Of  course,  we  do  not  get  any  noteworthy  advantage 
without  incident  disadvantages,  and  while  students  are  making  the  effort  to  take  in 
the  whole  situation  they  are  necessarily  engaged  in  suppressing  or  inhibiting  such 
attention  to  the  details  as  is  necessary  for  expert  work.  Hence  our  knowledge  seems 
superficial  and  is  superficial,  in  fact. 

This  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ideal  of  '^thoroughness"  leads  often  to  a 
wholesale  condemnation  of  American  education.  But  the  case  looks  different  when 
one  considers  that  directive  power  must  not  let  itself  be  absorbed  by  details  so  much 
as  to  lame  the  power  of  combination  and  the  sound  judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances — so  much  as  to  destroy  the  alertness,  in  fact. 
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What  has  been  condemned  as  superficiality  on  the  part  of  the  American  very  often 
amoimts  to  a  specialization  on  the  main  point  at  issue.  It  is  concentrated  on  what  is 
to  be  done;  it  is  about  to  observe  what  new  combination  is  to  be  made.  This  general 
question  which  concerns  alertness  of  action  is  the  paramoimt  one  for  the  present 
moment.  And  any  analytic  absorption  in  some  special  feature  before  the  observer 
will  cause  him  to  waste  his  time  on  what  is  impracticable,  unless  kept  strictly  subordi- 
nate to  the  general  question  of  cui  bono— of  what  use  is  this  particular  thing  which 
I  am  analyzing  to  science  or  to  industry,  or  to  any  manner  of  human  benefit  which  I 
have  in  view? 

But  thoroughness  of  specialization  has  its  place  in  reenforcing  the  present  moment 
by  the  application  of  the  lessons  of  past  experience.  This  is  the  strength  of  thorough- 
ness in  preparation  for  the  collisions  of  the  present.  But  these  lessons  can  not  be 
applied  except  by  the  man  who  is  able  to  combine  the  details  into  one  view  with  a 
rapid  glance — and  this  is  alertness. 

Mr.  Mosely  sums  up  his  reflections  upon  the  educational  system  here  as  follows* 

My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  average  American  boy  when  he  leaves 
school  is  infinitely  better  fitted  for  his  vocation  and  struggle  in  life  than  the  Englidi 
boy,  and  in  consequence  there  are  in  the  United  States  a  smaller  proportion  of  fail- 
ures," and  fewer  who  slide  downhill,  and  eventually  join  the  pauper,  criminal,  or 
"submerged  tenth"  class.  The  aim  of  education  in  America  is  to  make  every  boy 
fit  for  some  definite  calling  in  life,  and  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  think  that 
nearly  every  lad  if  properly  trained  is  fit  for  something.  All  can  not  be  great  suc- 
cesses, and  clever,  successful  men  are  to  a  large  extent  bom,  not  made;  but  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  every  lad  some  branch  of  industry  that  will  enable 
him  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  and  make  him  a  help,  rather  than  a  burden,  to  society. 
As  I  have  said,  the  true-bom  American  does  not  become  a  drag  upon  his  fellows,  but 
takes  his  place  as  a  respectable  citizen,  earning  his  living  soberly  and  honestly. 

Mr.  Mosely  quotes  a  table  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Dodge,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  on  the  money  value  of  technical  training  in  the 
United  States.  Its  results  are  given  in  a  graphic  form,  and  show  the  progress  in 
earning  capacity  of  the  groups  to  which  it  refers. 

Unskilled  labor  begins  at  the  age  of  16  years  at  $3  a  week  wages  and  increases  in 
skill  and  amount  of  wages  for  six  years,  when  it  has  completed  it»  career  and  arrived 
at  a  stage  of  arrested  development  in  the  twenty-third  year  at  $10.20  a  week. 

The  shop-trained  laborer  begins  at  the  same  age  and  wages,  rises  more  rapidly,  and 
at  two  years  later  reaches  his  full  growth  at  the  age  of '24  and  with  wages  at  $16.80  a 
week. 

The  trade  school  does  better  than  the  apprenticeship  system  of  shop  training  and 
turns  out  its  students  after  three  years  of  instruction  at  the  age  of  19  with  an  ability  to 
earn  $12  a  week.  Six  years  later,  at  25  years  of  age,  the  wages  rise  to  $22  a  week,  and 
may  reach  a  maximum  of  $25  a  week  some  years  later. 

The  graduate  of  the  school  of  technology  has  carried  on  his  school  studies  for  six 
years  beyond  the  age  of  16  and  begins  to  receive  on  graduation  at  22  the  sxun  of  $13  a 
week,  and  his  wages  continue  to  increase  until  ten  years  after  graduation  they  amount 
to  $43  a  week. 

Manual  traning  is  commended  in  the  general  report  signed  by  all  members  of  the 
commission.  '*  Such  work  appears  to  be  in  many  ways  of  high  value  as  an  educational 
discipline." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Heape  says  of  manual  training  in  his  report: 

Manual  training  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  bench  work  in  wood  was  be^n  in  America 
in  1879,  when,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  a  manuai- training  school 
was  opened  at  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with  the  Wa^ngton  University.  The  success 
of  this  school  led  to  the  speed^'^  oiganization  of  similar  schools  in  other  cities — in 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  Toledo  in  1884,  in  Philadelphia  in  1885,  and  so  on.  In  1895 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  under  the  lead  of  the  State  board  of  education,  made  it 
obligatory  upon  every  city  in  the  State  of  30,000  or  more  inhabitants  to  estabU:?h  and 
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maintain  manual  training  in  a  high  school.  This  has  been  one  source  from  which 
manual  training  has  spread;  there  has  also  been  another,  representing  an  opposite 
extreme  of  thought.  It  has  grown  from  the  kindeisarten.  The  first  source  emphasized 
the  utilitarian  side,  the  other  came  purely  as  an  educational  idea.  From  the  union  of 
these  two  growths  has  resulted  manual  training  as  it  is  seen  to-day  in  the  States,  not  on 
the  one  hand  entirely  technical  and  utilitarian,  nor  on  the  other  as  distinctly  educa- 
tional as  if  it  were  wholly  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  kindenarten.  *  *  *  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  mere  manual  dexterity,  or  simply  the  deft  manipulation 
of  tools,  is  not  the  main  object  sought — the  educational  aim  must  always  be  kept  well 
in  view.  Time  that  is  spent  in  merely  perfecting  the  manipulation  required  to  con- 
struct a  model  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  well  made,  is  wasted;  as  an  expres- 
sion of  thought  and  feeling,  its  purpose  has  been  served,  and  the  increased  difficulties 
of  the  next  step  should  be  faced.  A  certain  amount  of  manual  training  vitalizes  the 
abstract  book  work  and  the  undue  amount  beyond  this  point  to  give  increased  tech- 
nical skill  tends  to  draw  away  attention  fron)  abstract  studios. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Reichel: 

Manual  training  in  all  its  branches  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
contemporary  education  in  America,  and  is  exciting  special  interest  in  Great  Britain. 
Having  myself  given  particular  attention  to  the  subject  for  several  years,  I  devoted 
much  of  my  time  to  it,  and  especially  to  the  manual  training  high  school.  This  insti- 
tution is  a  characteristic  American  development.  It  is  essentially  a  city  school  and 
has  two  objects — educational  and  vocational — sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
of  these  being  the  more  emphasized.  Educationally  its  function  is  to  train  a  side  of 
the  mind  which  would  otherwise  be  left  undeveloped;  vocationally,  to  fit  boys  to 
enter  into  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  great  cities  after  prolonging  their 
school  attendance  to  the  age  of  18. 

W.  P.  Groser: 

A  very  interesting,  though,  I  think,  uncommon,  opinion  is  that  of  an  authority — 
the  general  manager  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  He  prefers  a  boy  without 
manual  training  on  two  grounds.  First,  it  takes  six  months  to  eradicate  from  such  a 
boy  the  idea  that  he  knows.  He  has  to  unlearn  much,  since  his  ideas  and  methods 
are  not  commercial;  he  wants  to  do  things  **too  well*'  and  to  spend  undue  time  on 
them.  Secondly,  he  has  rarelv  had  such  a  good  general  education,  since  he  likes  the 
manual  training  and  for  it  neglects  less  interesting  work. 

ON   SCHOOL   DISCIPLINE. 

Prof.  Henry  E.  Armstrong  remarks  of  the  elementary  schools: 

Two  striking  features  in  them  *  ♦  *  the  air  of  refinement  due  to  the  attention  paid 
to  dress,  especially  by  the  girls,  the  preponderating  element  in  most  classesj  and^the 
attitude  of  familiarit^r  assumed  by  tne  class  toward  the  teacher.  Distinctions  such 
as  poverty  or  occupation  might  well  condition  even  in  a  democracy  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. In  America  the  teacher  does  not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  boy — as  a  person  to  be  circumvented.  The  method  of  teaching,  which  appears 
to  be  generally  adopted,  involves,  as  it  wore,  the  constant  exchange  of  opinion  between 
teacher  and  pupil — not,  as  is  here  the  case,  either  the  communication  of  information  to 
the  class  by  the  teacher,  or  the  mere  wringing  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  learned 
from  the  pupil  by  the  teacher.  This  method  has  both  its  advantages  and  its  di^- 
vantages.  *  *  *  It  develops  that  readiness  of  address  which  characterizes  young 
Americans  and  leads  children  to  give  their  opinions  freely — ^far  too  freely,  many 
think — on  all  sorts  of  subjects;  and  it  encourages  cuteness.  *  *  *  In  American 
schools  there  is  no  enforcement  of  discipline  by  means  either  of  penalties  or  of  prizes. 
Children  are  put  on  a  footing  with  grown-up  people  and  treated  as  young  republi- 
cans.    *    *    * 

Certainly  one  great  cause  of  good  behavior  is  the  i>resence  of  girls  along  with  the 
bojrs.  *  *  *  yhe  chief  hold  teachers  have  on  their  classes  is  consequent  on  their 
maintaining  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  Many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  commission — 
not  teachers — in  fact,  expressed  the  opinion  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  teacher 
was  most  interesting.  But  looking  below  the  surface  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  jJl 
that  I  witnessed.  *  *  *  In  school,  as  in  the  world,  uninteresting  work  must  be 
done  sometimes.  *  *  *  It  is  most  important  to  acquire  the  sut  of  doing  uninter- 
esting work  in  a  serious  and  determined  way.  *  *  *  It  has  some  serious  conse- 
quences. One  of  these  is  inability  to  concentrate  the  attention.  Everywhere  the 
heads  of  the  high  schools  complained  that  the  pupils  who  came  from  the  elementary 
schools  could  not  concentrate  their  attention  upon  their  work. 
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WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Profeesor  Armstrong: 

Most  of  us  who  are  conversant  with  school  work  were  struck  by  the  distinctly  low 
average  of  attainment  in  the  American  high  schools.  To  what  is  this  attributable? 
In  part  to  *  *  *  but  in  large  measure  also,  I  venture  to  think,  to  the  prevalence 
of  mixed  schools  and  the  preponderance  of  women  teachers. 

Admitting  that  it  may  be  possible,  even  desirable,  to  bring  up  the  two  sexes  together 
in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life,  I  venture  to  think  that  we  must  sooner  or  later  come 
to  admit  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  so  during  the  later  years,  u  the  object  be  to  develop  a 
virile  man.  To  put  the  matter  in  very  simple  terms,  it  seemed  to  me  on  the  occasion 
of  my  former  visit— ;and  the  impression  was  confirmed  during  my  recent  visit — that 
the  boy  in  America  is  not  being  brought  up  to  punch  another  boy's  head,  or  to  stand 
having  his  own  punched  in  a  healthy  and  proper  manner;  that  there  is  a  strange  and 
indefinable  feminine  air  coming  over  the  men;  a  tendency  toward  a  common,  iO  may 
so  call  it,  sexless  tone  of  thought. 

If  coeducation  be  bad  in  itself, 'it  becomes  infinitely  worse  when  the  teachers  are 
mostly  women;  they  should  rather  be  men  mostly.  Nowhere  is  the  claim  on  behalf 
of  women  to  equality  with  men  put  forward  so  stronj^ly  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
Nowhere,  I  believe,  would  it  be  foimd  to  be  more  disproved  in  practice,  if  carefully 
inquired  into.  *  ♦  *  Women  have  shown — ^what  it  was  unnecessary  to  show — 
that  they  are  indefatigable  workers;  and  they  have  shown  that  they  can  pass  examina- 
tions with  brilliant  success.  But  what  has  been  the  character  of  the  examinations? 
«»«♦♦«« 

Those  who  have  taught  women  students  are  one  and  all  in  agreement  that,  although 
close  workers  and  most  faithful  and  accurate  observers,  yet,  with  the  rarest  excep- 
tions, they  are  incapable  of  doing  independent  original  work.  ♦  ♦  *  Throughout 
the  entire  period  of  her  existence  woinan  has  been  man's  slave;  and  if  the  theory  of 
evolution  be  in  any  way  correct,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  I  imagine,  that  she  will 
recover  from  the  mental  disabilities  which  this  has  entailed  upon  her  within  any 

Seriod  which  we,  for  practical  purposes,  can  regard  as  reasonable.    Education  can 
o  little  to  modify  her  nature.    *    *    * 

If  it  be  the  province  of  education  to  mold  the  race,  there  is  no  other  question  of 
greater  importance  claiming  our  attention  at  the  present  time — especially  as  ike  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  male  teachers  is  increasing  day  by  day.  In  both  countries  it  is 
imperative  that  we  should  discover  means  of  attracting  men  with  practical  instincts 
and  of  superior  mental  gifts  into  the  teaching  profession. 

SCIENCE   IN   THE   SERVICE   OF  THE   STATE. 

Professor  Armstrong  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Department: 

The  most  striking  illustrations  of  American  organizing  ability  are  to  be  met  with 
at  Washin^n.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  nothing  anywhere  to  compare  with  the 
way  in  which  science  is  being  utilizea  in  the  service  of  the  State  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  located  in  the  Capital.  The  ori^  and  develop- 
ment of  this  Department  are  sketched  in  a  separate  bulletin  published  in  1898.    ♦    *   * 

The  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington  is  not  merely  an  office — it  is  also  a 
busy  hive  of  research.  A  lai^e  number  of  laboratories  are  attached  to  it,  in  which 
investigations  are  bein^  carried  on,  bearing,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  problems  in 
agriculture.  *  ♦  *  No  question  that,  the  research  work  done  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  in  the  experiment  stations  is  of  the  very  greatest 
value,  and  is  contributing  most  materially  to  the  development  of  agricultursd  indus- 
try. *  *  *  In  1884  the  amount  of  sugar  made  from  sugar  beet  was  only  about 
300  tons,  the  beet  crop  of  the  past  year  is  estimated  to  yield  400,000  tons;  the  amount 
of  sugar  made  in  the  United  States  from  the  sugar  cane  being  only  about  300,000 
tons.     ♦    *    * 

The  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  New  York  State  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Bailey,  the  director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
may  be  referred  to  in  further  iUustration,  as  this  is  now  a  head  center  of  tne  nature- 
study  movement. 

Professor  Armstrong  concludes  thus: 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  right  spirit  is  at  work  in  the  United  States:  but  the  lack 
of  the  critical  faculty  and  of  depth  of  purpose,  combined  with  an  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  utilitarian  spirit,  are  serious  drawbacks  at  present  and  militate  against 
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progress  in  education.  Until  higher  ideab  prevail,  and  sober  calculation  takes  the 
place  of  a  somewhat  emotional  and  superficial  consideration  of  ita  problems,  it  will 
fee  difficult  to  introduce  reforms. 

Mr.  Fletcher  remarks  on  the  general  good  behavior  of  pupils  and  supports  Professor 
Armstrong's  views  as  to  coeducation  in  this  one  respect: 

I  have  spoken  somewhat  depreciatingly  of  the  quality  of  the  work— of  the  actual 
attainment,  that  is — in  the  schools.  It  is  all  the  pleasanter  to  be  able  to  speak  in 
very  hieh  terms  of  their  discipline  and  eeneral  tone.  In  i.early  every  high  school  I 
visited  1  was  greatly  struck  and  pleased  with  this.  I  generaUy  went  about  alone, 
unannoimced,  and  often  unobserved,  in  the  Rreat  corridors  and  staircases,  and  am 
satisfied  that  in  the  main  I  saw  just  the  ordinary  everyday  behavior — and  it  was 
singularly  good.    ♦    *    * 

I  attribute  it  partly  to  the  presence  of  girls.  At  these  ages  girls  are  more  docile, 
more  conscientious,  and  more  anxious  to  work.  Partly  also  to  the  presence  of  women 
teachers,  who  brin^  in  gentler  manners,  and  when  mey  are  gooa  women — as  they 
notably  are — probably  win  more  easily  the  considehition  and  good  feeling  of  boys. 

He  discusses  the  coeducational  effect  at  length  in  its  other  phases: 

In  the  Western  States  coeducation  (of  boys  and  ffirls)  is  general,  both  in  schools  and 
in  universities.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  East  and  in  the  eastern  colleges  and  univer- 
sities it  is  more  rare.  In  the  West  the  system  has  grown  up  from  the  beginning,  and  I 
found  very  few  people  indeed  who  questioned  its  wisdom  and,  except  at  Chicago 
University,  where  men  and  women  are  now  separated  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course,  heard  of  no  attempt  or  wish  to  change  it.  In  the  East  it  was  several  times  said 
to  me  that  men  (and  boys)  disliked  the  system,  and  when  they  were  free  to  choose 
would  go  to  a  men's  college  or  a  boys'  school  rather  than  to  a  coeducational  institution. 
One  professor  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  it  effeminized  the  men  too  much — occupa- 
tions and  sports  in  which  women  could  not  join  were  dropped,  and  men  t<5ok  their 
exercise  in  dancing  instead  of  cross-coimtry  running.  Beyond  tnese  I  got  no  tangible 
objections  to  the  system.  Morally,  I  think  my  informants  without  exception  held  it 
very  beneficial.  The  head  of  a  imiversity  told  me  that  he  noticed  that  classmates 
often  subsequently  married  and  that  these  marriages  turned  out  notably  well — men 
and  women  netting  to  know  and  imderstand  one  another  thoroughly  in  the  broad 
intercourse  of  imiversity  life  and  choosing  wisely.  I  got  some  further  confiimation  of 
this  view  from  old  stuaents  who  had  married  in  this  way.  One.  on  the  other  hand 
(a  bachelor  J  J  told  me  that  they  got  to  know  one  another  too  well,  that  the  mystery  was 
too  much  dissipated,  and  the  attraction  to  marriage  weakened.  The  two  views  are 
not  perhaps  as  inconsistent  as  they  seem  at  first  sight.  In  the  schools  the  girls  are 
notaoly  more  mature  than  the  boys,  who  seem  rather  to  stand  in  awe  of  them,  and  the 
sex  question  is  in  abeyanco— one  might  compare  nature's  arrangement  to  prevent  self- 
fertinzation  in  flowers  where  the  stamens  and  pistil  develop  at  different  times.  There 
can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  the  influence  of  the  girls — ^more  diligent  and  more 
careful  and  conscientious  in  small  matters — on  the  boys  is  good:  these  work  better  to 
escape  being  beaten.  Conversely  the  robuster,  more  vigorous  habits  of  the  boys,  and 
probably  the  better  work  of  the  best  of  them,  do  good  to  the  girls  and  keep  them  from 
sentimental  and  fanciful  ways  and  give  more  solidity  and  breadth  to  their  work.  If 
both  necessarily  took  the  same  curriculum,  there  might  be  the  objection  that  the  girls 
T7ere  burdened  with  unsuitable  subjects.  The  elective  system  of  studies  meets  this 
difficulty:  some  subjects  they  take  easily  in  common;  others,  boys  or  girls,  as  the 
case  may  be,  rarely  take.  I  saw  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  girls  suffered  from  too 
much  work  to  as  g^t  a  degree  as  it  is  commonly  alleged  that  they  do  in  our  own  girb' 
high  schools.  • 

Doctor  Gray,  of  Oxford,  has  presented  some  very  suggestive  views  on  our  general 
practice  of  coeducation: 

This  point  leads  naturally  to  the  question  of  coeducation,  which,  in  practically  all 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States,  is  carried  on  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19. 
Various  opimons,  no  doubt,  may  be  formed  as  to  the  moral  value,  or  the  reverse,  of 
that  system.  The  present  writer,  approaching  his  study  of  the  matter  with  a  very 
open  mind,  unhesitatingly  declares  tnat  on  the  whole,  from  what  he  has  observed, 
the  advantages  of  this  system  in  day  schools  and  (he  believes)  also  in  boarding  schools 
(when  earned  out  under  certain  well-defined  conditions)  far  outweigh  ihe  diasA- 
vantages. 

The  semimonastic  system,  under  which  boys,  at  the  most  critical  stage  in  their 
life,  are  forcibly  separated  lor  nine  months  in  the  year  not  only  from  the  refining 
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influence  of  mother  and  sister  (as  is  the  case  in  English  boarding  schools),  but  also 
from  free  and  easv  intercourse  with  girls  of  their  own  age,  has  very  serious  and  obvious 
drawbacks.  ♦  *  *  The  camaraderie  between  the  sexes  by  the  system  of  coeduca- 
tion is,  on  the  whole,  vastly  beneficial  to  the  American  boy  and  girl  alike,  and  is 
largely  corrective  of  (certainly  in  no  way  increases)  the  tinge  of  effeminacy  which  the 
preponderance  of  the  woman  teacher  alluded  to  above  is  unhappily  producmg.  There 
IS  an  absolute  absence  (I  might  well  add  disappearance)  of  sexual  strain;  I  found  no 
trace  of  the  awkwardness  and  shyness  between  the  sexes  which  is  a  consequence  of 
want  of  intimacy,  and  has  a  tendency  to  generate  rather  than  to  diminish  such  sexual 
strain,  and  which,  existing  to  some  extent  in  England  and  accentuated  in  France^ 
leads,  in  my  judgment,  to  artificiality  and  grave  moral  difliculties  in  the  social  system. 
I  never  observed  on  any  occasion  when  I  assumed  command  of  the  highest  classes  in 
American  secondary  schools,  where  boys  and  girls  were  beine  taught  litin  or  English 
together,  a  single  indication,  e.  e.,  that,  when  a  girl  was  called  upon  to  "construe" 
or  to  answer,  her  utterances  and  ner  quasi-public  appearance  before  the  class  was  the 
signal  for  any  amused  recognition  of  the  fact  between  the  boys.  On  the  contrary, 
the  girl  was  regarded  as  the  classmate  and  nothing  more;  no  trace  of  sentimental  ism 
was  ever  apparent.  I  may  here  add  that  the  girls  showed  a  far  greater  power  of  con- 
centration tnan  the  boys;  the  attention  of  the  latter  seems  to  flag  after  half  an  hour's 
lecture,  even  when  ^ven  by  the  more  interesting  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  there  was  occasion  for  display  of  originality,  as  in  the  English  literature  lessons, 
there  was  no  comparison  between  the  two.  The  boys  far  outstripped  and  showed 
greater  interest  thsm  the  girls. 

Doctor  Gray  condemns  in  some  of  its  effects  the  "  preponderance  "  of  female  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools,  but  praises  some  of  their  teaching: 

I  think  that  it  is  not  straining  a  point  to  say  that  the  preponderance  of  female  teach- 
ers in  the  higher  or  secondary  schools — I  say  of  set  purpose  preponderance  and  not 
presence — has  an  effeminating  effect  on  the  character  of  American  boyhood.  There 
IS  a  tendency  for  women  teacners,  when  dealing  with  boys  of  such  advanced  age,  to 
instill  (unconsciously,  no  doubt)  sentimental  views  of  facts,  rather  than  to  derive  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  from  them.  This  was  specially  observable  in  lectures  and  lessons  on 
English  literature  and  English  history,  though  I  hasten  to  add  that  in  the  former  sub- 
ject I  listened  to  some  remarkable  analytic^  and  exhaustive  teaching  from  the  more 
able  women  teachers.    It  is  a  subject  in  which  they  excel. 

Doctor  Gray  has  also  pointed  out  our  defects  in  classical  teaching  and  praised  oiir 
teaching  of  English: 

With  regard  to  the  Latin  teaching,  I  foimd  much  inaccuracy  and  antiquated  method 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Looseness  of  translation  is  penmtted  to  a  degree  at  which 
even  our  moderately  equipped  teachers  would  shudder. 

There  is  very  little  exercise  in  composition,  and  what  there  is,  speaking  broadly, 
leads  to  j^oot  results.  The  teaching  of  French  was  more  antiquated  still.  I  foima 
hardly  any  traces  of  the  enlightened  modem  system  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  vogue 
in  some  of  our  progressive  Eng^sh  schools,  where  the  teachers  and  pupils  talk  in  the 
language  which  they  are  teaching  and  learning,  respectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of  English  was  remarkably  good,  and  far  outstrips 
anything  of  which  we  can  boast.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  subject  whicn, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  the  component  elements  of  American  citizenship,  has  been 
emphasized  from  the  beginning.  It  is  inevitable  that,  when  there  is  a  vast  tide  of 
immigration  daily  pouring  into  the  country  of  all  nations  and  lan^^uages  and  tongues, 
there  should  be  a  deliberate  and  forcible  attempt  made  to  assimilate  these  heteroge- 
neous elements  by  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  The  primary 
machinery  to  this  end  is  the  study  of  the  English  language  from  the  kindergarten 
upward,  and  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  a  most  scientific 
and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  inculcation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  in  its 
linguistic,  grammatical,  and  literary  aspects.  The  teaching  of  English  literature  in 
the  uppei;  classes  of  the  secondary  schools  is  of  the  most  masterly  Kind,  and  I  have 
heard  women  teachers  who  are  certainly  not  behind  men  teachers  in  the  power  of 
exciting  interest  in  this  most  important  subject  of  education. 

Mr.  Fletcher  praises  the  discipline  of  our  schools  and  criticises  the  teaching,  but 
with  qualifications: 

The  work  in  the  schools  b  mediocre,  the  discipline  excellent.  My  business  was  not, 
of  course,  to  criticise  the  American  schools,  but  to  see  what  we  coidd  learn  from  them. 
This,  however,  necessarily  involves  such  a  consideration  of  their  defects  as  may  serve 
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to  warn  us  against  certain  possible  mistakes.  In  estimating  the  work  of  a  school  or 
class  one  b  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  comparing  it  with  some  ideal  school 
(very  likely  one's  own  scnool  "as  it  was  in  my  day")  which  never  existed;  but  still, 
making  all  allowance  for  the  "  personal  eq^uation/'  I  am  satbfied  that  I  saw  constantly 
work  oone  and  accepted  which  few  English  teachers  would  accept.  I  did  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  see  the  grossly  bad  work  which  we  often  set,  I  concluded  that  on  the 
whole  their  average — even  of  perfonnance,  certainly  of  effort — ^was  higher  than  ours, 
but  that  there  is  little  or  no  work  which  we  should  regard  as  really  eood.  I  can  illus- 
trate this  most  easily  from  the  Latin.  I  seldom  or  never  heard  an  absurd  translation; 
I  often  heard  very  inaccurate  ones,  not  infrequently  uncorrected.  The  translation  was 
generally  very  fluent,  but  there  was  no  attempt  at  elegance,  and  it  was  mostly  slipshod. 
As  one  teacher  put  it  to  me  himself,  "the  American  ooy  has  the  knack  of  getting  the 
general  drift  of  a  passage,  but  if  you  cross-question  him  as  to  the  details  he  comes  to 
grief."  Most  of  the  work  I  saw  in  modern  lan^ages  and  in  science  was  old-fashioned 
and,  I  thought,  rather  barren — too  much  learmng  of  rules  and  facts,  and  too  little  use 
and  thought. 

Prof.  John  Rhys,  of  Oxford,  speaks  of  the  hesitation  which  he  found  among  people 
here  to  attribute  our  success  in  commerce  to  education: 

But  Americans  one  and  all  are  of  opinion  that  to  maintain  the  state  of  industrial  and 
commercial  eminence  which  they  have  reached  it  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  young  of  every  class  in  the  community.  The  general  belief 
was  well  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt  when  he  did  Mr.  Mosely  8ma  his  commis- 
sioners the  nonor  of  receiving  us — "Education  is  not  everything,*^  he  said,  "in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Republic,  but  to  neglect  education  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Repub- 
lic. '  This  is  a  lesson  which  Scotsmen  have  long  aco  learned,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  teaching  it  to  the  Celts  of  either  Britain  or  Ireland,  but  there  is  a  type  of  Englishman^ 
the  undiluted  Saxon,  who  can  not  realize  it  or  form  a  correct  idea  oi  the  nature  of  the 
modem  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  world;  so  he  consoles  himself  with  the  old- 
fashioned  maxim  that  trade  will  always  follow  the  British  flag,  and  he  fails  to  recognize 
that  the  flag  to  be  so  followed  must  in  the  future  be  the  symbol  not  merely  or  mainly 
of  brute  force,  but  of  brain  power. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  touch  in  passing  on  the  subject  of  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes, 
though  1  have  no  original  contribution  to  make  to  the  discussion.  As  a  Welshman  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  coeducation  from  the  days  of  my  childhood  upward,  and 
the  University  of  Wales  recognizes  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  *  *  *  On  the  whole  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  coeducation  as  offering  youne  men  and  young  women  useful 
opportunities  of  sounding  one  another's  character  and  temper;  the  comparatively  few 
premature  engagements  to  which  it  may  lead  are  I  imagine  far  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  number  of  unwise  marriages  which  it  prevents.  At  any  rate  the  pre- 
vailing sense  of  America  seems  to  favor  it,  especially  in  the  Central  and  Western  States. 

He  gives  expression  to  his  kind  sentiments  toward  Americans: 

The  cultured  American  is  always  popular  among  us,  but  not  one-half  of  his  charm  of 
manner  and  old-fashioned  politeness  is  known  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  acquaintance  at  home.  An  Anglo-Celtic  nation  which,  while  still  in 
the  making,  has  produced  an  Emerson  and  an  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  has  a  great  future 
before  it,  not  only  in  applied  science  and  mechanics,  but  also  in  letters  and  refinement; 
and  the  mother  country  might  do  worse  than  take  some  wholesome  lessons  from  so 
friendly  and  so  promising  a  daughter;  a  few  such  have  been  pointed  out  in  their  proper 
places  m  the  body  of  these  remarks. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  volume  of  reports  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission  comprises  a  prelim- 
inary statement  and  preface  by  the  originator  and  inspiring  chief  of  the  commission, 
a  joint  report  signed  by  the  26  members  of  the  commission,  and  a  separate  report 
by  each  meriber.  These  individual  reports  are  also  summarized  very  briefly  in  the 
introductory  pages.  The  preface  by  Mr.  Mosely,  and  a  full  list  of  the  members  of 
the  commission,  are  presented  below,  followed  by  the  joint  report  of  the  members. 
To  these  selections  are  appended  extracts  from  the  individual  reports,  collected  imder 
appropriate  headings. 

In  his  personal  report  Mr.  Mosely  specifies  the  particulars  to  which  the  investigation 
of  the  commission  were  directed,  and  which  it  is  evident  from  the  special  reports  were 
kept  constantly  in  view  by  the  individual  members.  Apart  from  this  general  aim, 
they  were  to  examine  in  their  own  way  the  educational  matters  which  came  under 
their  observation.  Mr.  Mosely 's  standpoint  was  that  of  a  business  man  whose  opinions, 
even  when  in  accord  with  those  of  the  educational  specialist,  were  reached  by  a  dif- 
ferent process.  The  entire  commission  was  impressed  by  the  intense  belief  of  the 
American  people  in  education,  the  lavish  expenditure  for  its  support,  the  conviction 
of  business  men  that  education  is  a  good  investment,  the  advantage  to  a  nation  of  a 
liberal  course  of  general  education  easily  accessible  to  the  masses,  and  the  special 
importance  of  technical  training  as  organized  in  this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  education  has  been  a  producing  cause  of  the 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  country,  opinions  were  varied.    Many  members  of  the 
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commisBion  were  disposed  to  regard  education  rather  as  an  outcome  of  the  energy 
developed  by  the  wonderhil  physical  resources  of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  these  inspire.  Mr.  Mosely  differs  from  this  opinion.  The  impression 
made  upon  him  by  contact  with  American  engineers  in  South  Africa,  as  he  explains, 
gave  rise  to  the  commission.  This  impression,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  deepened 
by  his  observations  in  this  country.  But  both  his  own  convictions  and  the  opinions 
of  the  able  company  of  experts  who  formed  his  commission  will  be  best  gathered  from 
the  reports  themselves  as  here  cited. 


PREFACE. 


As  the  originator  of  the  industrial  commission  to  the  United  States  in  1902, 1  propose 
in  the  present  instance  to  follow  the  coOrse  adopted  in  connection  with  the  report  on 
that  occasion,  viz,  to  write  a  short  introduction,  giving  my  own  impressions,  not  as  an 
educationalist,  but  simply  as  a  business  man,  ana  to  leave  the  various  members  of  the 
commission  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  education  in  practically  all  its  aspects, 
from  primary  teaching  in  the  board  schools  to  advanced  umversity  practice,  to  state 
their  views  and  conclusions  in  their  individual  reports. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  industrial  and  ediicational  commissions  to  the  United 
States  takes  me  back  to  South  Africa  some  fifteen  years  ago.  I  had  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  mininfi;  operations  at  Kimberly,  which,  in  common  with  the  work  of 
the  ^eat  bulk  of  the  diamond  diggers,  had  proved  unremunerative,  when  Gwrdner 
Williams,  the  California  engineer,  arrived  in  South  Africa  and  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  tiie  De  Beers  (Company,  which  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  was  just  then  amal- 
gamating. '  Gardner  WiUiams  in  turn  imported  the  late  Louis  Seymour.  To  the  latter, 
by  the  way,  the  British  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  engineering  work  in 
Natal  in  the  early  stages  of  the  recent  Boer  war.  By  repairing  bridges  as  fast  as  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  so  keeping  open  the  lines  of  communication  with- 
out which  operations  in  Natal  would  have  been  im{X)ssible,  he  and  his  volunteer  com- 
pany did  yeoman  service,  and  ultimately  he  lost  his  life  while  leading  some  of  his  men 
to  cover  in  the  defense  ot  a  bridge  at  Zajid  River.  Gardner  Williams  and  Louis  Sey- 
mour were  followed  by  many  other  American  engineers,  including  Perkins,  Jennings, 
and  Hammond,  the  two  last,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  being  graduates  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Under  the  guidance  of  these  able  men  and  many  others  the  development  of 
South  Africa  was  started,  and  in  my  opinion  her  mining  centers  largely  owe  their 
primary  success  and  subsequent  prospenty  to  their  efforts.  Others  from  England  and 
elsewhere  have,  of  course,  helped,  but  to  Gardner  Williams  and  Louis  Seymour  belong 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  put  mininig  in  South  Africa  on  a  sound  basis,  and  to  begin 
the  building  up  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  world,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  richest  heritages  possessed  by  Great  Britain. 

The  success  of  these  engineers  turned  my  attention  to  the  United  States,  and  some 
years  ago  I  paid  my  first  visit  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  sort  of  country  it 
was  that  was  responsible  for  sending  so  many  level-headed  men  to  the  Cape.  I  spent 
some  months  in  the  country  investigating,  and  was  astoimded  at  what  I  saw  around 
me,  not  so  much  at  the  state  of  development  that  had  been  reached  at  that  time  as  at 
what  I  discerned  of  the  future.  I  felt  that  a  country  teeming  with  such  natural 
resources  must,  in  the  hands  of  capable  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  busi- 
ness, play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of  the  world,  and  was  boimd  to  exercise  a 
far  from  negligible  influence  upon  the  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  So  far  as  I 
was  able  to  ascertain,  the  form  of  education  given  in  the  United  States  is  responsible 
for  much  of  its  success,  and  I  returned  home  determined,  if  possible,  to  get  tc^ether  a 
party  of  experts  to  visit  the  country  and  test  the  soundness  of  my  conclusions.  I  felt 
that  not  only  must  we  investigate  the  educational  system  in  vogue,  but  that  the 
workmen,  through  their  trades  unions,  should  also  be  given  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
at  first  hand  what  is  being  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Holdincj  these 
opinions,  I  organized  my  two  commissions,  the  work  of  which  is  now  too  well  known 
to  require  any  long  description  from  myself.  The  great  question  which  the  industrial 
side  had  to  answer  was:  "How  is  it  that  the  United  States  can  afford  to  pay  half  a 
dollar  in  wages  where  we  pay  a  shilling,  and  yet  compete  with  us  in  the  markets  of  the 
world?  "  The  reply  is  to  oe  found  in  mv  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  in  those  of  the 
twenty-odd  delegates  of  the  industrial  commission  as  given  in  their  reports.  The 
subjects  placed  for  investigation  before  my  education  commission  were: 
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1.  The  development  of  individuality  in  the  primary  schools. 

2.  The  social  and  intellectual  effects  of  the  wide  distribution  of  secondary  education. 

3.  The  effect  of  specific  instruction  given  (a)  in  business  methods;  (b)  in  applied 
science. 

4.  The  present  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  professional  and  technical  instruc- 
tion of  university  rank  designed  with  special  reference  to  the  tasks  of  business  life. 

My  first  duty,  which  is  only  a  pleasure,  is  to  thank  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States,  especially  those  connectea  with  education,  for  the  help  they  so  freely  offered 
on  all  sides,  and  for  their  hospitality — almost  overwhelming  in  its  volume.  My  origi- 
nal  intention  was  that  this  commission  should  have  started  some  two  years  ago.  When 
with  a  view  to  preparing  the  way,  I  went  to  America  provided  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  Mr.  (Jhoate  and  Mr.  Sadler  to  a  great  number  of  leading  educationalists  and 
other  citizens.  President  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  generously  placed 
his  services  at  my  disposal  and  undertook  to  work  out  the  whole  scneme  for  me;  and 
since  then  I  have  made  two  trips  to  the  United  States  and  consulted  with  him,  besides 
having  had  much  correspondence  in  correction  with  the  work.  I  can  only  express 
my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  having  had  the  benefit  of  his  untiring  energies  and 
magnificent  oi^ganizing  capabilities,  which  have  rendered  the  task  oi  the  commis- 
sioners one  of  complete  ease.  The  whole  tour  was  mapped  out  for  us,  and  at  each  place 
we  visited  committees  were  appointed  to  receive  us  and  show  us  all  that  there  was 
to  be  seen;  and  again,  I  must  tender  my  thanks  to  those  committees  in  New  York, 
headed  by  Doctor  Maxwell,  of  the  board  of  education,  and  at  the  various  points  visited 
by  the  conmiission,  for  their  devotion  to  our  cause  and  for  the  infinite  trouble  they 
took  on  our  behalf.  The  committees  to  which  I  refer  consisted  in  most  cases  of  from 
six  to  twelve  gentlemen,  representing  various  phases  of  education,  so  that  we  were  able 
to  separate  into  groups  and  to  visit  the  particular  institutions  in  which  each  delegate 
was  more  especially  interested  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure of  time.  In  every  city  to  which  we  went  banquets  were  arranged,  and  the 
Principal  educationalists  there  invited  to  meet  us — a  course  inaugurated  by  President 
utler,  who,  himself,  two  days  after  our  arrival,  gave  us  a  most  charming  banauet  at 
Sherry's,  in  New  York,  where  we  met  not  only  local  educationalists  and  notable  citi- 
zens, but  also  the  presidents  and  professors  of  universities  for  hundreds  of  miles  round 
who  came  to  discuss  and  to  assist.  On  that  occasion  we  listened  to  some  most  interest- 
ing speeches,  as,  in  fact,  we  did  throughout  our  tour.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the 
speakers  that  the  early  pioneer  spirit,  which  had  to  fight  the  Red  Indian  and  subjugate 
the  country,  might  well  be  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  United  States  apart  from 
education.  From  this  expression  of  opinion  I  beg  to  differ.  During  the  many  years 
I  spent  in  South  Africa  I  saw  the  same  class  of  men  visit  its  chores,  and  yet  compara- 
tively little  progress  was  made,  not  because  the  country  had  no  resources,  but  because 
education  there  had  not  reached  the  same  hi^  plane  that  it  has  in  the  United  States. 

On  leaving  New  York  the  whole  commission  traveled  to  Washington,  where  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  honored  us  by  giving  us  a  reception  at  the  White  House^  and  making 
a  most  interesting  address  to  the  delegation.  One  notable  passage  in  his  speech  was 
the  reference  to  his  belief  that  while  education  could  not  make  a  country,  the  nation 
that  neglected  to  eduwite  its  people  would  be  assuredly  undone  in  tne  long  run. 
From  Washii^ton  we  journeyed  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Boston, 
Niagara,  and  Chicago,  certain  of  the  commissioners  seeing  also  many  educational  insti- 
tutions off  the  beaten  track.  At  Chicago  the  party,  already  reduced  in  numbers  by 
various  members  having  separated  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  special  investi^tions 
finally  dissolved,  some  being  dispatched  on  missions  of  inquiry  as  far  west  as  California, 
others  going  West  and  Northwest,  some  into  Canada,  while  a  considerable  number 
returned  East  via  Indianapolis,  Dayton,  and  Pittsburg.  The  longest  stays  were  made 
at  New  York  (some  ten  days)  and  at  Boston  and  Chicago  (a  week  each). 

Although  I  do  not  desire  m  any  way  to  encroach  on  the  reports  of  the  delegates,  nor  do  I 
pose  as  an  educationalist,  a  few  remarks  from  myself  may  be  of  interest.  One  of  the 
things  that  struck  me  all  through  the  United  States,  was  the  largo  amount  of  money 
devoted  to  educational  purposes,  the  building  being  magnificent  and  the  equipment 
lavish.  The  teachers  seem  fired  with  enthusiasm,  and  there  is  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
shown  by  pupils  of  all  ages  which  is  largely  lacking  in  our  own  country.  In  contrast  to 
our  education,  which  has  to  a  large  extent  oeen  *  'classical,**  I  found  that  in  America  it  is 
the  *  'practical "  subjects  which  are  principally  taught,  and  technical  classes  and  schools 
are  to  Jbe  found  everywhere.  There  are  also  excellent  opportunities  for  those  going 
into  the  professions  to  take  up  classical  subjects;  but  with  the  ordinary  ** everyday 
boy  who  nas  to  fight  his  way  in  the  world,  the  bulk  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  practical 
subjects  likely  to  be  of  most  use  to  him  in  after  life.  American  boys  remain  at  school 
much  longer  than  is  the  case  here,  often  in  addition  passing  through  to  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  at  little  or  no  expense  to  their  parents  or  themselves.     I  am  dis- 
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posed  to  think  that  our  own  bojre  leave  school  much  too  soon.  The  arrangemenfa  here 
in  regard  to  school  vacations  in  agricultural  districts  are  not  such  as  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  farming  class.  In  the  United  States  the  terms  are  so  arranged  that  during 
harvest  time,  when  the  boys  can  be  of  real  assistance  to  their  parents  and  at  the  same 
tinae  get  the  good  fresh  air  from  the  fields,  the  sdiools  are  closed ;  but  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion is  very  short.  My  ol>8ervation8  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  average  American 
boy  when  he  leaves  school  is  infinitely  better  fitted  for  his  vocation  and  struggle  in 
life  than  the  Eng^lish  bov,  an<l  in  consequence  there  are  in  the  United  States  a  smaller 
proportion  of  *  'failures,''^  and  fewer  who  slide  downhill  and  eventually  join  the  pauper, 
criminal,  or  "submerged  tenth'*  class.  The  aim  of  education  in  America  is  to  niake 
every  boy  fit  for  some  definite  calling  in  life,  and  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  think 
that  nearly  every  lad  if  properly  trained  is  fit  for  something.  All  can  not  be  great 
successes,  and  clever,  successful  men  are  to  a  large  extent  bom,  not  made;  but  1  do 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  every  lad  some  branch  of  industry  that  will  enable 
him  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  and  make  him  a  help  rather  than  a  burden  to  society. 
As  I  have  said,  the  true-born  American  does  not  become  a  drag  upon  his  fellows,  but 
takes  his  place  aj9  a  respectable  citizen,  earning  his  living  soberly  and  honestly. 

Tlie  types  of  men  that  the  educational  methods  of  America  nave  developed  appear 
to  me  to  be  entirely  different  from  what  we  produce  at  home.  President  Murray  sut- 
ler, for  instance,  is  not  only  a  man  of  great  learning  and  high  academic  attainments,  but 
p)06sepses  the  initiative  and  organizing  capacity  that  are  required  in  a  railroad  president 
or  chairman.  Another  instance  is  President  Eliot,  6f  Harvard  Universityj  who  not 
only  presides  over  that  institution,  but  steps  out  into  the  area  of  public  affairs  to  give 
the  people  the  advantage  of  his  great  learning  and  experience;  ne  is  also  one  of  the 
moving  spirits  of  the  Ci\nc  Federation — an  institution  for  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes, not  so  much  by  arbitration  after  a  rupture  has  openly  occurred,  as  by  bringing  the 
l>artiee  together  for  conference  in  order  that  they  may  adjust  their  differences  at  the 
very  earliest  sign  of  a  dispute.  Again ,  President  Harj^er,  of  the  Chicago  University,  is  a 
man  of  enormous  resource  and  organizing  capabilities,  a  professor  of  the  dead  languagi*s, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  Semitic  tongues  generally;  he  not  only 
manages  this  astonishing  institution,  but  actually  himself  raisea  the  money  required 
to  bring  it  into  existence.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  of  the  oil  industry,  has  given  immense 
sums  to  help  this  university.  Pratt  Brothers,  in  providing  enormous  sums  of  money 
for  the  Pratt  Institute,  besides  giving  it  their  time  and  attention,  also  form  another 
striking  object  lesson;  and  the  Cooper  Union — supported  by  the  Hewitt  family,  is  per- 
forming more  than  useful  service  to  New  York.  Many  other  names  might  be  mentioned , 
for  everywhere  one  is  confronted  with  the  same  alert,  up-to-date,  organizing  men,  who 
possess  these  business  qualifications  in  addition  to  their  academic  learning.  How  does 
this  compare  with  our  own  professors  and  heads  of  universities,  etc.?  I  must  leave  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Another  point  that  struck  me  was  the  intense  belief  of  the  Americans  in  the  education 
of  the  masses.  They  feel  that  their  country  can  not  progress  and  prosper  without  it,  and 
that  if  the  people  are  to  be  raised  it  must  be  done  through  the  medium  of  education. 
Not  only  do  they  see  in  it  a  "moral  policeman,"  but  they  argue  also  that  in  the  long 
run  it  is  far  more  economical  to  educate  the  people  than  to  have  to  support  in  the  prisons, 
workhouses,  etc.,  the  unfortunates  who,  through  an  inferior  education,  or  none  at  all, 
have  been  left  unfitted  to  earn  their  1  i velihood .  It  is  felt,  indeed,  throughout  the  Unitt^ 
States  that  education  is  their  safety  and  salvation ;  in  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt, 
when  addressing  the  commission  at  Washington  (which  I  again  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting)^  "Education  may  not  make  a  nation,  but  a  nation  would  certainly  be  ruined 
without  It." 

Further,  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  Americans  see  in  the  money  spent 
on  education  a  magnificent  investment  for  their  country.  Their  conception  of  the 
matter  from  this  aspect  is  well  illustrated  by  a  presidential  address  delivered  in 
December,  1903,  by  Mr.  James  M.  Dodge  to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  on  the  ^*  Money  value  of  technical  training."  a  In  this  he  outlines  the 
actual  progress  made  by  four  groups  of  men  working  in  the  mechanic  arts — the  unskilled 
labor  group,  the  shop-trained  or  apprentice  group,  the  trade-school  group,  and  the 
technical-school  group — and  plots  out  his  average  results  in  a  graphic  form  on  the  chart 
which  is  here  reproduced .  Tne  curves  scarcely  need  explanation ;  each  shows  the  aver- 
age progress  in  earning  capacity  of  the  groups  to  which  it  refers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  unskilled-labor  group  (though  the  data  arc  lacking  for  its 
early  progress)  the  maximum  is  lowest  but  is  earliest  reached .  The  apprentice,  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  the  shop-trained  group,  begins  to  earn  ^  a  week  at  the  a^c 

«Mr.  Dodge  also  expressed  his  ideas  on  this  aubjact  In  a  somewhat  different  form  in  tho  November 
number  ol  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  and  I  have  to  thank  the  editor  for  courteous  permission  to 
make  use  of  the  article. 
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of  16  ($3  a  week  for  fifty  weeks  =  $150  =  5  per  cent  on  $3,000,  which  is,  therefore,  taken 
as  his  "i)otential  or  invested"  value);  his  wages,  and  therefore,  his  value,  rise  rather 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  unskilled  laborer,  and  his  maximum  is  somewhat  higher. 
The  average  member  of  the  third  group  spends  three  years  at  a  trade  school,  which  he* 
leaves  at  the  age  of  19  and  gets  a  situation  at  $12  a  week — as  much  as  is  earned  by  the 
apprentice  group  at  21 — and  his  earnings  increase  up  to  $22  a  week  at  the  age  of  25. 
Data  are  lacking  to  determine  his  further  progress,  but  the  presumption  is  that  the  rate 
of  increase  will  slacken,  and  the  curve  will  ultimately  become  parallel  to  that  of  the 
shop-trained  man,  though  higher  on  the  chart.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  those  who 
stay  at  school  till  18,  and  then  study  at  one  of  the  higher  technical  institutes  till  22, 
when  they  begin  practice  work.  At  that  age  their  average  weekly  value  is  $13,  or  $5 
less  than  that  of  the  trade-school  group.  But  the  di  fference  is  soon  made  up,  and  at  the 
age  of  25  the  two  groups  stand  level,  but  the  curve  of  the  technically  trained  men 
subsequently  continues  to  rise  rapidly  long  after  that  of  the  trade-school  group  has 
(probably)  becoma level. 

Again,  while  our  rich  men  spend  large  sums  upon  sport  of  various  kinds,  it  appears 
to  be  the  hobby  of  moneyed  Americans  to  devote  enormous  amounts  of  money  to  the 
endowment  and  equipment  of  various  educational  institutions.  They  pass  their  lives 
in  strenuous  work,  and  their  labors  in  building  up  industries  and  developing  territory 
are  of  infinite  value  to  their  people,  recalling  what  was  the  ideal  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes, 
viz,  that  the  truest  philanthropy  consists  in  creating  industries  and  fields  of  indus- 
try to  occupy  the  masses  and  afford  them  remunerative  employment. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  the  American  is  a  materialist.  Those  who  hold 
such  an  opinion  can  not,  I  think,  have  carried  their  analysis  very  deeply;  and  they 
fail  to  distinguish  between  materialism  and  ambition — qualities  in  reality  as  wide 
apart  as  the  poles,  although  very  easily  mistaken  at  first  sight.  The  one  nas  every 
vice,  the  other  every  virtue.  Personally,  I  credit  the  American  nation  with  an  intense 
ambition  not  only  to  raise  themselves  individually,  but  also  to  use  their  efforts  for 
the  raising  of  their  fellows  and  for  the  furtherance  of  civilization. 

Again,  I  have  heard  it  urged  in  America  there  is  no  aristocracy  but  that  of  money. 
Once  more  I  beg  to  differ.  The  contention  may  on  the  surface  appear  to  be  true, 
but  if  the  matter  be  probed  a  little  deeper  it  will  be  found  that  in  reality  the  aristoc- 
racy of  money  is  an  aristocracy  of  brains,  for  the  reason  that  since  few  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have,  as  yet,  inherited  riches,  the  fact  that  they  have  succeeaed 
financially  and  become  wealthy  is  a  proof  that  they  must  have  possessed  remarkable 
ability  and  brain  power  in  order  to  achieve  their  success. 

I  would  mention  that,  though  I  was  not  in  the  States  to  criticise,  I  was  desired  by 
many  of  those  interested  in  education  there  to  do  so;  and  although  I  prefer  in  general 
to  leave  this  matter  to  the  expert  judgment  of  my  commissioners,  there  were  several 
notable  points  that  struck  mo  forcibly.  One  was  the  large  preponderance  of  women 
teachers  in  all  branches  of  education  throughout  the  country.  Personally,  I  should 
iavor  the  employment  of  female  teachers  for  both  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of,  say, 
12  years;  for  the  reason  that  (as  it  appears  to  me)  the  woman  claims  the  sympathy  of 
children  in  younger  years,  and  understands  the  working  of  their  minds  in  a  way  and 
to  an  extent  that  no  man  can.  Beyond  this  point,  however,  I  am  in  favor  of  turning 
the  pupib  over  to  men;  and  here,  if  I  may  say  so,  American  education,  in  my  view, 
requires  some  overhauling.  Not  only  did  I  find  comparatively  few  men  engaged  in 
teaching,  but  also  few  preparing  to  become  teachers;  and  upon  further  investigation 
I  discovered  the  reason  to  be  in  the  smallness  of  the  remuneration,  which  is  insuflH- 
cient  to  attract  a  good  class  of  men.  This  I  think  a  serious  defect,  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  higher  salaries  should  be  paid  to  teachers  of  both  sexes,  but  especially 
to  men,  in  order  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  take  up  the  profession  not  merely  as 
a  duty  but  as  a  remunerative  occupation.  A  second  point  I  noticed  was  the  neglect 
of  musical  talent  among  the  school  children.  How  music  makes  for  a  bright  and 
hapny  home  and  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  from  an  idealistic  point  of  view 
neea  not  be  enlarged  up<)n,  yet  nowhere  did  I  find  instrumental  music  forming  a  part 
of  the  instruction,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  vocal  music  was  included  it  was  l)ut 
poorly  taught.  The  same  characteristic  prevailed  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  many 
of  wnich  1  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  on  my  various  trips.  Usually  there  was  a 
handsome  piano  in  tne  house,  but  I  saw  few  signs  of  its  being  used.  Occasionally 
there  were  also  other  instruments,  such  as  harps,  etc.,  but  again,  on  inquiry,  I  learned 
that  these  were,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  merely  ornaments.  Seeing  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  is  of  German  or  other  foreig[n  blood,  aU  essen- 
tially musical,  the  neglect  oi  this  subject  was  to  me  a  very  surprising  circumstance. 

The  question  of  sports  in  th6  American  schools  as  compared  with  those  of  this  country 
also  impressed  me.  Of  course  the  people  of  America  are  fond  of  sport  and  take  a  keen 
interest  in  baseball  and  football;  but  such  matters  do  not  form  anything  like  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  schoolboy  there  as  is  the  case  here,  and  not  nearly 
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80  much  time  is  devoted'-te  them.  Further,  Behoolmasters  in  the  United  States  are 
chosen  purely  for  their  academic  attainments  and  power  of  imparting  knowledge  to 
their  pupils,  without  reference  to  their  athletic  qualities  or  achievements.  The  ahso- 
lute  devotion  to  sports,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  interests,  which  of  late  years 
has  crept  into  all  classes  of  English  schools,  forms,  I  think,  one  of  the  weakest  points  in 
our  educational  system. 

Although,  as  already  stated,  my  position  has  been  that  of  an  observer  and  not  a  critic, 
yet  having  been  asked  to  criticise  not  only  American  education,  but  other  matters,  I 
feel  bound  to  say  that  during  my  travels  in  the  United  States  I  have  seen  many  minor 
faults.  I  would,  however,  add  that  these  faults  are,  in  my  opinion,  merely  those  of 
youth.  The  country  has  grown  too  quickly,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  its  people  are 
working  out  on  sound  lines  the  main  problems  that  have  to  be  faced  by  any  young 
country.  One  often  hears  American  municipal  affairs  referred  to  as  unsatisfactory. 
Being  but  a  visitor  and  not  a  resident,  I  have,  perhaps,  no  right  to  pass  an  opinion,  espe- 
cially as  I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  particular  points  condenmed ;  yet  I  can  not  help  feel- 
ing that  so  long  as  residents  and  citizens  of  the  better  class  remain  aloof  from  public 
af^irs  so  long  will  municipal  government  be  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature.  The  remedy 
is  therefore  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves. 

Looking  into  the  future  of  our  own  country,  I  feel  bound  to  record  my  belief  that  the 
r^me  of  the  past,  however  successful  it  may  have  been,  is  obsolete.  Honesty,  dog- 
^eSness,  pluck,  and  many  other  good  qualities  possessed  by  Britons,  though  valuable 
m  themselves,  are  useless  to-day,  unless  accompanied  by  practical,  up-to-date  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  such  knowledge  only  becomes  possible  with  an  enlarged  and 
enlightened^system  of  education,  such  as  the  United  States  possesses.  I  feel  that  if  we 
are  to  hold  bur  position  as  the  dominant  nation — or  one  of  the  dominant  nations — of 
the  world  we  can  not  afford  to  lag  behind  in  educational  matters  as  we  are  now  doing. 
What  struck  me  in  going  through  the  public  schools,  whether  primary  or  college,  of 
the  United  States  was  the  success  attained  in  making  the  scholars  self-reliant,  in  bring- 
ing out  their  individual  qualities,  and  teaching  them  to  reason.  Professor  Armstrong, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  educational  section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Belfast,  in  1902,  laid  special  stress  upon  this  point,  stating  that 
while  we  recognize  three  "R's"  in  our  system  of  primary  education,  we  need  to  have 
four — ^the  last  being  the  development  of  the  reasoning  power  in  the  ccholar.  In  some 
respects  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  factor  of  all  in  American  education, 
ana  I  think  it  largely  accounts  for  the  success  of  the  pupils  in  after  life.  Their  individ- 
uality and  reasoning  pjowers  are  developed  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  make  up  their  minds  at  a  comparatively  early  ace  to  carve  out  a  career  for  them- 
selves. The  teachers  appear  to  be  able  to  accomplish  a  sifting  process  whereby  a 
scholar's  strong  points  are  singled  out  and  developed,  for  it  is  being  realized  in  the 
United  States  that  all-round  knowledge,  although  useful  in  itself ^  must  in  the  present 
day  of  fierce  competition  be  supplemented  by  the  work  of  specialism;  and  the  bulk 
of  American  boys  on  leaving  school,  I  believe,  start  out  with  the  fixed  determination 
to  take  up  a  certain  line  of  work,  having  largely  fitted  themselves  for  that  occupation 
or  profession  while  at  the  public  school  or  university. 

The  teaching  of  the  colored  races  in  America  was,  I  think,  a  novel  feature  to  those  of 
the  commissioners  who  investigated  it,  and  I  venture  to  think  the  subject  an  impor- 
tant one  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  British  Empire  is  largely  composed  of  colored 
people.  The  work  that  is  being  undertaken  by  Booker  Washington  for  the  uplifting 
of  his  people,  the  colored  races  of  the  United  States,  fills  me  with  admiration  and  hope 
for  their  future,  although  I  do  not  believe  that  (except  in  isolated  instances)  the  col- 
ored races  will  ever  become  serious  competitors  with  whites  under  similar  conditions. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  much  good  will  be  tne  outcome  of  this  commission  of  inquiry,  and 
I  think  that  many  of  its  members  will  have  been  convinced,  as  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced, that  if  the  British  Empire  is  to  hold  its  own  our  old  industrial  methocls  will 
have  to  be  dropped,  and  especially  our  present  method  of  popular  education  will  have 
to  be  changed.  Enormous  strides  are  being  made  by  the  United  States,  with  its  truly 
wonderful  natural  resources  to  draw  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  which  is 
also  making  eiant  strides,  has  not  such  natural  advantages,  but  has  made  her  progress 
solely  through  the  force  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  education  of  her  people.  To 
come  nearer  home,  one  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  Scotsman's  success,  where- 
ever  he  goes,  is  proverbial,  and  although  doubtless  his  fine  characteristics  stand  him 
in  good  steaa  the  fact  remains  that  Scotland  has  been  ahead  of  England  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  people. 

I  am  an  mtense  believer  in  the  ability  and  stability  of  the  Briton,  but  he  can  not 
successfully  face  the  competition  of  the  world  with  the  obsolete  weapons  now  at  his 
command.  The  warning  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  none  too  soon.  If  we  wish  to 
hold  our  own  in  the  world's  race,  we  must  indeed  **  wake  up."    We  have  magnificent 
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material;  it  remains  with  the  nation  at  large  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  shall  be 
properly  utilized. 

I  nave  just  lately  received  a  letter  from  Philadelphia  containing  the  following  para- 
graph, which  I  think  so  much  to  the  point  that  I  quote  it  exactly  as  written: 

'^Conservative  schoolmen  are  never  apt  to  approve  of  any  fiindamental  improve- 
ment in  educational  methods.  Such  people  in  our  country  must  be  compelled  to 
stand  aside  for  the  march  of  events.    We  can  not  wait  for  them  to  die,  as  nations  have 


civic  conditions,  that  we  mid  ourselves  all  at  once  up  against  several  problems  ot  vast 
importance^  and  we  conclude  that  they  must  be  solved  oy  means  of  tne  schools.  Old 
methods,  however,  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  new  conditions,  which  demand 
intelligent  training  in  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  of  morals  and  citizenship  as  in 
engineering  in  its  various  tranches.  ** 

In  conclusion,  I  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  early  part  of  my  preface  dealing  with 
the  object  of  the  commission.  This,  as  set  forth  in  the  questions  numbered  1  to  4,  waa 
to  ascertain  how  far  education  in  tne  United  States  b  responsible  for  her  industrial 
progress.  In  America,  where  there  is  so  much  to  see,  one  is  tempted  to  leave  the  main 
question  and  take  up  side  issues.  The  essential  feature  of  the  mquiry  was,  howevei^ 
never  absent  from  my  own  mind.  It  was  the  principal  object  with  which  we  started 
out,  and  all  my  efforte  were  directed  solely  to  that  end.  I  trust  this  was  also  the  case 
with  all  the  commissioners,  and  that  it  was  the  mainspring  of  all  their  inquiries;  but 
how  far  it  was  so  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

A.  MOSELY. 
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JOINT  REPORT. 

The  undersiened,  members  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission,  arc  deeply 
impressed  by  tno  evidence  they  have  gathered  in  the  United  States  of  the  absolute 
belief  in  the  value  of  education  both  to  the  community  at  large  and  to  agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  service  of  the  State.  Although,  in  the  past,  the 
belief  in  education  has  been  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  American  prosperity, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  education  has  had  a  powerful  and  far-reaching  influ- 
ence, and  it  can  not  be  doubted  tnat,  in  the  future,  it  viill  become  more  and  more  the 
cause  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress  and  of  national  well-being.  They  are 
satisfied  that,  in  years  to  come,  in  competing  with  American  commerce  t7g  shall  bo 
caDed  upon  to  face  trained  men,  gifted  with  both  enterprise  and  knowledge.  They 
desire  to  impress  on  the  British  public  the  absolute  need  of  immediate  preparation 
on  our  part  in  meet  such  competition. 

They  have  also  been  impressed  with  the  spirit  which  animates  both  teachers  and 
pupils  and  by  the  manner  m  which  the  two  classes  cooperate  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges. Willingness,  if  not  an  overwhelming  desire,  to  learn  seems  to  characterize 
the  scholars,  and  teachers  seem  to  be  possessed  of  but  one  wish — that  of  helping  their 

Supils  in  every  possible  way.  The  absence  of  class  prejudices  and  of  any  ^'religioils 
imculty"  serves  most  materially  to  facUitate  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  closest  connection  is  being  established  between  theory  and  practice,  the  prac- 
tical bent  of  the  men  of  letters  and  science  and  the  breadth  of  their  outlook  being 
very  remarkable.  The  services  of  experts,  in  various  branches  of  knowledge  are, 
therefore)  held  in  high  esteem  and  are  in  constant  demand. 

The  important  part  which  manual  training  is  beginning  to  assume  in  the  schools 
struck  them  very  forcibly.  Such  work  appears  to  be  in  many  ways  of  high  value  as 
an  educational  discipline,  especially  in  aeveloping  handiness  ana  alertness,  and  in 
familiarizing  the  scholars  witn  constructive  processes. 

They  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  liberality  displayed,  not  only  by  the  public 
but  also  by  private  donors  on  behalf  of  education,  as  evidenced  by  the  wealth  of  pro- 
vision in  the  form  of  buildings  and  equipment  which  is  everywhere  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  observe  that  the  remuneration  of  teachers  is  by  no  means  always 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  they  have  also  been  led  to  view  somewhat  with 
alarm  the  growing  preponderance  of  women  teachers. 

Lastly  tney  would  araw  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  education  is 
organized  and  its  various  grades  coordinated,  whereby  harmonious  working  is  secured 
and  overlapping  avoided.  The  need  of  effecting  such  organization  in  this  country, 
which  was  oefore  apparent,  now  seems  to  them  imperative,  in  view  of  the  experience 
they  have  gained  in  the  United  States. 

Although  individual  members  of  the  commission  have  expressed  their  thanks  both 
to  Mr.  Mosely  and  to  all  those  who  have  assisted  them  in  the  United  States,  they  wish 
in  their  collective  capacity  to  record  their  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  Mr.  Mosely  gave  them  to  gain  experience  likely  to  be  of  signal  value  to 
them  in  carrying  on  their  work  at  home.  They  also  desire  to  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude the  courtesy  with  which  they  were  invariably  received,  and  to  express  their 
deep  sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  they  have  been  placed  by  all  wno  assisted 
them  in  their  inquiries.** 


a  Signed  by  all  members  of  the  commission. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  INDIVIDUAL  REPORTS  RELATIVE  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

SYSTEMS. 

With  respect  to  the  systems  of  public  or  common  schools  as  developed  in  the  States 
and  cities  visited  by  the  commission,  their  observations  Were  naturally  directed  to 
particulars  of  special  moment  to  England  in  the  present  effort  at  reorganizing  and 
extending  her  own  system.  The  methods  of  school  administration  adopted  in  this 
country,  the  division  of  responsibility  between  different  classes  of  officials  (as  for  exam- 
ple, State  and  local),  school  buildings  and  equipments,  the  training  of  teachers,  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  instruction,  the  discipline,  organization,  and  scope  of  public 
high  schools,  were  one  and  all  subjects  of  careful  investigation  by  the  majority  of  the 
members.  Extracts  from  the  several  reports  pertaining  to  the  subjects  indicated  here 
follow.  In  each  case  reference  is  made  to  the  author  by  name  only;  for  further  iden- 
tification the  reader  is  referred  to  the  full  list  of  members,  page  18. 

Administration. 

Mr.  Jephson  (pp.  211-216):  The  first  general  impression  made  on  me  was  aston- 
ishment that,  notwithstanding  the  lack  ofa  central  authority  and  the  almost  complete 
autonomy  of  the  various  States  and  the  big  cities,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some- 
times we  met  with  a  law  of  compulsory  attendance  and  more  frequently  did  not,  not- 
withstanding that  the  initial  age  for  schooling  varied  considerably,  and  the  age  for 
leaving  school  still  more  so,  there  was  nevertheless  a  common  type  of  educational 
methods  to  which  all  the  States  and  cities  conformed  more  or  less.  Briefly  speaking, 
it  may  be  described  as  a  svstem  where  a  board  of  business  men  look  after  tlie  finances 
and  appoint  a  superintendent  with  large  powers  to  carry  out  school  management. 

The  absence  (except  in  the  Eastern  States)  of  any  leisured  class  of  citizens  probably 
accounts  for  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  public  elementary  schools  and  their  related 
high  schools  being  committed  to  the  practically  undisputed  governance  of  a  superin- 
tendent. Whether  the  people  of  England  would  ever  approve  of  such  a  system  is  not 
^  clear.  It  has  many  and  distinct  advantages:  (1)  an  educationist  has  control  of  all 
schools;  ^2)  changes  can  be  made  in  curricula  easily;  (3)  one  man  gets  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  his  teachers,  and  can  promote  the  most  deserving  at  once;  (4)  the  whole  of  the 
schools  are  easily  coordinated;  (5)  he  arranges  for  the  training  and  examination  of 
teachers;  (6)  he  inspects  and  examines  the  schools  when  necessary;  (7)  he  arranges 
for  the  transfer  of  pupils  to  the  high  schools;  (8)  if  the  schools  are  not  prosperous,  the 
superintendent  can  be  changed.  The  obvious  disadvantage  is  that  too  much  power 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man;  and  secondly,  that  thereby  worthy  people  are 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  helping  on  elementary  education,  of  whom  we  have 
abundance  in  England.  There  is  a  danger,  too,  of  the  system  becoming  stereotyped, 
as  one  man  is  less  open  to  the  onward  march  of  progress  than  a  committee.  However, 
in  America  this  system  is  universal  and  works  well,  and  moreover  the  people  are  ^1 
quite  satisfied  with  the  results. 

The  second  general  impression  made  on  me  was  again  astonishment  at  the  universal 
desire  for  education,  and  the  best  kind  of  education,  evinced  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. President  Roosevelt  said  to  us  in  the  White  House:  "Education  may  not 
have  made  America,  but  America  without  education  would  be  lost.  It  is  the  only 
security  in  a  democratic  state."  Everywhere  the  desire  for  good  education  exists 
and  grQws,  with  the  result  that  nobody  objects  to  the  large  sums  of  money  expended 
in  education.  In  one  place  we  heard  of  an  economizing  town  council  which,  finding 
money  scarce,  abolished  the  kindergartens  and  the  evening  schools.  Public  indigna- 
tion was  so  strong  that  after  a  few  weeks  the  schools  were  reopened  and  the  city  fathers 
had  to  try  another  method  of  saving  money.  In  many  cities  one-half  of  the  total 
local  expenditure  was  devoted  to  public  education.  In  the  State  of  Kansas  (that 
huge  wheat  field  of  the  States)  six-thirteenths  of  the  whole  expenditure  was  for  public 
education. 

From  the  first  it  was  obvious  that  we  were  dealing  with  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  public  opinion  on  education  from  that  which  prevails  in  England.  This  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  community  uses  the  public  schools; 
all  classes  meet  in  the  common  school,  consequently  all  classes  agree  in  supporting 
education.  This  enthusiasm  for  education  in  America  must  be  presupposed  m  every 
remark  I  may  subsequently  make. 

Organization  and  method  are  natural  to  an  American,  and  the  third  impression 
made  on  me  was  that  their  systematic  methods  were  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
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BUCCCS8  which  has  attended  their  administration  of  education,  Schemes,  plans,  pro- 
grammes, schedules  abounded.  No  fresh  subject  could  be  properly  taught  until  a 
scheme  was  drawn  up,  fully  touching  all  the  points  and  parts  properly  arranged.  In 
the  New  York  Boara  of  Education,  the  thousands  of  cards,  fully  indexed  containing 
information  about  each  individual  teacher  of  all  kinds,  afforded  a  really  marvelous 
instance  of  the  len&th  to  which  organizing  might  be  carried.  There  is  a  danger  that 
this  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  too  much  stress  laid  on  the  machine  and  not  enough 
attention  paid  to  the  man  who,  after  all,  has  to  work  the  machine. 

The  fourth  impression  I  carried  away  with  me,  was  the  admirable  way  in  which  the 
completely  free  system  of  schooling  was  correlated  and  coordinated.  In  every  State 
and  city,  high  schools  are  to  to  be  found  to  which  the  children,  having  passed 
through  (graduated)  the  public  schools,  are  sent  as  a  matter  of  course.  These  high 
schools  < there  are  now  6,000  of  them  in  tne  United  States),  take  children  from  14  years 
of  age  for  a  four-years'  course,  as  a  rule.  There  are  ordinary  high  schools,  classical 
high  schools,  commercial  high  schools,  and  manual-training  high  schools.  I  append 
here  the  courses  of  instruction  in  three  of  the  four  kinds  of  school. «  I  omit  the  com- 
mercial high  school,  as  in  my  opinion  too  much  importance  is  given  to  such  subjects 
as  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  Dookkeeping,  which  are,  after  all,  only  partially  edu- 
cational.   »    *    *  . 

The  best  children  in  the  primary  schools  pass  into  the  high  school  and  continue  their 
education  till  18  years  of  age.  They  can  then  go  to  the  normal  schools  or  to  the  uni- 
versity for  another  four-years'  course.  All  this  education  is  given  without  charge  or 
fee  to  the  student.  This  fact  accounts  for  its  popularity  with  many,  and  also  for  the 
large  number  of  students  of  all  classes  and  kinds.  Some  of  the  universities  accredit 
good  high  schools  which  come  up  to  their  standards,  and  receive  the  pupils  from  them 
without  recjuiring  an  entrance  examination. 

This  giving  of  a  free  education  to  all  who  desire  it  and  can  arrange  for  it  is  the  one 
feature  of  the  United  States  education  which  I  desire  to  see  reproduced  among  our- 
selves. It  is  true  in  the  States  that  many  parents  deny  themselves  the  dmall  imme- 
diate wages  of  their  boys  and  girls  in  order  that  the  bright  children  may  be  fitted  for 
better  and  higher  positions  when  they  enter  the  world  of  business,  trade,  and  commerce. 
In  time  parents  would  do  the  same  in  England.  The  sharp,  bright  children  having 
an  opportunity  before  them  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  education  would  incline  to  the 
high  school  rather  than  to  earning  immediate  small  wages,  and  moreoyer,  steps  could 
be  taken  to  keep  the  bright  children  at  school  by  those  interested  in  them.  It  is 
obvious  that  eacn  board  or  national  school  must  have  in  it  each  year  some  one,  if  not 
more,  sharp  child  who  ought  to  go  on  with  his  or  her  education.  At  present  these 
^arp  children  are  lost  to  the  State.  A  properly  organized  system  of  hign  schools  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the  test  future  citizens  of  England  to  advance  to 
their  natural  capacity. 

In  most  of  the  high  schools  evidence  was  forthcoming  that  the  largest  merchants 
and  business  men  snapped  up  the  young  people  from  the  high  schools  for  their  work- 
shops and  offices.  Everybody  in  America  works  and  has  to  work.  Trade  and  com- 
merce represent  the  ideal  of  an  American  citizen;  consequently  everyone  has  an 
incentive  before  him  to  work  and  work  hard.  There  are  advantages  in  not  having  a 
leisured  class  of  citizens. 

Buildings  and  Equipments. 

Mr.  H.  Coward  (pp.  80-81):  Wo  very  soon  found  that  the  New  York  schools  are 
very  large,  the  latt^t  opened  containing  nearly  5,000  scholars,  although  this  is  excep- 
tional; the  average  elementary  school  usually  contains  about  2,500  sc-nolara,  made  up 
of  three  departments — kindergarten,  primary,  and  grammar.  The  buildings  are  on 
four,  five,  or  six  floors,  with  a  playgn)und  in  the  basement,  and  often  a  good  gymna- 
sium on  the  top  floor.  No  pains  seem  to  be  spared  to  secure  good  electric  lighting, 
heat,  and  ventilation,  though  in  one  or  two  schools  we  visited  the  ventilation  did 
not  seem  any  too  perfect.  Everybody  acknowknlges  that  these  buildings  are  too 
large,  and  that  the  education  of  the  children  would  be  much  better  conducted  in 
smaller  buildings.  The  reason  given  for  these  huge  structures  is  the  enormous 
price  of  land,  but  I  am  told  that  land  is  quite  as  dear  in  London  as  in  New  Y^ork, 
yet  the  London  School  Board  has  not  fallen  into  the  same  error  to  any  great  extent. 
The  buildings  of  New  York  are  magnificent  structures,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  secure  the  very  best  that  can  be  obtained.  We  saw  some  buildings  that  cost  from 
£40  to  £50  per  child  to  erect,  a  sum  which  would  frighten  our  school  authorities  at 
home. 


a  The  selected  courses,  which  have  been  omitted  in  this  account,  were:  General  course  and  classical 
course,  High  School  of  Denver;  manual-training  high  school  course  and  course  of  study,  fourth  year. 
In  the  high  schools  of  New  York. 
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In  the  equipment  of  the  schools  we  are  also  far  behind  our  New  York  friends.  Noth- 
ing "shoddy"  or  mean  is  found  inside  the  New  York  school.  "  Whatever  is  the  best, 
is  the  best  for  the  school,"  is  the  motto  carried  out  regardless  of  expense.  On  the 
front  wall  facing  the  scholars,  and  for  some  dbtanco  on  each  side,  there  are  fixed 
dates  of  an  excellent  quality  for  teaching  purposes.  No  easels  or  blackboards  were 
seen  in  any  school.  TTie  walls  had  an  abundance  of  pictures  and  illustrations,  but 
no  maps  were  displayed,  each  room  being  supplied  with  a  complete  set  of  maps  and 
a  case  to  contain  tiiem.  The  principal  of  each  school  has  an  electric  bell  to  eacn  room 
in  the  school,  and  a  speaking  tube  to  every  floor.  He  is  also  provided  with  an  office 
and  a  clerk.  There  is  a  good  wide  platform  for  the  principal  at  the  end  of  the  main 
room  in  each  department,  well  supplied  with  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  of  a  good  handsome 
appearance,  little  things  in  themselves,  but  calculated  to  surround  the  office  with 
dignity,  and  consequently  influence. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone,  who  was  struck  with  the  imposing  architecture  of  the  school 
buildings  in  this  country  and  the  great  care  taken  to  secure  proper  lighting,  ventilating, 
and  heating,  was  disappointed  to  find  in  nearly  every  instance  a  lamentable  want  of 

plaj'ground  accommodation. 

> 
In  the  large  cities  fhe  says  (p.  258)]  this  is  explained  by  the  great  expense  of  land,  and 
even  in  the  younger  States  of  the  West,  where  the  question  of  expense  is  not  yet 
so  serious,  hardly  anything  is  being  done  to  supply  this  deficiency  before  it  is  too  late. 
*  *  *  In  New  York  and  other  large  cities  tne  need  for  playgrounds  is  now  being 
keenly  felt,  and  something  has  been  done  in  the  recent  buildings  to  meet  it  by  utilizing 
the  basement  and  roof  of  the  school  for  this  purpose.  Americans,  however,  are  not 
yet  fully  alive  to  the  excellent  opportunities  for  educational  work  which  the  play- 
grounds and  playing  fields  afford.  From  the  point  of  view  of  physical  culture,  they 
are  most  important,  but  it  is  not  for  this  only  they  are  valuable,  as  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  timt  they  afford  a  most  excellent  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to  study  the 
,  disposition  of  the  children,  and  assist  in  the  development  of  their  characters. 
Moreover,  no  amount  of  physical  training,  especially  when  it  takes  place  under  cover, 
can,  in  my  opinion,  ever  bo  a  satisfactory  suDstitute  for  free,  spontaneous  play. 

Thk  Tkaining  of  Tkacheiis. 

Mh.  Akmbtrono  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  elementary  schools  of  this  country,  - 
at  least  in  the  larger  cities,  enjoy  an  advantage  over  the  English  elementary  schools  in 
respect  to  the  training  of  the  teachers.  "Their  teachers,*'  he  says  (p.  15),  "usually 
all  pass  through  a  period  of  high-school  training  prior  to  entering  the  normal  or  training 
school;  their  outlook  is  consequently,  on  the  average,  somewhat  broader.  The 
methods  adopted  in  training  teachers  appear  to  be  no  less  academic  than  ours.*' 

Rev.  H.  B.  Gray  was  impressed  with  the  grasp  that  the  American  teacher  lias  of 
the  "scientific  principle  of  teaching."  This  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
"go  through  the  complete  course  of  the  theory  of  teaching  and  of  the  principles  of 
psychology."  "It  affords,"  he  says  (p.  167),  "food  for  reflection,  when  one  remem- 
bers that  in  England  the  necessity  of  scientific  training  for  educators  has  been  only 
recently,  and  still  is  grudgingly,  acknowledged  in  the  regions  of  secondary  education." 

Several  of  the  members  record  very  favorable  impressions  of  the  School  of  Education, 
Chicago  University,  and  the  Teachers'  College  affiliated  to  Columbia  University  with 
its  auxiliary  schools,  i.  e.,*  the  Horace  Mann  Observation  School  and  the  Speyer 
Practicing  School.  With  respect  to  departments  of  education  which  form  integral 
parts  of  university  organization,  the  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Foster  (p.  124)  that — 

while  good  work  and  substantial  progress  are  being  made  at  these  universities,  it  is  clear 
that  the  work  of  training,  especially  that  of  training  to  teach  certain  defined  subjects, 
can  not  be  altogether  met  by  the  ordinary  university  staff  who  teach  these  subjects. 
But  while  many  in  America  are  willing  (and  where  they  are  not  willing  are  obliged), 
as  they  are  in  this  country,  to  accept  the  university  degree  as  an  indication  of  the  power 
to  teach,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  growing  number  that  believes  in  the  importance 
of  training.    He  adds:  v 

The  important  fact  brought  home  to  one  by  all  this  is  that  very  large  numbers  of 
those  in  authority  in  America  have  recognized  the  need  for  the  professional  training 
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of  teachers  of  all  grades,  and  thai  active  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  the  training 
that  is  deemed  necessary.  In  this  way  and  in  others  already  alluded  to,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  teaching  profession  in  America  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  dignity  and  force  that 
must  make  it  a  great  national  power. 

•  Rev.  a.  W.  Jephson  {\>p.  227-228):  With  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  America 
our  experience  varied  with  the  different  States  visited.  Naturally  New  York,  with 
its  boundless  resources,  was  fairly  well  able  to  supply  itself  with  the  necessary  staff 
for  its  schools,  but  the  effect  of  the  competition  caused  by  the  higher  salaries  offered 
by  New  York  than  other  places  was  felt  even  in  Washington,  2S8  miles  away.  In 
Boston  and  New  York  and  several  other  important  centers  the  training  of  teachers 
was  adequate  and  admirable.    But  this  was  only  in  a  few  favored  spots.     ♦    »    * 

In  some  of  the  places  we  visited  the  training  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In 
fact,  in  a  large  number  of  schools,  what  are  known  in  England  as  "Article  68  teachers "« 
were  the  only  ones  possible.  Owing  to  the  small  pay  and  meager  prospects  of  the 
teacher,  the  number  of  men  employ^  is  getting  smaller  and  smaUer. 

Mr.  Jephson  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  Peabody  Normal 
School,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  also  with  the  institute  work  at  Knoxville,  under  the 
auspices  of  Tennessee  University. 

The  Elementaby  Schools:  Methods  and  Subjects  of  Instruction. 

Mtt.  H.  E.  Armstrono  devotees  several  pages  to  a  consideration  of  tlie  common 
(graded)  schools,  noting  in  particular  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  defects.  He  says, 
in  part  (pp.  9-10): 

In  interior  arrangements  even  the  most  modem  schcx^ls  are  not  superior  to  our  own. 
And  there  is  even  lees  attempt  made  in  them  to  provide  pictorial  decoration. 
Thring's  great  doctrine  of  thinking  in  ^ai>e  has,  if  pos8ii)le,  made  less  advance  thus 
far  in  the  American  common  schcwls  than  in  ours. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  importance  attached  in  the  American  schools  to  the 
teaching  of  patriotism  and  to  the  practice  of  saluting  the  flag,  which  prevails  in  them. 
This  involves  the  recitation  occasionally  of  the  formula:  "1  pledge  allegiance  to  my 
flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands — one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all.  This  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  somewhat  perfunctory  exercise 
when  I  witnessed  it.  Thinking  Americans  with  whom  I  discussed  the  question 
seemed  to  regard  the  practice  as  of  some  value  in  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago, 
where  a  largo  alien  element  has  constantly  to  be  absorbed  into  the  population;  but 
apparently  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  undesirable  as  a  general  practice. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  amount  of  attention  paid  in  the  common 
schools  to  reading  and  composition  is  in  no  way  sufficient  or  satisfactory,  the  neglect 
of  English  among  English-speaking  people  being  proverbial.  Apparently  no  greater 
effort  IS  made  in  the  American  schools  than  in  ours  to  lead  chiMren  to  read  and  to 
become  really  fond  of  reading. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  is  also  undeveloped.  Simple  measurement  work  in  asso- 
ciation with  drawing,  which  is  being  so  much  advo(*ated  here  and  which  is  gradually 
assuming  importance  in  our  schools,  seems  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  unkuown.  1 
did  not  learn  that  the  attempt  was  being  made  anywhere  to  put  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic on  a  practical  common-sense  basis. 

Although  manual  training  figures  in  the  proeramme,  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  term  sc^ems  to  be  very  different  from  that  which  is  usual  here,  drawing  commonly 
counting  as  manual  training.  In  some  of  the  schools,  where  space  permits,  wood- 
woric  is  introduced  into  the  upper  classes  for  boys,  and  cookery  and  needlework  for 
girls.  The  belief  in  such  work  is  evidently  srowing;  but  at  present  the  schools  are 
undoubtedly  behind  ours  in  promoting  it  and  even  more  boolcish  than  ours  in  their 
tendencies. 

The  nature-study  lessons  I  witnessed,  when  not  specifically  botanical  or  zoological 
and  scientific  in  character,  were  eminently  superficial  and  worthless. 

As  all  classes  attend  the  common  schools,  these  can  not  be  compared  directly  with 
our  elementary  schools,  but  must  be  thought  of  in  connection  both  with  these  and 
with  all  other  types  of  preparatory  schools. 

«  Article  68  of  the  Day  School  Code  providcB  for  the  employment  of  women  over  18  years  of  age  aa 
Additional  teachers  if  approved  by  nie  Government  inspector,  although  Uiey  are  untrained  and 
oncertificated.    It  will  be  noted  that  they  are  to  be  employed  unaer  a  certificated  principal. 
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The  Rev.  T.  A.  Finlby  observes  (pp.  101-102),  with  respect  to  the  teaching  in  our 
elementary  schools,  that  **in  the  teaching  of  every  subject  the  end  pursued  appears 
to  be  a  prompt  and  ready  use  of  the  knowledge  given,  rather  than  laborious  thought 
and  personal  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils."     He  says  further: 

The  task  of  the  American  elementary  schools  differs  in  two  important  respects 
from  that  fulfilled  by  our  schools  at  home.  In  the  first  place,  they  nave  to  form  to 
American  citizenship  and  to  train  to  English  forms  of  speech  the  children  of  the 
immense  bodies  of  foreign  immigrants  who  are  i)ourin^  into  the  country.  This  they 
do  with  remarkable  success.  The  skill  with  which  children,  who  in  the  home  circle 
use  only  Italian  or  Yiddish,  are  brought  to  employ  English  as  their  familiar  tongue, 
and  with  which  they  are  imbued  with  sentiments  of  American  patriotism,  is  beyond 
all  praise. 

In  the  second  place,  they  do  not  aim  at  educating  the  imskilled  laborer  for  his  work 
in  life — the  imskilled  laborer  of  America  is  supplied  from  abroad,  from  Italy,  Hun- 
gary, the-  Slav  countries^  and  Scandinavia,  ana  at  present  in  diminishing  proportion 
from  Ireland.  No  boy  in  an  American  school  looks  forward  to  digging  and  aelving 
for  hire  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  nor  does  any  girl  contemplate  domestic  service  as  her 
future  work  in  life.  Speaking  to  a  contractor  who  had  thousands  of  men  employed 
on  the  earthworks  of  an  important  contract,  I  asked  him  how  many  of  his  laborers  had 
been  educated  at  an  American  school.  He  answered  promptly:  '*  Probably  not  one." 
On  leaving  school  the  American  boy  enters  an  oflice,  a  store,  or  a  factory,  or  becomes 
apprentice  in  a  skilled  trade;  the  American  girl  becomes  a  bookkeeper,  a  clerk,  a 
stenographer,  or  factory  worker.  She  also  finds  her  way  into  the  skilled  trades.  In 
New  York  there  are  250  girl  members  of  the  printers*  trade  union.  I  saw  some  of 
them  at  work  as  linotypists.  They  were  earning  up  to  $23  a  week,  and  I  was  assured 
by  the  foreman  that  they  were  among  the  best  workers  in  the  printing  office.  I  also 
found  girls  in  charge  of  the  complicated  and  delicate  machines  of  tool  factories.  They 
were  paid  $25  a  week.  In  America  machinery  has  been  so  perfected  that  dexterity 
rather  than  muscular  force  is  required  for  its  use.  Where  dexterity  is  the  one  Require- 
ment the  girl  may  be  quite  as  competent  a  machinist  as  the  man.  And  this  bein^  so, 
there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  find  ready  employment  and  be  admitted  into 
the  union  of  approved  workers.  It  was  noticeable  in  the  case  of  all  these  girl  artisans 
that  they  brougnt  with  them  to  their  duties  those  habits  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  and 
order  in  their  persons  and  their  work  which  it  is  a  chief  aim  of  the  American  school  to 
inculcate  and  to  form. 

Mr.  W.  p.  Groser  Cpp.  174-175):  The  common  schools  vary  in  every  way  and  to 
every  degree,  for  each  State  has  its  own  system  and  each  teacher  his  or  her  own  indi- 
viduality. The  average  of  attainment  in  them  is  no  hieher  than  in  England.  The 
process  is  slow;  the  methods  are  discursive.  But  the  relations  between  teacher  and 
pupil  are  much  closer,  the  method  of  discussion  is  employed  with  ^eat  benefit  to 
mental  development,  the  pupil's  mistake  is  followed  up  psychologically,  and  by 
these  means  a  more  inquiring  and  critical  attitude  of  mind  is  produced,  with  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  education. 

The  anxiety  to  hold  the  attention  and  the  constant  divergence  into  related  but 
irrelevant  topics  possibly  cultivate  a  largo  sense  of  personal  importance  and  an  inac- 
curate and  superficial  habit  of  thought.  But  a  recognition  of  the  unimportance  at 
this  sta^e  of  tne  acquisition  of  specific  knowledge,  and  the  all-importance  of  a  spirit 
of  inq^uiry,  individuality,  and  mitiative,  is  general  in  the  United  States.  Tnese 
qualities  lead  the  workman  to  continue  his  education,  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  to 
appreciate  the  interrelation  of  branches  of  knowledge.  His  intelligence  on  leaving 
tne  common  school  is  not  developed  to  a  higher  average,  but  is  of  a  more  curious  and 
alert  type.  Instruction  in  what  may  be  termed  the  elements  of  civics  and  the  insist- 
ence with  which  the  national  idea  is  kept  before  his  mind  tend  to  influence  his  con- 
ception of  a  citizen's  position  and  duties.  His  association  with  boys  of  a  higher 
social  station  is  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  has  a  couHider- 
able  influence  on  his  subsequent  relations  with  his  employers. 

Mr.  Heape  was  impressed  with  the  excellent  foundation  laid  in  the  kindergarten 
for  "the  observation  and  manipulative  work"  which  follows  ill  the  elementary  grades, 
and  with  the  "intensely  interesting  methods"  adopted  in  the  latter.  With  respect 
to  drawing  he  says,  page  205: 

Especially  is  it  noticeable  how  much  use  is  made  of  drawing  in  the  schools,  not 
drawing  looked  upon  as  an  irksome  task  from  uninteresting  and  uninspiring  flat 
copies,  t)ut  drawing  as  a  natural  mode  of  expression  of  the  chad's  thoughts.    Nearly 
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every  class  room  is  surrounded  by  wall  slates,  and  on  these  the  scholars  are  accus- 
tomed to  draw,  frequently  makii^  sketches  of  the  characters  about  whom  tiiey  are 
reading,  and  of  the  incidents  narrated.  If  they  have  been  on  an  excursion  witn  the 
teacher  (a  quite  frequent  occurrence),  they  sketch  the  objects  that  most  impressed 
them.  In  numberless  ways  this  mode  of  expression  is  cultivated.  In  many  schools 
much  use  is  made  of  color,  and  the  brush  is  put  into  the  child's  hands  before  and  in 
preference  to  the  pencil.  Nature  study  is  frequently  an  important  item  in  the  cur- 
riculum. By  these  means  the  power  of  accurate  observation,  which  is  so  marked  in 
youn^  cjiildren,  is  cultivated,  and  the  facility  gained  of  its  being  recorded.  It  is  a 
training  in  the  coordination  of  eyes,  brain,  and  hands  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Much  work  on  these  lines  is  already  being  done  in  many  English  schools,  but  it 
seems  to  the  writer  to  be  well  worth  very  full  and  careful  consideration  as  to  how  far 
these  methods  can  with  advantage  be  more  widely  utilized  here,  especially  for  our 
public  elementary  schools.  They  certainly  vivify  the  teaching,  arouse  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  child,  stimulate  his  originality,  calf  out  his  powers,  increase  his  modes 
of  expression,  and,  in  addition  to  the  actual  knowledge  acquired,  a  real  lively  inter- 
est in  the  work  is  gained,  and  this  habit  of  earnest  application  is  carried  forward  to 
the  higher  schools,  provided  that  the  curriculum  of  the  latter  affords  scope  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  aptitudes  thus  formed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  training. 
There  is  another  very  valuable  result.  In  working  and  finding  out  things  for  himself 
a  child  is  accustomed  to  refer  to  books  placed  freely  within  his  reach,  and  he  thus 
acquires  a  habit  of  the  very  greatest  value.  A  few  books  of  reference  in  each  class 
room  and  encouragement  to  use  them  are  found  a  valuable  instrument  in  education 
and  in  forming  habits  of  self-improvement. 

Rev.  a.  W.  Jephson  (pp.  225-226, 227):  With  regard  to  the  elementary  schools  (I  pur- 
posely use  the  English  terms)  one  o^  two  matters  stand  out  prominently.  There  are  no 
infant  schools.  In  many  places  there  are  kindergartens  where  one  or  two  classes  of 
children  are  taken  at  6  years  of  a^.  These  kindergartens  are  by  no  means  universal, 
and  in  many  places  are  still  maintained  by  private  benefactions,  as  the  local  school 
authority  is  not  yet  convinced  of  their  utility.  Our  system  of  infant  schools,  with  the 
methods  now  almost  universal,  at  le>ist  in  London,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  far  better  pre- 
liminary training  for  the  graded  school.  In  America  the  work  of  teaching  children 
of  7  the  elements  of  all  instructions  is  very  hard,  indeed. 

The  grading  of  schools  in  America  is  similar  to  our  own  method,  but^the  rule  of 
**  graduating '  — i.  e.,  passing  through  each  of  the  8  grades  and  then  solemnly  receiving 
a  formal  certificate  of  the  fact  at  an  annual  function,  seems  to  me  worthy  of  imitation, 
as  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  going  right  through  the  school  and  being  able  to 
show  the  certificate  as  proof  of  work  done.  Moreover,  a  child  can  not,  as  a  rule,  go  to 
the  high  school  unless  he  has  ** graduated"  in  the  primary  school.  The  importance 
attached  to  '* graduation"  is  common  throughout  America,  and  even  in  the  Sunday 
schools  maintained  by  the  various  religious  communities  "graduation"  is  the  rule, 
not  the  exception — i.  e.,  a  child  must  pass  through  every  class  in  the  Sunday  school' 
just  as  he  or  she  passes  through  every  class  in  the  grammar  or  common  school  (elemen- 
tary school)  before  the  certificate  is  given.  Another  fact  which  impressed  me  greatly 
was  the  obvious  intention  of  every  teacher  to  get  each  child  to  do  something  of  itself. 
Even  in  kindergarten  the  little  ones  were  asked  to  choose  a  color  and  then  select  beads 
or  sticks  of  that  color.  In  grade  1  the  children  were  j^iven  a  series  of  figures  and  were 
expected  to  make  up  their  own  simple  sums.  Questions  from  the  children  were  wel- 
comed and  were  being  constantly  put,  even  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  As  we  went 
from  room  to  room  in  almost  every  school  we  visited  we  were  struck  by  the  large  amount 
of  initiative  displayed  by  the  children,  and  this  was  encouraged  by  every  means  in  the 
teacher's  power.  The  children  were  taught  to  think,  and  their  studies  were  intended 
to  train  them  to  observe,  to  imagine,  to  reason,  to  feel,  to  will,  and  then  to  express. 
One  principle  underlies  the  work  and  detennines  the  method — things,  not  signs,  for 
things  are  tne  true  source  of  knowledge.  Objects,  facts,  phenomena  are  observed,  but 
then  they  are  always  compared,  classified,  and  related.  Analysis  and  induction  are 
used  as  a  means  of  training.  The  child  from  the  first  is  accustomed  to  think  for  itself. 
As  Sandy  McKay  says:  **A  mon  kens  only  what  he  has  learned  hisself."  I  watched 
with  interest  boys  putting  a  little  original  ornamentation  into  their  woodwork,  or  the  girls 
doing  a  little  pretty  stitching  out  of  flieir  own  heads.  The  children  were  given  a  story  to 
read  Dy  themselves,  and  next  day  one  is  asked  to  repeat  it,  and  by  means  of  others  in  the 
class  to  get  the  whole  story  straight.  Or  perhaps  naif  a  story  is  told,  and  the  children 
are  then  invited  to  finish  it  for  themselves.  In  drawing,  something  is  always  left  for 
the  child's  originality.  In  music  (all  music  is  taught  by  the  old  notation  throughout 
America)  children  were  asked  to  write  themes  on  the  musical  lines  and  then  the  class 
sang  them  over  in  turn.    As  each  child  sits  at  a  single  desk,  order  is  perhaps  more  easily 
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• 
obtained,  but  the  very  friendly  relictions  between  teacher  and  pupil  were  really  de- 
lightful to  witness.  And  this,  too,  is  common  throughout  America.  It  was  the  evi- 
dent interest  taken  by  each  in  the  others.  It  was  the  elder  sister  and  the  little  ones  ot 
tJie  iamily.  This  was  borne  in  upon  me  again  and  again.  There  are  no  school  prizes 
in  America. 

Nature  study  is  made  a  great  deal  of.  and  in  as  far  as  it  encourages  observation  and 
knowledge  of  actual  things  it  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing.  Yet  there  is  a  danger  lest  the 
lijatters  treated  of  should  be  divorced  from  their  proper  surroundings  and  place  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  child.  The  plentiful  supply  oi  books  both  for  teachers  and  children 
struck  me  as  remarkable.  The  amount  of  home  work  done  is  more  than  we  could  obtain 
in  England.  Parents  in  America  like  to  see  what  the  children  are  doing  in  school,  and 
make  proper  arrangem^its  for  the  child  to  study  at  home.  Another  fact  which  im- 
pressea  us  all  was  tie  teaching  of  patriotism.  Tlie  flag  of  America  is  made  very  real 
to  the  children.  In  New  York  and  elsewhere  the  children  daily  salute  Uie  flag  and 
swear  fidelity  to  it — pertiaps  necessary,  as  there  are  so  many  foreigners  in  the  schools — 
and  everywhere  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  fully  and  completely  taught. 
I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  old  text-books  which  inculcated  hatred  to  England  are 
being  given  up  and  others  substituted  which  contain  nothing  to  which  any  sensible 
Britisher  can  possibly  object.  " Civics,"  as  it  is  called,  forms  a  prcwninent  feature  (A 
almost  every  school,  elementary  and  otherwise.  Books  are  used  on  this  subject  in  every 
school,  and  far  better  books  tbian  any  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  at  home.  The  result 
is  that  every  American  child  knows  the  extent  of  what  I  may  now  call  the  "American 
Empire,  Guam,  and  all.^^  He  knows  the  States  and  principal  towns,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains, and,  better  still,  he  knows  how  he  is  governed  and  why.  All  the  complicated 
arrangements  for  the  election  of  President  are  w^ell  known.  He  knows  the  ministers 
of  state  and  what  each  is  responsible  for.  He  knows  all  his  own  State  officials  at  least 
by  name,  and  can  tell  you  wnat  they  do.  This  teaching  of  civics  seemed  to  me  admi- 
rable and  might  well  be  copied.  Not  that  I  wish  to  see  the  "  flagolatry*'  of  New  York 
introduced  into  our  schools,  but  I  am  strongl  v  of  opinion  that  the  Union  Jack  ought  to 
be  displayed  on  all  national  occasions,  and  the  children  should  know  something  of  its 
history.  The  books  used  for  teaching  American  patriotism  would  be  a  revelation  to 
most  of  our  authors,  compilers,  and  teachers.    *    *    * 

One  severe  critTcism  must  be  made,  and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  As  I 
have  before  stated,  some  States  have  adopted  laws  for  compulsory  attendance  at 
school  and  others  have  not.  The  American  fights  shy  of  compulsion  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  There  is  no  systematic  dealing  with  absentees.  The  attendance  officers 
are  far  too  few  for  the  work,  and  in  all  the  laige  cities  there  must  be  many  children  who 
afe  without  education.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is,  I  know,  in  favor  of  sending  the 
children  to  school,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  an  American  citizen  not  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  r^ular  annual  scheduling  of  the 
children  as  we  have  at  home,  and.  provision  lb  not  made  for  a  place  for  each  child  and 
each  child  in  its  place. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone  (pp.  262-204,  265):  Of  the  teaching  methods  in  American 
schools  it  is,  I  believe,  very  easy  to  come  to  an  unfavorable  conclusion  somewhat 
unjustly.  In  order  to  jud^e  them  fairly  one  must,  I  think,  first  realize  the  objects 
American  educators  have  m  view  and  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  had  to 
contend.  The  essential  feature  of  the  system  is  the  mastering  of  the  contents  of  certain 
well-selected  text-books,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  very  well  written,  and  before  being  used 
are  submitted  to  a  severe  criticism  from  a  host  of  critics^  who  are  very  often  able 
teachers.  No  doubt  this  system  was  first  adopted  because  it  was  the  easiest  and  most 
suitable  for  use  by  the  partially  educated  and  almost  untrained  teachers,  but  in  tlie 
hands  of  well-educated  and  skillful  teachers  I  am  not  yet  Satisfied  it  does  not  afford 
opportunities  for  excellent  work.  With  a  few  teachers  it  is  simply  a  system  of  mem- 
orizing the  contents  of  the  text-book,  but  with  the  majority  this  is  not  the  case.  Ques- 
tions are  carefully  considered  beforehand  by  the  teacher,  and  are  designed  so  as  to 
probe  the  knowledge  and  stimulate  the  thought  of  the  children.  Children,  when  well 
taught  by  this  method,  seem  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  research,  and  feel  that 
through  books  one  of  the  avenues  of  knowledge  has  been  opened  to  their  unaided 
efforts.  Librarians  in  charge  of  the  children's  departments  in  many  of  the  public 
libraries  I  visited  assured  me  that  ehildren  of  all  ages  frequently  came  to  them  for 
advice  as  to  books  which  would  give  them  additional  insight  into  some  subject  they 
were  studying  in  class. 

The  problem  which  the  American  educators  seem  to  me  to  be  attempting  to  solve  is 
how  to  give  the  children  those  qualities  which  will  make  them  ^ood  citizens  and  compe- 
tent workers,  men  and  women  who  will  be  resourceful,  self-reliant,  and  adaptable,  who 
will  be  able  to  observe  accurately,  record  their  observations  correctly,  compare,  group, 
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and  infer  justly  from  them,  and  express  cogently  the  resxilts  of  these  mental  operations. 
They  desire,  no  doubt,  that  in  addition  to  these  qualities  and  others  that  mi^t  be 
mentioned  the  children  should  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problems  whicb  they  will  have  to  face  in  after  life,  but  it  is  the 
Qualities  and  not  the  knowledge  to  which  they  appear  to  attach  the  most  importance, 
what  the  boys  and  giris  are,  not  what  they  know,  when  they  leave  school,  appears  in 
their  consideration  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  useless,  they  say,  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  road  if  you  do  not  also  teach  tnem  why  and  what  to  read,  and  if,  when  they 
leave  school,  they  have  no  desire  to  read  anything  of  an  improving  character.  They 
desire,  of  course,  that  the  boy  shall  have  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  qualities,  and 
they  hope,  no  doubt,  before  long  to  be  able  to  so  alter  their  teaching  methods  as  to  effect 
both  objects,  but  in  the  meantime  they  think  it  is  better  to  concentrate  all  their  efforts 
on  the  formation  of  character,  even  if  in  so  doing  they  may  eive  but  little  knowledge, 
as  when  a  child  leaves  school,  if  he  has  been  rightly  trained,  he  will  soon  acquire  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  knowledge  needful  to  him.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  doubted  that  no 
small  measure  of  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  American  educators  to  attain  this 
end. 

I  have  spoken  to  many  business  men,  English  and  American,  who  have  offices  or 
works  on  lx)th  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  nearly  all  agreed  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
American  boy  on  leaving  school,  even  if  he  does  not  know  more,  which  he  often  does, 
is  more  intelligent,  resourceful,  adaptable,  harder  working,  and  more  anxious  to  con- 
tinue to  improve  his  education  than  is  the  English  boy  of  a  corresponding  age.  On 
attending  the  American  libraries  one  can  not,  I  think,  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  excel- 
lent class  of  literature  which  is  in  constant  demand  by  members  of  even  the  humblest 
ranks  of  society.  The  attendance  at  public  lectures,  evening  classes,  summer  courses 
at  universities,  and  other  similar  educational  institutions  is  enormous.  From  these 
facts  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  American  people, 
as  a  whole,  do  not  consider  their  education  at  an  end  when  they  leave  school  or  tho 
university,  but  realize  that  they  must  go  on  learning  all  their  lives;  or,  to  put  the  point  in 
another  way,  the  American  does  not  regard  the  period  he  spends  at  school  or  university 
as  something  separate  from  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  as  part  of  his  life.  The  English  boy, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  often  thinks  that  he  is  only  beeinning  his  life  when  he  leaves 
school;  the  time  spent  at  school  is  something  that  has  to  be  gone  through,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  over,  and  he  has  completed  his  education,  the  better. 

The  fact  is,  I  believe,  the  best  work  of  a  school  can  not  lk>  judged  by  anything  an 
occasional  visitor  or  examiner  will  see  being  done  in  the  school.  The  teachers,  who 
are  constantly  with  the  children,  may  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  it,  but  it  is  only 
by  watching  the  children  after  they  have  left  school  it  can  really  be  tested. 

In  order  to  get  the  training  they  desire  for  their  children,  American  educators  have 
introduced  new  subjects,  with  the  result  that  the  curricula  are,  generally,  overcrowded, 
and  nothing  is  thoroughly  taught.  They  are  beginning,  however,  to  more  and  moro 
realize  that  although  some  subjects  are  of  greater  educational  value  in  the  hand^  of 
some  teachers,  and  lor  some  children,  than  others,  yet  it  is  not  the  subject,  but  the  way 
in  which  the  subject  is  taught,  that  is  of  importance.  No  one  recognizes  better  than 
the  Americans  themselves  this  weakness  in  their  educational  system.  It  is  receiving 
the  most  earnest  consideration  from  American  educators  all  over  the  country,  and  great 
improvements  are  every  year  being  effected.  In  the  "Report  of  the  committee  of 
fifteen  on  elementary  education,'*  to  which  I  have  alreacfy  referred,  the  Questions 
what  subjects  should  be  taught,  when  they  should  be  taught,  and  how  they  snould  be 
taught  are  discussed,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  eminent  educators  who  formed  the 
committee  are  set  out. 

Another  consideration  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
work  done  in  the  American  schools  is  that  many  educators  think  that  the  attempt  to 
secure  what  is  called  thoroug^nessin  the  brancnes  taught  in  the  elementary  schools 
may  be  and  is  very  often  carried  too  far,  in  fact  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  an 
arrested  development  (a  sort  of  paralysis  in  the  mechanical  and  formal  stages  of  growth), 
and  that  the  mmd  in  that  state  loses  its  aptitude  for  general  studies  and  wider  gener- 
alizations.   «    *    * 

As  far  as  I  could  judge  there  is  very  little  direct  moral  teaching  oi  a  formal,  didactic 
character  in  the  American  schools.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  leading  educators, 
I  gather,  it  is  generally  a  waste  of  time,  and  may  be  positively  harmfiu.  Yet  the 
training  of  the  heart  is  by  no  means  neglected,  especially  in  the  first  six  grades.  Most 
of  the  teachers  regard  the  training  of  the  characters  of  the  children  as  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  duties  intrusted  to  them,  and  never,  in  any  of  their  work,  lose  sight  of  it. 
Indirectly,  especially  by  the  improved  spirit  of  discipline,  the  teaching  of  history  and 
English  literature,  a  great  deal  of  excellent  moral  teaching  is  given. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  on  one  occasion  to  a  history  lesson  given  by  a  very  able 
teacher  at  Brookline  to  a  class  of  children  about  II  years  old,  where  the  children  took 
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the  keenest  interest  in  the  character  of  the  leading  personages  who  lived  in  the  period 
which  they  were  studying,  and  frequently  discussed  their  conduct.  I  was  delighted 
to  see  how  much  excellent  moral  instruction  the  teacher,  with  consummate  tact,  man- 
aged to  get  into  this  lesson;  yet  I  hardly  once  heard  her  express  her  own  opinion,  and 
sne  seemed  rather  to  be  l^iding  the  children  to  make  discoveries  for  themselves. 
Never  have  I  seen  a  class  so  intensely  interested  in  its  work,  and  I  am  sure  there  was 
not  a  child  in  the  room  who  was  not  really  sorry  when  the  lesson  was  over.    *    *    * 

All  American  schools  b(^in  work  by  collecting  the  children  together  in  the  assembly 
hall.  A  chapter  of  the  Bible  is  usually  read  and  a  hymn  or  song  is  sung  b^r  all  the 
children  together,  after  which  the  head  teacher,  or  some  one  else  invited  by  him  to  do 
so,  addresses  the  children.  In  this  way,  no  doubt,  some  direct  ethical  teachiM  is 
given,  but  as  to  its  value  opinion  is  much  divided.  No  doubt  these  meetings  afford 
valuable  opportunities,  but  the  teachers  who  are  capable  of  making  good  use  of  them 
are  limited. 

Before  passing  away  from  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  point  to  which 
many  American  teachers  attach  considerable  importance,  the  unifying  of  the  home 
and  school  life.  In  many  places  I  found  it  was  customary  to  hold  one  or  two  meetings 
each  term  of  the  parents  of  the  children  at  the  school,  and  for  the  teachers  to  visit  at 
the  homes  of  the  parents,  special  times  being  set  aside  to  enable  them  to  do  this. 

Mr.  C.  Rowley,  who  agrees  in  general  with  the  favorable  opinions  of  the  elementary 
schools  expressed  in  the  above  citations,  notes  also  the  system  of  topical  lessons  as 
presented  particularly  in  the  schools  of  Washington,  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  civics  is  taught  as  examples  worthy  of  imitation  in  English  schools  «  (p.  347). 

Secondary  Education. 

The  provision  of  public  high  schools  in  the  United  States  was  the  subject  of  special 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  commission.  In  general  they  express 
the  opinion  that  the  organization  of  secondary  education  as  part  of  the  public  school 
system  induces  a  larger  proportion  of  young  people  to  prolong  their  studies  than  is 
the  case  in  England,  and  also  results  in  a  more  uniform  level  of  attainments  on  the 
part  of  students  entering  tlie  higher  institutions.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  while 
the  liberal  provision  of  public  high  schools  and  the  spirit  which  pervades  them  are 
highly  commended,  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  commission  agree  in 
their  criticisms  of  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  average  opinion  of  the  members 
on  this  subject  is  fairly  represented  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Rev. 
H.  B.  Gray: 

The  methods  of  teaching,  on  the  whole,  are  admirably  conceived,  though  they  are 
often  not  skillfully  carried  out.  There  is  no  ''cramming;"  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
*'elicitation."  Pupils  even  in  classical  lessons  are  taught  to  ask  the  reason  why,  and 
their  intelligence  is  drawn  out;  facfe  are  not  stuffed  in. 

Teaching  of  languages. — With  regard  to  the  Latin  teaching  I  found  much  inaccuracy 
and  antiquated  method  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Looseness  of  translation  is  per- 
mitted to  a  degree  at  which  even  our  moderately  equipped  teachers  would  shudder. 
Really  good  scholars  in  the  secondary  schools  were  rare,  though  I  can  make  one  or  two 
favorable  exceptions  which  came  under  my  observation — notably,  a  classical  teacher 
in  Brookline  School,  Boston.  There  is  very  little  exercise  in  composition,  and  what 
there  is,  speaking  broadly,  leads  to  poor  results.  The  teaching  of  French  was  more 
antiquated  still.  I  founa  hardly  any  traces  of  the  enlightened  modem  system  which 
is  rapidly  coming  into  \ogne  in  some  of  our  progressive  English  schools,  where  the 
teachers  and  pupils  talk  in  the  language  which  they  are  teaching  and  learning,  respec- 
tively. 

Teaching  of  English. — On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of  English  was  remarkably 
good,  and  far  outstrips  anything  of  which  we  can  boast.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  subject  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  component  elements  of  American  citi- 
zenship, has  been  emphasized  from  the  oegintiing.  It  is  inevitable  that,  when  there 
is  a  vast  tide  of  immigration  daily  pouring  into  the  country  of  all  nations  and  languages 
and  tongues,  there  should  be  a  deliberate  and  forcible  attempt  made  to  assimilate  these 
heterogeneous  elements  by  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  tne  Government.  The  pri- 
mary machinery  to  this  end  is  the  study  of  the  English  langiiage  from  the  kindergarten 


a  For  additional  citations  relative  to  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  American  schools 
see  Chapter  I. 
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upward,  and  there  has  b«en  on  the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  a  most  scientific 
and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  inculcation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  in  its  lin- 
guistic, grammatical,  and  literary  aspects.  The  teaching  of  English  literature  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  secondary  schools  is  of  the  most  masterly  kind,  and  I  have  heard 
women  teachers  who  are  certeinly  not  behind  men  teachers  in  the  power  of  exciting 
interest  in  this  most  important  subject  of  education. 

Mathematical  and  science  teaching. — The  mathematical  teaching  was,  on  the  whole, 
pood,  its  success  being  due  partly  to  the  influence  of  French  methods  which  had  vogue 
in  America  in  the  last  decade  or  two  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  better  known 
schools  and  in  the  colleges  Euclid  had  been  more  or  less  successfully  dethroned  in  favor 
of  the  new  geometrical  methods. 

The  teaching  of  science  in  all  its  branches  appeared  admirable,  being,  of  course, 
largely  helped  forward  by  the  magnificent  apparatus  and  liberality  of  space,  which  are 
at  the  disposal  even  of  the  beginners  in  this  subject  in  the  secondary  schools,  while  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  subject  through  all  the  st^es  of  American  education  has  rescued 
it  from  being,  as  it  has  been  till  lately  regarded  elsewhere,  the  Cinderella  of  the  educa- 
tional family.  In  the  universities  the  same  elaboration  of  appliances  attracts  a  huge 
number  of  students,  and  there  is  an  admirable  percentage  of  men  who  are  imbued  with 
a  spirit  of  research  beyond  the  mere  requirement  of  degrees — a  spirit  which  augurs  well 
for  the  future  inventive  power  of  the  American  people,  already  preeminent  as  they  are 
in  this  power  among  the  nations  of  the  world  (pp.  167-169). 

Mr.  Armstrong,  it  may  be  noted,  differed  from  Mr.  Gray  in  his  estimate  of  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  and  science.     The  former  observes: 

In  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  science  the  American  high  schools  seem  to  me 
to  be  considerably  behind  our  best  schools.     I  came  across  little  evidence  that  the 

gractical  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  and  geometry,  which  are  coming  into  vogue 
ere,  are  appreciated,  and  the  old  academic  methods  of  teaching  science  seem  to  pre- 
vail almost  exclusively.  No  proper  foundation  for  such  work  is  £iid  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  general  advantage  of  a  close  relation  between  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
is  recognized  by  members  of  the  commission,  but  several  of  them  note  that  under  the 
American  system  there  is  a  loss  of  time  for  the  children  who  pass  on  to  the  secondary 
schools.  According  to  Mr.  Foster  it  prevents  children  from  beginning  "the  more 
difficult  and  testing  subjects  that  belong  to  a  secondary  curriculum  until  they  are  14. 
It  leads  also  to  failures  that  would  not  occur  if  the  age  of  beginning  these  more  diffi- 
cult subjects  were  earlier." 

Mr.  Fletcher,  who  dwells  at  length  upon  the  question  of  the  coordination  of  second- 
ary with  elementary  schools  under  the  American  system,  says: 

A  very  valuable  seedtime  in  a  boy^s  life  is  lost.  The  ordinary  boy  of  12  is  quite 
capable  of  facing  the  difficulties  of  Latin  or  geometry,  and  if  he  does  not  do  so  his  mind 
does  not  develop  as  it  should  if  he  is  goin^  to  be  fit  for  serious  intellectual  study  later 
on.  I  conclude  that  for  high  school  ana  university  purposes  the  time  spent  m  the 
last  two  grades  in  the  elementary  schools  is  worse  than  wasted.  AVhether  the  fault 
lies  in  those  two  grades  themselves  or  lower  down,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seemed  pitiful 
to  see  great  boys  and  girls  of  14  and  15  doing  work  fit  only  for  children  of  11  ancf  12. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  American  system  does  not  solve  the  question  of  coordina- 
tion. By  preventing  overlapping  it  merely  ignores  the  difficulty,  and  until  the  diffi- 
culty is  fairly  met  it  will  remain  a  serious  impediment  to  really  good  work. 

He  refers  to  various  attempted  corrections  of  the  difficulty  which  came  under  his 
observation,  but  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  only  one  so  far  successful  is  the  plan 
adopted  at  Newton,  Mass.,  for  introducing  Latin  into  the  upper  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Coeducation  and  the  excess  of  women  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this 
country  were  features  of  special  interest  to  members  of  the  commission  as  differing 
radically  from  the  policy  pursued  in  English  secondary  schools.  TJie  opinions  with 
respect  to  these  features,  expressed  by  several  members,  are  discussed  at  length  in  a 
review  of  the  report  of  the  commission  already  published  and  reproduced  in 
Chapter  I  (pp.  7,  8,  9). 
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Manual  Training  and  Business  High  Schools. 

On  account  of  the  purpose  that  Mr.  Mosely  had  in  view  in  organizing  the  educational 
commission,  manual  training  and  business  education  were  matters  that  invited  the 
special  attention  of  the  members.  With  respect  to  manual  training  in  the  elementary 
schools  the  general  opinion  of  the  commission  is  well  expressed  in  the  joint  report 
cited  (p.  19).  The  manual  training  high  schools,  which  were  recognized  as  a  feature 
peculiar  to  our  system,  one  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Heape,  ''obtains  in  no  other  country," 
excited  widely  different  opinions  on  the  part  of  the  commission.  The  following 
citations  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  extremes  of  criticism  and  conmiendation  ex- 
pressed in  the  various  reports. 

From  report  by  Mr.  Fletcher  (p.  143): 

The  claim  is  made  by  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  system  that  the  general  effect 
of  this  work  on  a  boy's  moral  and  intellectual  development  is  so  good— -iis  attention 
and  interest  being  quickened  and  his  standard  of  performance  so  raised  by  work 
which  itself  compels  care  and  accuracy — that  he  does  as  much  general  academic 
work  in  his  half  week  as  the  ordinary  high  school  boy  does  in  his  whole  week.  The 
claim  seems  to  me  extravagant,  and  certainly  in  the  school  where  it  was  made  most 
emphatically  I  saw  some  of  the  worst  work  in  mathematics  and  language  that  I  saw 
in  the  States.  A  remark  of  one  very  thoughtful  superintendent  of  schools  seemed  to 
me  to  have  much  justice — that  the  chief  justification  of  the  advanced  machine  work 
was  its  effect  on  the  ratej)ayer  who  likes  to  see  that  he  is  getting  something  which 
he  thinks  substantial  for  his  money.  The  only  real  justification  I  found  for  the  abso- 
lute separation  of  the  two  types  of  school  was  that  often  manual  work  would  have  had 
no  chance  of  a  fair  trial  in  an  ordinary  high  school  where  the  principal  was  quite  out 
of  sympathy  with  it.  The  separation  seemed  to  me  on  the  whole  distinctly  unfortu- 
nate for  both  schools,  robbing  ooys  in  the  one  of  all  chance  of  development  alon^  lines 
suitable  to  them,  and  leading  to  an  exj^erated  stress  being  put  on  its  value  m  the 
other,  besides  very  possibly  tending  to  tEe  development  of  class  distinction  between 
the  schools.  My  own  feeling  was  rather  confirmed  Dy  what  I  saw  and  by  the  opinions 
of  the  more  thoughtful  men  I  met,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  moderate  amount  of  such 
work — compulsory  perhaps  in  the  lower  classes,  optional  in  the  higher — in  all  schools, 
and  to  leave  work  needing  elaborate  mechanical  equipment  to  professedly  technical 
schools.  The  present  system  has  had  also  the  effect  of  stereotyping  the  work  on 
rather  narrow  fines,  and  tending  to  turn  out  an  excessive  proportion  of  mechanics — 
especially  unfortunate  if,  as  is  alleged  to  be  the  case,  these  mechanics  have  learned 
methods  which  they  subsequently  have  to  unlearn. 

Mr.  Heape,  who  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  admirable  equipment  of  the 
manual  training  schools,  as  well  as  with  their  educational  results,  says  in  part  (p.  208): 

There  is  frequently  a  for^o  shop  with  some  20  forges;  pattern  making  is  taught, 
and  there  is  a  foundry  in  which  sometimes  lead  or  white  metal  is  used,  but  in  others 
there  is  a  furnace  for  iron.  There  is  usually  a  splendid  equipment  oi  woodworking 
benches,  with  a  separate  set  of  tools  for  each  boy,  and  a  large  number  of  lathes  for 
wood  turning;  also  a  mechanical  engineering  workshop  fitt^  up  with  a  variety  of 
lathes,  drills,  planing,  milling,  and  other  machines.  There  is  also  a  good  school  of 
art.     Sometimes  as  much  as  ten  hours  per  week  are  given  to  manual  training. 

The  principals  are  most  emphatic  m  expressing  their  belief  in  the  educational 
value  of  the  work,  stating  that  the  boys  learn  such  subjects  as  geometry  and  algebra 
much  better  from  realizing  their  value  and  importance,  and  that  in  general  they 
easily  "force  ahead  "  of  other  boys.  The  boys  are  aU  most  keen  at  their  work,  and  it 
is  constantly  urged  that  if  you  in  the  workshops  secure  keenness  and  persistence  of 
method  these  qualities  do  not  stop  in  the  shop,  out  are  carried  into  all  the  other  work 
of  the  school.  The  educative  value  of  the  manual  work  in  itself  is  valued  very  highly; 
it  means  care,  forethought,  reason,  judgment,  patience,  exactness. 

These  schools  carry  manual  training  much  further  than  is  generally  consideretl 
necessary  to  get  the  full  educational  value  from  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye. 
They  have  a  distinct  engineering  trend ;  no  fewer  than  70  and  90  per  cent  of  the  boys 
leaving  from  two  of  these  schools  go  into  manufacturing  works  of  some  kind.  The 
boys  graduating  at  one  of  these  schools  get  credit  for  three  years  out  of  a  four  years* 
apprenticeship.  That  all  this  preparatory  and  specialized  educational  hand  work  is 
having  a  marked  effect  upon  industrial  progress  can  not  be  doubted. 

The  writer  directed  his  attention  specially  to  this  subject,  and  it  does  m^em  to  him 
that  its  importance  deserves  and  should  receive  earnest  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
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the  modification  of  the  methods  now  in  use  in  the  public  elementary  schools  oi  this 
country.  The  principles  underlying  the  teaching  of  kindergarten  and  of  tJie  subse- 
quent early  graaes,  really  that  the  child  should  projjress  much  as  the  race  has  done,  the 
association  ol  educational  hand  work  with  the  cumculum  of  the  school  up  to  probably 
the  age  of  16 — ^theae  principles,  thought  out  and  adapted  to  our  own  requirements,  seem 
to  offer  a  means  of  counteractinjg  the  present  tendency  of  our  elementtuy  school  system 
to  produce  boys  with  no  initiative  or  self-reliance,  and  with  no  desire  to  continue  their 
education  any  longer  than  it  is  forced  upon  them  (pp.  205-208). 

Mr.  Reichel,  who  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  reix)rt  to  this  subject,  sums  up  his 
opinion  as  follows  (pp.  285-286): 

Gentral  conchmons  on  mantial  training  in  America. — 1.  Manual  training  in  American 
schools  derives  its  strength  from  two  independent  motives: 

(a)  The  educational  working  up  from  the  kindeigarten. 

(6)  The  professional  working  down  from  the  technical  cc41e^. 

The  great  preponderance  of  opinion  both  among  educationists  and  .industrialists  is 
in  favor  of  making  it  in  some  foro!^  or  other  universju  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

2.  The  li^t  work  done  in  the  four  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school  (6  to  10)  is 
a  development  of  kindergarten  work. 

3.  The  bench  woodwork  done  in  the  upper  grades  is  in  the  main  either  Swedish 
sloyd  or  based  on  the  same  general  principles. 

4.  The  manual  course  in  the  hi^h  school  is  largelv  technological,  and  based  on  the 
Russian  trade-school  work  exhibited  at  the  Phfladelphia  Exhibition  in  1876.  The 
system  has  life  and  vigor,  and  produces  results  of  immediate  vocational  value,  but 
unless  carefully  watch^  is  apt  to  fill  up  the  pupils'  mental  horizon  with  the  fascina- 
tion of  mechanical  detail.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  economy,  some  educationists 
advocate  the  elimination  of  the  machine-fitting  work  of  the  fourth  year.  In  some  high 
schools  there  is  also  a  movement  to  make  the  manual  work  more  definitely  educa- 
tional by  correlating  it  with  the  art  department  and  with  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

5.  This  division  into  educational  and  technological  has  psychological  justification. 
As  an  instrument  of  brain  development  the  value  of  manual  training  ceases  about  the 
age  of  15  or  16,  or  shortly  after  entrance  on  the  high  school  course.  Up  to  this  point, 
therefore,  it  should  be  treated  as  part  of  the  general  education  prescribed  for  all; 
from  this  point  on  it  should  form  part  of  a  specidized  professional  training. 

6.  Actual  trade  work  ia  not  a  good  form  of  manual  training  for  promoting  brain 
development,  because  it  seeks  to  cultivate  manipulative  skill  to  the  automatic  point, 
and  when  work  becomes  automatic  it  ceases  to  require  mental  effort. 

7.  At  the  same  time,  trade  work  has  a  special  value  of  its  own  for  the  formation  of 
moral  habits  and  the  building  up  of  character,  particulariy  in  the  case  of  pupils  of 
inferior  intelligence  and  morale. 

8.  Such  distrust  of  manual  training  as  exists  seems  rather  a  survival  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  an  older  curriculum  than  a  living  educational  force.  It  is  intended  precisely 
where  educational  investigation  is  most  scientific  and  .profound  (viz,  in  the  educa- 
tion departments  of  such  universities  as  Harvard,  Columoia,  and  Chicago)  that  belief 
in  its  value  is  most  absolute. 

9.  The  movement  in  favor  of  manual  training  so  univerBal  in  the  State  schools  is 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  private  schools  in  which  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do 
are  prepared  for  the  older  universities. 

10.  Though  manual  training  tends  to  become  universal  in  the  States,  there  is  no 
movement  m  the  direction  of  a  technical  school,  pure  and  simple,  without  the  culture 
element.  The  manual  training  high  school  has  a  strong  culture  side,  and  even  tech- 
nical institutes  like  the  Massacnusetts  Institute  and  the  Armour  Institute  at  Chicago, 
though  their  students  have  been  through  high  schools,  insist  on  a  study  of  language 
and  literature  throughout  the  course. 

An  unrelieved  technical  course,  it  is  felt,  would  at  best  produce  a  mere  worker, 
not  a  citizen,  and  not  the  best  kind  of  worker  either. 

The  subject  of  commercial  education  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Thomas  Barclay,  formerly 
president  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris.  His  report  deals  with  the 
matter  in  a  general  way,  readers  being  referred  for  details  pertaining  to  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  commercial  studies  in  this  country  to  the  report  of  President  James, a 
prepared  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  and  to  the  monograph  by  Mr.  Hartog.6 

o  Monographs  on  education  in  the  United  States,  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  oi 
Columbia  University. 

ft  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  edited  by  Mr.  Michael  Sadler,  for  the  Board  of 
Education  (England),  vol.  2. 
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The  special  value  of  Mr.  Barclay^s  report  consists  in  its  relation  of  the  particular 
subject  to  the  general  trend  of  American  life,  and  the  comparisons  which  are  made 
between  American  and  European  conditions.  On  account  of  the  integral  unity  of  the 
whole  discussion,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  its  tenor  by  citations.  ^  The 
following  citation,  however,  is  of  special  interest,  as  expressing  a  just  estimate  of 
general,  in  contrast  with  special,  education. 

There  is  no  problem  of  commercial  education,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand 
it,  in  a  country  where  practically  everybody  will  probably  enter  a  career  of  commerce 
or  industry.  Nor  is  there  any  such  thing  known  in  the  United  States  as  fixing  a  child's 
future  in  its  tender  years.  The  American  social  idea  is  to  give  the  child  all  tne  educa- 
tion he  or  she  can  use.  The  boy  who  feels  his  fitness  for  any  particular  career  is  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  obtaining  the  training  for  it,  and  is  not  in  any  way  dependent 
for  obtaining  it  upon  his  parents*  means,  'fiie  British  mind  must  at  once  aisabuse 
itself  of  the  idea  that  Harvard  dnd  Yale  are  educational  centers  for  the  seventy  or  eighty 
millions  forming  the  population  of  the  United  States.  They  are  only  two  universities 
which  have  more  or  less  resisted  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  New  World.  Every 
State  of  the  Union  has  its  own  universities  and  colleges,  and  is  working  out  its  own 
problems,  the  foremost  of  which  is  to  bring  every  branch  of  education  within  the  reach 
of  everyone  without  distinction  of  fortune,  oo  much  is  this  felt  to  be  an  essential 
factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  that  its  richer  citizens  are  not  only  expected  to 
give  but  do  willingly  give  a  lar^e  proportion  of  their  millions  to  promote  this  object. 

Out  of  these  facuities  for  obtaining  nigher  education  has  grown  the  only  real  Ameri-- 
can  problem  in  connection  with  commercial  education;  tne  problem  of  what  is  the 
proper  age  for  a  young  man  to  enter  business,  and  of  whether  a  college  education — 
that  is,  an  education  which  absorbs  a  young  man's  life  from  18  or  19  to  21  or  22  years 
of  age  — is  a  desirable  addition  to  the  mental  and  moral  equipment  fitted  for  a  com- 
mercial career,  or  whether  secondary  education  suffices. 

I  have  had  rather  exceptional  opportunities  during  my  four  months'  stay  in  the 
United  States  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  Americans  generally  on  educational 
questions — I  mean,  of  Americans  not  delegated  specially  to  give  enlightenment — 
and  I  have  made  a  point  of  knowing  the  views  of  as  many  business  men  as  possible 
in  regard  to  education.  1  may  say  at  once  that  the  idea  of  specializing  for  business 
purposes  at  school  is  not  current  among  business  men.  The  only  business  education 
that  the  American  business  man,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  approves  of 
is  that  given  in  so-called  business  colleges — special  training  schools  in  wnich  lads, 
having  received  a  high  school  or  secondary  education,  are  rapidly  taught  a  number  of 
matters  of  routine  and  conventional  knowledge  whicn  dispense  with  the  loss  of  time 
caused  by  "rawness"  in  the  apprentice.  1  venture  to  say  that  anything  so  perfect 
as  Packard's  College  in  New  York,  which  has  no  pretense  to  do  more  than  this,  does 
not  exist  elsewhere.  All  are  aereed  that  high  school  or  secondary  education  snould 
be  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The  reports  of  my  fellow  commissioners  on  this 
subject  will  show  how  this  requirement  is  being  met.  There  are  several  secondary 
schools  which  are  called  commercial  high  schools.  Their  programmes  are  simply  those 
of  the  ordinary  high  schools  with  a  little  specialization  in  some  branches  for  the  require- 
ments of  business.  The  differences  mignt  be  adopted  by  all  secondary  schools  with 
advantage  in  a  practical  age  like  our  own. 

The  question  of  whether  a  college  career  is  desirable  in  addition  to  the  secondary 
education  which  every  American  citizen  considers  indispensable  is  one  upon  which 
there  is  divided  opinion.  Assuming  that  a  boy  gets  a  good  mental  discipline  by  18 
years  of  age,  most  business  men,  however,  seem  to  think  that  a  college  education,  with 
its  necessarily  more  or  less  relaxed  personal  discipline  and  its  more  or  less  speculative 
studies,  directs  into  unpropitious  currents  the  most  adaptable  years  of  a  young  man's 
life,  and  that  a  boy  of  18  entering  business  can  more  rapidly  and  efficiently  adapt 
himself  to  its  requirements  than,  as  an  American  said  to  me,  the  "top-heavy"  youne 
college  men  of  22.  On  the  other  hand,  in  actual  practice  most  rich  business  men  sena 
their  sons  to  college.  This  is,  of  course,  explained  by  the  social  advantages  a  college 
education  procures  for  a  young  man  outside  nis  business,  and  in  many  cases  it  provides 
what  the  self-made  father  may  have  personally  felt  the  want  of.  Tnis  question,  how- 
ever, has  not  much  practical  interest  for  Englishmen,  who  will  mostly  agree  to  the 
proposition  that  three  years  spent  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  do  not  fit  a  young  man  for  a 
commercial  career,  except  that  it  opens  up  a  lateral  question  affecting  all  educational 
comparisons,  viz,  the  age  at  which  young  men  of  different  nationalities  reach  the 
same  intellectual  footing.  Here  1  have  hjwi  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  Professor 
Mttnsterberg,  of  Harvard  University,  who  contends  that  the  young  American  is  two 
years  behind  the  young  German,  tne  latter  leaving  school  at  19  on  the  same  mental 
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level  as  the  young  American  at  21.  My  own  experience  is  that  this  is  the  case  as 
between  the  young  Scotsman  and  the  young  Englishman,  the  former  also  being  about 
two  years  ahead  of  the  latter.  I  have  accountea  to  some  extent  for  the  difference  in 
the  case  of  Americans.  The  ext^lanation  of  the  backwardness  of  young  Englislmien 
is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  bad  methods  of  instruction  in  English  schools,  and  especially 
to  the  excessive  attention  bestowed  in  them  to  sport.  Other  members  of  the  Mosely 
Commission  will  probably  deal  with  these  defective  methods.  A  number  of  Amen- 
can  educationists  are  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the  mental  discipline  of  secondary 
education  with  a  view  to  enable  the  American,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  boy,  to 
b^in  his  bread-earning  work  or  studies,  whatever  they  may  be,  at  18.  I  commend 
this  to  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  would  suggest  that  the  objects  of  teaching  Latin  as 
training  for  the  imagination,  of  Greek  as  an  enlargement  of  the  mental  vision,  of 
mathematics  as  promoting  concentrated  reasoning,  of  grammar  and  literature  as  a 
discipline  in  accuracy  and  precision,  are  lost  sight  of  in  our  higher  secondary  educa- 
tion, which  has  set  itself  altogether  wrong  ideals  through  a  mistaken  view  of  examina- 
tions. 

When  we  ^et  closer  to  Americans,  we  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  apparent  super- 
ficiality, their  schools  are  tumine  out  more  active,  business-like,  hard-working,  enter- 
prising young  men  than  either  the  English  or  the*German  schools^young  men  with 
greater  ambition  and  self-reliance  and  a  greater  capacity  for  development,  equally 
courageous  in  work,  and  more  sober  in  their  lives,  with  a  higher  sense  of  industrial 
integnty,  an  all-round  greater  pleasure  in  effort,  and  better  humor  in  adversity. 

Higher  Technical  Education. 

The  higher  orders  of  technical  education  as  maintained  in  the  United  States  were 
dealt  with  particularly  by  four  members  of  the  commission,  specially  chosen  for  this 
subject  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  corresponding  institutions  in  England  and  their 
reputation  as  experts.  Their  reports  well  repay  careful  and  thorough  study;  here  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  present  a  few  extracts  covering  opinions  and  compari- 
sons of  greatest  importance. 

Professor  Ayrton,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  physics  in  the  city  and  guilds  of 
London  Institute  and  is  past  president  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
devoted  his  time  in  this  country  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  educational  facili- 
ties offered  to  electrical  engineers.  Professor  Ayrton  waa  particularly  impressed  with 
the  "close  bond  of  union  between  the  industry  and  the  teaching,"  as  offering  a  striking 
contrast  with  conditions  in  England. 

Everjrwhere  I  was  told  [he  says]  an  engineering  apprentice  in  a  factory  should 
be  a  college-trained  man;  an  engineering  professor  in  a  college  should  be  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

He  emphasizes  the  relation  by  special  reference  to  the  policy  pursued  at  the  West- 
inghouse  electric  and  manufacturing  works  at  Pittsburg  and  at  the  General  Electric 
Company's  works  at  Schenectady. 

In  common  with  his  colleagues  Professor  Ayrton  was  impressed  also  with  the  advan- 
tage that  this  country  possesses  in  its  freedom  from  the  system  of  ''outside  examina- 
tions'' which  in  England  seriously  handicaps  both  student  and  professors. 

In  America  [he  says],  much  less  importance  is  attached  to  examinations  than  in 
Great  Britain.  Whether  a  student  is  worthy  of  a  degree  is  left  to  the  decision  of  his 
professors  without  the  intervention  of  outside  examiners.  They  are  greatly  influ- 
enced, they  told  me,  by  their  estimation  of  the  value  that  the  student  would  he  to  Uie 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  America's  judgment  of  a  professor  is  based  on  his  power 
of  attracting  students,  on  the  demand  shown  by  the  industry  for  the  men  he  turns  out, 
and  generally  on  the  name  he  makes  for  his  college. 

Mr.  Blair,  assistant  secretary  for  technical  education  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture and  technical  instruction,  Ireland,  agrees  with  Mr.  Ayrton  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  close  relation  maintained  by  our  institutions  between  technical  education  and  the 
industries  to  which  it  pertains. 

Mr.  Blair's  report  is  of  special  interest  because  of  the  insight  it  affords  into  the  general 
system  of  technical  education  tl^t  has  been  developed  in  England,  and  the  companion 
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tif  the  eame  with  our  own  system  and  with  that  of  Germany.    This  portion  of  his  report 
is  here  quoted  in  extensor 

"The  British  system/*  he  says,  "has  developed* imder  acts  of  Parliament  which 
define  the  expression  'technical  education.-''  The  definition  as  he  notes  excludes 
"  the  teaching  of  trades. ' ' 

These  acts  [he  continues]  idlowed  the  inclusion  of  subjects  other  than  those  named  in 
the  definition,  if  approved  and  "  minuted "  by  the  central  authc^ity.  The  authorities, 
local  and  <?entral,  responsible  for  technical  education  being  responsive  to  public 
opinion,  subjects  following  the  lines  of  the  x>opular  interpretation  nave  from  tune  to 
time  been  added,  and  highly  ingenious  arguments  have  been  multiplied  to  show  that 
trades  were  not  bein^  taught.  The  ''last  ditch"  of  the  defense  may  be  stated  some- 
what thus:  Under  industrial  conditions  the  worker's  operations  are  restricted  in 
number  and  character  in  such  a  way  that  he  must  not  only  have  the  requisite  skill  to 
carry  out  the  operation,  but  must  repeat  the  operation  so  frequently  that  he  tends  to 
become  a  part  of  the  machine — idtnough  a  self-adjusting  part,  such  as  mechanical 
engineers  have  not  ]ret  been  able  to  make  out  of  wood  or  metal.  Tedmical  education, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued,  promotes  an  opposite  tendency  in  the  individual;  it 
affords  opportunities  iar  increasing  the  number  of  his  operations,  thus  helping  him  to 
acquire  manual  skill  of  a  more  diversified  character;  and  it  also  gives  him  the  under- 
lying theory  of  tools,  materials,  and  processes.  Sudi  a  view,  added  to  tiie  funcb 
available  for  promoting  it,  has  produced  a  British  system  of  evening  schools  without 
parallel  any  wnere.  I  have  seen  the  German  evening  school  system  and  the  American 
evening  school  system,  and  neither  is  comparable  with  ours  in  quantity  or  in  quality. 
German  and  American  educationists  have  a  very  high  opinicm  of  our  British  evening 
schools,  but  they  look  upon  them  as  trades  schools — institutions  for  the  training  (» 
highly  skilled  operatives.  Such  is  not  a  wholly  incorrect  view.  Germans  and  Amer- 
icans point  with  no  unnatural  pride  to  their  Charlottenburgs  and  their  institutes  of  tech- 
nology, and  not  being  able  to  see  similar  institutions  with  us  they  form  a  poor  estimate 
of  our  system  of  technical  education.  They  have  "sized  up"  all  our  evening  schools 
as  mere  trade  schools.  They  do  not  see  that  most  of  our  able  and  ambitious  young 
men  and  young  women  are  to  be  found  in  these  institutions  adding  a  school  evening 
to  a  workshop  or  coimting-house  day^  they  do  not  realize,  and  frequently  we  ourselves 
have  failed  to  realize,  that  we  are  m  the  main  trying  to  do  in  one  institution — ^the 
evening  school — what  Germans  and  Americans  are  in  the  main  -endeavoring  to  do  in 
two.  In  other  words,  they  separate  more  clearly  than  we  do  the  education  of  the 
"  hands ' '  and  of  the  "  heads. "  The  complaint  as  to  want  of  prei)aration  of  our  evening 
technical  students  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  evidence  of  this  analytical  defect  in 
our  educational  authorities;  not  being  clear  in  our  aims  we  are  confu^g  the  issues 
and  are  endeavoring  to  do  too  much  with  all  the  raw  material  placed  at  our  disposal: 
we  are  endeavoring  to  use  the  same  process  for  the  production  of  both  "heads  ana 
"  hands, ' '  and  are  too  apt  to  apply  the  standard  for  "  heads ' '  to  the  recruits  for  "  hands." 
Britishers  have  held  on  somewhat  tenaciously  to  the  belief  that  leaders  are  "bom,  not 
made;"  they  have  trusted  to  the  native  ability  of  the  "lad  o^  pairts;"  and  they  expect 
him  by  sheer  force  of  character  to  learn  his  trade,  attend  the  technical  school,  and 
fight  his  way  to  the  top  of  his  business  or  profession. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  referring  to  tne  two  processes,  I  have  said  "  in  the  main" 
on  both  sides;  for  I  am  not  overlooking  our  day  technical  institutions  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  on  the  other  that  the  American  "lad  o'  pairts"  does  "come  through"  by  sheer 
force  of  character  and  ability,  and  with  the  aid  only  of  evening  technical  schools,  as 
ours  do.  I  contend,  however,  that  in  the  reservation  "  in  the  main ' '  I  have  sufficiently 
allowed  for  the  exceptions. 

A  few  figures  will  corroborate  my  statements.  In  1901  the  total  number  of  British 
day  students  of  technology  was  3.873.  Of  these  2,259  were  engineering  students.  (See 
Record  of  Technical  and  Seconaary  Education,  Vol.  IX,  No.  45,  p.  54.)  In  the  nine 
German  technical  high  schools  (day  institutions),  there  were  14,986  students  in  1902 
(see  p.  49  of  Report  by  Doctor  Rose);  and  in  the  scientific  colleges  and  schools  of  tech- 
nology (day  institutions)  of  the  United  States  in  1900  there  were  :  Students  of  agricul- 
ture, 2,852;  of  mechanical  engineering,  4,459;  of  civil  engineering,  3,140;  of  electrical 
engineering,  4,459:  of  mining  engineering,  1,261;  making  a  total  of  14,267  students 
in  addition  to  10,925  students  of  general  science  courses  (university  and  technologi- 
cal), including  applied  chemistry.  (See  p.  1,875,  United  States  Commissioner's  Report, 
1901.)  In  Charlottenburg  alone  there  were  3,428  day  students  in  1899  and  4,194  in 
1902;  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  1,608  day  students  in 
1902-3;  and  in  the  same  year  Sibley  (scientific  and  engineering)  College  of  Cornell 
University  had  886  day  students.    The  numbers  become  even  more  sigmficant  when 
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it  is  realized  that  the  British  totals  include  all  day  technical  students  of  fifteen  yean 
of  age  and  upward  who  were  taking  a  complete  day  technological  course  of  not  less 
than  20  hours  per  week;  and  that  the  schools  condributing  to  these  numbers  varied 
from  those  of  university  standard,  requiring  a  good  general  ^ucatioh  as  a  preliminary, 
to  technical  schools  for  which  the  only  preliminary  was  an  elementary  school  educa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  German  students  are  not  admitted  imtil  they  are  18 
years  old;  and  the  statistics  c^  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
which  in  this  respect  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical  of  the  United  States  institu- 
tions,  contrast  favorably  with  ours.  In  1902-3  22.5  per  cent  of  the  Boston  students 
were  between  161  and  18  years  of  age;  and  77.5  per  cent  were  over  18;  none  were  below 
16 i  and  almost  15  per  cent  were  over  20.  The  German  and  American  students  as  a 
whole  have  had  a  much  better  preparation  than  ours;  they  show  their  high-school 
(leaving)  certificates  as  admission  cards.  These  figui;^  fully  support  my  view  that 
German  and  American  leaders  on  the  one  hand  and  British  on  the  other  are  prepared 
in  different  ways — the  An^rican  and  the  German  mainly  in  day  schools,  the  British 
mainly  in  evening  schools.  There  are,  of  course,  other  factors,  but  I  am  dealing  only 
with  the  educational  (pp.  40-4^. 

As  regards  the  classes  of  institutions  considered,  Mr.  Blair's  report  is  exceedingly 
comprehensive,  including  trade  schools,  secondary  and  higher  technical  schools,  and 
commercial  schools.  The  general  effect  of  his  observation  in  this  wide  and  varied 
field  was  to  convince  him  that — 

the  American  school  system,  past  and  present,  has  not  been  a  laige  determining  factor 
in  the  success  of  American  industries  and  commerce.  Such  success  was  due,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  virile  and  enterprising  character  of  the  American  people— character- 
istics not  developed  by  education  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  schot^,  but  by  education 
in  the  wider  sense  of  tlie  effect  on  the  American  people  of  two  centuries  of  pioneering 
in  a  vast  and  rick  but  imdeveloped  though  not  uninnabited  (x>ntinent;  in  the  second 
place,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Germany,  to  great  individuals — Oamegies, 
Whitworths,  Xmpps;  and,  in  the. third  place,  to  the  constant  contribution  to  the  citi- 
ssenship  of  the  United  States  during  the  middle  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  much 
excellent  human  material  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  from  the 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

But  the  visit  has  also  produced  a  strong  impression  that  the  future  industries  and 
commerce  of  America  are  being  directly  and  jwofoimdly  affected  by  the  schools  of 
to-day.  The  last  Quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  everywhere  a  general  process  of 
aggregation  in  trades,  businesses,  and  industries.  The  area  of  operations  of  these 
centnpetal  economic  forces  is  larger  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  only  limit  to  aggregation  is  the  want  of  men  capable  of  managing  the 
resulting  combinations.  Further,  in  addition  to  the  need  of  capable  managers  of  tnese 
organizations,  the  scale  of  their  operations  has  often  demandea  their  direction  from  a 
distance  through  subordinates,  and  that,  too,  not  only  on  the  result  of  personal  obser- 
vation, but  on  evidence  supplied  by  reports  of  subordinates.  Able  lieutenants  have 
become  essential.  Urged  on  bv  the  necessity  for  quick  multiplication  of  such  officers, 
and  guided  by  the  instinctive  boldness  of  Americans  in  trying  new  methods,  the  great 
industrial  and  commercial  firms  are  abandoning  the  traditioim  methods  of  waiting  for 
apprentices  to  "come  through."  and  are  attempting  to  manufacture  the  junior  officers, 
by  a  rapid  process,  out  of  college  graduates  in  technology  and  commerce.  Further- 
more, the  lads  who  cam  j- through  by  the  traditional  slow  process  had  plenty  of  will  and 
forcefulness,  but  the  play  of  forces  on  them,  while  emphasizing  these  natural  charac- 
teristics, did  not,  as  a  rule,  provide  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  development  of  intel- 
lect— grasp,  judgment,  ability  to  apply  general  principles  to  details.  Such  men  could, 
in  fact,  apply  rules,  but  not  the  principles  on  which  the  rules  were  founded.    *    *    » 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  report  I  endeavored  to  set  out  a  few  of  the  features  of 
technical  education  in  America,  dealing  chiefly,  and  perhaps  at  too  great  length,  with 
the  methods  of  preparing  the  ''captains  of  industry."  Further  on  I  attempted  to 
show  how  this  method  of  preparation  is  appreciated,  and  to  indicate  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  schools  ano  the  industries  has  become  one  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  has  also  been  explained  that  the  quality  of  the  supply  is  good,  because  the  schools 
understand  that  they  are  professional  schools,  and  that  their  graduates  must  be  as 
capable  of  entering  into  practice  as  are  graduates  of  medical  colleges.  A  word  in  reca- 
pitulation may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  American  plan  involves  an  elementary  school  course  until  14  years  of  age,  four 
years  at  a  high  school,  four  years  at  a  college  or  institute  of  technology,  where  instruc- 
tion is  industrial  and  not  academic  in  character,  and  two  years  as  an  industrial  cadet. 
In  the  schools  there  is  no  system  of  prize  giving  or  ranking  to  misdirect  the  mind  of 
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the  youth  from  the  real  objective  of  his  preparation.    No  premium  is  required  of  this 
youth  on  entering  a  *  'works.**     On  the  contrary,  he  is  eaeerly  sought  after,  the  mana- 


gers believing  that  the  future  of  their  * 'works'*  depends  on  their  ability  to  secure 
nim.  The  pay  is  small — barely  suflScient  to  live  on.  A  young  man  will  be  25  before 
he  obtains  a  responsible  post  and  be  in  a  position  to  earn  a  lair  living.    After  that,  how- 


ever, promotion  is  rapid  and  prospects  are  creat  for  the  able  and  ambitious.  The 
best  ability  in  the  States  is  to  be  found  not  in  tne  professions  and  in  politics,  as  with  us, 
but  in  industries  and  commerce,  partly  thecause  and  partly  the  consequence  of  present 
conditions. 

Compare  tfiis  with  the  British  plan.  The  number  of  students  in  British  day  tech- 
nical schools  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  American  figures.  Further, 
our  day  technical  course  is  of  three  years^  duration  only;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  based 
on  a  good  general  education  of  a  secondary  standard.  The  schools  are  not  as  profes- 
sional in  character  as  they  mieht  be,  and  the  youth  when  he  has  received  his  diploma 
is  somewhat  diffident  as  to  nis  capacity  to  tackle  industrial  problems.  Further, 
he  has  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  trial  in  a  good  firm,  our  industrial  leaders  having 
little  or  no  faith  in  this  kind  of  man.  These  features,  the  kind  of  product  and  the 
want  of  faith,  react  against  each  other;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  supply  and  demancf. 
The  usual  means  of  entrance  of  prospective  leaders  into  British  worlcs  is  the  payment 
of  a  premium;  and  the  premium  boy  usually  goes  into  works  at  16  or  so  instead  of 
going  to  college.  This  boy  spends  five  years  ^ing  round  the  workshops  and  the 
drawing  office;  he  is  not  taught  principles;  that  instruction  has  to  be  obtained  at  the 
evening  technical  school,  or,  in  some  rare  cases,  by  a  full  three  years*  course  at  a  tech- 
nical scnool  subsequent  to  his  pupilage  in  the  works.  The  premium  is  in  most  cases  a 
perauisiteof  the  high  office  to  whom  the  pupil  is  attached. 

Tnere  is  also  the  case  of  the  regular  apprentice  who  pays  no  premium.  This  boy 
if  very  able,  very  ambitious,  and  very  stnong  physically,  may  succeed  in  reaching 
a  post  of  responsibility;  his  aid  is  the  evening  technical  school.  In  some  rare  cases 
he  is  successful  in  securing  the  assistance  of  a  Whitworth  Exhibition  and  that  brings 
instruction  of  a  college  standard. 

Are  we  not  asking  too  much  of  our  youth?  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  premium  boy 
who  leaves  school  at  the  age  of  16  or  17  and  has  become  a  pupil  in  some  engineering 
fipn.  He  is  out  of  bed  soon  after  5  a.  m.;  into  the  works  at  6;  he  leaves  the  works  at 
5.30  p.  m.;  he  is  at  the  technical  school  or  studying  at  home  on  five  nights  per  week 
from  7  to  9.30  or  10,  and  he  is  back  to  bed  again  at  10  or  10.30.  On  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  strain  being  over,  he  falls  asleep  in  his  boots.  This  hard  work  lasts  from  the 
end  of  September  to  the  middle  of  May;  and  the  6  to  5.30  lasts  all  the  year  round. 
Are  we  not  putting  an  unnecessarily  severe  strain  on  our  very  best  material?  In 
these  days  of  international  and  industrial  rivalry  can  we  afford  to  allow  the  "lad  o* 
pairts  '*  to  sacrifice  so  much  to  the  process  of  *  'coming  through?* *  He  will  succeed  in 
spite  of  obstacles;  but  he  ought  to  reach  the  top  with  strength  and  facilities  unim- 
paired; stronger  not  weaker  from  the  ordeal. 

Our  plan  of  training  leaders  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  American;  indeed,  we  are 
not  malcing  the  most  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  national  assets — the  character  and 
ability  of  our  youth.  And  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  is  the  method  of  paying 
high  officers  1  If  we  thus  handicap  our  youth  and  do  not  make  the  best  use  oi  our 
national  energy,  then  our  industries  will  not  compete  on  eaual  terms  with  those  of 
America;  for  in  natural  resources,  other  than  men,  America  has  more  valuable  assets 
than  we. 

This  report  has  already  reached  too  great  a  length;  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  deal 
with  technical  schools  other  than  those  already  referred  to,  and  witn  the  possible  appli- 
cations to  our  own  system  of  some  of  the  features  of  American  education. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that  the  general  effect  of  my  inquiry  has  been  to  confirm 
views  previously  held : 

1.  Tnat  the  problem  of  technical  education  is  not  a  side  issue,  but  an  integral  part 
of  the  problem  of  education. 

2.  Tnat  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  technical  education,  as  of  that  of  education- 
will  be  partial  and  incomplete  unless  the  problem  is  attacked  from  the  psychological 
as  well  as  from  the  industrial  and  commercial  point  of  view. 

3.  That  the  establishment  of  a  close  connection  between  institutions  for  technical 
education  on  the  one  hand  and  industrial  and  commercial  organizations  on  the  other 
is  an  essential  factor  in  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem  ox  technical  education  as 
of  that  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress  (pp.  61-63). 
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Mr.  Rippbr,  professor  of  engineering  in  University  College,  Sheffield,  dwells  par- 
ticularly upon  the  advantage  which  this  country  possesses  over  England  in  the  "senior 
and  better  trained  type  of  student  in  the  technical  colleges." 

The  students  of  the  technical  colleges  in  America,  being  from  18  to  25  or  26  years 
of  a^e,  and  having  received  a  high  school  and  in  some  cases  a  college  education,  it  is 
possible  to  do  much  superior  work  with  them  than  with  younger  boys.  The  younger 
student  has  generally  not  received  the  necessary  mathematical  training  to  enable 
him  to  do  advanced  work,  he  has  not  a  sufficient  sense  of  responsibility  in  approaching 
his  work,  and  he  does  not  realize  the  importance  of  the  issues  with  which  he  is  dealing, 
nor  the  necessity  for  the  strictest  accuracy  in  his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a 
senior  tvpe  of  student  there  is  more  strenuous  application  and  earnestness,  the 'work 
is  handled  in  a  different  spirit,  and  very  much  sounder  and  more  thorough  training 
may  be  given.  In  America  at  the  present  time  the  colleges  are  filled  with  students 
of  a  senior  type,  who  are  receiving  an  advanced  and  thoroughly  sound  training,  and 
it  is  business  concerns  led  by  these  men  with  which  the  British  manufacturer  will 
have  to  compete.  The  question  for  our  country  to  ask  itself  is:  Are  we  preparing  the 
British  youth  of  to-day  to  compete  successfully  with  his  commercial  rival?  It  must 
be  confessed  that,  so  far  as  the  study  of  science  as  applied  to  industry  is  concerned, 
our  position  at  present  is  inferior  to  that  of  America. 

Mr.  Ripper  gives  details  of  the  system  of  training  apprentices  adopted  by  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  but  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  "general 
practical  training  obtained  by  the  apprentice  in  British  workshops  is  unequaled  in 
any  other  country." 

Dr.  Magnus  Maclean,  professor  of  electrical  engineering  in  the  Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  Technical  College,  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  attitude  of  em- 
ployers in  this  country  toward  technically  trained  students. 

In  Britain  [he  says],  owing  partly  to  class  and  caste  distinctions  which  do  not  hold 
to  the  same  extent  across  the  Atlantic,  the  impression  has  got  abroad  that  education 
only  spoils  the  common  workman  and  unfits  him  for  his  industrial  position.  Manufac- 
turers and  managers  generally  seem  to  look  with  disfavor  Upon  highly  educated  youths 
and  college  men.  At  least,  they  give  no  preference  or  encouragement  to  this  class 
over  their  more  ignorant  rivals,  and  consequently  the  youths  themselves,  finding 
no  advantage  in  remaining  long  at  school  or  college,  leave  early,  ignoring  the  benefits 
of  a  knowledge  and  training  which  seem  to  carry  them  no  further  forward  in  the  actual 
business  and  trade  of  life. 

The  attitude  in  the  States  I  found  to  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  this.  So  far  from 
disparaging  education,  the  American  regards  it  as  the  chief  national  asset,  and  strains 
every  nerve  to  render  it  as  widely  diffused  as  possible,  convinced  that  the  increase 
of  intelligence  thus  fostered  will  be  a  common  gain.  The  educated  youth  will  not 
only  make  a  better  citizen,  but  he  will  outstrip  his  more  ignorant  fellow  in  industrial 
efficiency,  and  in  the  long  run  leave  him  far  behind.  The  conditions  of  American 
life  have  not  permitted  her  people  to  i^ore  so  obvious  a  fact.  There  are  circumstances 
and  forces,  as  I  have  indicated,  which  have  thrust  upon  them  more  peremptorily 
than  upon  us  recognition  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  education.  Besides  the  eco- 
nomic fact  that  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country  demands  the 
best  available  intelligence  and  skill,  there  are  the  social  and  political  factors.  The 
nation  is  a  democracy  very  pronounced  in  its  view  of  personal  rights  and  personal 
liberty,  and  if  it  is  to  govern  iteelf  wisely,  it  must  make  sure,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
its  members,  drawn  as  they  are  from  all  nationalities,  are  sufficiently  welded  together 
and  enlightened  to  make  intelligent  and  safe  use  of  their  voting  privileges.  Wide- 
spread popular  ignorance  would  be  a  constant  menace  and  danger  to  the  stability  of 
tne  State,  as  well  as  to  the  industrial  interests. 

In  consequence  of  this  more  enlightened  view  of  education,  manufacturers  and 
employers  of  labor  are  more  ready  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  trained  student 
over  the  untrained  artisan,  and  are  everywhere  eager  to  get  technically  trained  men 
to  direct  their  work;  they  show  their  interest  in,  and  appreciation  oi,  learning  by 
founding  and  equipping  institutes  and  colleges  for  the  technical  training  of  young 
nien  in  the  various  industries,  and  they  further  encourage  all  such  institutions  by 
giving  the  college-trained  youths  a  preference  over  those  who  are  merely  shop  trained. 

"In  all  departments  where  high-class  work  is  done,"  said  one  employer,  "we  pay 
good  wages,  and  are  always  anxious  to  get  technical  men.  They  are  oroader  minded 
and  have  a  wider  mental  grasp  than  the  man  who  left  school  at  the  age  of  16  to  learn 
his  trade  in  a  shop.    In  technical  or  any  other  kind  of  work,  the  young  man  who  has 
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been  trained  in  a  technical  school  very  soon  overtakes  and  outstrips  the  man  who  has 
had  practical  experience  only.  Their  remuneration  at  funst  b  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  others  who  do  similar  work,  but  in  almost  all  cases  it  increases  more  r£4)idly,  and 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  their  promotion,  while  the  man  witJiout  technical 
education,  unless  in  excepticmal  cases,  finds  his  field  of  operations  gnnUly  restricted/' 
I  was  told  on  seversd  occasions  that  ten  years  ago  manufacturen  would  not  take 
cc^ege  meai;  now  they  prefer  them,  because  they  can  tackle  new  problems.  Manu- 
facturing processes  are  constantly  developing,  and  there  is  room  for  men  with  new 
ideas.  The  cost  of  construction  and  commercial  value  of  a  machine  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  it  is  being  designed,  and  the  man  whose  technical  training 
has  been  supplemented  by  practical  experience  in  the  shop  is  better  fitted  to  handle 
these  questions  than  one  wIk)  has  had  only  a  shop  training. 

Finally  is  noticed  here  the  profound  impression  made  upon  different  members 
of  the  Commission  by  what  is  being  done  in  America  for  higher  agrictdturai  education. 
The  policy  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  experimental  stations  is  described  at 
length  and  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
enthusiastically  commended. 

The  most  striking  illustrations  of  American  organizing  ability  (says  Professor  Arm- 
strong) are  to  be  met  with  at  Washington.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  nothing 
anywhere  to  compare  with  the  way  in  which  science  is  being  utilized  in  the  service 
of  the  State  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  located  in  the 
capital.  *  *  *  The  Department  is  not  merely  an  office — it  is  also  a  busy  hive  ol 
reseajch.  A  large  number  of  laboratories  are  attached  to  it,  in  which  investigations 
are  being  carried  on,  bearing,  in  one  way  or  another^  on  problems  in  agricultiu^. 
Much  research  work  b  sdso  done  in  the  State  Expenment  Stations;  in  the  main, 
however,  these  serve  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  farmers  the  importance  of  science 
to  agriculture  bjr  demonstrating  the  value  of  methods  of  cultivation,  manures,  etc. 
There  b  no  question  that  the  research  work  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  in  the  experiment  stations  b  of  the  very  greatest  value  and  b  con- 
tributing most  materially  to  the  development  of  agricultural  industry.  To  take  only 
one  illustration,  whereas,  in  1884,  the  amount  of  sugar  made  from  sugar  beet  was  only 
about  300  tons,  the  beet  crop  of  the  past  year  b  estimated  to  yield  400,000  tons,  the 
amount  of  sugar  made  in  the  United  States  from  the  sugar  cane  being  only  about 
300,000  tons.  This  extraordinary  increase,  I  believe,  is  due  practically  entirely  to 
the  influence  exercbed  from  Washington.    *    *    « 

The  Departm«it  b  undoubtedly  exercising  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the 
education  of  farmers  by  dbtributing  literature  among  them  and  by  encouraging  and 
helping  them  m  every  possible  way;  indeed,  it  is  certain  that,  by  one  means  or  another, 
the  American  farmer  is  gradually  being  led  to  see  that  science  is  indispensable  to 
agriculture. 

Professor  Armstrong  describes  also  at  some  length  the  work  that  b  being  carried 
on  in  New  York  Stato-  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Bailey,  the  director  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  by  means  of  circular  letters  issued 
to  farmers,  by  plans  for  the  improvement  of  school  playgrounds,  and  by  the  "formal 
organization  of  junior  naturalist  clubs  in  schools  throughout  the  State. "- 

Spirit  of  American  Systems  op  Education. 

The  reports  on  higher  education  in  America,  as  represented  in  universities,  must 
be  passed  over  here  with  mere  mention.  They  are,  however,  among  the  most  suggestive 
reports  in  the  collection,  because  of  their  constant  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
university  education  in  Great  Britain  and  their  emphasb  upon  what  may  be  called 
the  American  type  as  represented  in  State  universities  like  those  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin. 

Considering  the  whole  range  of  their  observations  it  appears  that  our  foreign  critics 
were  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  spirit  in  which  our  schools  and  higher  institu- 
tions arc  maintained  and  conducted  than  with  their  actual  methods  and  scholastic 
results.  Thb  survey  may,  therefore,  well  close  with  extracts  from  the  reports  of  two 
members  who  most  fully  reflect  thb  general  impression.    The  Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon, 
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M.  A.,  formerly  fellow  and  tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford,  concludes  a  very  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  educational  work  of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

To  sum  up  what  has  struck  me  most  forcibly  in  a  short  and  imperfect  survey  of  a 
wide  field,  is,  first  of  all,  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  public  education 
as  a  prime  necessity  of  national  life,  for  which  hardly  any  expenditure  can  be  too 
great;  and  next,  its  eminently  practical  and  popular  character.  There  is  more  coor- 
dination of  its  successive  stages  than  we  have  hitherto  seen  in  Enjgland.  From  the 
elementary  school  to  the  high  school,  from  the  high  school  to  the  university,  and  on  to 
special  professional  training,  the  education  of  the  future  citizen  is  in  theory,  and  to  a 
large  extent  in  practice,  a  continuous  whole,  marked  out  and  provided  by  the  State. 
Opportunities  for  secondary  and  technological  instruction  are  more  widely  diffused 
and  more  generally  accessible  than  can  at  present  be  said  of  our  own  country,  though, 
as  I  have  intimated^  neither  the  methods  of  teaching  nor  the  standards  of  attainment 
are,  as  a  rule,  superior  to  ours.  The  educational  systems  of  America  have  the  merits 
and  defects  of  much  else  in  that  great  but  as  yet  unfinished  country.  They  are  full 
of  life  and  energy;  freely,  not  to  say  rashly,  experimental;  innovating,  renewing, 
abandoning,  sacrificing,  now  one  point,  now  another,  whether  of  ideas  or  practice, 
in  the  effort  at  growth  and  development.  They  arc  less  systematically  and  scientifi- 
cally thought  out  beforehand  than  the  more  symmetrical  systems  of  continental 
Europe;  but  they  are,  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason  more  suggestive  to  ourselves,  to  a 
free  people  feeling  its  way  along  the  same  road,  and  realizing,  as  we  are  beginning  to 
do,  tnat  it  is  not  by  transplanting  the  ideas  and  methods  of  other  nations,  but  by 
improving  or  creating  our  own,  that  England  must  work  out  its  educational  salvation 
(p.  255.) 

John  Rhys,  Esq.,  professor  of  Celtic  and  principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  shows 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  our  institutions,  of  their  spontaneous 
energy  and  their  flexibility.  While  pointing  out  many  defects  noticed  by  him  in  the 
class  exercises  at  which  he  was  present,  he  finds  much  to  commend  even  in  this  respect. 
"The  average  of  the  teaching,"  he  says,  "was  good,  and  some  of  it  I  should  call 
excellent." 

I  was  greatly  impressed  bv  the  deliberate  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on  with 
nothing  to  hamper  the  teacner  in  his  work  or  incite  him  to  undue  hurry.  So  I  am 
convinced  that  what  American  education  has  already  achieved  is  but  a  very  inade- 
quate earnest  of  what  it  is  going  to  do.  The  machinery  is  there  in  perfect  ord,er,  and, 
if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  more  and  more  thoroughness  will  be  secured  in  the  work- 
ing of  it,  and  the  crudeness  occasionally  to  be  detected  will  be  eliminated.  An 
American  who  understands  the  character  of  his  countrymen  well  places  to  the  credit 
of  that  character  alertness  and  adaptability,  and  against  it  a  lack  of  thoroughness; 
but  that  lack  must  be  a  far  greater  and  deeper  one  than  I  take  it  to  be  if  American 
educationists  do  not  succeed  in  making  an  impression  on  it  by  improvements  in  the 
direction  which  I  have  indicated,  and  that  in  the  immediate  future. 


CHAPTER  III. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  INSTITUTED  TO  EXECUTE 
THE  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIP  TRUST. 

INCLUDING  LIST  OF  STATE  COMMITTEES  OF  SELECTION,  THE  EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS  SET  FOR  1904,  AND  LISTS  OF  AMERICAN  RHODES 
SCHOLARS. 

The  educational  provisions  of  the  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes  were  given  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  this  office  for  1901,  Voliune  2,  chapter  47  (pp.  2447-2450).  The  sections 
more  immediately  relating  to  the  American  scholarships  are  as  follows: 

*  *  *  Whereas  I  also  desire  to  encourage  and  foster  an  appreciation  of  the  advan- 
tages which  I  implicitly  believe  will  result  from  the  union  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  throughout  the  world,  and  to  encourage  in  the  students  from  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  who  will  benefit  from  the  American  scholarships  to  be  estab- 
lished, for  the  reason  above  given,  at  the  University  of  Oxford  under  this  my  will, 
an  attachment  to  the  country  from  which  they  have  sprung,  but  without,  I  hope, 
withdrawing  them  or  their  sympathies  from  the  land  of  their  adoption  or  birth:  Now, 
therefore,  I  direct  my  trustees  as  soon  as  may  be  after  my  death,  and  either  simulta- 
neously or  gradually,  as  they  shall  find  convenient,  and,  if  gradually^  then  in  such 
order  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  establish  for  male  students  the  scholarships  hereinafter 
directed  to  be  established,  each  of  which  shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  £300  and  be 
tenable  at  any  college  in  the  University  of  Oxford  for  three  consecutive  academical 
years.    *    *    * 

I  further  direct  my  trustees  to  establish  additional  scholarships  sufficient  in  niunber 
for  the  appropriation  in  the  next  following  clause  hereof  directed,  and  those  scholar- 
ships I  sometimes  hereinafter  refer  to  as  *'the  American  scholarships.'' 

1  appropriate  two  of  the  American  scholarships  to  each  of  the  present  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States  of  North  Amenca,  provided  that  if  any  of  the  said 
Territories  shall  in  mv  lifetime  be  admitted  as  a  State  the  scholarships  appropriated 
to  such  Territory  shall  be  appropriated  to  such  State,  and  that  my  trustees  may,  in 
their  uncontrolled  discretion,  withhold  for  such  time  as  they  shall  think  fit  the  appro- 
priation of  scholarships  to  anv  Territory. 

I  direct  that  of  the  two  scholarships  appropriated  to  a  State  or  Territory  not  more 
than  one  shall  be  filled  up  in  any  year,  so  that  at  no  time  shall  more  than  two  scholar- 
ships be  held  for  the  same  State  or  Territory. 

Conditions. 

My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be  elected  to  the  scholarships  shall  not 
be  merely  bookworms,  I  direct  that  in  the  election  of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  regard 
shall  be  nad  to  (1)  his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments;  (2)  his  fondness  of  and 
success  in  many  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cricket,  football,  and  the  like;  (3)  his  qualities 
of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship;  and  (4)  his  exhibition  during  school 
days  of  moral  force  of  character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
Bchoolmates,  for  those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  him  to  esteem 
the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim.  As  mere  suggestions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  those  who  will  have  the  choice  of  students  for  the  scholarships,  I  record  that 
(1)  my  ideal  qualified  student  would  combine  these  four  qualifications  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three-tenths  for  the  first,  two-tenths  for  the  second,  three-tenths  for  the  third, 
and  two-tenths  for  the  fourth  qualification  ^  so  that,  according  to  my  ideas,  if  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  marks  for  any  scholarship  were  200  they  would  be  apportioned  as 
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follows:  Sixty  to  each  of  the  first  and  third  qualifications  and  40  to  each  of  the  second 
and  fourth  qualifications;  (2)  the  marks  for  the  several  qualifications  would  be  awarded 
independently  as  follows  (that  is  to  say):  The  marks  for  the  first  qualification  by 
examination,  for  the  second  and  third  qualifications,  respectively,  by  ballot  by  the 
fellow-students  of  the  candidates,  and  for  the  fourth  qualification  by  tno  head  master 
of  the  candidate's  school;  and  (3)  the  results  of  the  awards  (that  is  to  say,  the  marks 
obtained  by  each  candidate  for  each  qualification)  would  be  sent  as  soon  as  pK)6sible 
for  consideration  to  the  trustees  or  to  some  person  or  persons  appointed  to  receive  the 
same,  and  the  person  or  persons  so  appointed  would  ascertain  by  averaging  the  marks 
in  blocks  of  20  marks  each  of  all  candidates  the  best  ideal  qualified  students. 

No  student  shall  be  qualified  or  disqualified  for  election  to  a  scholarship  on  account 
of  his  race  or  religious  opinions.    *    *    * 

A  qualified  student  who  has  been  elected  as  aforesaid  shall,  within  six  calendar 
months  after  his  election,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  he  can  be  admitted  into  residence, 
or  within  such  extended  time  as  my  trustees  shall  allow,  commence  residence  as  an 
undergraduate  at  some  college  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  scholarships  shall  be  payable  to  him  from  the  time  when  he  shall  commence 
such  residence. 

1  desire  that  the  scholars  holding  the  scholarships  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
colleges  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  not  resort  in  undue  numbers  to  one  or  more 
colleges  only. 

Notwithstanding  anything  hereinbefore  contained,  my  trustees  may,  in  their 
imcontrolled  discretion,  suspend  for  such  time  as  they  shall  think  fit,  or  remove,  any 
scholar  from  his  scholarship. 

Annual  Scholars*  Dinner. 

In  order  that  the  scholars,  past  and  present,  may  have  opportunitite  of  meeting  and 
discussing  their  experiences  and  prospects,  I  desire  that  my  trustees  shall  annually 

give  a  dinner  to  the  past  and  present  scholars  able  and  willing  to  attend,  at  which  1 
ope  my  trustees,  or  some  of  them,  will  be  able  to  be  present,  and  to  which  they  will, 
I  hope,  from  time  to  time  invite  as  guests  persons  who  have  shown  sympathy  with  the 
views  expressed  by  me  in  this  my  will. 

To  carry  out  the  pro\dsions  of  the  will  the  trustees  appointed  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  viz, 
the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  Earl  Gray,  Lord  Milner,  Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  Dr.  L.  S.  Jameson, 
Mr.  L.  L.  MicheU,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  H^wkesley,  designated  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  principal  of 
Upper  Canstda  College,  Toronto,  as  their  agent,  and  he  forthwith  placed  himself  in 
communication  with  the  heads  of  some  of  the  principal  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  obtain  their  advice  os  to  the  best  way  of  electing  candidates  to 
the  scholarships  destined  for  students  from  this  country.  After  personal  interviews 
with  these  advisers,  for  which  meetings  Doctor  Parkin  visited  nearly  every  State  of  the 
Union,  it  was  decided  that  the  most  feasible  way  of  electing  candidates  and  the  ons 
least  likely  to  give  dissatisfaction  would  be  to  choose  a  committee  of  selection  in  each 
State  and  Territory  from  the  faculties  of  the  leading  universities  and  collt^es  thereof, 
which  committee  should  provide  for  and  hold  the  examinations  required  by  the 
Oxford  authorities  in  strict  compliance  with  the  directions  sent  to  each  committee 
by  the  trustees,  and  should  decide  upon  the  other  qualifications  of  the  candidate 
required  by  the  Rhodes  will.  The  chairmen  of  these  committees  were  selected  from 
among  the  advisers  above  mentioned,  and  were  usually  the  heads  of  the  principal 
universities  or  colleges  of  the  various  States,  while  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittees were  selected  from  the  faculties  of  those  institutions. 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  in  the  committees  since  their  organization.  The 
fdlowing  list  gives  the  names  of  those  ser^'ing  for  the  examinations  of  1905: 

CoMMnTBES  OP  Selection,  Rhodes  Scholarships. 

Alabama.^Chmirmun:  PresMent  J.  W.  Abercsombie,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  University;  Presl- 
d«ot  C.  C.  Tfaach,  AlAbaxna  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn;  President  S.  M.  ITosmer,  Sontbem  Univer- 
sity, Greensboro;  President  A.  P.  Montague,  Howard  College,  East  Lake;  Prof.  W.  B.  Baflold,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  University. 
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Arizona.— Chairman:  Preaident  K.  C.  Babcock,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson;  Prof.  8.  C. 
Newsom,  University  of  Arizona;  Prof.  F.  N.  Guild,  University  of  Arizona. 

ArtonMM.— Chairman: H.  8.  Habtzoo,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Arkansas,  FayettevIIle;  J.  H. 

Hinemon,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Little  Rock;  President  Stonewall  Anderson,  Hendrix 
CoU^g^e,  Ck>nway;  President  J.  W.  Conger,  Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphla;  President  E.  R.  Long, 
Arkansas  College,  Batesville. 

OdZ^omia.— <)hairman:  President  Benjamin  Ids  Wheeler,  LL.D.,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley: President  David  Starr  Jordan,  LL.  D.,  Leland  Stanford  University,  Stanford  University;  Prof^ 
£.  C.  Norton,  dean  of  Pomona  College,  Claremont. 

Note.— Appointments  to  be  made  alternately  by  University  of  California  and  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity for  six  years.    Each  seventh  year  the  committee  appoints  from  the  smaller  ooll^pes. 

Ookmido.— Chairman:  James  H.  Bakeb,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder; 
Edward  S.  Parsons,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  dean  of  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs;  Herbert  A.  Howe,  Sc.  D  , 
dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Denver  University,  University  Park. 

Cooncc^'ctt/.— Chairman:  President  Arthur  T.  Hadlet,  LL.  D.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
(With  four  colleagues.) 

J>e2at0ar«.— Chairman:  President  Georoe  A.  Harter,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Delaware  College,  Newark; 
Presidttit  Woodzow  Wilson,  LL.  D.,  Princeton  University;  President  Ira  Remsen,  LL.  D.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  Provost  C.  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D.,  Pennsylvania  University. 

Ftorida.— Chairman:  President  A.  A.  Murphreb,  Florida  State  College,  Tallahassee;  Preaident 
Andrew  Sledd,  Ph.  D.,  Florida  University,  Lake  City;  President  W.  F.  Blackman,  Rollins  College, 
Winter  Park; ,  Stetson  University,  De  Land. 

G«of^.— Chairman:  Chanorilor  Walter  B.  Hill,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens;  Prof.  W.  H. 
Kilpatrick,  Mercer  University,  Macon;  Prof.  W.  L.  Weber,  Emory  CoUege,  Oxford;  Prof.  W.  H.  Bocock^ 
University  of  Goozgia,  Athens. 

/doAo.— Chairman:  President  James  A.  McLean,  Ph.  D.  (with  the  faculty) ,  State  University,  Moscow. 

JHinoi*.— Chairman:  President  W.  R.  Harfer,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago;  Presi- 
dent   ,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston;  President  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.  D.,  State  Univer- 
sity of  Ulinols,  Urbana;  President  C.  W.  Barnes,  B.  D.,  IlUnofs  College,  Jacksonville;  President  M.  H. 
Chamberlin,  LL.  D.,  McKendree  College,  Lebanon. 

/ndidna.— Chairman:  President  William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.  p.,  State  University,  Bloomington;  Presi- 
dent the  Rev.  A.  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame;  President  William  P.  Kane, 

D.  D.,  Wabash  College,  CfawfordsvlUe;  President  E.  H.  Hughes,  D.  D.,  DePauw  University,  Green- 
castle;  President  R.  L.  Kelly,  Ph.  M.,  Earlham  College,  Richmond. 

/owa.— Chairman:  President  George  E.  MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  Iowa  City; 
President  D.  F.  Bradley,  D.  D.,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell;  President  W.  F.  King,  D.  D.,  Cornell  CdUege, 
Mount  Vernon;  President  S.  W.  Stookey,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids;  President  H.  M.  Bell,  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Des  Moines. 

iTatMatf.— Chairman:  President  Frank  Strong,  Ph.  D.  (with  the  faculty).  State  University. 
Lawrence. 

Kentucky. ^Ch&inasm:  Prof.  Arthitr  Yager,  Geoigetown  College,  Georgetown;  President  J.  K. 
Patterson,  Ph.  D.,  State  College,  Lexington;  Prof.  S.  M.  Jefferson,  M.  A.,  Kentucky  Univer8ity,'Lexing- 
ton;  President  Chase  Palmer,  Ph.  D.,  Central  University,  Danville;  President  J.  L.  Weber,  D.  D.,  Ken- 
tucky  Wesleyan  Coll^pe,  Winchester. 

Louisiana.— Chairmaji:  President  Thomas  D.  Botd,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  Baton  Rouge; , 

Tulano  University,  New  Orleans;  Prof.  John  R.  Ficklen,  Tulanc  University,  New  Orleans;  Prof.  C. 

E.  Coatos,  Ph.  D.,  State  University,  Baton  Rouge;  C.  Cottingham,  Mount  Lebanon  College,  Mount 
Lebanon;  H.  L.  Maring,  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  New  Orleans;  Prof.  £.  L.  Scott,  State 
University,  Baton  Rouge;  J.  L.  MoGehee,  Centenary  College,  Jackson. 

3fainf.— Appointments  to  be  made  in  rotation  by  (1)  Bowdoin  College,  (2)  Colby  CoUege,  (3)  Bates 
CoUege,  (4)  the  State  University.    Chairman:  President  Charles  L.  White,  Colby  CoUege,  WatervlUe. 

Jforytorkf.— President  Ira  Remsen,  LL.  D., /Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore;  President 
Thomas  Fell,  LL.  D.,  St.  John's  CoUege,  Annapolis;  President  Thomas  Lewis,  D.  D.,  Western  Maryland 
College,  Westminster. 

MasaachuseUs.— Chairman:  President  Charles  W.  Euot,  Lp.  D.,  Harvard  University.  (With  four 
coU^igues.) 

Michigan. — Chairman:  President  James  B.  Anoell,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  Ann  Arbor;  President 
W.  G.  Sporry,  Olivet  CoUege,  OUvet;  President  Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D.,  Albion  CoUege,  Albion;  Presi- 
dent A.  G.  Slocum,  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo. 

Jfinnwoto.— Chairman:  President  Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  Minneapolis;  Presi- 
dent James  WaUace,  D.  D.,  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul;  President  G.  H.  Brldgman,  D.  D.,  Hamline 
University,  St.  Paul;  President  M.  Wahlstrom,  Ph.  D.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  CoUege,  St.  Peter;  Presi- 
dent W.  H.  Sallmon,  Carleton  CoUege,  Northfleld. 

Mississippi.— ChB.iTma,ii:  Chancellor  R.  B.  Fulton,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  University;  Prof. 
Alfred  Hume,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Mississippi;  President  W.  B.  Murrah.  MUlsaps  College,  Jackson; 
President  W.  T.  Lowrey,  LL.  D.,  Mississippi  CoUege,  CUnton;  President  J.  C.  Hardy,  Agricultural  Col- 
College. 
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Jft>«oi(rt.— ChAlrman:  President  R.  H.  Jesse,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Missouri,  Ck>lambia;  Chanoellor 
W.  S.  Chaplin,  LL.  D.,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  President  W.  H.  Black,  D.  D..  Missouri  Val- 
ley Ck)ll€«e,  Marshall;  President ,  Westminster  College,  Fulton;  Bight  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Tuttle,  D.  D., 

bishop  of  eastern  diocese  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis. 

IfontoTMi.— Chairman:  President  Oscar  J.  Ckaio,  State  University;  President ,  Montana  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Bozeman;  President  N.  R.  Leonard,  Montana  State  School  of  Mines,  Butte. 

JVebrcMika.—Chalrman:  Chanoellor  E.  B.  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  Lincoln;  President 
William  E.  Schell,  York  College,  York;  Chancellor  D.  W.  C.  Huntingdon.  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, University  Place;  President  M.  P.  Dowling,  Crelghton  University,  Omaha;  President  E.  Van 
Dyke  Wight,  Hastings  College,  Hastings;  President  D.  R.  Kerr,  Bellevue  College,  Bellevue;  President 
George  Sutherland,  Grand  Island  College,  Grand  Island;  Prof.  L.  A.  Hoopes,  Union  College,  College^ 
view;  President  W.  P.  Aylsworth,  Cotner  University,  Bethany;  President  D.  B.  Perry,  Doane  College, 
Crete. 

Nevada.— ChairmAn:  President  Joseph  E.  Stttbbs,  D.  D.,  State  University,  Reno. 

Nao  Hampshire.— Ch&lrm&n:  President  William  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.  fwith  faculty),  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover. 

New  Jersey.— Chairmein:  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  LL.  D.,  Princeton  University,  Princeton; 
President  Austin  Scott,  LL.  D.,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick;  Prof.  Henry  Burchard  Fine,  Prince- 
ton University. 

New  Jtf«»'co.— Chairman:  Wm.  G.  Tight,  Ph.  D.,  with  the  faculty,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albu- 
querque. 

New  rorJi:.— Chairman:  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  LL.  D.,  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  President  J.  G.  Schurman,  LL.  D.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca;  Chancellor  J.  R.  Day,  LL.  D., 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. 

North  CaroZino.— Chairman:  President  F.  P.  Venable,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill;  Prof.  Eben  Alexander,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Prof.  Edwin  MIms,  Trinity  College,  Dur- 
ham; Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle,  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest;  Prof.  James  L.  Douglas,  Davidson  Col- 
lege, Davidson. 

North  Dafeoto.— Chairman:  President  Webster  MERRinELD,  M.  A.,  State  University,  University; 
President  J.  H.  Morley,  LL.  D.,  Fargo  College,  Fargo;  President  E.  P.  Robertson,  Red  River  Valley 
University,  Wahpeton. 

OAfo.— Chairman:  President  W.  O.  Thompson,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  Columbus;  President  H.  C. 
King,  D.  D.,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin;  President ,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware;  Presi- 
dent Alfred  T.  Perry,  D.  D.,  Marietta  College,  Marietta;  President  George  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  Otterbeln 
University,  Westervllle. 

Oklahoma.— ChalTmAn:  President  David  R.  Boyd,  Ph.  D.,  State  University,  Norman;  President 
F.  H.  Umholtz,  Edmond  Normal  Collie,  Edmond;  President  A.  C.  Scott,  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater; 
President  T.  W.  Conway,  Alva  Normal  College,  Alva;  President  J.  R.  Campbell,  Weatherford,  South- 
western Normal  College;  President  J.  H.  House,  Kingfisher  College,  Kingfisher. 

Or«^on.— Chairman:  President  P.  L.  Campbell,  State  University,  Eugene  (with  four  colleagues). 

Penn«i/lt'anui.— Chairman:  President  Chas.  C.  Harrison,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia; 
President  Edward  D.  Warfield,  Lafayette  College,  Easton;  President  Isaac  C.  Ketler,  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, Grove  City;  President  J.  H.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisbuig;  President  Wm.  H. 
Crawford,  D.  D.,  Allegheny  College,  Meadvllle;  President  Isaac  Sharpless,  LL.  D.,  Haverford  College, 
Haverford. 

Rliode  Island.— Ch&irmAn:  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.  D.,  Brown  University,  Providence;  Prof. 
William  C.  Poland,  Brown  University;  Prof.  Alexander  Meiklejobn,  dean  of  Brown  University;  Prof. 
Francis  G.  Alllnson,  Brown  University;  Dr.  C.  E.  Dennis,  Jr.,  principal  of  Hope  Street  High  School, 
Providence;  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Lull,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Newport;  Mr.  Frank  E.  Thomp- 
son, principal  of  Newi>ort-Rogers  High  School,  Newport. 

South  Caro?ifw.— Chairman:  President  B.  Sloan,  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia;  Prof.  C.  W. 
Bain,  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia;  Dr.  E.  B.  Setxler,  Newberry  College,  Newberry;  Prof.  B.  E. 
Geer,  Furman  University,  Greenville;  Prof.  Delia  Torre,  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston;  Prof.  A.  G. 
Rembert,  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg. 

5o«/ADa*o/a.— Chairman:  President 'Garrett  Droppers,  A.  B.,  State  University,  Vermilion: 
President  H.  K.  Warren,  M.  A.,  Yankton  College,  Yankton;  President  Thomas  Nicholson,  Dakota 
University,  Mitchell. 

Tennessee.— ChBirmBn:  President  Brown  Atres,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville;  Prof.  Th.  W. 
Jordan,  dean  of  University  of  Tennessee;  Vice-Chancellor  B.  L.  Wiggins,, University  of  the  South, 
Sewanoc;  Chancellor  James  H.  Klrkland,  Vanderbllt  University,  Nashville. 

r«:cw.— Chairman:  President  Wm.  L.  Prather,  LL.  D.,  State  University,  Austin;  Dr.  R.  S.  Hyer, 
regent  of  South  Western  University,  Georgetown;  Dr.  S.  P.  Brooks,  president  of  Baylor  University, 
Waco. 

r/aA.— Chairman:  President  J.  T.  Kingsbury,  Ph.  D.,  State  University,  Salt  Lake  City;  Prof.  Byron 
Cummings,  State  University;  Principal  George  A.  Eaton,  Salt  Lake  City  High  School. 

VicrTJioTif.— Appointments  to  be  made  in  rotation  by  (1)  University  of  Vermont,  (2)  Middlebury 
College. 
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Vtr^ii^— Cbairman:  Praiident  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  University  of  VIrignia,  Charlottesville; 
Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Roanoke  College,  Salem;  Prof.  S.  Q.  Mitchell,  Richmond  College,  Richmond. 

WcuMngUm.—Chaiimun:  Appointment  to  be  made  in  rotation  by  the  State  University,  Whitman 
College  (Walla  Walla),  the  State  Agrlcultaral  College. 

West  l^ri^nia.—Chairman:  President  D.  B.  Pubinton,  Ph.  D.,  State  University,  Morgantown; 
Thos.  C.  MUIer,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Charleston;  T.  E.  Cramblet,  LL.  D.,  president  of 
Bethany  College. 

;  )Ki«cofM<n.~Chairman:  President  Ch.  R.  Van  Hue,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison; 
President  Wm.  C.  Dahind,  D.  D.,  Milton  College,  Milton;  President  Edward  D.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  Beloit 
College,  Beloit;  President  Richard  C.  Hughes,  Ripon  College,  Rlpon;  President  Samuel  Plants,  D.  J),, 
Lawrence  University,  Appleton. 

YKyom^n^.— Chairman:  President  Frederick  M.  Tisdel,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

These  committees,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  trustees,  held  the  examina- 
tions upon  the  dates  appointed,  viz,  April  13  and  14,  1904,  the  time  for  the  exami- 
nations being  set  so  that  they  were  going  on  simultaneously  all  over  the  country — 
that  is  to  say,  while  a  given  subject  was  set  for  11  a.  m.  eastern  time  in  the  Eastern 
States  the  same  subject  was  set  for  10,  9,  and  8  a.  m.  in  the  Middle,  Western,  Moun- 
tain, and  Pacific  States,  respectively.  The  instructions  issued  by  the  trustees  and 
sent  to  each  committee  of  selection  were  as  follows: 

The  Rhodes  Schom^rship  Trust. 

memorandum  for  committees  of  selection  making  appointments  to  scholar- 
ships throughout  the  united  states  in  1904. 

1.  A  written  examination  will  be  held,  begmning  on  April  13,  at  a  place  fixed  by 
the  committee  of  selection  for  each  State.  This  committee  will  appoint  a  suitable 
person  to  supervise  the  examination,  and  will  arrange  for  its  impartial  conduct.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  examination  is  not  competitive^  but  simply 
qualifying,  and  is  intended  to  give  assurance  that  no  elected  scholar  will  be  unaole 
to  pass  responsions,  the  first  examination  which  the  university  demands  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  B.  A.  degree. 

2..  At  the  request  of  the  trustees  the  University  of  Oxford  has  named  for  the  present 
y^  three  examiners  to  prepare  examination  papers  and  report  upon  the  replies  given. 
The  i>apers  will  be  forwarded  in  sealed  parcels  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
selection.  The  parcels  containing  the  examination  papers  shall  only  be  opened  by 
the  supervising  examiner  at  the  tune  and  place  of  examination.  As  the  papers  con- 
tain the  full  text  of  all  classical  passages  used  in  examination,  no  text-books  will  be 
required  by  candidates.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  supply  stationery  to  candi- 
dates at  the  place  of  examination. 

3.  The  replies  made  by  candidates  shall  be  collected  at  the  close  of  each  examina- 
tion, and  forwarded  in  s^ed  parcels  to  a  center  to  be  fixed  by  the  trust  for  dispatch 
to  the  examiners  at  Oxford. 

4.  The  University  of  Oxford  has  agreed  to  accept  in  lieu  of  responsions  the  cer- 
tificate of  its  examiners  that  students  have  passed  this  examination,  so  that  all  scholars 
elected  will  be  excused  from  that  test  when  they  come  into  residence  at  Oxford. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  examiners  has  been  received,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  selection  will  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  passed, 
and  are  therefore  eligible  for  election. 

6.  The  committee  of  selection  will  then  proceed  to  choose  the  scholar  for  the  year. 
In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  trustees  desire  that  '*in  the  election 

of  a  student  to  a  scholarship,  regard  shall  be  had  to  (1)  his  literary  and  scholastic 
attainments*  (2)  hb  fondness  for  and  success  in  manly  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cricket, 
footbaU,  and  the  like;  (3)  hia  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty, 
sympath}r  for  and  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship, 
and  (4)  his  exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of  character  and  of  instincts 
to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  schoolmates."  Mr.  Rhodes  suggested  that  (2) 
and  (3)  should  be  decided  in  any  school  or  college  by  the  votes  of  fellow-students,  and 
(4)  by  the  head  of  the  school  or  college. 
Where  circumstances  render  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  letter  of  these  sug- 

festions,  the  trustees  hope  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  effect  to  their  spirit, 
•ut  desire  it  to  be  i^nderstood  that  the  final  decision  must  rest  with  the  committee  of 
selection. 

7.  To  aid  in  making  a  choice,  each  candidate  should  therefore  be  required  to  furnish 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection  (a)  a  certificate  of  age;  (5)  a  certificate 
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from  his  school  or  college  that  he  has  been  selected  as  the  candidate  for  that  school  or 
college  who  best  fulfills  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  bequest;  (c)  a  statement  from  his 
school  or  college  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  was  chosen,  including  his  educ*ational  " 
qualifications,  liis  record  in  athletics,  and  such  testimonials  from  his  masters  at  school 
and  his  professors  at  college,  in  reference  to  the  qualities  indicated  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  as 
seem  best  adapted  to  ruide  the  judgment  of  the  committee  of  selection. 

8.  Should  it  seem  advisable,  the  committee  of  selection  is  free  to  apply  to  the  can- 
didates, or  to  any  selected  number  of  them,  such  further  intellectual  or  other  tests  as 
they  may  consider  necessary. 

9.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection  will  at  once  notify  to  the  trustees  or 
their  agent  the  name  of  the  elected  scholar,  and  will  forward  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Wylie,  the 
Rhodes  Trust,  Oxford,  all  the  credentials  and  testimonials  relating  to  scholarship  and 
character  on  which  the  selection  was  made. 

10.  The  elected  scholar  will  then  be  furnished  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  selection  with  a  memorandum,  prepared  by  the  representative  of  the  trustees  at 
Oxford,  of  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  have  his  name  enrolled  at  one  of  the 
colleges  of  the  university. 

11 .  The  scholarship  will  be  paid  in  four  (quarterly  installments,  the  first  on  beginning 
residence  at  Oxford,  &nd  thereafter  terminally  on  the  certificate  of  the  college  that 
the  work  and  conduct  of  the  student  have  been  satisfactory.  Without  such  a  cer- 
tificate the  scholarship  lapses.  A  scholarship  which  lapses  either  from  the  failure  of 
a  student  to  secure  this  coUeee  certificate,  from  resignation,  from  marriage,  or  from 
any  other  cause  will  not  be  filled  up  till  the  year  in  which  it  would  naturally  expire. 
This  provision  is  made  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  rota  of  succeeding  scholars. 

The  following  six  papers  were  set  for  the  examinations  of  April  13  and  14,  1904,  three 
for  each  day.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  care  taken  to  insure  the  safe  arrival  of  the  papers 
in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection  in  each  State,  it  should  be 
said  that  a  sufiicient  number  of  copies  of  each  paper  to  allow  one  copy  to  each  can- 
didate were  sealed  in  a  labeled  envelope,  thus  making  six  envelopes  for  each  center 
of  examination.  These  six  envelopes  were  then  placed  in  a  large  envelope,  which 
was  also  sealed  and  labeled  and  marked  with  the  name  of  a  State.  In  some  cases 
more  than  one  of  these  parcels  were  sent  to  the  same  State.  This  packing  was  done 
in  England.  All  the  parcels  thus  prepared  were  packed  in  a  metal  box,  which  was 
locked  and  shipped  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Washington. 
This  box  was  opened  by  him,  and  under  his  supervision  the  various  parcels  were 
properly  addressed  and  forwarded  to  their  destinations,  and  each  separate  envelope 
remained  sealed  until  the  hour  set  for  examination  upon  the  paper  it  contained  was 
reached.  There  was  thus  hardly  a  possibility  of  gaining  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
questions  before  examination.  WTien  the  examinations  were  finbhed  the  papers  and 
answers  properly  sealed  were  returned  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  imme- 
diately up>on  their  receipt  were  replaced,  unopened,  in  the  chest  in  which  they  had 
come  from  England  and  were  then  forwarded  to  Oxford.  The  papers  all  had  the 
same  heading,  a  specimen  of  which  is  given  with  the  first.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  were  set  for  the  candidates. 


DELEGACY  OF  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  OXFORD,  ENGLAND. 
(Examination  conducted  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rhodes  bequest,  April,  1904.) 

TRANSLATION    FROM    LATIN    INTO    ENGLISH. 
[The  following  rules  apply  to  each  paper.] 

The  time  allowed  for  this  paper  is  two  hours. 

Every  candidate  must  write  on  each  page  of  his  answers  (1)  his  name;  (2)  the 
town  and  State  or  Province  in  which  he  is  examined;  (3)  the  subject  of  the  paper  and 
the  number  of  the  section  chosen,  and  must  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  writing  paper. 

The  paper  contains  the  following  set  lions: 

1.  Passages  from  authors  not  specially  prescribed. 

2.  Passages  from  Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico  I  to  IV. 

3.  Passages  from  Cicero,  Philippics  I,  II. 
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4.  Passages  from  Cicero,  In  Catilinam  I  to  IV,  and  In  Verrem  Actio  I. 

5.  Passages  from  Cicero,  Pro  Murena  and  Pro  Lege  Manilia. 

6.  Passages  from  Cicero,  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

7.  Passages  from  Horace,  Odes.  - 

8.  Passages  from  Horace,  Satires. 

9.  Passages  from  Horace,  Epistles. 

10.  Passages  from  Liv>;  V,  VI. 

11.  Passages  from  Virgil,  Georgics. 

12.  Passages  from  Virgil,  Bucolics  and  £neid  I  to  VI. 

N.  B. — Candidates  must  select  one  and  only  one  of  the  sections  numbered  1  to  12. 

LATIN   PROSE   COMPOSmON. 

Translate  into  Latin: 

The  prince,  who  had  already  been  informed  of  the  conspiracy,  sent  messengers  to 
all  his  allies  to  ask  for  reenforcements,  and,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  these  had  set  out, 
called  together  three  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  pretending  that  he 
wished  to  consult  them  on  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  Orders  were  given  that  each, 
as  he  entered  the  palace,  should  be  put  to  death,  and  a  lai^e  force  of  cavalry  was  drawn 
up  in  the  streets  to  prevent  any  danger  of  a  popular  tumult.  But  the  people  also  were 
ready.  During  the  whole  day  they  had  been  quietly  assembling  in  tne  nouses,  wait- 
ing until  the  signal  should  be  given.  Suddenly  there  arose  the  cry,  *'To  arms,''  and, 
while  some  threw  down  stones  and  firebrands,  the  others  rushed  forth  from  the  floors, 
dragged  the  soldiers  from  their  horses,  and  slew  them  before  they  had  time  to  defend 
themselves.  The  attack  was  too  violent  to  be  resisted,  and  when  the  reenforcement<t 
arrived  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  populace. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  smallest  integer  which  is  divisible  bv  all  the  numbers  143,  78.  91,  637, 
286. 

2.  Multiply  1.16  by  .428571,  and  divide  .007424  by  25.6. 

3.  H  a  man  can  build  1  rod  1  yard  1  foot  6  inches  of  a  wall  in  1  day,  how  much  can 
he  build  in  52  days? 

4.  Find  the  square  roots  of  122.1025  and  538^. 

5.  The  par  of  exchange  with  London  bein^  4.8665,  find  the  equivalents  of  £137  4s. 
6Jd.  and  1542.84  to  the  nearest  cent  arid  fartning,  respectively. 

6.  A  walk  10  feet  wide  is  made  round  a  rectangular  park  within  the  fence,  the  park 
being  200  yards  by  150  yards.     How  many  square  yards  are  there  in  the  walk? 

7.  Two  men  of  equal  skill  agreed  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  $124.  They  completed 
it  in  18  days,  but  one  man  was  absent  from  work  on  5  days.  How  should  the  pay  be 
equitably  divided? 

8.  Find  the  amount  of  $4,000  if  lent  for  3  years  at  4J  per  cent  per  annum  compound 
interest. 

9.  Three  pipes  can  respectively  fill  a  cistern  in  22,  24,  and  72  minutes.  If,  when 
the  cistern  is  empty,  all  tne  pipes  are  opened,  in  how  many  minutes  will  it  be  full? 

10.  A  person  invested  $22,050  in  a  3  per  cent  stock  at  90.  He  afterwards  sold  out 
at  93J  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  a  4i  per  cent  stock  at  98.  Find  the  change  in  his 
income. 

11.  In  what  time  will  $1,260  amount  to  $1,496.25  if  lent  at  3J  per  cent  per  annum 
simple  interest? 

TRANSLATION    FROM    OREEK   INTO    ENGLISH. 

The  paper  contains  the  following  sections: 

1.  Passages  from  authors  not  specially  prescribed. 

2.  Passages  from  Demosthenes,  Philippics,  I  to  III,  and  Olynthiacs,  I  to  III. 

3.  Passages  from  Demosthenes,  De  Gorona. 

4.  Passages  from  Euripides,  (a)  Hecuba,  (b)  Medea,  {c)  Alcestis,  (d)  Bacchae. 

5.  Passages  from  Homer,  Hiad,  I  to  IV. 

6.  Passages  from  Homer,  Odyssey,  I  to  VI. 

7.  Passage  from  Plato,  Apology,  Crito. 

8;  Passages  from  Sophocles,  Ajitieone,  and  Ajax. 

9.  Passives  from  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  I  to  V. 

N.  B. — Candidates  must  select  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  sections  numbered  1  to  9. 
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GREEK   AND   LATIN    QRAHHAR. 

1.  Give  the  meaning,  gender,  and  dative  plural  of  68 ov^^  Xeth^^  ydXa^  opytfy 
KiXevQoi^  and  the  meaning,  gender,  and  (genitive  plural  of  nummus,  artus,  diecr, 
imber,  calcar. 

2.  Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  vioj,  dpitai^  /laKpoiy  vetus,  ulUis, 
prope. 

3.  Decline  in  the  singular  ^4t^$,  otfri^,  dXTfii^^]  and  in  the  plural,  melior,  qui,  idem. 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  uses  of  a^ros  and  6  ai)r65,  itodoc,  odo^,  and  oito6of, 
mille  and  millia,  aliquis  and  quisquam,  is  and  ille. 

5.  State,  with  examples,  the  principal  ways  of  forming  the  perfect  tense  in  Greek 
and  Latin. 

6.  Write  down  the  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  following  tenses:  Present 
Bubjimctive  active  of  ^TjXooii)  aorbt  indicative  active  of  aipioDj  aorist  optative 
passive  of  Ti^Tjfit\  future  indicative  active  of  capio;  future  perfect  indicative  active 
of  tribuo;  imperfect  subjunctive  of  nolo. 

7.  What  prepositions  in  Latin  and  Greek  may  be  used  with  two  cases?  Give 
examples  and  append  to  each  its  English  equivalent. 

8.  State  and  illustrate  (a)  the  rules  for  conditional  sentences  in  Greek;  (6)  the 
rules  for  the  sequence  of  tenses  in  Latin. 

9.  Translate  into  Latin:  (a)  The  consul  left  the  city  without  saluting  his  colleague; 
(6)  He  is  too  wise  to  disobey  his  orders;  (c)  If  you  finish  your  work  to-moirow  ycMi 
will  be  allowed  to  return  home;  (d)  I  fear  that  he  will  not  reach  Italy  in  time  to  see 
his  brother;  (e)  When  he  was  at  Athehd  I  told  him  to  remain  there  until  I  came. 

10.  Put  into  Oratio  Obliqua:  Quoniam  me  una  vobiscum  servare  non  possum  ves- 
trae  quidem  certe  vitae  prospiciam  quos  cupiditate  gloriae  adductus  in  periculum 
deduxi.  Frustra  meae  vitae  subvenire  conamini  quem  iam  sanguis  vire^ue  deficiunt. 
Broinde  hinc  abite  dum  est  facultas  vosque  ad  l^onem  recipite. 

ALGEBRA    AND   GEOMETRY. 

Algebra. 
[The  full  working  must  be  shown  in  all  cases.] 

1.  If  a;  =  1,  y  =s  J,  z  =  —J,  find  the  value  of 

y—z     ,     z—x       x—y 
l-hyz  "^  l^-zx  "+■  l+^y' 

2.  Multiply  a;*— 3jr*-f-2a;— 1  by  x*+3a:'--2a;-f-l,  and  verify  the  result  in  the  case  where 
a:=2. 

3.  Find  the  remainder  when  x^-\-bx^—lx-\-^  is  divided  by  x*-ficH-2.  For  what 
value  of  X  will  the  remainder  be  zero? 

4.  Resolve  into  their  simplest  real  factors — 

(1)  r»-f343y3; 

(2)  a^3?-2ax-h^7?-\-2hx) 

(3)  j^-f4r*-f  16. 

5.  Simplify — . 

rn    __l_    ,  1         4.         1        ■ 

y  '^  X 

6.  Solve  the  equations — 

(1)      1.    ,   J L- 

^  '    2i+3  "^  2x-3  ~  a;-6' 

0  a  ' 

(3)     10a:-18y=45,  2a:-f4=:y. 
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7.  Deecribe  clearly  the  process  of  solving  graphically  two  simultaneous  equations 
of  the  first  degree  in  two  variables.  How  would  you  apply  this  process  in  the  case  of 
the  equations  given  in  question  6  (3)? 

8.  Find  four  consecutive  odd  numbers  whose  sum  is  1904. 

9.  A  sum  of  $4,950  is  invested  parUy  in  Canadian  Pacific  common  shares,  paying  6 
per  cent,  at  115,  and  partly  in  United  States  4  per  cent  loan,  at  132} .  The  total  income 
Deing  $200,  find  the  amount  of  each  investment. 

Geometry. 

[The  use  of  reasonable  symbols  and  abbreviations  Is  i>erinitted.] 

1.  Define — right  angle,  rhombus,  parallel  straight  lines. 

2.  If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  be  eaual  to  one  another,  the  sides  also  which  subtend, 
or  are  opposite  to,  the  equal  angles,  snail  be  equal  to  one  another. 

3.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle  shall  be  greater  than  either 
of  the  interior  opposite  angles. 

4.  If  a  straight  line  falling  on  two  other,  straight  lines,  make  the  exterior  angle  equal 
to  the  interior  and  opposite  angle  on  the  same  side  of  the  line,  or  make  the  interior 
angles  on  the  same  side  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  the  two  straight  lines  shall 
be  parallel  to  one  another. 

5.  The  opposite  sides  and  angles  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  the 
diameter  bisects  the  parallelogram — that  is,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

6.  If  the  square  described  on  one  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  be  equal  to  the  squares 
described  on  the  other  two  sides  of  it,  the  angle  contained  by  these  two  sides  is  a  right 
angle. 

7.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square  on  the  whole  line  is 
equal  to  the  squares  on  the  two  parts,  together  with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by 
the  two  parts. 

8.  Divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
whole  and  one  of  the  parts  may  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the  other  part. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  for  1904,  with  the  colleges 
at  Oxford  to  which  they  were  assigned  and  the  States  from  which  they  were  appointed : 

American  Rhodes  scholars,  1904. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia.. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassacbuHettr... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  DakoU. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Name  of  scholar. 


J.  H.  Klrkpatrlck 

N.  Caruthers 

W.Crittenden.... 
8.  K.  Hombeok.. 

P.  Nixon 

C.  W.  Bush 

R.  P.Brooks 

L.  Gipson 

R.  Henry 

G.  Hamilton 

J.  E.  WaUeser.... 
E.W.Murray.... 

C.  Tandy 

A.  K.  Read 

D.  R.  Porter 

P.  Kieffer 

F.  H.  Forbes 

W.Sperry 

B.Wallace 

R.  E.  Blodgett... 

Q.  R.  Barnes 

R.  Coon 

J.  A.  Brown 

B.  M.  Price 

W.  E.  Schutt 

J.  H.  Winston.... 
H.  Hinds 

G.  C.  Vincent 

W.  L.  KendaU.... 


College. 


Queens. 

Pembroke. 

Trinity. 

Christ  Church. 

Balliol. 

Brasenose. 

Do. 
Lincoln. 
Worcester. 
Pembroke. 
Oriel. 
St.  John's. 
Exeter. 
Christ  Church. 
Trinity. 
Oriel. 
Balliol. 
Queens. 
Pembroke. 
Wadham. 
Christ  Church. 
Lincoln. 
New. 
Wadham. 
Brasenose. 
Christ  Church. 
Queens. 

Do. 
Brasenose. 
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American  Rhodes  $cholarSy  190-^— Continued. 


State. 


Name  of  scholar. 


College. 


Oregon H.  B.  Densmore '  University. 

Pennsylvania T.  E.  Robins [  Christ  Churoh. 

Rhode  Island !  R.  M.  Sevan I  Woroester. 

South  Carolina i  W.  H.  Vemer Christ  Churoh. 

South  DalcoU P.  M.Young Oriel. 

Tennessee T.  Tigert ;  Pembrolce. 

Texas 8.  R.  Ashbv !  Merton. 

Utah B.  M.  Jaoobson I  Exeter. 

Vermont J.  C.  Sherburne I  Wadham. 

VI  iglnla W .  A.  Fleet I  Magdalen. 

Washington J.  M.  Johanson Exeter. 

West  Vliglnla C.  A.  Tucker-Brooke .St.  John's. 

Wisconsin R.  Soholz I  Worcester. 

Wyoming H.  Merriam Lincoln. 


The  experience  gained  in  1904  suggested  some  changes  in  the  instructions  to  the 
committees  of  selection  for  the  examinations  of  1905,  which  were  embodied  in  the 
following  memorandimi  and  declaration  sent  out  by  the  Rhodes  trustees.  It  was 
found  advisable  to  hold  the  examinations  in  January  to  allow  the  Oxford  examiners 
time  to  complete  their  work  before  midsummer.  The  same  precautions  were  observed 
in  transmitting  the  papers  as  in  the  previous  year. 

MEMORANDUM. 
Thb  IIhodes  Scholarships  in  the  IJNrrBD  States,  1905. 

The  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  CecQ  Rhodes  have  prepared  the  following 
memorandum  for  the  information  of  college  authorities  and  intending  candidates  for 
scholarships  in  the  United  States: 

The  next  qualifying  examinations  for  scholars  in  the  United  States  under  the  Rhodes 
bequest  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  17  and  18, 1905.  The  selec- 
tion of  scholars  is  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  March,  and  the  elected  scholars 
will  begin  residence  at  Oxford  in  October,  1905. 

The  examination  will  be  held  in  each  State  and  Territory  to  which  scholarships  are 
assigned,  at  centers  to  be  fixed  by  the  local  conmiittee  of  selection.  This  committee 
will  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  supervise  the  examination  and  will  arrange  for  its 
impartial  conduct.  It  snould  be  clearly  understood  that  this  examination  is  not  com- 
petitive, but  simply  qualifying,  and  is  merely  intended  to  give  assurance  that  every 
elected  scholar  is  able  to  pass  the  first  examination  which  the  university  demands 
of  all  candidates  for  the  B.  A.  decree. 

The  Rhodes  scholars  will  be  selected  from  candidates  who  have  successfully  passed 
this' examination.  One  scholar  will  be  chosen  for  each  State  and  Territory  to  which 
scholarships  are  assigned. 

Candidates  must  be  unmarried,  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  ^ust  be 
not  younger  than  19  nor  older  than  25  years  of  age  on  October  1  of  the  year  in  which 
they  are  elected. 

It  has  been  decided  that  all  scholars  shall  have  reached,  before  going  into  residence, 
.  at  least  the  end  of  their  sophomore  or  second-year  work  at  some  recognized  degree- 
granting  university  or  college  of  the  United  States. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where, 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  of  selection,  authority  is  given  to  appoint  from  the 
secondary  schools. 

Candidates  may  elect  whether  they  will  apply  for  the  scholarship  of  the  State  or 
Territory  in  which  they  have  acquired  any  large  part  of  their  educational  qualifica- 
tion, or  for  that  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  whicn  they  have  their  ordinary  private 
domicile,  home,  or  residence.  They  may  pass  the  qualifying  examination  at  any 
center,  but  they  must  be  prepared  to  present  themselves  before  election  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  State  or  Territory  they  select. 

No  candidate  may  compete  in  more  than  one  State  or  Territory'. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  responsions  examination  candidates  will  be 
examined  in  the  following  subjects* 

1.  Arithmetic — the  whole. 

2.  Either  the  elements  of  algebra  (addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
greatest  common  measure,  least  common  multiple,  fractions,  extinction  of  square  root. 
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simple  equations  containing  one  or  two  unknown  quantities,  and  problems  producing 
such  equations)  or  the  elements  of  geometry. 

Elementary  questions,  including  propositions'  enunciated  by  Euclid,  and  easy 
deductions  tnerefrona,  will  be  set  on  the  subject-matter  contained  in  the  following 
portions  of  Euclid's  Elements,  viz,  Book  I,  the  whole,  excluding  propositions  7,  16, 
17,  21;  Book  II,  the  whole,  excluding  proposition  8;  Book  III,  the  whole,  excluding 
propositions  2,  4-10,  13,  23,  24,  26-29. 

Any  method  of  proof  will  be  accepted  which  shows  clearness  and  accuracy  in  geo- 
metrical reasoning. 

So  far  as  possible,  candidates  should  aim  at  making  the  proof  of  any  proposition 
complete  in  itself. 

In  the  case  of  propositions  1-7,  9,  10,  of  Book  II,  algebraical  proofs  will  be  allowed. 

3.  Greek  and  Latin  grammar. 

4.  Translation  from  English  into  Latin. 

5.  One  Greek  and  one  Latin  book. 

Any  of  the  following  T>ortions  of  the  under-mentioned  authors  will  be  accepted  as 
a  "book:" 

Demosthenes:  De  Corona. 

Euripides  (any  two  of  the  following  plays) :  Hecuba,  Medea,  Alcestis,  Bacchse. 

Homer:  (1)  Iliad,  1-6  or  2-6;  or  (2)  Odyssey,  1-5  or  2-6. 

Plato:  Apology  and  Crito. 

Sophocles:  Antigone  and  Ajax. 

Xenophon:  Anabasis,  1-4  or  2-5. 

Csesar:  De  Bello  Gallico,  1-4. 

Cicero:  (1)  Philippics  1, 2;  or  (2)  In  Catilinam  1-3,  and  In  Verrem  Actio  I;  or  (3) 
pro  Murena  and  pro  Lege  Manilia;  or  (4)  de  Senectute  and  de  Amicitia. 

Horace:  (1)  Odes  1-4;  or  (2)  Satires;  or  (3)  Epistles. 

Liv^r:  Books  5  and  6. 

Viigil:  (1)  the  Bucolics,  with  Books  1-3  of  the  £neid;  or  (2)  the  Georgics;  or  (3) 
the  .£neid.  Books  1-5  or  2-6. 

The  texts  used  in  setting  the  examination  papi^rs  will  be  those  of  the  series  of  Oxford 
classical  texts^  so  far  as  these  have  been  publisned  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

At  the  request  of  the  trustees  the  University  of  Oxford  has  named  for  next  year  a 
board  of  examiners  to  prepare  examination  papers  covering  this  range  of  study  and 
to  report  upon  the  replies  ^ven.  The  papers  will  be  forwarded  in  sealed  pux^els  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection.  Within  these  parcels  will  be  inclosed 
sealed  envelopes  containing  the  examination  papers.  These  envelopes  shall  only 
be  opened  by  the  supervising  examiner  at  the  time  and  place  of  examination .  Printed 
time-tables  will  be  supplied.  As  the  papers  contain  the  full  text  of  all  classical 
passages  used  in  examination  no  text-books  will  be  required  by  .candidates^  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  supply  stationery  to  candidates  at  the  place  of  examination. 
.  The  replies  made  by  candidates  shall  be  collected  at  the  close  of  each  examination 
and  forwarded  at  the  close  of  each  day*s  work  in  sealed  parcels  to  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin, 
care  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington. 

The  University  of  Oxford  has  agreed  to  accept  in  lieu  of  responsions  the  certificates 
of  its  examiners  that  students  have  passed  this  examination,  so  that  all  scholars  elected 
will  be  excused  from  that  test  when  they  come  into  residence  at  Oxford.  As  a  cer- 
tificate of  exemption  from  responsions  holds  good  permanently  persons  who  have 
passed  in  previous  years,  if  otherwise  eligible,  need  not  take  the  examination  a  second 
time  in  order  to  become  qualified  as  candidates. 

As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  examiners  has  been  received  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  selection  in  each  State  will  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  candidates  who 
have  passed  and  are  therefore  eligible  for  election. 

The  committee  of  selection  will  then  proceed  to  choose  the  scholar  for  the  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Mr.  Rhodes  the  trustees  desire  that  "in  the  election 
of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  regard  shall  be  had  to  (1)  his  literary  and  scholastic 
attainments;  (2)  his  fondness  for  and  success  in  manly  out-door  sports,  such  as  cricket, 
football,  and  the  like;  (3)  his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty, 
sympathjr  for  and  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship, 
and  (4)  his  exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of  character,  and  of  instincts 
to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  schoolmates."  Mr.  Rhodes  suggested  that  (2)  and 
(3)  should  be  decided  in  any  school  or  college  by  the  votes  of  fellow-students  and  (4) 
by  the  head  of  the  school  or  college. 

Where  circumstances  render  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  letter  of  these  sugges- 
tions the  trustees  hope  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  effect  to  their  spirit,  but  de- 
sire it  to  be  imderstood  that  the  nnal  decision  must  rest  with  the  committee  of  selection. 

To  aid  in  making  a  choice  each  qualified  candidate  should  be  required  to  furnish 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection — 
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(a)  A  certificate  of  age. 

(6}  A  full  statement  of  his  educational  career  at  school  and  college;  his  record  in 
athletics  and  such  testimonials  from  his  masters  at  school  and  his  pirolessors  at  college, 
in  reference  to  the  qualities  indicated  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  will  assist  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  of  selection. 

(c)  In  cases  where  more  than  one  candidate  front  a  single  collM[e  or  university  has 
aualitied,  the  coll^  or  university  should  be  required  to  select  (in  accordance  with 
ttie  views  of  Mr.  Rhodes)  its  chosen  representative  to  go  before  the  committee  of 
selection  for  final  choice,  and  a  certificate  that  he  has  been  so  chosen  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection. 

Each  candidate  should  personally  present  himself  to  the  committee  of  selection 
before  a  final  decision  is  made,  unless  specially  excused  by  the  committee  itself,  in 
which  case  a  statement  of  the  reasons  should  be  sent  to  the  trustees. 

If  a  careful  comparison  of  these  records  and  personal  interviews  with  the  candidates 
do  not  furnish  sufficient  ^unds  for  making  a  decision,  the  committee  of  selection  is 
free  to  apply  to  the  candidates,  or  to  any  selected  number  of  them,  such  further  intel- 
lectual or  other  tests  as  they  may  consider  necessarv. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection  should  at  once  notify  to  the  trustees  and 
to  Mr.  F.  J.  Wylie,  the  Rhodes  trust,  Oxford,  the  name  of  the  elected  scholar,  and 
should  forward  to  the  latter  all  the  records,  credentials,  and  testimonials  relating  to  the 
scholar  on  which  the  election  was  made.  These  pajSers  should  be  transmitted  immedi- 
ately, as  they  are  used  in  consulting  college  authorities  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
scholars. 

The  chairmen  of  tiie  committees  <A  selection  are  furnished  with  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  representative  of  the  trustees  at  Oxford  in  regard  to  the  steps  necessary 
to  be  taken  b^  an  elected  scholar  to  have  hie  name  enroued  at  one  of  the  colleges 
of  the  university.  It  is  particularly  requeited  that  this  memorandum  should  oe 
furnished  to  the  elected  scholar  along -ntk  the  notification  of  his  election. 

The  scholairiiip  -will  be  paid  in  four  ciuarterly  installments;  the  first  on  beginning 
residence  at  Oxford,  and  thereafter  terminally  on  the  certificate  of  his  college  tnat  the 
work  and  Conduct  of  a  stndeat-iiATe  been  aatisfactory.  Without  such  a  certificate  the 
Bchoiarsliip  lapses.  A  scholarship  which  lapses  either  from  the  failure  of  a  student  to 
secure  this  colWe  certificate,  from  resignation,  from  marriage,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
will  not  be  filled  up  till  the  vear  in  which  it  would  naturally  expire.  This  provision 
is  made  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  rota  of  succeeding  scholars. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION. 

CONDUCTED  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  RHODES  BEQUEST,  JANUARY  17, 

18,  1905. 

Declaration  to  he  sianed  by  every  person  who  has  assisted  in  the  superintendence  of  an 
examination  conauded  for  the  Rhodes  trustees  by  the  delegates  of  local  examinatumSf 
Oxford^  England. 

We,  the  undersized,  hereby  declare  that  the  papers  set  at in 

the  State  (or  Province)  of to  the  following  candidates  o  for  the 

State  (or  Province)  of ,^  viz: 


7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


were  worked  in  the  presence  of  one  or  other  of  us  by  the  candidates  whose  names  they 
respectively  bear,  and  that  the  candidates  received  no  assistance  whatever  from  books, 
notes,  memoranda,  or  otherwise,  from  each  other,  from  us,  or  any  other  person. 

o  It  la  particularly  requested  that  the  namefl  of  candidates  bejeiven  in  full. 

^  It  is  speoially  requested  that,  when  anyone  is  examined  in  a  State  (or  Provinoe)  for  which  he  is  not 
a  candidate,  tlie  name  of  the  State  (or  Provinoe)  for  which  he  is  a  candidate  should  be  clearly  indicated. 
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We  declare — 

1.  That  the  sealed  envelopes  of  question  jpapers  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
candidates  at  the  times  prescribed  m  the  tune-table  of  the  examination. 

2.  That  no  candidate  was  admitted  to  the  examination  room  more  than  half  an 
hour  after  the  question  papers  had  been  distributed  to  the  candidates. 

3.  That  no  candidate  left,  and  no  copy  of  any  question  paper  was  removed  from 
the  examination  room  until  naif  an  hour  after  the  distribution  of  the  question  papers. 

4.  That  no  person  other  than  the  candidates  and  the  undersigned  was  admitted  to 
the  examination  room  during  the  presence  of  any  candidates. 

5.  That  all  the  answers  were  collected  not  later  than  two  hours  after  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  question  papers  and  dispatched  forthwith  under  seal  to 

and  that  no  one  whatever  tampered  with  the  answers. 

6.  That  one  or  other  of  us  was  present  uninterruptedly  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
specified  in  the  time-table  of  the  examination. 

7.  That  all  the  other  regulations  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  examination  were 
duly  observed. 

Name,  degree,  and  university  (if  any),  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
were  present  dunng  the  working  of  the  papers  referred  to  in  the  above  declaration: 

January  18,  1905.  ^ 

[This  sheet  should  be  mailed  on  January  18  by  registered  post  to  the  Secretary  to  . 
the  Delegates,  Local  Examination  offices,  Merton  street,  Oxford,  England,  immedi- 
ately after  the  close  of  the  examination.] 

American  Rhodes  scholars ^  1906. 


Carifot-nifl ...... 

Colorado,.,,.,, 

PcJ&wAne. ., 

Florida.. 

Oeorgtit. -,,,... 
Idaho 

Illinois _ 

IiKlluia 

gATmfcJt 

Eti&tiKky 

Lonldaira 

Maine.. 

MaryUud 

lianachiwett*, . 

MkshJgan 

Mlnneaota 

MlMouif.V. 

Nebraska 

New  Hampohire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

-Oldahoma 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  IsUnd... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vfiginia.. 
Wisconsin 


Name. 

COlk... 

Hnffh  A .  Moran ..................................... 

Wadham. 

GeOTgB  A.  WhlU-a^ty 

Mejt<»n. 

Albert  iiiknon  Stevens. 

Balllol. 

Harrs'  Rlohsttl  IswMa. .  - ,  * .  ^  ,,,„..,*-... .  „....,„ 

Exeter. 

F.  W.  BuckhoJtB 

Pembroke. 

T.  U.  Wade .,., ..,_ 

Exeter. 

Carol  II .  Foflter. 

BraseDom. 

Kewtori  Edward  E^aign. ......,..,.,. .-,.,.. 

8t.  EclmtiiKl  tliUl. 

Frank  .tydplolte. . . 

I&n^h  Vftti  d*^r  Zfie ..„„...„.... 

Frank  M.  Mohler 

Menon, 
St.  John's. 

UlinArti  Hronry  T^rHrhain^      ^^    ^i            .^ll.        .    rt 

Queen's. 
Do. 

Ralph  r,  Marty . . *,. 

Haro]il  vvnilftiij.SciuJft, ., 

Wonjeiter. 

£ .  Mf'  f*  hiirsnn  \  miflt  r"ng. , . 

Olid. 

Rot  Ki-^lim^  }UioV. 

Do, 

R.  C.  Piatt 

Hertford. 

Harry  8.  Mitchell 

New. 

Ebb  J.  Ford 

Christ  Church. 

flamiiftl  Rly  Rllot 

Hertford. 

Arthur  H.  Marsh 

Keble. 

William  Wentworth  Thayer 

Magdalen. 
Queen's. 

Rfln^I  J^lgh  AlATi^nilAr,  ,  . 

ThoTT»IW«  flr'Well , 

Lincoln. 

Ralph  Qaude  Willard 

University. 
Christ  Church. 

Henry  Trantham 

Cary  ^ .  Album 

St.  John's. 

CharlfMi  p«lahnnt  Mahaflle 

Do. 

John  Nevin  SchaeffAr 

Oriel. 

Tjwnard  W^Ii^^y  Oronkhlte 

Worcester. 

Eogene  8.  Towfes 

Magdalen. 

B.  E.  Schmitt 

Merton 

Harrv  Pevton  Steser       

Balllol. 

Hrn: Holt.  .?^ :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::..: 

Exeter. 

Beverly  D  Tucker 

Christ  Church. 

Llewelyn  L.  Rallsback 

Lincoln. 

E.  R.  Lloyd 

Wadham. 

AtholE.  Rollins 

Worcester. 

{Extracts  from  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  Rhodes  trustees  relating  to  the  examination  of  1907.] 

*  *  *  The  next  qualifying  examination  for  scholars  in  the  United  States  under 
the  Rhodes  bequest  will  be  held  about  the  middle  of  January,  1907;  the  selection  of 
scholars  will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  March,  and  tne  elected  scholars  will 
begin  residence  at  Oxford  in  October  of  that  year. 
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Scholarships  will  also  be  open  in  1908;  in  1910  and  1911;  in  1913  and  1914;  and  bo 
on,  omitting  every  third  year. 

Thescholarshipsareof  the  value  of  £300  a  year,  and  are  tenable  for  three  vears.  *  *  * 

If  it  should  be  necessary  a  recused  statement  of  the  reauirements  of  the  examina- 
tion for  1907  will  be  issued  during  the  year  1906.  Seta  of  tne  responsions  examination 
papers  for  past  years  can  be  ordered  from  the  Oxford  University  Press,  91  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York. 

The  texts  used  in  setting  the  examination  papers  are  those  of  the  series  of  Oxford 
classical  texts,  so  far  as  these  have  been  pubiisned  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

At  the  request  of  the  trustees,  the  Universit^r  of  Oxford  named  in  the  years  1904 
and  1905  a  board  of  examiners  to  prei>are  examination  papers  covering  this  range  of 
study,  and  to  report  upon  the  replies  given.  It  is  proposed,  with  the  approval  w  the 
university,  to  adopt  the  same  methods  of  procedure  in  1907.  The  papers  will  be 
forwardea  in  sealed  parcels  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  selection.  Within 
these  parcels  will  be  inclosed  sealed  envelopes  containing  the  examination  papers. 
These  envelopes  shall  only  be  opened  by  the  supervising  examiner  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  examination.  Printed  time  tables  will  be  supplied.  As  the  papers 
contain  the  full  text  of  all  classical  passages  used  in  examination,  no  text-boolb  will 
be  recjuired  by  candidates.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  supply  stationery  to 
candiaates  at  the  place  of  examination.     *    *    » 

The  following  "instructions,**  issued  to  scholars  elected  for  the  year  1905,  indicate 
the  course  of  procedure  by  which  a  scholar  is  entered  at  Oxford: 

1.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  University  of  Oxford  it  is  necessary  to  be  first 
accepted  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  colleges  which  compose  the  university. 

Election  to  a  Rhodes  scholarship  does  not  of  itself  admit  to  a  college.  Every  college 
has  its  own  standard  for  admission,  for  Rhodes  scholars  as  for  all  other  applicants;  and 
accepts  or  rejects  at  its  own  discretion.  Moreover,  the  number  of  Rjiodes  scholars 
whicn  any  one  college  will  admit  is  strictly  limited.  Few  colleges  will  admit  more 
than  five  m  any  one  year;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  four  is  the  maximum.  From 
the  different  candidates  for  admission  a  college  will  select  those  whose  records  sura;est 
that  they  are  most  likely  to  do  credit  to  the  college  to  which  they  may  belong.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  in  applying  for  admission  to  a  colleffe  a  scholar  should  submit 
the  fullest  possible  evidence  as  to  nis  personal  character  ana  academic  record. 

2.  The  procedure  for  a  scholar-elect  should  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Immediately  on  receiving  notice  of  his  election  he  should  write  to  the  Oxford 
secretary,  to  the  Rhodes  trustees,  Mr.  F.  J.  Wylie,  The  Rhodes  Trust,  Oxford,  stating 
in  order  the  colleges  which  he  prefers. 

(2)  He  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  credentials  which  he  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee of  selection  have  been  forwarded  by  the  chairman  to  Mr.  Wylie. 

(3)  He  should  himself  forward  to  Mr.  Wylie  any  portion  of  the  following  informa- 
tion which  may  not  have  been  included  in  the  documents  submitted  to  the  committee 
of  selection:  (a)  A  certificate  of  age;  (6)  testimonials  as  to  character;  (c)  certified 
evidence  as  to  the  courses  of  study  pursued  by  the  scholar  at  his  university,  and  as  to 
the  gradings  attained  to  by  him  in  those  courses.  This  evidence  should  be  sispied  by 
the  registrar  or  other  responsible  official  of  his  university;  (d)  a  cataloc:ue  of  his  uni- 
versity; (e)  evidence  as  to  the  general  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  scholar  outside  his 
academic  course;  (/)  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  scholar  in  regard  to  the  line 
of  study  he  proposes  to  follow  at  Oxford.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  scholar  should 
state  to  what  religious  denomination  he  belongs.  All  this  material  must  reach  Mr. 
Wylie  by  the  bc^inninff  of  the  summer  term — that  is,  by  the  end  of  April  at  the  latest. ' 

3.  When  Mr.  Wylie  nad  the  necessary  information  in  his  hands  he  will  attempt  to 
secure  for  each  scholar  admission  to  the  college  of  his  preference.  That  will  not  be 
always  pojssible.  When  a  scholar  fails  to  gain  admission  to  the  college  which  stands 
first  on  nis  list  of  preferences,  Mr.  Wylie  will  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  coUege 
second  on  that  list,  and  so  on. 

Where  he  is  specijdly  requested  to  do  so,  Mr.  Wylie  is  prepared  to  select  a  college  for 
a  scholar,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  that  each  scholar  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
choose  for  himself. 

4.  Information  about  the  various  coUc^es  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  chapters  of  the 
"Students*  Handbook  to  Oxford."  This  book  can  be  obtained  at  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  91  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.     Scholars-elect  are  recommended  to  eet  it. 

5.  A  study  of  Chapter  III  of  the  above-mentioned  book  wiU  afford  a  rou^,  though 
only  a  rough,  idea  of  the  cost  of  life  at  Oxford,  and  in  particular  of  the  expenses  which 
an  undergraduate  has  to  meet  on  coming  for  the  first  tune  into  residence. 

6.  The  scholarship  will  be  paid  quarterly.  The  first  payment  (£75)  will  be  made  in 
the  course  of  the  firat  week  of  the  Michaelmas  term.  No  request  for  any  earlier  pay- 
ment can  be  considered. 
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7.  The  sum  of  £300  is  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  year, 
including  vacations  as  well  as  term.  A  scholar  must  not  therefore  count  on  his  scholar- 
diip  leaving  any  margin — ^least  of  all  in  his  first  year,  in  which,  owing  to  unavoidable 
initial  payments,  expenses  are  heaviest.  Experience  suggests  that  a  scholar  should 
start  his  Oxford  career  free  from  financial  embarrassment. 

8.  When  a  scholar  has  been  once  accepted  by  a  college  he  should  conduct  all  further 
correspondence  as  to  residence,  studies,  etc.,  directly  with  the  college  in  question. 
He  should,  however,  keep  Mr.  Wylie  informed  of  his  movements,  and  in  particular  of 
the  date  at  which  he  proposes  to  come  into  residence.  Michaelmas  term  begins 
normally  in  the  second  week  of  October.  Some  colleges  assemble  on  the  Thursday, 
others  on  the  Friday,  in  that  week.  A  scholar  must  in  any  tfase  arrive  in  Oxford  not 
later  than  the  day  on  which  his  college  assembles;  and  it  will  in  most  cases  be  better 
that  he  should  come  a  few  days  earlier. 

9.  It  is  pr  sumed  that  a  scholar  will  reside  in  college,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
college  is  unable  to  offer  him  rooms.  It  is  the  custom  at  Oxford  for  an  undergraduate 
to  reside  in  college  for  at  least  two  years,  unless  special  circumstances  make  this 
undesirable. 

Copies  of  this  circular  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.    They  are  also  supplied  to  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  of  selection. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

Prance,  Repablic:  Area,  204,002  square  miles;  population,  38,061,945  (1901).  Ctril  divisions  having 
special  functions  in  educational  administrations:  Departments  (90  in  number,  including  3  in 
Algiers);  communes  (cities  or-viUages)  numbering  36,551.  ' 

PBEVIOUS  ABTICLES. 

|In  the  following  index  to  chapters  in  previous  reports  of  this  series  relative  to  education  in  France, 
mention  is  made  only  of  special  subjects  considered  in  each  chapter.  In  addition  to  these  special 
topics  the  chapters  present  detailed  statistics,  current  and  comparative^  with  a  brief  conspectus  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction.! 

The  educational  system  of  France.    (Report,  1888-M,  vol.  1,  pp.  112-140.) 

Report  of  the  educational  congresses  and  exhibition  held  in  Paris,  1880.  '  (Report,  1880-90,  voLl,pp. 
41-186,  by  W.  H.  Widgery.) 

Statistics  for  188&-80.    (Ibid.,  pp.  240-261.) 

Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.    (Ibid.,  pp.  263-280.) 

Btatistics,  180O-91;  progress  of  primary  schools  since  Ouizot's  law,  1833;  higher  primary  and  classical 
schools  of  France.    (Report,  1800-91,  vol.  1,  pp.  05-124.) 

Statistics  for  1802;  proposed  transformations  and  development  of  state  faculties.  (Report,  1801-^, 
vol.  1,  pp.  73-06.) 

CivU  service  in  France,  by  W.  F.  and  W.  W.  WiUoughby.    (Ibid.,  pp.  300^12.) 

Inspection  of  infant  schools;  recent  changes  in  the  baccalaureate;  reorganization  of  medical  studies 
and  of  the  scientific  course  preparatory  thereto.    (Report,  1892-03,  vol.  1,  pp.  219-237.) 

Statistics  for  1801-1803;  recent  modifications  in  secondary  and  superior  education;  progress  of  the  sys- 
tem of  primary  instruction;  schools  for  adults;  movementa  for  the  admission  of  American  students 
to  the  universities  of  France.    (Rq>ort,  1894-06,  vol.  1,  pp.  280-312.) 

Statistics  for  1804-05;  proposed  modifications  of  secondary  institutions;  the  law  of  July  10, 1896,  trans- 
forming the  state  faculties  into  universities;  status  of  medical  studento  in  France,  with  special 
reference  to  foreigners;  Dr.  Alc4e  Fortier  on  the  French  lyc^es.    (Report,  1806-06,  vol.  1,  pp.  611-630.) 

Opening  of  the  universities  under  the  law  of  July  10, 1896;  the  new  doctorate  open  to  foreigners;  state 
secondary  schools  p.  church  establishmento;  the  law  of  July,  1803,  respecting  salaries  of  teachers  of 
primary  schools;  the  superior  primary  schools,  progress,  organization,  and  scope;  M.  Boutmy 
on  the  reform  of  the  baccalaureate;  M.  Br4al  on  the  study  of  Greek.  (Report,  1806-07,  vol.  1,  pp. 
29-70.) 

Statistics,  1896;  decentralizing  movement;  the  reconstruction  of  the  imiversities;  efforte  for  strengthen- 
ing the  moral  influence  of  the  schools;  temperance  instruction;  manual  training  and  technical 
schools;  report  of  Mr.  Charles  (Copland  Perry  on  technical  education  in  France;  the  admission  of 
American  students  into  French  universities;  review  of  the  career  of  M.  Victor  Duruy,  minister  of 
public  histructioD,  1863-1860,  by  the  Due  de  Broglie;  review  of  the  work  of  M.  Henri  Marion,  first 
professor  of  the  science  of  education  at  the  Sorbonne,  by  M.  F.  Buisson.  (Report,  1897-98,  vol.  1, 
pp.  604-788.) 

The  universities,  as  organized  under  the  law  of  1896;  tabular  view,  1887  and  1897;  admission  of  foreign 
students;  the  university  doctorate  created  under  decree  of  1897;  primary  education;  work  of  the 
Republic  reviewed;  secondary  education;  congress  of  professors;  commission  of  inquiry.  (Report 
1888-99,  vol.  1,  pp.  1066-1138.) 

Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition.    (Report,  1809-1900  vol.  2,  pp.  1661-1700.) 

Proposed  reform  of  state  secondary  schools;  public  lyt^^es  and  colleges  for  girls;  universities,  reorgani- 
zation and  recent  development;  the  congress  of  primary  education.  (Report,  1899-1900,  vol.  1,  pp. 
1711-1732.) 

Retrospective  and  current  survey  of  state  education;  the  system  of  primary  school  inspection;  the  new 
scheme  of  secondary  education;  the  law  subjecting  religious  orders  to  civic  authority;  conspectus 
of  courses  of  study  in  the  University  of  Paris;  the  new  university  doctorates;  international  corre- 
spondence of  students;  the  teaching  of  "la  morale"  in  the  primary  schools;  the  simplification  of 
French  syntax.    (Rq>ort,  1901,  voL  1,  pp.  1081-1136.) 
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Statistics  1889-1900;  new  programmes  of  secondary  schools,  Doctor  Compayr6;  the  reorganixed  univer- 
sities, special  reports  by  M.  Liard  and  M.  Maurice-Faure;  professional  and  financial  status  of  Freodi 
primary  teachers;  report  of  special  commission.    (Report,  1902,  vol.  1,  pp.  667-719.) 

Statistics,  current  and  retrospective.  Primary  schpois,  organization,  and  programmes;  detailed  pro- 
gramme of  moral  instruction.  Programmes  of  higher  primary  schools  compared  with  those  of 
Aq;ierican  hi^  schools  and  with  those  of  French  secondary  schools.    (Report,  1903,  voL  1,  pp. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINE. 


Salient  features  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  France.  Uniform  oiganization  of  the 
"academics"  or  local -subdivisions  of  the  system.  Effects  of  the  law  against  the  religious  associa- 
tions. Efforts  to  liberalize  the  universities  and  colleges.  Statistical  summary  of  schools  and  univer- 
sities, 1903-4.    State  appropriations  for  the  service. 

**  Primary  eduoolion.— Statistics,  retrospective  and  current,  with  explanatory  comments:  Enrollment 
and  attendance;  the  teaching  force,  number  and  classification,  quaUflcations,  salaries.  Movements  for 
prolonging  the  education  of  the  people  and  for  promoting  the  social  welfare  of  the  young.  EzpjBnditure 
for  public  primary  education.  Practical  results  of  primary  education.  Educational  statistics  of 
cities  having  more  than  100,000  Inhabitants. 

Secondary  education.— hyc^ea  and  colleges  for  boys;  statistics;  the  new  programmes;  salaries  of  pro- 
fessors and  teachers.  Lyc^es  and  colleges  for  girls;  studies  comprised  in;  distribution  of  students; 
enroUroent,  1881-1904. 

UniverHtie*  and  special  scAooto.— Recent  progress;  statistics.  Technical  and  industrial  schools  not 
under  the  n*lnlster  of  pubho  instruction;  higher  technical  schools;  technical  schools  of  lower  grade. 


SALIENT  FBATUKES  OF  THE   SYSTEM   OF  PUBLIC  IN8TEUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  eystem  of  public  instruction  in  France  has  been  described  very  fully  in  previous 
reports  of  this  series.  Hence  it  is  enough  to  recall  here  the  salient  features  of  the  sys- 
tem, its  compact  organization,  centralized  authority,  and  uniform  operation  through- 
out the  country. 

The  chief  ot  the  university  system  is  a  cabinet  officer,  whose  title,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Premier  Combes,  was  "minbter  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts.'*  In 
the  readjustment  of  public  affairs  under  M.  Rouvier  (who  succeeded  M.  Combes  in 
January,  1905)  public  worship  was  transferred  to  this  ministry,  thus  restoring  a  relation 
which  has  been  repeatedly  formed  and  broken  up  in  the  past.  The  position  was  held 
by  M.  Bienvenu-Martin  from  January  24,  1905,  to  March  14,  1906,  when  it  passed  to 
the  present  incumbent,  M.  Briand.  The  inclusion  of  public  worship  at  the  present 
time  in  the  same  ministry  as  public  instruction  is  undoubtedly  intended  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  the  recent  laws  relative  to  the  religious  orders. 

The  three  scholastic  divisions  of  the  system  of  public  instruction — i.  e.,  department 
of  higher  education,  department  of  secondary  education,  and  department  of  primary 
education — continue  to  be  administered,  respectively,  by  M.  Bayet,  M.  Rabier,  and 
M.  Gasquet.  It  hf.s  been,  indeed,  the  policy  of  the  Republic  to  give  long  tenure  to 
the  incumbents  of  these  important  positions,  thereby  guarding  the  actual  work  of 
education  from  the  evils  of  frequent  and  capricious  change  of  direction.  To  this 
important  end  tends  also  the  mode  of  selecting  the  members  of  the  superior  council 
of  public  instruction,  in  which  all  professional  matters  are  carefully  deliberated. 
This  council  consists  of  60  members — one-fourth  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  the  remainder  elected  by  their  colleagues  (professors  and  teachers). 
Although  the  term  of  service  is  but  four  years,  the  most  competent  members  are  gen- 
erally continued  on  from  term  to  term. 

The  chiefs  of  the  scholastic  departments  named  and  the  superior  council  belong  to 
the  central  administration  of  the  system,  to  which  also  pertains  the  corps  of  general 
inspectors  for  primary  education.  These  officials  are  required  to  make  two  annual 
tours  of  their  respective  districts  and  report  directly  to  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion the  results  of  their  observations. 
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UNIFORM   ORGANIZATION    OF  THE    '' ACAD^MIBS.'' 

The  administration  of  the  system  is  facilitated  by  its  local  subdivisions  or  *' acade- 
mies/' 17  in  number,  which  repeat  in  a  measure  the  features  of  the  central  admin- 
istration. Each  academic  chief,  or  rector,  is  assisted  by  an  advisory  council,  and 
has  directly  under  him  a  corps  of  inspectors  numbering  as  many  as  the  departments 
(divisions  for  civil  administration)  included  in  the  academy.  These  civil  divisions 
(90  in  all,  including  three  in  Algiers)  are  variously  distributed  among  the  academies, 
within  which  they  form  districts  for  the  administration  of  primary  schools.  The 
Paris  Academy,  the  most  important  of  all,  includes  9  departments.  These  have  a 
combined  population  of  5,772,770,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  (3,669,930)  is  concen- 
trated in  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  The  minister  of.  public  instruction  is  the 
nominal  head  of  the  Paris  Academy,  but  its  administration  rests  directly  with  the 
vi<^e-rector.  The  service  of  M.  Gr^ard,  who  held  this  position  for  thirty  years  (1872 
to  1902),  greatly  influenced  the  whole  movement  of  education  under  the  Republic. 
His  successor,  M.  Liard,  comes  to  the  position  with  the  prestige  of  a  long  and  forceful 
administration  of  the  department  of  higher  education. 

The  Paris  Academy  includes  the  University  of  Paris,  and  19  of  the  111  State  lyc^es 
(classical  colleges)  for  boys,  and  5  of  the  41  State  lyc^es  for  girls.  The  remaining 
departments  of  the-Paris  Academy  include  5  lyc6es  for  boys  and  2  for  girls,  making, 
with  the  29  communal  (or  municipal)  colleges  (24  for  boys  and  5  for  girls),  a  total  of  55 
public  secondary  schools  in  this  academic  district. 

In  addition  to  the  general  administration  of  the  academy,  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  university  and  secondary  schools  in  an  academy  are  the  special 
charge  of  the  rector,  who  is  president  both  of  the  university  council  and  of  the  academic 
council.  The  latter  council,  composed  of  professors  of  higher  and  secondary  instruc- 
tion, is  the  deliberative  body  whose  advice  determines  measures  a£tecting  the  general 
conduct  of  higher  and  secondary  education  throughout  the  academic  division.  These 
duties  leave  the  rector  small  time  for  attention  to  primary  education,  which  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  academic  inspectors  (one  for  each  department),  who  rank  second 
only  to  the  rector;  all  other  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  primary  schools  are 
subordinate  to  them.  The  prefect,  or  civil  chief  of  the  department,  has  a  measure  of 
independent  authority  in  school  matters,  as  the  appointment  of  regular  teachers  rests 
with  him,  but  he  must  in  every  case  make  his  choice  from  a  list  approved  by  the  aca- 
demic inspector.  While  in  general  there  is  but  one  academic  inspector  for  each  depart- 
ment, Paris,  with  its  immense  population,  requires  8,  of  whom,  however,  1  is  specially 
designated  as  the  director  of  primary  education.  The  academic  inspector  is  assisted 
by  a  corps  of  inspectors  for  primary  schools  in  the  mean  proportion  of  one  to  every  150 
schools.  In  1902  there  were  18  primary  inspectors  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  and 
433  in  the  remaining  departments,  making  a  total  of  451. 

The  smallest  of  all  the  academic  divisions,  Chamb^ry,  in  the  Alpine  region  of  south- 
eastern France,  comprising  only  two  departments  with  a  population  of  77,897,  presents, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  the  features  of  the  largest.  At  the  head  is  the  rector  and  the  aca- 
demic council;  in  each  of  the  two  departments  the  usual  academic  inspector  and  a 
corps  of  primary  inspectors.  This  academy  does  not  possess  a  full  university,  but  its 
place  in  the  series  of  institutions  is  supplied  by  a  university  school  of  sciences  and 
letters.  Four  lyc^es,  two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls,  and  two  communal  colleges  make 
up  the  provision  of  public  secondary  schools;  the  primary  school  system  is  complete  in 
both  departments,  including  two  normal  schools,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women, 
and  a  full  complement  of  primary  schools,  both  elementary  and  higher.  Every  acad- 
emy between  the  two  extremes,  Paris  and  Chamb^ry,  repeats  the  same  organization 
and  the  same  liberal  provision  of  schools  and  colleges. 

As  the  appointment  of  the  entire  body  of  officials,  and  also  of  the  prokessors  of  sec- 
ondary and  of  higher  education,  rests  either  with  the  president  of  the  Republic  or  with 
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the  minister  of  public  instruction,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  spirit  of  political 
unity  is  maintained  throughout  the  system. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE   LAW   AGAINST  THE   REUGIOUS   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  characteristics  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  above  described,  which 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  attempt  to  understand  educational  movements  in 
France,  are  derived  from  the  university  system  established  by  Napoleon  and  care- 
fully designed  to  serve  political  ends.  The  influence  of  the  system  in  this  respect, 
attested  under  successive  governments,  has  been  recently  illustrated  in  the  struggle 
against  the  teaching  orders,  or  brotherhoods.  The  associations  law  of  July  1,  1901, 
which  required  all  the  religious  orders  to  apply  for  special  authorization  from  the 
Government  for  the  continuance  of  their  existence  and  work,  whether  charitable  or 
educational,  the  subsequent  refusals  of  the  Government  to  sanction  the  authorizations 
applied  for,  and  the  law  of  July  8, 1904,  requiring  the  suppression  of  all  the  teaching 
orders  (monks  and  nuns)  within  a  period  of  ten  years,  have  had  the  effect  already  of 
closing  above  5,000  schools  out  of  10,000  conducted  by  the  religious  orders.  These 
measures  end  the  liberty  of  teaching  established  by  the  Falloux  law  of  March  18, 1850, 
and  give  to  the  State  a  monopoly  of  education  scarcely  less  than  that  exercised  by  the 
university  system  of  Napoleon. 

The  repressive  influence  of  the  associations  law  is  intensified  by  the  law  promul- 
gated December  9,  1905,  to  take  effect  December,  1906,  providing  for  the  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  thus  ending  the  relations  established  by  the  con- 
cordat signed  by  Napoleon  and  Pope  Pius  VII  in  1801. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  aggressive  policy  are  the  efforts  recently  made  by  the 
Republic  to  libe^ze  the  higher  teaching  agencies  of  the  State  ,by  infusing  into 
the  universities  and  colleges  the  spirit  of  free  initiative  and  individual  responsibility. 
To  this  end  the  old  university  faculties,,  which  under  Napoleon  were  little  more  than 
examining  bodies  with  rigidly  prescribed  functions,  have  been  restored  to  the  dignity 
of  corporate  universitie8,<>  and  the  uniformity  of  the  lyc^  (state  colleges)  has  been 
modified  by  new  and  more  elastic  programmes.^ 


Table  I. — Statistical  summary  of  schools  and  universitieSy  1903-4- 


aass  of  Institution. 

Date. 

Enrollment. 

ProfMsora  and 
teachers. 

Male.     1  Female. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Infant  schools  (^colesmatemelles), 
public  and  private  (axes  2  to  6) . . 

Public 

1903-4 

1903-4 
1903-4 

679,989 

4, 428, 118 
1,126,090 

56,847 
10,669 

9,445 

52,998 
35,670 

9,445 

109,845 
46,339 

2,410,550 
383,578 

2,017,568 
742,512 

Private 

Total 

2,794,128 

2,760,080 

5,554,206 

67,516 

9A  MR 

156,184 

1904 

1905 
1903 

1905 
1903 

Primary  normal  schools  (ages  16 

to  19) .7: 

4,455 

95,165 
/  60, 751 

32,736 

3,014 
c 30, 831 

7,469 
118,367 

974  1          873 
d3,302'       «831 

1,847 

Secondary  schools  (ages  8  to  20) : 
Public 

Private 

Universities: 

State 

1,922 

34,658 
1,494 

P 1,672 

. 

1,672 

P  ri  vate 



1 1 

a  For  account  of  the  university  law  of  July  10, 1896,  and  the  measures  leading  up  to  It,  see  Report  of 
Commissioner  for  1902,  vol.  1,  Chap.  XV,  pp.  698-703. 

6  For  new  programmes  of  secondary  eoucation,  see  Report  for  1902,  vol.  1,  pp.  687-697. 

c  Includes  7,376  In  secondary  classes  not  connected  with  secondary  schools. 

d  Professors  in  State  lyodes  for  boys  In  1903.  These  enrolled  58,593  students,  as  against  35,612  students 
In  local  colleges. 

«  Directresses,  professors,  matrons,  and  clerks  In  secondary  schools  for  girls. 

/  Also  22,497  In  seminanes  preparing  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 

9  In  1904,  not  including  clinical  assistants  in  the  faculties  of  medicine,  librarians,  etc. 
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Table  I  shows  the  enrollment  in  primary  schools,  secondary  schools,  and  universities 
and  the  number  of  teachers  and  professors  employed  for  the  latest  year  for  which 
official  statistics  are  available."  The  expenditures  for  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion have  not  been  reported  since  the  issue  of  the  last  official  statistics  which  are 
prepared  by  the  statistical  commission  at  stated  intervals.  & 

STATE   APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  by  the  legislature  for  this  service  have  increased  by  79i  per 
cent  in  the  last  two  decades.  They  amounted  in  1886  to  131,993,455  f  ranc8($26,398,691), 
in  1905  to  237,014,806  francs  ($47,402,961).  c  Of  the  total:  increase,  $21,004,270,  or 
79 i  per  cent,  about  one-third  (in  round  numbers  $6,900,000)  waa  required  to  carry 
out  the  recently  adopted  scheme  of  classification  for  teachers  of  primary  schools,  which 
increases  slightly  the  salaries  in  the  lower  classes  and  provides  for  more  rapid  promo- 
tion from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class.<2  The  appropriation  for  1905  was  distributed  as 
follows:*  For  administration,  4,039,120  francs  ($807,824),  2  per  cent;  for  higher  edu- 
cation, including  universities,  special  schools, /scientific  bureaus,  20,591,596  francs 
($4,118,319),  8.6  per  cent;  secondary  education,  26,744,360  francs  ($5,348,872),  11.2  per 
cent;  primary  education,  173,303,386  francs  ($34,660,677),  73  per  cent;  miscellaneous, 
chiefly  for  school  buildings,  12,346,344  francs  ($2,469,268),  5.2  per  cent. 

DETAILED   STATISTICS    OP  PRIMARY   EDUCATION. 

Table  II. — Retrospective  view  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools.^ 


Total  num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Pupils  In  schools. 

Year. 

PubUc. 

Private. 

Secular. 

Belonging 

to  religious 

orders. 

1837 

2,690,036 
3,164,297 
3,322,423 
4,515,967 
4,722,754 
4,716,935 
5,341,211 
5,596,919 
5, 556, 470 
5,531.418 
5,550,284 
5,552,762 

1,;n!.^..S88 
1,S]L'  709 

1,  7-.J.  i«7 
2,.iV^.  781 
2, 41.-.  Ll6 

2,  1MI  482 
2,          10 
2,          27 
2,'    .   ^ 
2,  :\:.  -AJ 
2,7ri,   178 

62,7-:»   .50 

1,110,147 
1,351,688 
1,528,756 
2,172,186 
2,277,538 
2,316,053 
2,632,701 
2,767,792 
2,750,621 
2,748,871 
2,774,306 
2,767,112 

2,046,465 
2,407,425 
2,601,619 
3,537,709 
3,835,991 
3,823,348 
4,359,256 
4,505,109 
4,281,183 
4,190.320 
4,175,575 
4,309,095 

643,580 

756,872 

720,804 

978,258 

886, /63 

893,587 

981,955 

1,091,810 

1,275,287 

1,341,098 

1,374,709 

1,243,667 

1843 

2,457,380 
2,368,627 
2,820,670 

706,917 

1850 

953,796 

1866 

1,695,297 

1872 

1876-77 

2,648.562 
3,567,861 
3,877,185 
3,900,977 
3,911.806 
4,040.329 
4,435,747 

2,068,373 

1881-82 

1,773,350 

1886-87 

1,719,734 

1891-92 

1,655.493 

1896-97 

1,618,612 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1,609,955 
1,117,015 

a  Infant  schools  not  included.    Algiers  not  Included  prior  to  1886-87. 
t>  Includes  a  few  girls  in  mixed  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  primary  schools  of  France  are  classi- 
fied as  public  and  private,  but  under  the  head  of  public  schools  are  included  schools 
established  by  the  local  authorities  and  private  (clerical)  schools  adopted  as  public 
schools.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  whole  number  of  public  schools  was  22 
per  cent  in  1876-77;  in  1891-92  it  had  fallen  to  10  per  cent,  and  in  1901-2  to  5  percent. 

The  private  primary  schools  are  either  secular  schools  or  schools  belonging  to  the 
religious  orders.  In  1902  the  latter  formed  85  per  cent  of  all  private  primary  schools. 
As  a  rule,  moreover,  the  teachers  of  the  private  secular  schools  are  in  close  relations 
with  their  clerical  superiors.  Hence  the  statistics  showing  the  distribution  of  pupils 
in  the  several  classes  of  schools  (Tables  II  and  III)  taken  alone  do  not  indicate  the  full 
strength  of  the  clerical  influence.  They  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
statistics  showing  the  classification  of  teachers  (Tables  IV-VI). 

a  Derived  from  Annualre  Statlstlque,  1904,  and  report  of  M.  Massd  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
budget  of  1906. 

t  The  latest  of  these  official  reports  are  as  follows:  Statistique  de  Tenselgnement  prlmalre,  1901-2; 
Statlstlque  de  I'enseignement  secondalro  des  gargons,  1887;  Statistique  de  Tcnseignemont  supdrieur, 

c  Report  of  M.  Mass^,  chairman  of  the  financial  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  budget 
for  1903,  p.  13. 
d  See  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1903,  vol.  1,  p.  591. 
<  Report  of  M.  Mass^,  table,  pp.  3-12. 
/  For  the  list  of  special  schools  sharing  In  the  appropriation  for  higher  education,  see  pp.  81,  82. 
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Enrollment, — Table  II  shows  the  enroUment  in  the  different  dasaes  of  primary 
Bchools  for  selected  years  from  1837  to  1902-3  indtisive.®  The  sixty-eerea  yean 
included  in  this  survey  cover  pcactically  the  entire  period  during  which  the  educar 
tion  (A  the  masses  has  been  accepted  as  a  public  obligation.  The  law  of  1833y  Guizot's 
law,  as  it  is  named  from  its  distingxiished  author,  mhuater  of  public  inslructioii  usoder 
Louis  Philippe,  made  it  obligatory  upon  every  commune  to  maintain  at  least  one  pri- 
mary school,  which  might  be  either  an  adopted  parochial  school  or  a  school  established 
by  the  communal  authorities.  The  first  official  report  showing  the  effects  of  this  law 
was  published  in  1837,  at  which  date  above  75  per  cent  of  the  elementary  pupils  were 
in  schools  classified  as  public.  In  1843  the  classification  of  schools  as  secular  and 
belonging  to  the  religious  orders,  was  also  employed  in  the  reports,,  and  the  same  has 
ever  since  been  retained.  The  statistics^  therefore,  indicate  not  only  the  progress  in 
respect  to  the  public  support  of  primary  education,  but  the  relative  strength  of  the 
two  opposing  policies  in  respect  to  the  control  of  primary  schools — namely,  control  by 
the  State  as  against  control  by  the  church.  After  the  passage  of  the  Falloux  law  of 
March  18,  1850,  which  favored  clerical  schools,  the  enrollment  in  the  latter  schools 
steadily  increased,  reaching  its  maximum,  44  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1876-77,  just 
before  the  newly  estabhshed  republic  entered  actively  upon  its  educational  work. 
The  first  measures  adopted  by  the  Republic  related  to  the  provision  of  schoolhouses 
(law  of  1878  creating  a  fund  ol  120,000,000  francs  ($24,000,000)  for  this  purpose)  and 
the  preparation  of  an  adequate  teaching  force  (law  of  1879  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  normal  school  for  women  in  every  department).  There  followed  in  lupid 
succession  the  laws  of  1881  requiring  teachers  to  be  provided  with  State  diplomas  and 
making  public  schools  free;  the  law  of  March  28,  1882,  making  public  schools  strictly 
secular  and  obliging  parents  to  securc'the  instruction  of  their  children;  and  the  law  of 
October  30,  1886^  which  prescribed  minutely  the  details  of  school  administration, 
school  programmes,  etc.,  and  provided  for  the  gradual  elimination  of  clerical  teachers 
from  all  public  schools^.  The  effects  of  this  law  are  indicated  in  the  steadily  increasing 
enrollment  in  private  (chiefly  clerical)  schools  after  1886  down  to  the  last  year  of  the 
period  reviewed  (1902-3),  when  the  Government,  under  sanction  of  the  law  of  1901 
relative  to  the  religious  associations,  had  begun  the  work  of  eliminating  them  entirely 
from  the  educational  field. 

From  Table  III,  showing  the  proportion  of  children  enrolled  in  the  different  classes 
of  schools  at  8i>ecified  dates  during  the  period  reviewed,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a 
transfer  of  pupils  from  public  to  private  schools  after  1886,  as  the  elimination  of  clerical 
teachers  from  the  former  schools  proceeded.  Five  years  were  allowed  for  the  exclusion 
of  clerical  teachers  from  the  schools  for  boys,  but  no  limit  was  fixed  to  the  time  in  the 
case  of  schools  for  girls. 

Tablb  III. — Proportion  of  total  enroUmerU  *H  different  dassfs  cf  primary  schools  at  dates 

specified. 


Year. 

Public. 

Private. 

Schobla 
ders. 

1837 

Per  cent. 
76 

78. » 
78.3 
81 
81.6 
79.9 
77.1 
75.7 
75.23 
77.60 

Per  cent. 
24 

21.7 
21.7 
19 

18.4 
20.1 
22.9 
24.3 
24.77 
22.40 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1850 

71.2 

62.4 

56 

66.8 

69.6 

70.1 

70.7 

72.79 

79.88 

28.8 

1866 

37.6 

1877 

44 

1881-82               ....                                          

33.2 

1887-88 

30v5 

1801-02 

29.9 

1896-97 

29.3 

1901-2 

27. 2L 

1902-3 

20.  J2 

a  The  ysars  selected  were  marked  either  by  the  pansaee  of  important  school  laws  or  hy  the  issue  of 
a  volume  of  the  series  of  official  reports,  which  have  appeared  regularly  at  five-years'  interval  since 
1876-77. 
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By  rcferonce  to  Table  II  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  enrollment  in  priaiary  schools^ 
which  decreased  quite  steadily  from  1886-87  to  1900-1901,  inclusive,  showed  decided 
increase  in  1901-2.  Omitting  Algiers,,  the  enrollment  in  France  alone  for  the  last  year 
^ecified  was  5,433,302,  a  gain  of  6,091,  or  1  per  cent,,  since  1891-92.  This  increase 
seems  to  indicate  that  recent  measures  for  cnloEcing  the  compulsory  school  law  have 
had  effect. 

Average  aUenMnce, — The  item  of  average  attendance,  which  La  generally  regarded 
as  a  better  index  of  the  true  state  of  school  attendance  than  enrollment,  is  wanting  in 
the  official  report  of  French  schools.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  compare  the  actuiJ: 
attendance  an  a  specified  day  in  June  and  December — the  months  of  the  lowest  and 
hi^iest  attendance — with  the  total  enrcdlment  for  those  months.  It  appears  from  the 
comparison  on  this  basis  that  the  school  attendance  on  December  2,  1901,  was  79. S 
per  cent  of  the  month's  enroUment,  and  that  the  school  attendance  on  Jime  2,.  1902^ 
wa»  74.9  per  cent  of  the  month's  enrollment. 

The  entire  school  enrollment  for  1901-2  (&,5d0,284)  was  equivalent  to  14.24  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  (ceneus  of  1901).  Remembering  that  the  ratio  of  the  legal 
school  population  of  France  (ages  6  completed  to  13  completed)  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion (38,961,945>  census  ol  1901)  i» smaller  than  in  the  other  leading- coumtries  (in  189<^ 
it  stood  at  12.12  per  cent),  the  ratio  of  school  attendance  is  seen  to  be  comparatively 
high. 

The  following  statistics  are  presented  in  evidence  of  recent  increase  in  school 
attendance: 


Enrollment. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

PtibUc  schootB: 

December.  ..^.... .^ ^..., 

3,230,526 
3,049,576 

1.155,808 
1,135,834 

3,317,889 
3,130,733 

1,049.810 
987,740 

Jtme 

Private  sohoola: 

December ^ 

-1  nne ..........   . 

According  to  this  showing  the  publijc  schook  in  December,  1902,  had  an  excess  of 
87,000  pupils  over  the  number  in  December,  1901,  and  in  June,  1903,  an  excess  of 
81,000  over  the  number  for  the  preceding  June. 

Eigjter  primary  schools. — In  the  category  of  primary  schools  are  included  the  higher 
primary  schools,  which  numbered  302  in  1901-2,  having  a  total  enrollment  of  34,563 
pupils  (23,257  boys  and  11,366  girls).  The  public  schools  of  this  grade  greatly  out- 
number the  private  schools,  the  former  enrolling  34,084  pupils  against  479  in  the  latter. 

If  to  the  enrollment  in  the  higher  primary  schools  be  added  the  pupils  in  advanced 
ckusses  (cours  compl^mentaires),  which  are  attached  to  many  primary  schools,  the 
total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  schools  and  classes  called  higher  primary  is  raised  to 
68,611.  The  requirement  for  admission  to  these  higher  schools  is  possession  of  the 
certificate  of  primary  studies — ^which  can  not  be  obtained  by  a  child  under  12  years  of 
age — or  the  passing  of  an  examination  proving  equivalent  attainments,  which  m  not 
open  to  children  under  13  years  of  age.  The  regular  course  of  the  higher  primary 
schook  is  three  years,  but  a  fourth  year  is  allowed. 

In  Paris,  which  is  credited  with  11,931  pupils  in  higher  primary  schools  (included 
in  the  total  enrollment  already  given),  and  in  Lyon,  Havre,  and  a  few  other  cities, 
the  schools  ol  this  class  are  more  highly  developed  than  elsewhere,  and  are  comparable 
with  the  scientific  or  modem  divisions  of  the  high  schools  in  the  chief  cities  of  our  own 
country.  In  general,  however,  the  higher  primary  schools  of  France  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  grammar  grades  and  the  two  lower  classes  of  American  high  schools. 
The  most  advanced  of  the  French  higher  primary  schools  give  greater  prominence  to 
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the  indufitrial  applications  of  theoretic  knowledge  than  any  class  of  high  schools  in  the 
United  States  o  ^ 

The  teaching  force. — The  efforts  to  secularize  the  public  primary  schools  have  natu- 
rally affected  the  general  character  of  the  teaching  force,  which  until  a  very  recent 
date  comprised  a  certain  proportion  of  clerical  teachers.  After  the  passage  of  the  law 
of  1886,  prohibiting  the  further  employment  of  teachers  of  this  class  in  the  public 
schools,  the  number  of  teachers  in  private  schools  increased,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Table  V.  The  effect  of  the  law  of  1901,  depriving  the  religious  orders  of  their 
liberty  in  respect  to  teaching,  was  discernible  before  the  close  of  the  year  1901-2  in 
a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  secular  teachers.  By  reference  to  tables  V  and 
VI  it  will  be  seen  that  men  belonging  to  religious  orders  have  been  entirely  excluded 
from  the  teaching  force  of  public  primary  schools,  and  that  the  proportion  of  women 
teachers  belonging  to  religious  sisterhoods  is  rapidly  declining.  It  should  be  explained 
that  nearly  all  the  private  secular  schools  have  clerical  affiliations,  and  hence  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  the  law  relative  to  the  associations  a  transfer  took  place 
of  teachers  and  also  of  pupils  from  private  clerical  to  private  secular  schools. 

Table  IV. — Number  and  classification  of  teachers  of  primary  schools  at  specified  dates. 


Total 
number 
teachers. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men  and  women. 

Year. 

Public 
whools. 

Private 
achoola. 

1837 

59,735 
110,238 
110,709 
124,965 
138,655 
146,674 
162,277 
159,073 
156,184 

39,302 
50,549 
51,717 
58,137 
64,039 
66,363 
67,339 
68,111 
67,516 

20,433 
69,680 
56,992 
66,828 
74,616 
80,311 
84,938 
90,962 
88,668 

38,465 
75,062 
80,063 
88,220 
98,769 
102,486 
105,774 
108,614 
109,846 

21,270 
36,176 
80,646 

1872 

1876-77 

1881-82 

36,746 
39,886 
44,188 
46,603 
60.469 
46,339 

I886-870 

1891-92 

1896-97 

1901-2 

1902-3 

a  For  this  and  for  subsequent  years  Algiers  included. 

Table  V. — Lay  and  clerical  teachers, 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


1886^. 

1801-92. 

1806^. 

1901-2. 

Increaaa 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (-) 
1886-87  to 
1901-2. 

Men: 

Lay 

53,072 
2,544 

55,559 
132 

56,373 

56,705 

Percent. 
+    6.82 
—100  00 

Belonging  to  religious  orders 

Total 

65,617 

55.691 

56,373 

56,705 

+    1.95 

Women: 

Lfcy 

29,887 
13,265 

35,446 
11,349 

40,385 
9,013 

46,212 
5,697 

+  54.02 
57  05 

Belonging  to  religious  orders 

Total 

43,152 

46,795 

49,398 

51,909 

+  2a20 

Grand  total 

98,760 

102,486 

105,774 

108,614 

+    9.96 

«  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  higher  primary  schools,  including  typical  programmes,  see  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  for  1903,  Vol.  1,  Chap.  XIII,  pp.  606-611.        »    ..*-        *-    b  ,  y^ 
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188ft-87. 

1891-92. 

1896-97. 

1901-2. 

Incnasd 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (-) 
1886-«7to 
1901-2. 

Men: 

Lay 

1,842 
6,580 

9,249 

1,278 
9,685 

1,224 
10,182 

Percent. 
-  33.65 

Befonsrinsr  to  rellflious  orders 

+  54.58 

Total 

8,422 

10,672 

10,963 

11,406 

+  86i43 

Women: 

Lay 

6,923 
24,541 

6,188 
27,330 

5,600 
30,040 

5,181 
33,872 

-  26.16 

BefoDffinff  to  rellfiioii*  ortAan .,^^,^ 

+  32.61 

Total 

81,464 

39,896 

33,516 
44,180 

35,540 
46,503 

39,053 
50,459 

+  2412 

Grand  total 

+  28.47 

Table  VI. — Proportion  of  lay  and  of  clerical  teachers  for  the  years  specified. 


Public  schools. 

Private  schools. 

1886-87. 

1891^92. 

1896-97. 

1901-2. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

1896-97. 

1901-2. 

Men: 

Lav 

Perct. 

95.42 

4.58 

69.26 
30.74 

Perct. 
99.8 
.2 

75.74 
24.26 

Perct. 

loaoo 

Perct. 
100.00 

Perct. 
21.87 
78.13 

22.00 
7a  00 

Perct. 
13.33 
86.70 

18.45 
81.55 

Per  a. 
11.65 
88.35 

15.47 
84.53 

Perct, 
laTS 

Befoi^ng  to  religions  orders 

Women: 

Lav 

80.27 

.81.75 
18.25 

89.02 
10.98 

13.27 

Belonging  to  religious  orders. . . 

86.73 

Qxmlifications  of  teachers, — Of  greater  general  interest  than  the  changes  in  the  teach- 
ing force,  due  to  political  conditions  peculiar  to  France,  are  the  official  statements 
indicating  the  professional  qualifications  and  the  financial  status  of  the  teachers. 

The  high  degree  of  scholastic  attainments  and  of  professional  training  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  great  efforts  made  by  the 
Government  in  behalf  of  popular  education.  The  official  report  shows  that  all  the 
men  and  about  96  per  cent  of  the  women  at  the  head  of  primary  schools  are  possessed 
of  State  diplomas.  Of  assistant  teachers — that  is,  teachers  in  charge  of  a  class — the 
proportion  possessed  of  a  State  diploma  is,  for  men,  98.29  per  cent;  for  women,  93.25 
per  cent.  Moreover,  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers,  67  per  cent  of  the  men  and  68 
per  cent  of  the  women,  had  obtained  the  higher  of  the  two  required  diplomas.  The 
few  men  not  having  a  State  diploma  (in  all,  547)  were  possessed  of  a  university  degree. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  teachers  are  classed  as  probationers  (stagiairea) 
and  full  teachers  (titulaires).  In  order  to  be  appointed  as  a  full  teacher  one  must  be 
provided  with  a  special  diploma  (certificat  d'aptitude  p^agogique),  which  can  bo 
obtained  only  by  examination  after  a  period  of  two  years'  service  as  a  teacher.  In 
1902  the  number  of  teachers  provided  with  this  certificate  was  62,820  (33,369  men 
and  29,451  women),  equivalent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force. 

The  remarkable  progress  made  by  France  in  securing  trained  teachers  for  its  public 
schools  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  liberal  provision  of  normal  schools  and  the  high 
standard  at  which  these  are  maintained.  Every  department  has  complied  with  the 
law  requiring  the  establishment  of  two  normal  schools,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for 
women,  or  has  been  authorized  to  combine  with  another  department  for  this  purpose. 
The  number  of  primary  or  departmental  normal  schools  in  1903  was  171 — namely,  87 
for  men  with  4,421  students  and  84  for  women  with  4,741  students.  The  State  shows 
its  solicitude  in  this  matter  by  the  maintenance  of  two  superior  normal  schools,  one  for 
men  at  St.  Cloud,  the  other  for  women  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses,  in  which  professors  aro 
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trained  at  public  expense  for  the  primary  nonxuJfl.  The  fonner  has  an  annual  attend- 
ance of  35  or  36  students  and  the  latter  about  50  students.  These  two  superior  schools 
are  really  postgraduate  institutions,  req^uiring  for  admission  either  the  higher  diploma 
of  pedagogy  or  a  bachelor's  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  scholastic  and  profeaBional  qualifications  required  for  admission  to 
the  teaching  service,  candidates  must  be  citizens  of  France,  native  or  naturalized,  and, 
i£  men,  must  h&ve  attained  at  least  the  age  of  18;  if  women,  the  age  of  17. 

Salaries  of  teachers  of  public  primary  schools. — Not  only  is  admission  to  the  teaching 
service  carefully  guarded,  but  the  rate  of  salary  allowed  by  thp  State  for  each  grade  of 
the  service  and  the  conditions  of  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  are  fixed  by  law. 

By  law  of  July  19,  1889,  the  full  teacheEs  (titulaires)  were  divided  into  five  classes, 
the  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  each  class  and  the  salaries  allowed 
for  each  being  definitely  established.  Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
salaries  allowed  by  the  State  are  too  low  to  enable  teachers  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
Hfe,  especially  where  little  or  no  addition  b  to  be  looked  for  from  local  sources;  and 
further,  that  the  rigid  limit  of  the  proportion  of  teachers  in  each  class  (le  pourcentage) 
virtually  deprived  the  great  body  of  teachers  of  the  hope  of  advancement  to  the  higher 
grades. a  These  unfortunate  conditions  have  been  somewhat  improved  by  a  slight 
increase  in  the  annual  salaries  allowed  probationers  and  fifUi-grade  teachers^  100  francs 
(|20)  each,  and  bjrabolishing  the  system  of  percentage.  Henceforth  teachers  in  each 
grade  below  the  second  are  entitlied  to  promotion  to  the  next  higher  after  a  specified 
term  of  service  passed  in  the  lower  grade.  For  promotion  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourth 
grade  and  from  the  fourth  to  the  third  the  required  term  of  service  is  five  years;  from 
the  third  to  the  second,  six  years,  the  candidates  being  advanced  in  the  ord^  of  their 
seniority  (laws  of  March  31  and  Deceml^er  30, 1903). 

The  salaries  allowed  by  the  State  for  teachers  of  elementary  primary  schools  under 
the  new  regulations  are  as  follows: 


Female  teachers. 

Class. 

French 
currency. 

U.S. 
currency. 

French 
cuirency. 

U.S. 
currency. 

Probationer* 

Ftanca. 
1,000 
1,100 
1,200 
1,500 
1  800 
2,000 

«280 
220 
240 
300 
300 
400 

Francs. 
1,000 
1,100 
1,200 
1,400 
1,500 
1,600 

taoo 

220 

Fifth 

Fourth 

240 

Third 

280 

Second 

300 

First 

32D 

Principals  in  charge  of  a  school  receive  additions  to  the  fixed  salary  of  the  grade  to 
which  they  belong,  as  follows:  If  in  charge  of  a  school  of  three  or  four  classes,  $40  per 
annum ;  if  more  than  four  classes,  $80. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  higher  primary  schools,  which  were  slightly  increased 
by  the  financial  law  of  April  22,  1905,  are  as  follows: 


Higher  primary  schools. 

Clans. 

French  currency. 

U.  S.  currency. 

Former 
salaries. 

New  sal- 
aries. 

Franca. 
2,000 
2,300 
2,600 
2,800 
3,000 

Former 
salaries. 

New  sal- 
aries. 

Fifth 

Francs. 
1,800 
2,000 
2,200 
2,500 
2800 

C360 
400 
440 
500 
560 

'    1400 

Fourth 

460 

Third .           .... 

520 

Second 

560 

First 

600 

a- For  detailed  account  of  these  investigations  see  the  Report  of  the  Commiasloner  for  1902,  Chap; 
XV,  pp.  710-719.  — ,        .« 
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In  addkioD  to  the  salaries  pmvided  by  tke  State,  every  commune  is  required  by  law 
to  provide  a  readence  for  the  head  teacher  oi  its  pabUc  school  (in  the  smaller  communes 
an  assistant  teacher,  if  there  is  one^  is  generally  the  wife  or  sister  of  the  principal),  or 
its  money  equivalent,  and  a  commune  siay  increase  the  salary.  Outside  of  the  large 
tkhe»y  however,  the  local  increase  of  salaries  i» seldom  granted  without  the  requirement 
of  ether  teaching.  The  rural  school  teacher  is  expected  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  mayor 
of  his  commune,  whose  office  is  generally  on  the  school  premises.  For  this  service  he 
may,  and  often  does,  receive  compensation. 

The  proportion  of  teachers,  however,  whose  income  from  all  possible  sources  is 
enough  to  insure  a  comfortable  living  is  small.  Recent  investigations  already  referred 
to  showed  that  out  of  3,462  teachers  whose  incomes  were  ascertained  only  312  received 
f lom  all  sources  above  3,000  francs  (|60a)  a  year;  1,070,  from  2,001  francs  to  3>000  francs 
($400  to  $600) ;  and  1,079,  from  1,501  fmncs  to  2,000  francs  ($300  to  $400). 

Once  appointed  titulaire  (full  teacher),  the  primary  school  teacher  has  practically 
a  life  tenure  of  his  position,  as  he  can  only  be  removed  for  immorality  or  incompe- 
tence. The  teacher  may,  however,  be  transferred  from  one  place  to  another  without 
warning  or  consultation,  and  this  is  often  done  ior  political  or  personal  reasons;  the 
evil,  indeed,  has  become  so  great  that  legislative  measures  are  pending  which  promise 
the  teacher  greater  security  in  the  position  to  which  he  may  be  assigned. 

As  members  of  the  civil  service,  teachers  are  carried  on  the  pension  list  and  may 
demand  their  retirement  at  56  years  of  age  if  they  have  twenty-five  years'  service  to 
their  credit.  The  years  passed  in  the  normal  school  after  the  student  reaches  20 
years  of  age  count  toward  the  pension.  The  rate  of  pension  is  based  on  the  average 
of  the  teacher's  salary  for  the  last  six  years  of  service.  For  twenty-five  years'  service 
the  pension  is  reckoned  at  50  per  cent  of  the  average,  with  one-fiftieth  for  every 
year's  extra  service.  The  pension  can  not  be  lower  than  600  francs  ($120)  per  annum 
for  men  and  500  francs  ($100)  for  women.  Hitherto  the  annual  appropriations  for 
pensions  have  not  sufficed  to  prevent  the  block  in  promotions.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  Government  has  made  special  appropriations,  with  a  \4ew  to  increasing 
the  number  of  pensioners  and  thus  making  way  for  teachers  entitled  to  promotion. 

To  complete  the  view  of  the  nominal  advantages  offered  by  the  teaching  career, 
it  should  be  added  that  the  required  term^of  military  service  (three  years)  is  reduced 
to  one  year  for  teachers.  Until  receotly  teachers  were  exempt  from  military  service, 
and  the  sons  of  rich  peasants,  it  is  said,  often  entered  the  normal  school  to  escape 
military  service;  but  zealous  teachers  complained  of  a  privilege  which  seemed  to 
put  a  stamp  of  effeminacy  upon  their  profest^wn  and  which  also  drew  to  it  men  having 
no  real  interest  in  the  work.  The  one  year's  service  was  accorded  in  response  to  this 
spirit  of  patriotic  and  professional  pride,  but  it  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory,  as 
the  great  body  of  those  affected  would  prefer  to  serv'c  the  full  three  years  rather  than 
be  marked  off  from  their  comrades  by  a  term  of  one  year. 

An  additional  privilege  accorded  to  primary  teachers  is  that  of  free  tuition  for  their 
sons  in  the  national  lyc^es  and  collides  (law  of  1900),  and  they  have  the  right  to 
travel  by  rail  at  half  the  regular  fare. 

MOVEMENTS   FOR   PHOLONGING   THE    EDI  CATION    OP  THE   PEOPLE   AND  FOR  PROMOTING 
THE    SOCLVL   WELFARE    OF   THE   YOUNG. 

The  obligatory  period  of  primary'  instruction  extends  fn)m  the  sixth  to  the  thir- 
teenth year,  but  a  child  who  passes  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of  primary 
studies  is  exempt  from  the  obfigarion  to  attend  school.  Candidatt*s  may  be  admitted 
to  this  examination  at  11  years  of  age,  and  in  fact  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  seek 
the  certificate  do  so  at  that  early  age;  hence  the  verj'  means  taken  to  increase  the 
interest  of  pupils  tends  to  shorten  their  school  term.  The  majority  of  the  children 
leave  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  13,  and  even  for  those  who  pass  the  whole  obligatory 
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period  in  school  the  wholesome  restraints  of  instruction  an4  constant  supervision  are 
too  soon  removed.  It  is  also  true  in  France,  as  in  other  countries,  that  elementary 
instruction,  by  its  natural  limitations,  does  not  leave  the  same  lasting  effect  upon  the 
character  or  furnish  the  same  intellectual  resources  as  higher  education. 
The  condition  of  the  young  people  of  the  laboring  classes  thrown  upon  the  world 
,  with  meager  attainments  and  without  preparation  for  any  particular  industry  haa 
long  excited  the  serious  attention  of  the  Government  and  of  public-spirited,  earnest 
men  and  women  throughout  the  country.  The  recent  vigorous  movement  for  extend- 
ing the  provision  for  adult  education  is  the  outcome  of  this  solicitude.  The  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  given  substantial  aid  to  the  cause,  in  1895  ordered  a  special 
investigation,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  complete  information  as  to  the  status  of  the 
work  and  to  determining  the  means  for  extending  and  improving  it.  This  commission 
was  intrusted  to  M.  £douard  Petit,  a  professor  in  one  of  the  Paris  lyc^s  and  an  inde- 
fatigable promoter  of  the  cause  of  adult  education.  He  found  teachers  and  professors 
everywhere  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  effort  and  ready  to  give  their  aid  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  classes.  Numerous  private  societies  entered  into  the  work 
with  great  spirit,  and  in  1895  the  Havre  Society  for  Instruction  by  Objects  (enseigne- 
ment  par  Taspect)  celebrated  its  fifteenth  anniversary  by  calling  a  congress  of  all  the 
societies  engaged  in  promoting  popular  education  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  sys- 
tematic instruction  of  adults  and  adolescents.  The  minister  of  public  instruction 
presided  over  the  congress,  and  the  resolutions  of  this  body  have  shaped  in  a  measure 
the  subsequent  official  regulations.  These  schools  and  classes,  which  are  held  gen- 
erally in  the  evening,  sometimes  on  Sunday,  offer  courses  of  instruction  for  illiterates, 
review  courses,  and  continuation  courses.  The  last  named  have  usually  a  technical 
or  industrial  character,  and  prepare  the  student,  especially  in  the  rural  communities, 
for  agriculture  and  other  pursuits.  The  local  adaptation  of  the  courses  is  carefully 
studied,  and  also  their  relation  to  the  age  and  economic  condition  of  the  students. 
Civic  instruction  has  a  large  place  in  the  programmes,  and  the  subject  is  much  more 
thoroughly  treated  than  is  possible  in  the  primary  schools.  The  students  in  general 
show  deep  and  earnest  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  thus  offered.  The  growth  of 
the  work  is  indicated  by  the  following  statistics: 


Number  of  courses  of  lectures. 

Number 
of  attend- 
ants reg- 
istered. 

Number  of  regular  attendants. 

Year. 

For  men. 

For 

women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1895-06 

13,920 
20,099 
22,939 

1,808 
4,429 
7,429 

16,728 
24,528 
30,368 
38,291 
43,044 
44,428 

400,000 
700,000 
850,000 

270,600 

1896-97 

340,926 
378,196 

68,565 
104,711 

409,481 

1897-98 

482,907 

1900 

640,000 

1901-2  

28,703 
29,074 

14,341 
15,354 

1 

1902-3 

1 

1 

Various  efforts  for  promoting  the  social  well-being  of  young  people  have  grown  out 
of  this  movement  for  their  continued  education.  Among  these  are  the  formation  of 
mutual  aid  associations  and  of  friendly  societies  (petits  amis).  The  former  increased 
from  10  associations  in  1896  to  1,600  in  1900.  They  included  12,000  schools  and  450,000 
young  members  in  1900  and  13,000  schools  in  1902-3,  with  556,000  contributing 
members. 

The  friendly  associations  are  intended  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  comradeship  and  the 
interests  that  are  begun  in  the  school  days,  but  further  than  this  they  serve  as  a  means 
of  interesting  the  young  men  and  women  who  have  passed  out  of  the  schools  in  the 
children  who  have  taken  their  places  as  pupils.  The  idea  that  society  in  general 
must  make  itself  responsible  for  the  rising  generation  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  their 
school  training  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  France,  and  other  agencies  besides  the 
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associations  of  former  pupils  are  entering  heartily  into  the  work.  For  this  purpose 
numerous  associations  (patronages  scolaires)  have  been  formed  to  watch  over  the  moral 
and  material  welfare  of  young  people  after  they  are  out  of  school.  The  efforts  of  these 
societies  take  the  very  practical  forms  of  finding  suitable  work  for  the  young,  shielding 
them  from  demoralizing  influences,  and  extending  their  education  in  practical  direc- 
tions. The  number  of  societies  of  this  kind  rose  from  34  in  1894-95,  when  the  move- 
ment began,  to  1,663,  in  1903.  Teachers  and  school  officers  unite  with  representative 
people  in  different  walks  of  life  to  promote  the  work,  which  is  also  fostered  by  public 
funds.  For  the  year  under  review  2,200,000  fjancs  ($440,000),  including  950,000  francs 
($190,000)  from  Paris,  were  appropriated  from  local  funds,  and  the  public  treasury 
made  a  small  appropriation,  300,000  francs  ($60,000),  for  the  same  purpose. 

Among  the  legal  measures  adopted  in  view  of  the  compulsory  school  law  is  the  re- 
quirement that  every  commune  shall  maintain  a  fund  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life  to 
very  poor  children.  This  requirement  has  never  been  fully  enforced,  but  the  number 
of  communes  meeting  the  obligation  steadily  increases.  In  1902  funds  of  the  nature 
indicated  were  maintained  by  nearly  half  the  communes  in  France,  viz,  17,439,  on  a 
total  of  36,551.     ThedisbiuBcmentsfrom  the  funds  amounted  to  $1,340,077.     ^ 

EXPENDITURE   FOR  PUBLIC  PRIMARY    EDUCATION. 

The  expenditure  for  public  primary  education  is  met  by  the  State,  the  department 
(corresponds  to  county),  and  the  commune  (city,  town,  or  rural  district).  The  State 
bears  the  larger  proportion  of  the  expenses  (about  two- thirds),  while  the  departments 
do  not  contribute  to  the  current  obligatory  expenditure,  their  responsibility  extending 
only  to  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  overseers  of  school  workshops 
and  of  practical  8j)eciali8t8  appointed  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
industry.  The  only  obligatory  expenses  left  to  the  communes  are  the  cost  of  site  and 
school  building,  school  furniture  and  equipments,  heating  and  lighting  school  prem- 
ises, residence  for  the  teacher,  wages  of  a  servant  employed  to  look  after  the  children 
in  the  infant  school,  of  the  care  taker  for  the  primary  school,  and  the  salaries  of  sewing 
teachers  and  other  special  teachers  employed  by  the  local  authorities.  The  State  pays 
the  salaries  of  teachers  fixed  by  law  and  bears  the  expense  of  inspection  and  of  all 
administrative  service.  The  amount  disbursed  from  the  State  treasury  for  primary 
education  is  derived  from  a  school  tax,  which  by  law  of  July  14,  1889,  was  fixed  at 
8.12  per  cent  of  the  revenue  from  the  four  direct  taxes  levied  by  the  State  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  The  amount  thus  raised  is  turned  into  the  public  treasury.  The 
cities  having  more  than  150,000  inhabitants  (namely,  Lille,  Bordeaux,  Lyon,  Mar- 
seille, and  the  city  of  Paris)  meet  the  entire  expenditure  of  their  primary  schools  from 
the  school  tax  levied  upon  them.  The  State  simply  appropriates  to  the  former  four 
a  sum  equal  to  the  school  tax  which  they  pay,  i.  e.,  equal  to  the  product  of  8  per  cent 
on  the  four  direct  taxes,  and  to  Paris  a  sum  equal  to  4  per  cent,  or  less  than  the  amount 
of  its  school  tax. 

The  expenditures  for  primary  schools  are  classed  as  obligatory,  optional,  and  divers. 
The  obligatory  expenditures  are  current  and  extraordinary,  the  latter  being  for  pur- 
chase of  sites  and  construction  of  school  buildings.  Under  the  h^d  of  divers  expen- 
ditures are  included  the  cost  of  evening  schools  or  other  special  instruction  for  adults, 
funds  for  aiding  teachers,  scholarships  and  prizes  for  worthy  pupils,  library  funds,  etc. 
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Tabls  VII. —  Total  current  expenditnires  for  puMxc  primary  schooU. 


Year. 

Total  expeodituxtes. 

Proportion  from  each  cow 
tributory  source. 

French  cur- 

U.S.  cur- 
rency. 

SUto. 

Depart-  |    Com- 
ments. 1  munes. 

1677  

Franct. 

94,397,554 
132,314,010 
172,900,515 
186,306,075 
214,015,250 
223.966,253 
236,598,969 

118,879,510 
26,462,802 
34,560,103 
37,261,215 
42,803,060 
44,793,250 
47,319,793 

Percent. 
25 

66.25 
4&80 
67.60 
67.02 
67.6 
66.5 

PercMU. 
18 

13-22 
ia50 

PeroenL 
67 

1881-82 

20.S 

1886-87 

40.90 

1891-92 

32.40 

1896-07 

82. 9B 

1900  a 

32.5 

1902 

346 

a  The  expenditure  for  1900,  as  given  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1903,  did  not  include  the  expendi- 
ture for  Algiers,  which  information  was  not  available  at  the  time. 

Table  VIII. — Expenditure  per  capita  for  years  specified. 


Year. 

Percapita  of  pop- 
ulation. 

Per  capita  of  enroU- 
mcni    in    public 
primary    schools 
(infant      schools 
included). 

French 
currency. 

U.S. 
currency. 

French 
currency. 

U.S. 
currency. 

1877 .'. 

France. 
2.55 
3.51 
452 
482 
5.55 
5.74 

ao7 

10.51 
.70 
.90 
.96 
1.11 
1.14 
1.21 

France. 
23.45 
30.25 
34  85 
30.26 
46.00 
48.51 
50.98 

1469 

1881-82. 

a05 

1886-87 

6.97 

1891-92 

7.86 

1896-97 

9.20 

1900O 

9.70 

1002 

10.19 

a  The  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  is  estimated  upon  the  census  population  of  1901,  vis, 
88,961,945. 

The  total  appropriation  by  the  State  for  education  in  1902  was  215,980,619  francs 
($43,196,123).  Of  thifl  amoont,  primary  education  received  155,098,462  francs 
(131,019,690),  about  72  per  cent. 

The  total  expenditure  for  primary  education  in  1902  was  distributed  aa  follows: 


For  inspection  of  primary  schools 

Obligatory  expenditures  for  primary  schools 

Optional  and  extra  expenditures  for  primary  schools. 
Expenditure  for  primary  normal  schools 


I       Frpnch 
I    currency. 


Francs. 

2,394,492 
195.005,457 
30,978,888 

8,220,132 


Total 1    236,508,  fl 


U.S. 


Percent 


currency. 

of  totaL 

$478,898 

39,001,091 

6, 195, 777 

1,644,026 

47.319.792 

LOl 
82.39 
13.00 

3.51 

The  foregoing  statement  relates  wholly  to  current  expenditures;  in  order  to  complete 
the  record  of  what  the  State  has  done  for  primary  schoob,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  contributed  from  the  public  trea,^ury  for  the  construc- 
tion of  schoolhouses.  The  policy  adopted  in  1878  of  aiding  communities  in  the  effort 
to  meet  the  law  in  this  respect,  either  by  subventions  or  by  loans  from  the  public  treas- 
ury, has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  amount  of  money  thus  appropriated 
during  the  last  half  decade  reported  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 
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Tablb  IX. — Appropriations  by  fke  State  for  buHdin^  sfhoolhoxtBes. 


Year. 


1809 
1000 
1901 
1902 


Amount  allowed  by 
the  legialatore. 

propriated. 

Frenoh 
currency. 

U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 

Frenoh 
currency. 

U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 

11,211,012. 
1,213,266 
1,206,481 
1^177,078 
1,241,445 

Franc9. 

6,300,000 

6,200,000 

6,200,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

»,  280,000 
1,240,000 
1,240,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 

Francs. 

6,055,060 

6,066,330 

6,027,405 

5,886,300 

6,207,225 

Number 
of  com- 
muneii 
aided. 


742 

784 
733 
762 
796 


From  the  Ist  of  January,  1898,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1902,  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  construction  or  the  enlargement  of  school  buildings, a  not  including  normal 
schools,  was  81,850^927  francs  ($16,370,185),  of  which  amount  the  State  contributed 
36.96-  per  cent.  The  total  amount  expended  in  the  construction  of  school  buildings 
from  June  1,  1878,  to  December  31,  1902,  was  718,663,062  francs  ($143,732,612).  This 
total  does  not  include  the  expenditure  by  the  lai^e  cities  (Paris,  Marseille,  I^yon,  Bor- 
deaux, Lille),  whose  accounts  in  this  respect  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State. 

The  ex^nditure  for  building  purposes  during  the  half  decade  1898-1902,  as  g^ven 
above,  does  not  include  the  expenditure  lor  buildings  for  normal  schools,  which 
amounted  to  716,144  francs  ($143,228),  of  which  the  State  appropriated  a  Uttle  more 
than  half,  viz,  369,750  francs  ($73,950) .  The  entiue  expenditure  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  for  normal  schools  from  1879  to  1903  reaches  the  sum  of  52,821,180  francs 
($10,564,236;).  This  raises  the  total  expenditure  for  building  purposes  for  the  public 
schools  under  the  control  of  Govermnent  in  the  twenty-four  years  since  the  Republic 
entered  actively  upon  this  work  (1879-1903)  to  771,484,242  francs  ($154,296,848).  It 
is  estimated  by  the  official  statistician  that  the  ronesponding  expenditure  by  Paris 
and  the  four  other  cities  which  have  borne  the  entire  cost  of  this  work  without  aid  from 
the  State,  would  raise  the  above  total  for  building  purposes  to  1,000,000,000  francs 
($200,000,000). 

PRACTICAL   RESULTS    OF    ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 

The  official  report  calls  attention  to  the  diminishing  ratio  of  illiterates  as  proof  of  the 
ever-increafling  success  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  French  Government  to  insure 
that  every  diild  shall  acquire  at  least  the  elements  of  knowledge.  The  proportion 
of  conscripts  unable  to  read  and  write,  which  was  14.4  per  cent  in  1880,  had  fallen  to 
4.5^  per  cent  in  1901  and  to  4  per  cent  in  1903.  The  proportion  of  the  newly  married 
unable  to  sign  the  marriage  register  fell  from  16.1  per  cent  in  1880  to  4.4  per  cent  in 
1901  for  men,  and  in  the  same  period,  from  24.5  per  cent  to  6.3  per  cent  for  women. 

It  is  noticeable  further  that  there  is  a  steady  advance  in  the  number  of  children 
who  pass  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of  primary  studies.  This  number  rose 
from;  36,841  in  1877  to  186,031  in  1897,  and  to  206,930  in  1902. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  increasing^  interest  in  reading  on  the  part  of  school 
children  and  their  parents,  and  the  disposition  to  supply  professional  literature  to 
teachers.  The  following  statistics  show  the  status  of  school  libraries  and  teachers*- 
libraries  (France  and  Algiers)  for  the  years  named: 


18B7. 


Bonool  libraries 41, 498  I 

Total  volumes 6. 190. 973  1 

Volumea  loaned j,  2iy,  438  t 

Teachers*  Ubjsrles 2, 748  i 

Total  volumes r,  116, 523 


1902. 


43, 4n 

6,9n,fi03 

8,082,936 

2,674 

1,034,132 


o  -The  number  of  buildings  erected  in  this  period  was  2,151,  and  the  number  of  old  buildings  secured 
or  enlaiged  1,946..  The  average  cost  of  each  building  was  29,438  francs  ($5387) ;  of  each  sepazata  scliool 
(grade  or  division  under  its  own  teacher),  15,685  francs  (13,137);  of  each  school  place,  320  francs  (|6«). 
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The  circulating  library  of  the  Mus^  P6dagogique  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to 
teacheiB  by  supplying  them  with  professional  literature,  which  aids  them  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  examinations.  During  the  five  years,  1898  to  1902,  the  number  of  vol- 
umes loaned  to  teachers  from  this  library  was  11,024.  The  Mus^  P^agogique  also 
promotes  the  movement  for  adult  education  by  the  distribution  of  illustrative  pictiures 
to  be  used  with  the  magic  lantern.  During  the  lecture  season  of  1902-3  the  number  of 
vie¥r8  loaned  from  this  center  was  31,298. 


Table  X. — Educational  staiUtica  of  cities  of  France  having  more  than  200,000 

inhabitants, 

INFANT  SCHOOLS  (tCOLES  MATERNELLE8),  1806-97. 


City. 

Public  schools. 

Private  schools. 

Number. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Number. 

Teachers. 

Pupils, 

Paris 

149 
40 
27 
15 
25 
11 
25 
12 

8 
15 

8 
13 

641 
97 
76 
61 
69 
20 
70 
37 
17 
46 
21 
36 

50,731 
7,563 
6,885 
4,709 
5,504 
1,749 
5,242 
5,267 
1.340 
4,009 
1,472 
5,545 

93 
45 
41 
26 
33 
25 
17 
20 
6 
1 

10 
11 

96 
58 
64 
52 
75 
3« 
32 
29 
8 
2 
15 
23 

10.665 

Lyon 

6,649 

>^r>AlllA 

4,945 

Bordeftux 

3,527 

Lille 

7,934 

Toulouse 

2,928 

St.  Ktienne 

2,572 

Roubaiz 

3,921 

Nantes. 

379 

Havre 

80 

Ronep 

1,276 

Rheims 

2,301 

Total 

348 

1,181 

100,016 

328 

489 

46, 4n 

ELEMENTARY  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  1896-97. 


Public  schools. 

City. 

Boys. 

Qiris. 

Number. 

Teachers 
(men). 

Pupils. 

Number. 

Teachers 
(women). 

Pupns, 

\ 

Paris 

200 
53 
71 
20 
25 
30 
26 
15 
13 
12 
9 
13 

1,654 
225 
280 
167 
139 

no 

130 
86 
55 

116 
60 
68 

82,470 
10,631 
15,661 
8,818 
6,379 
4,847 
6,811 
6,206 
3,346 
5,477 
3,396 
4,344 

186 
54 
71 
21 
24 
24 
26 
12 
13 
12 
12 
15 

1,636 
209 
230 
131 
139 
86 
105 
63 
64 
100 
84 
62 

70,602 
9,440 

Lyon 

Marseille 

11,562 

Bordeaux 

6,830 
6,116 

Liue 

Toulouse 

3,849 

St.  Etlenne 

4  698 

Roubalx, 

4,321 

Nantes 

3,054 

Havre 

4,757 

4,059 

Rheim" .  . . . ,  ^ ,  r 

4,066 

Total 

487 

3,199 

157,386 

470 

2,909 

132,354 

Private  schools. 

Paris 

151 
71 
80 
23 
28 
16 
17 
U 
16 
5 
12 
13 

553 

259 

240 

97 

140 

61 

91 

63 

65 

30 

48 

47 

28,608 
7,450 
/8,047 
^,182 
6,654 
2,659 
3,521 
3,125 
3,349 
1,608 
2,102 
2,841 

643 
154 
207 
92 
44 
77 
42 
21 
45 
24 
45 
28 

2,331 
477 
623 
351 
351 
263 
181 
121 
194 
110 
194 
146 

58,724 

Lvon ."i 

11,218 

Marseille 

13,222 

Bordeaux 

8  828 

Lille 

9,015 

Toulouse 

5,445 

St.  EtienAe 

4,839 

Roubaix 

4,500 

Nantes 

4,801 

Havre 

3,414 

Ronen 

4,323 

Rheims 

4,146 

Total 

441 

1,694 

74,204 

1,402 

5,342 

132,565 
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Table  XI. — Educational  statistics  of  cities  of  France  having  more  than  100,000 

inhabitants. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS  (ACOLES  MATERNELLES),  1901-2. 


City. 


Public  schools. 


Ntnnber.    Teachers.  |     Pupils. 


Private  schools. 


Number.    Teachers.       Pupils.    « 


Paris 

MarselUe... 

Lyon 

Bordeaux.. 

LlUe 

Toidpuse.. 
8t.  Etienne 
Roubaix... 

Nantes 

Havre 

Rouen 

Rheims 

Nice 

Nancy 

Toulon 

Total 


167 
31 
42 
17 
26 
16 
27 
13 

8 
16 

8 
13 

6 
15 
10 


414 


784 
96 

117 
62 
73 
3D 
77 
40 
18 
40 
20 
39 
14 
45 
20 


1,484 


53,779 
8,476 

10,337 
4,978 
5,313 
2,715 
5,946 
5,119 
1,515 
4,357 
1,564 
5,460 
1,940 
3,332 
2,240 


117,060 


267 


103 
37 
43 
51 
73 
35 
29 
26 
7 
2 
18 
18 
5 
2 
9 


468 


9.241 
4,488 
2,533 
3,260 


2,360 
2,295 
3,006 

377 

60 

1,465 

1,842 

141 
80 

768 


39,554 


ELEMENTARY  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  1901-2. 


City. 


Public  schools. 


Boys. 


Number. 


Teasers 
(men). 


Pupils. 


Girls. 


Number. 


Teachers 
(women). 


Pupils. 


Paris 

Marseille... 

Lyon 

Bordeaux. . 

UUe 

Toulouse... 
St.  £tienne 
Roubaix . . . 

Nantes 

Havre 

Rouen 

Rheims 

Nice 

Nancy 

Toulon.... 

Total 


Paris 

MarseUle... 

Lyon 

Bordeaux.. 

LlUe 

Toulouse... 
St.  Etienne 
Roubaix . . 
Nantes.... 

Havre 

Rouen 

Rheims 

Nice 

Nancy 

Toulon 

Total 


202 
74 
54 
20 
25 
29 
25 
15 
13 
13 

9 
15 
21 
12 

6 


1,799 

326 

236 

177 

143 

115 

136 

03 

66 

131 

76 

80 

89 

55 

57 


86,958 
19,224 
12,622 
9,292 
6,860 
5,627 
5,933 
6,mi 
4,245 
6,555 
3,663 
4,546 
4,942 
2,903 
3,367 


197 
74 
54 
21 
25 
25 
26 
14 
12 
13 
12 
16 
18 
12 
14 


533 


3,579 


182,798 


533 


Private  schools. 


126 
74 
60 
22 
26 
16 
16 
10 
17 

4 
12 
13 

5 
14 

8 


573 

205 

262 

93 

134 

64 

90 

66 

80 

28 

48 

46 

14 

45 

26 


1,774 


22,061 
7,901 
7,165 
3,541 
6,389 
2,474 
2,804 
2,827 
3,725 
1,142 
1,611 
2,130 

511 
1,945 

812 


67,138 


560 
196 
139 
85 
49 
73 
40 
19 
47 
21 
43 
23 
36 
31 
39 


1,401 


1,781 

270 

233 

137 

137 

92 

118 

81 

60 

118 

87 

70 

79 

47 

66 


3,376 


2,285 
700 
465 
350 
293 
255 
187 
119 
221 
125 
214 
115 
120 
106 
96 


5,654 


74,878 
13,568 
12,261 
7,745 
5,613 
4,340 
5,119 
4,015 
3,444 
5,982 
4,081 
4,221 
3,803 
2,130 
3,560 


155,650 


57,420 
13,566 
8,874 
7,840 
6,950 
5,016 
4,294 
4,607 
6,048 
2,380 
4,274 
3,687 
2,916 
3,731 
2,647 


13,425 
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Tjlblk  XII. — Enrollment  in  elementary  prvmary  s(^tooU  in  cities  of  more  than  100^000 
inhabitants  in  18^1-92,  J896-'97. 


1891.^2. 

City. 

Population. 

Enrollment. 

PubUc. 

Private. 

Total. 

Paris > 

2,477,967 
406,740 
416,029 
282,415 
261,211 
140,791 
122,750 
133,443 
112,362 
116,309 
114,917 
104,186 

160,327 
22,518 
20,578 
a  14, 330 
Ml,626 
9,168 
10,486 
11,691 

92,165 

20,113 

19,764 

»13,635 

M0.6a6 

8,278 

7,946 

8,309 

242.482 

BfMTMlUe 

48,681 

Lyon 

4&,34t 

Bordeaux 

27,965 

Lille 

22,261 

Toulouse 

17,446 

St.  stienne 

18.431 

Roubaix 

19,994 

Nantes 

Havre 

8,866 
7,583 

4,668 
6,996 

13.544 

Rouen 

14,581 

Rhelms 

1806-97. 

lDcrea«»or 

City. 

Population. 

Enrollment. 

decrease, 
1891-92, 

PnbUc. 

Private. 

Total. 

1896-97. 

Paris 

2,536,834 
442,239 
466,028 
256,906 
216,276 
149,963 
130,030 
124,661 
123<902 
119, 470 
113.219 
107,962 

153,072 
27,532 
19.801 
15,654 
11,495 

8.697 
10,509 
10,864 

6.122 
19,234 

7,455 

8,444 

87,392 
21,269 
18,668 
13,010 
15,669 
8,104 
8,360 
7,715 
7,771 
4,988 
6.839 
6,987 

240,464 
48,801 
38,469 
28,664 
27,164 
16,801 
18,800 
18,570 
13,803 
15,222 
14,294 
15,431 

-2,018 
+6.170 
-1,873 
+  609 
+4,903 
—    645 

MarselUe 

Lyon 

Bordeaux 

Lille 

Toulouse 

St.  Btiemie. 

+     438 

Roubaix 

—  1  415 

Nantes 

Havre 

+  1  67S 

Rouen 

—    287 

Rheims 

City. 


Paris 

Marseille... 

Lyon 

Bordeaux.. 

Lille 

Toulouse. . . 
St.  Etlenne. 
Roubaix... 

Nantes 

Havre 

Rouen 

Rheims 

Nice 

Nancy 

Toulon 


a  1890. 


1901-2. 


Population. 


2,714.068 
491,161 
469,009 
267,638 
210,606 
149.841 
146,550 
1^.365 
132,990 
130,196 
116,316 
108.385 
105,109 
102,559 
101,602 


Enrollment. 


Public. 


Private. 


161,836 
32,782 
24.883 
17,0;J7 
12,463 
9. 907 
11,052 
10,486 
7.689 
12,537 
7.744 
8,767 
8,745 
5,042 
6,927 


79,601 
21,467 
16,029 
11,381 
13.339 
7,490 
7,188 
7,434 
9,773 
3,531 
5,885 
5,817 
3,427 
6,666 
3,450 


Total. 


241,337 
54,249 
40,912 
28,418 
26,802^ 
17,457 
18.240 
17,920 
17,488 
16,068 
13.629 
14,584 
12,172 
10,708 
9,386 


Increase  or 

decrease, 

1806-97, 

1901-2. 


+  «!t 
+5,448- 
+2,448 
+  246 
-1.362 
+    656 


+3,569 

+     846 

-  605 

-  847- 
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Table  XIII. 


-Educational  itatiitics  qf  cities  of  France  having  more  than  100^000 
inhabitants. 


HIGHER  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  1896-97. 


Schools. 

Boys. 

Pupiia. 

4,917 
633 
317 
224 
315 
326 
157 
333 
163 
189 
245 
230 

Oirls. 

City. 

Teachers 

(men). 

Schools. 

Teachers 

(women). 

Pupils. 

Paris 

13 

544 
16 
10 
8 
11 
8 
8 
12 
19 
8 
7 
21 

! 

2 

229 
14 
10 
8 
11 

2,371 

Lyon 

499 

l^arseiUe 

286 

Bordeaux 

240 

Lille 

308 

Toulouse 

10 
11 

195 

Roubaix 

139 

Nantes 

Havre 

} 

8 

•  5 

7 
316 

\90 

Rouen 

211 

RheiiDA 

160 

ToUl 

27 

672 

8,049 

20 

4,608 

HIGHER  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  1901  2. 


City. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

8 
2 
3 

Girls. 
Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Paria 

13 
2 
3 

516 
13 
13 

9 
13 

8 
10 
13 
19 

8 
10 
25 
23 
15 

6,161 
491 

n4 

259 
357 
292 
174 
^    267 
"    231 
281 
310 
2S4 

aw 

631 
10,785 

218 
15 
14 
7 
11 

2,569 
465 

I*yon 

Marseille 

606 

Bordeaux 

320 

LlUe 

312 

Toulouse 

St.  E tienne 

13 
12 

223 

Ronbaix 

147 

Nantes 

Havre 

} 
22 

7 
5 

,i 

5 
325 

215 

Rouen 

161 

Rheims 

166 

Nancy ; 

YfiO 

Toulon 

320 

Total 

5,094 

Tablk  XIV. — Expenditures  for  piiblic  vrimary  education  in  cities  havitig  more  than 

100,000  inhabitants,  a 


City. 


First  ordfT. 


Total  expenditure. 
1897.        i       1902. 


Amount  contributed 
in  1902  by- 


Paris  '  $5, 721, 630 

Second  order. « 
Marseille.. 


State. 


City. 


S6,4«7,549      fc  $569,067  i    $5,918,482 


Lyon. 

Bordeaux. 
LH»e 


Total. 


451,792  ' 
448,000  ' 
210,588 
197,820 


1,308,200  I  1.549,712 


556,686 
491,356 
241,589 
260,081 


115,695 
120,305 
87,927 
56,892 


380,819  I   1,168,801 


440,990 
371,051 
153,(^2 
203,1^ 


o  The  expenditures  for  building  purposes  are  not  as  a  rule  included. 

*  Subvention  equal  to  the  product  of  4  centhnes  additional  to  the  four  general  taxes;  that  Is,  to  one- 
hall  the  school  tax  levied  by  the  State. 

c  Cities  of  the  second  order  receive  from  the  State  simply  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  State 
school  tax. 
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Table  XIV. — Expenditures  for  public  primary  education  in  cities  having  more  than 
100^000  inAodteane*— Continued.     , 


tlty. 

Total  expenditure. 

Amount  contributed 
in  1902  by- 

1897. 

1902. 

State. 

City. 

Third  order.a 
Totilouse 

$123,870 
178,463 
158,856 

65,176 
169,940 
115,031 

03,428 

$127,476 
161,084 
163,847 
75,880 
173,008 
111,112 
107,934 
94,478 
.     103,316 
'^      86,063 

$73,836 
65,284 
65,066 
35,880 
83,393 
50,581 
44,433 
47,940 
45,748 
44,480 

$53,640 

St.  B  tf enne \ 

osisdo 

Roubaix 

96,782 
40,000 
80,615 
60,531 
63,501 

Nantee 

Havre 

R6uen 

Rhedms 

Nice .* 

46,538 
57,569 
41,579 

Nancy 

Toulon 

Total .• 

904,764 

1,204,196 

556,440 

647,554 

a  Cities  of  the  third  order  receive  from  the  State  the  full  amount  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  their  pub- 
lic schools. 

SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

Lycees  and  colleges  for  hoys. — The  department  of  secondary  education  in  the  French 
system  of  public  instruction  comprises  the  State  lycees  and  the  communal  colleges. 
The  lycees  for  boys,  which  number  111,  are  classical  colleges  of  a  high  order  maintained 
by  the  State,  and  intended  to  prepare  the  ^lite  youth  of  the  nation,  by  a  well-defined 
course  of  liberal  education,  for  entrance  upon  the  specialized  university  training  which 
leads  to  professional  and  ofiicial  careers.  The  State  appropriates  annually  a  sufficient 
sum  to  cover  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the  lycees,  and  receives  through  an  agent 
appointed  for  that  purpose  the  income  of  the  respective  lycees  derived  from  board  and 
tuition  fees.  The  departments  and  municipalities  also  make  appropriations  for  special 
expenditures  for  the  lycees. 

In  1902  about  one-third  the  pupils  attending  the  lycees  (19,666  out  of  a  total  of 
66,869)  were  boarding  pupils.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  lycees  for  the  year  named 
was  40,733,110  francs  (18,146,622),  of  which  25,437,457  francs  ($5,087,491)  were  for 
salaries,  school  equipment,  etc.,  and  the  remaining  15,295,653  francs  ($3,059,130)  for 
the  boarding  departments.  The  State  and  the  municipalities  promote  attendance 
upon  the  lycees  by  scholarship  funds,  which  cover  either  tuition  fees  for  day  pupils,  or 
tuition  and  board  in  full  or  in  part.  Including  these  funds,  the  income  of  the  lycees 
in  1902  from  the  various  contributing  sources  was  as  follows: 


Francs. 


Equiva- 
lent in  U.  8. 
currency. 


State 

Departments  and  municipalities 

From  parents  for  tuition  and  board,  etc. 
Other  sources 


15,662,285 
1,336,476 

17,618,184 
5,975,088 


Total 40,592,033 


$3,132,467 

267,295 

3,523,636 

1,195,017 


8,118,405 


The  commimal  colleges  for  boys  are  secondary  schools  established  by  the  communes 
(cities  and  towns)  in  which  they  are  situated  and  receiving  from  the  State  an  annual 
appropriation  to  aid  in  the  running  expenses.  They  have,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  same 
programmes  as  the  lycees,  but  seldom  maintain  the  full  complement  of  classes,  as  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  work  up  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  goal  of  secondary  education, 
generally  find  it  for  their  interest  to  finish  their  studies  in  some  one  of  the  lyo^es.  The 
204  colleges  of  this  class  enrolled  34,218  pupils  in  1902,  of  which  number  12,377  were 
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boarders;  as  regards  their  scholastic  classification,  9,368  pupils  were  in  the  preparatory 
divisions,  22,569  in  the  regular  secondary  division,  and  2,291  in  special  commercial 
and  agricultural  courses. 

Table  XV. — Enrollment  in  secondary  schools  for  boys. 


Class  of  institutions. 

18S7.a 

180B.fr 

1803.fr 

1807.fr 

1901.C 

1903.<i 

State  schools: 

Lyc^ 

53,816 
36,086 

52,045 
32,508 

53,974 
32,709 

52,427 
32,412 

54,830 
33,372 

58,593 

Colleges 

35,612 

Total 

80,902 

85,453 

86,602 

84,839 

88,202 

'   94,205 

Schools  of  religloas  associations: 

ClassIcalTr. 

£0,085 

51,087 
23,048 

51,377 
23,849 

62,188 
22,381 

67,872 
22,328 

60,751 
22,407 

Petlts  stoilnaires   (preparatory  to 
theological  schools  . . 

Total 

50,085 
20,174 

75,035 
16,306 

75,226 
14,028 

84,569 
12,813 

90,200 

83,248 

Private  secular  schools 

Total  non-State 

70,259 

01,341 

89,254 

97,382 

Orand  total 

160,161 

176,794 

175,937 

182,221 

a  From  Statistique  de  Tenselgnement  secondaire  des  gargons,  1887,  pp.  Ivi.  Ixxylii,  xcvili. 
fr  Rapports  faits  au  nom  de  la  commission  du  budget,  etc.— Senrioe  de  I'instruction  publique.  par 
M.  Bouge.  1897,  pp.  124,  125;  also  1898,  pp.  32,  33. 
cThe  same,  by  M.  Maurice-Faure,  1902,  pp.  443,  445. 
d  Annuaire  Statistique.  1903. 


TJie  new  programmes, — The  most  important  recent  event  in  the  history  of  secondary 
education  in  France  is  the  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  lyc6es  (classical 
colleges).  The  radical  change  e£fected  after  discussions  and  efforts  extending  ov^  a 
decade  is  the  creation  of  two  divisions  without  Greek,  viz,  a  Latin-scientific  division 
and  a  division  of  Latin  and  modem  languages,  to  which  the  same  value  is  given  as  to 
the  Latin-Greek  division.  (See  full  programme  in  Commissioner's  Report  for  1903, 
Vol.  I,  Chap.  XIII,  pp.  619-621.) 

Since  the  new  programmes  have  only  been  in  operation  a  year,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  judgment  as  to  their  permanent  effects.  But  certain  immediate  consequences 
that  have  already  excited  criticism  well  deserve  attention. 

In  his  report  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Simyan,  reporter  of  the  committee  on 
appropriations  for  the  service  of  public  instruction,  says  with  reference  to  the  change 
above  specified : 

The  fact  can  not  be  overlooked  that  the  study  of  Greek  is  being  rapidly  abandoned, 
and  in  certain  of  the  departmental  lyc^es  it  threatens  to  disapp^  entirely.  The 
majority  of  families  choose  for  their  children  instead  of  the  Latin-Greek  division 
eitner  tne  Latin-scientific  or  that  of  Latin  and  modem  languages,  which  are  suflicient 
to  secure  admission  to  a  great  number  of  careers.  As  a  consequence,  a  large  majority 
of  the  students  who  under  the  former  system  would  have  pursued  the  ancient  classics 
now  devote  a  fourth  of  the  time  in  the  mst  cycle  (first  four  years  of  the  course)  and  hidf 
of  the  time  in  the  second  cycle  (last  three  years),  which  formerly  was  given  to  the  study 
of  letters,  to  other  matters  whose  educational  value  is  certainly  mucn  less.  In  partic- 
ular, the  living  lan^ages  taught  after  the  modem  method  are  of  much  less  value  as  an 
intellectual  discipline.  This  result  was  foreseen.  It  was,  however,  hoped  that  certain 
practical  advantages  would  be  secured  which  mi^ht  compensate  for  such  a  sacrifice. 

It  was  hardly  anticipated,  however,  that  if  tnie  Greek  language  was  dropped  the 
study  of  Greek  literature  would  be  abandoned.  *  *  *  Does  anyone  believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  youn^  people  if  thev  are  to  be  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  poetA  and  the  thinkers  who  have  civilized  the  world,  taught  men  wisdom  and 
beauty,  and  inspired  the  imagination  of  all  people?  Is  it  possible  to  comprehend  the 
origin  and  the  development  of  Latin  and  French  literature  without  at  least  some 
knowledge  of  Greek  antiquity?    The  old  modem  course  of  the  lyc^e  recognized  the 
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importance  of  imparting  some  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  to  the  pupils  by  means 
of  translations.  It  is  to  De  hoped  that  the  new  classical  course  without  6reek  will  not 
be  less  favored  and  that  the  minister  of  public  instruction  will  take  measures  to  over- 
come this  defect. 

Another  change  introduced  by  the  new  programmes,  which  is  criticised  by  M. 
Simyan,  is  the  reduction  of  class  exercises  to  one  hour  instead  of  two,  as  under  the 
former  plan. 

The  official  decree  sanctioning  this  change  left  its  adoption  to  the  judgment  of  the 
academic  rector,  formed  in  consultation  with  the  professors  of  the  respective  lyc^. 
But  in  practice  the  change  has  been  everywhere  adopted  irrespective  of  the  opinion 
of  the  professors. 

The  reflections  of  M.  Simyan  on  this  point  are  here  quoted,  because  they  afford  a 
very  interesting  view  of  the  customary  conduct  of  the  class  exercises  in  the  schools 
considered: 

If  one  hour  is  sufficient  [says  M.  Simyan]  for  certain  subjects,  as,  for  example,  the 
living  languages  and,  perhaps,  history,  for  others  it  is  a  very  bad  arrangement,  in  par- 
ticular for  the  higher  classes  in  mathematics  and  letters  (ancient  languages).  How 
can  a  professor  of  mathematics  find  the  time  in  a  single  hour  to  question  every  member 
of  the  class  and  to  make  the  necessary  explanations?  In  the  classes  of  letters  the  diffi- 
culty is  still  greater.  When  the  lesson  assigned  has  been  recited  or  the  text  of  an 
exercise  dictated,  there  will  not  remain  at  the  most  more  than  tiuree-fourths  c^  an 
hour  for  the  correction  of  a  Latin  translation  or  for  an  exercise  in  Latin  composition 
or  a  French  composition  on  a  classical  subject.  Is  it  possible  in  this  time  to  explain 
and  comment  on  a  translation,  to  dwell  on  difficult  points,  to  examine  and  correct 
above  30  exercises,  and  then  to  consider  the  characteristics  of  the  author  studied? 
Impossible  in  this  brief  time  to  correct  the  Latin  compositions  showing  each  pupil 
his  particular  errors  or  to  read  above  30  compositions  in  French  or  to  indulge  in 
those  literary  and  moral  reflections  which  constitute  the  special  value  of  classical 
instruction. 

The  difficulty  would  be  less  if  the  classes  were  not  so  large,  and  fewer  pupils  would 
be  neglected,  but  in  the  larger  lyc^es  of  Paris  there  are  40  or  more  pupils  in  every 
class.    Is  it  possible  for  a  professor  in  a  single  hour  to  attend  to  such  a  niunber? 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction,  which  favored 
this  arrangement,  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  universities 
without  giving  sufficient  weight  to  the  advice  of  the  professors  of  the  secondary  schools, 
who  were  better  judges  in  this  case.  The  university  professors  held  that  if  their 
students  could  not  listen  with  attention  more  than  an  hour  to  a  lecture  the  younger 
students  in  the  lyc^  were  not  capable  of  a  longer  effort. 

But  it  is  an  error  to  compare  a  lecture  which  a  student  must  follow  closely,  taking 
notes  as  the  professor  speaks,  with  a  class  exercise  which  is  extremely  varied  in  its 
character.  In  the  latter,  professors  and  pupils  take  part  one  after  the  other,  discus- 
sions arise,  and  the  attention  of  the  young  students  is  sustained  by  this  very  diver- 
sity. If  it  is  held  that  for  hygienic  reasons  the  two-hour  period  is  too  long,  it  is  i)er- 
fectly  easy  to  interrupt  it  for  a  few  moments'  recreation  without  really  shortening 
the  time  of  the  class  exercise. 

In  this  same  report  M.  Simyan  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  improving  the 
financial  status  of  the  professors  of  secondary  education.  In  particular,  inspired  by 
the  success  that  has  thus  far  attended  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  sought  to  improve 
the  condition  of  primary'  teachers,  he  urges  that  the  policy  of  fixing  a  rigid  limit  to 
the  proportion  of  professors  in  each  of  the  six  classes  shall  be  abandoned,  as  the  similar 
policy  has  been  in  the  case  of  primary  school  teachers.  As  the  report  of  M.  Simyan 
is  submitted  directly  to  the  legislature,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  reform  in  this 
respect  will  eventually  be  carried  through  the  department  of  secondary  education. 
The  classes  into  which  the  professors  of  secondary  education  are  divided  and  their 
salaries,  are  at  present  as  follows: 
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Class. 

Princi- 
pals. 

Full  professors 
(tltulatres). 

Profess- 
ors of 
drawing. 

Censeurs. 

Supervisors. 

Kdpfiti- 

teurs 

First 
order. 

Second 
order. 

Third 
order. 

First 
order. 

Second 
order. 

(tu- 
tors). 

First 

$1,100 
1,020 
040 
860 
7A) 
700 

$740 
680 
620 
580 
540 
500 

$600 

540 
500 
460 
420 
380 

$540 
480 
440 
400 
360 
320 

$400 
360 
340 
320 
300 
280 

$1,140 
1,040 
960 
880 
820 
760 

$S40 
780 
730 
660 
600 
560 

$680 
640 
600 
560 
520 
480 

$340 

Second 

300 

Third 

260 

Fourth 

220 

Fifth : 

180 

Sixth 

140 

oCoUeges  supported  in  part  by  the  State  and  in  part  by  local  funds. 
Note.— Francs  changed  into  dollars  by  dividing  by  five. 

Salaries  of  professors  and  instruHors  in  lyceesfor  hoysfl 


Full 
profess- 
ors 
(titn- 
laires). 

$1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 

1,040 
960 
880 
800 
720 
640 

Profess- 
ors of 

branches 
having 
the  de- 
gree of 

licentiate 

or  equiv- 
alent 

diploma. 

Pro- 
fessors 
in  ele- 
men- 
tary 
classes. 

Teach- 
ers in 
elemen- 
tary 
classes. 

Pro- 
fessors 

of 
draw- 
tag. 

$800 
760 
720 
680 
610 
600 

620 
480 
460 
440 
420 
400 

Assists 
ant   ' 
teach- 
ers of 
draw- 
ing. 

Pro- 
feasors 
of  gym- 
nastics. 

Prfipara- 
teurs  (tu- 
tors who 
assist  pu- 
pils tathe 
prepara- 
tion of 
lessons). 

Rfip^^iteurs 
(fetors). 

Location  and 
ciass. 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Seine  and  Ver- 
saiUes: 

First 

g^ond 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

The  depart- 
ments: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

$1,200 

1,140 

1,4)80 

1,020 

960 

900 

960 
8B0 
800 
720 
640 
560 

$960 
880 
800 
720 
«60 
600 

740 
730 
660 
600 
520 
500 

$840 
780 
720 
660 
600 
540 

630 
580 
540 
600 
460 
430 

$440 
400 
380 
860 
340 
330 

$480 
440 
400 
360 
340 
320 

860 
S20 
300 
280 
260 
240 

$800 

760 
720 
«80 
640 
600 

«80 
620 
580 
540 
520 
500 

$740 
680 
620 
580 
540 
500 

740 
680 
620 
580 
540 
500 

.  $600 
520 
500 
460 
430 
380 

600 
520 
500 
460 
420 
380 

o  state  classical  colleges. 
Note.— Francs  have  been  changed  to  the  equivalents  in  dollars  by  dividing  by  five. 

Public  secondary  sdiools  for  girls. — The  State  lyc^ee  and  the  communal  colleges  for 
girls  are  maintoined  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  institutions  for  boys.  They 
are  not  classical  schools,  but  offer  courses  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the 
society  lor  which  the  young  women  of  the  higher  classes  of  France  are  fitted.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  modem  languages  and  to  art  studies.  The  lyc^es 
for  girls  number  41,  attended  in  1902  by  10,621  students,  of  whom  2,299  were  boarders. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  lyc^es  for  girls  amounted  in  1902  to  3,254,669  francs 
($650,933),  of  which  the  State  furnished  2,048,018  francs  ($409,603). 

The  communal  or  municipal  colleges  for  girls  enrolled  5,122  students,  of  whom  1,281 
were  boarders.  There  were  also  5,445  pupils  in  the  so-called  secondary  classes  for  girls, 
which  are  conducted  by  authorized  professors  or  teachers  and  receive  financialaid  from 
public  funds.  The  distribution  of  the  pupils  reported  in  secondary  institutions  for 
girls  in  1903  was,  in  lyc^s,  11,874;  in  local  colleges,  5,669;  in  secondary  classes,  6,619. 

The  establishment  of  the  lyc^es  for  girls  dates  from  a  law  of  1880  (the  Camille  S^ 
law).     The  success  of  this  measure  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  parents  against 
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secular  institutions  for  girls  is  indicated  by  the  ever  increasing  enrollment  in  the  public 
lyc^  and  colleges,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Table  XYL.— Enrollment  in  lyases  and  colleges  for  young 

women  from  1881  to  1904. 

Lyc^. 

CoUegea. 

Year. 

Academic 
cMpart- 
ment. 

Primary 
depart- 
ment. 

Total. 

Academic 
depart- 
ment. 

Primary 
depart- 
ment. 

Total. 

Total. 

1881 

71 
521 
1,281 
1,698 
2,243 
2,761 
3248 
3,672 
3,864 
3,965 
4,963 
5,625 
6,526 
6,823 
7,163 
7,563 
7,792 
8,001 
8,431 
9,806 
10,621 
11,874 
13,242 

229 
996 
1,656 
2,048 
2,134 
2,206 
2,508 
2,962 
2,987 
3,088 
2,682 
2,876 
2,723 
3,117 
3,250 
3,062 
3,051 
3,401 
3,563 
4,356 
5,122 
5,660 
7,406 

300 

1882 

315 
817 
1,080 
1421 
1,713 
1,953 
2,191 
2,294 
2,326 
2,831 
3,214 
3,704 
3,924 
4,055 
4,266 
4,352 
4,378 
4,675 

206 
464 
618 
522 
1,048 
1,295 
1,481 
1,570 
1,120 
2,132 
2,411 
2,822 
2,809 
3,108 
3,297 
3,440 
3,623 
3,756 

429 
787 
1,060 
1,122 
1,218 
1446 
1506 
1,571 
1604 
1,410 
1  460 
1,365 
1,602 
1,702 
1,653 
1,648 
1,882 
1,930 

667 
869 
988 
1,012 
958 
1,152 
1,366 
1,416 
1,484 
1,272 
1,416 
1,358 
1,515 
1,548 
1,429 
1,403 
1,519 
1,633 

1,517 
2,937 
3,746 
4,377 
4,967 
5,840 
6,634 
6,851 
7,043 
7\M5 
8,501 
0,249 
9,840 
10,413 
10,645 
10,843 
11,402 
11,994 
14,162 
15,743 
17,543 
20,648 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1800 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1804 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1901 .^. 

1902 

5,866 
6,446 
7,100 

4,765 
5,428 
6,142 

2,804 
3,104 
4,125 

2,  sis 

2,565 
3,281 

1903 

1904 

UNIVERSrriES  AND   SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  development  of  the  universities  of  France  under  the  conditions  of  oiganized 
and  independent  life  brought  about  by  recent  measures  (decrees  of  1885  and  law  of 
1896)  has  been  described  in  detail  in  successive  reports  of  this  series.o  No  general 
report  of  the  universities  has  been  published  since  1902,  but  the  report  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  appropriations  asked  for  the 
current  year  shows  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  effort  in  this  department. 

In  particular  is  noted  in  this  report  the  increase  of  resources  and  equipments  for 
scientific  research  and  experimentation.  In  the  session  of  1903  the  legislature  created 
a  fund  for  these  purposes  to  be  maintained  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  150,000  francs 
($30,000).  The  University  of  Paris  has  decided  upon  plans  for  a  new  laboratory  of 
applied  chemistry  and  a  laboratory  of  physics.  The  University  of  Lyon,  which  is 
second  only  to  that  of  Paris  and  holds  the  first  place  in  respect  to  applied  science,  has 
recently  extended  its  facilities  for  instruction  and  research  in  botany,  zoology,  and 
agricultural  geology.  The  remaining  universities  report  also  continued  activity  in 
respect  to  the  specialties  for  which  they  are  severally  noted. 

The  report  of  the  financial  committee  calls  attention,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
meager  equipment  of  the  faculties  of  medicine  in  respect  to  instruments  and  apparatus 
required  by  recent  discoveries  and  consequent  changes  in  the  methods  of  diagnosing 
and  treating  disease.  Complaint  is  made  that  as  a  consequence  of  this  deficiency 
medical  students  acquire  a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  methods  with  which  they 
should  become  practically  familiar,  and,  once  graduated,  pursue  their  profession  after 
the  outworn  methods  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  importance  of  giving  increased  recognition  to  courses 
of  instruction  recently  organized  in  the  faculties  of  law  to  meet  the  demands  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  and  of  the  ever- increasing  international  and  colonial 
relations. 

a  See  in  particular  Reports  '^1  Oommissioner  of  Education,  1891-92,  vol.  1,  pp.  76-96;  1894-95,  vol.1, 
pp.  292-294  and  305-312:  1895-96,  vol.1,  pp.  620-639;  1896-97,  vol.  1,  pp.  33-38;  1900-1901,  vol.  1,  pp.  1110- 
1118;  1902,  vol.  1,  pp.  698-710. 
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Hie  Pam  facnlty  of  law  has  submitted  a  piopoeal  for  a  special  course  of  two  years, 
leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree  of  "economic  sciences,"  and  open  to  persons  who  have 
not  previously  obtained  the  regular  bachelor's' degree. 

The  higher  normal  school  (^cole  normale  sup^rieure)  is  an  institution  of  university 
rank  intended  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  highest  careers  in  the  teaching  profession. 
After  an  independent  existence  for  more  than  a  century  the  school  was  merged  in  the 
8orbonne  (University  of  Paris)  by  a  decree  of  November  10, 1903,  to  take  effect  May  10, 
1904. 

The  following  tables  show  th&  enrollment  in  the  universities  and  professional  schools 
of  university  rank  for  the  years  specified: 

Table  XVII. — IHstribtUion  ofstudmU  in  State  universities. 


Designation  of  university. 


Faculties,  1887-8S. 


Number  of    T„con^a 
students,  a    ^«>nie.a 


Universities,  1807-^. 


Number  of    t««/»«.«  h 
students. 6    Income.* 


1900. 


Number  of 
students. « 


190& 


Number  of 
students.^ 


Paris 

AlxMarseiUe 

Besan^on 

Bordeaux 

Caen 

Chamb^ry 

Cle  rmont 

Dijon 

O  renoble 

LiUe 

Lvon 

Montpellier 

Nancy 

Poitiers 

Rennes 

Toulouse 

Schools  of  medicine  not  in- 
cluded in  the  universities. . 
Algiers 


0,140 
433 
130 

1,029 
531 


96 
236 
318 
810 
962 
890 
454 
391 
650 
l,3t3 


$685,284 

12,131 

94,261 

849 

43,797 

197 

142,064 

2,144 

101,556 

n2 

2,600 

45,492 

257 

60,897 

604 

65,431 

476 

138,367 

1,425 

175,640 

2,335 

156,110 

1,496 

158,255 

1,001 

82,310 

944 

114,345 

1,503 

120,618 

1,885 

81,005,538 

129,963 

54,026 

219,656 

130,687 

2,620 

53,027 

91,002 

86,192 

195,057 

260,940 

188,960 

197,377 

111,710 

161,992 

181,450 


12,192 


2,124 
609 


13,431 
1,152 

321 
2,433 

748 


98,023 


763 


112,329 


279 

649 

558 

1,141 

2,466 

1,531 

1,064 

752 

1,135 

2,002 

1,006 
862 


272 

902 

769 

1,190 

2,551 

1,779 

1,540 

888 

1,267 

2,358 

996 
l',t)33 


Total. 


17,605 


2,294,640 


28,782 


3,172,546  I 


29,377 


33,620 


a  Statistique  de  Venseignement,  1878-88,  pp.  133-418. 

ftStatJ - —         ^ 

eRapi 
pp.  15, 1 


h  Statistique  de  I'enseignement,  1900,  pp.  10^180. 

e  Rapport  portant  fixation  du  Budget  Q4n4ral,  Minist^re  de  rinstruction  Publique,  1901  (Perreau), 


d  The  same  (by  M.  Massd)  for  1906,  pp.  477-482. 

Table  XVIII. — DistribtUion  of  university  students  in  the  different  faculties . 


Number  of  university  students. 

Faculty. 

State  imi- 
versitles 
(January 
15,1900). 

Independ- 
ent uni- 
versities 
(January 
15, 1900). 

State  uni- 
versities 
(January 
16, 1905). 

Law 

9,709 
8,781 
3,867 
3,476 
3,395 
159 

1,109 
151 
185 
168 
16 

12,528 

Medicine 

8,504 

Sciences 

5,192 

Letters 

4,519 

Pharmacy .     .     .               ..              

3,814 
101 

Protestant  theolc^ry 

•     Total 

29,377 

1,629 

a34,658 

a  The  difference  between  the  totals  for  1905  in  the  above  tables  is  probably  due  to  the  registration  of 
some  students  in  more  than  one  faculty.  The  total  Includes  1,922  women,  distributed  as  follows:  Law, 
67;  medicine,  689;  sciences,  259;  letters,  838;  pharmacy,  79.    The  total  includes  also  2,360  foreigners. 

The  following  epecial  schools  of  university  rank  are  also  under  the  minister  of  public 
instruction: 

College  de  France  (appropriation,  1905,  $109,3(X));  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(appropriation,  $201,800);  Practical  School  of  High  Studies  [Ecole  Pratique  des 
Hautes  Etudes  (State  appropriation,  $60,600;  city,  f 7, 200)];  Superior  Normal  School 
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[(llOBtudente;  approprifttton,  $58,400),  reunited  to  the  University  of  Parb  by  a  minis- 
terial decree  to  take  effect  November  1,  1904];  School  of  Charts  [(£cole  Nationale  des 
Chartes  (69  students;  appropriation,  $14,990)];  School  of  Oriental  Languages  (41S 
students;  appropriation,  $33,600);  Fr^ich  School  of  Archaeology  at  Borne  (appropria- 
tion, $18,100);  French  School  at  Athens  (appropriation,  $22,000);  £cole  Nationals 
des  Beaux  Arts  (2,000  students;  appropriation,  $84,052).  The  remaining  spedal 
scho(^,  such  as  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  £cole  Nationale  Sup^rieure  des 
Mines,  etc.,  are  under  the  charge  of  other  ministers.     (See  Table  XIII.) 

State  appropriation,  1903,  for  schools  of  art  pertaining  to  the  ministry  cf  public  instruction^ 

section  of  fine  arts. 

National  and  special  school  of  fine  arts,  Paris $84, 502 

National  school  of  decorative  arts,  Paris 30, 424 

Special  school  of  architecture  and  ncxmal  school  of  drawing 7, 000 

National  schools  of  fine  arts,  of  decorative  and  industrial  art 63, 700 

Department  of  mimioipal  schools  of  drawing,  of  decorative  and  industrial  art. .  66, 090 

National  ceoservatory  of  music  and  declamation 51, 980 

Department  schools  auxiliary  to  the  conservatory  and  national  schools  of 

music 37, 899 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  HIGHER  INSTITLTIONS    OUTSIDE   THE    ORGANIZED 
SYSTEM   OF   PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

The  province  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  does  not  ioclude  all  the  schools 
and  higher  institutions  under  Government  control  and  8upf)orted  partially,  at  least,  by 
public  funds.  The  min  ister  of  the  interior  has  control  of  the  schools  for  deaf  mutes  and 
the  blind;  the  minister  of  war  has  charge  of  a  select  system  of  schools,  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, for  the  instruction  of  soldiers  and  under  officers,  and  of  the  higher  technical 
schools  pertaining  to  the  arts  of  war.  To  the  province  of  the  minister  of  the  navy  per- 
tains a  similar  series  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  naval  service.  The  minister  for 
colonial  afEairs  controls  a  school  of  high  grade  intended  to  prepare  young  men  for  service 
in  the  colonies,  and  several  special  schools  of  mines,  bridges,  telegraphy,  etc.  Finally, 
to  the  minister  of  agriculture,  and  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry  pertain, 
respectively,  the  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  commercial  and  industrial  schools. 

The  higher  technical  institutions  not  included  in  the  general  system  of  public 
instruction  are'as  follows: 

Table  XIX. — Higher  technical  schools  under  other  ministries  than  that  of  public  instruc- 
tion (ministry  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  of  war,  etc.). 


Institution. 


^cole  Centmle  des  Arts  et  Manufactures 

Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris 

Ecoie  des  Ilantes  Etudes  Comraerclales 

Institnt  National  Agronomique,  Paris 

Ecole  V^t^rinaire,  Alfort 

Ecole  Nationale  d' Agriculture,  Grignon 

Ecoie  Nationale  d' Agriculture,  Montpeflier 

Ecole  National  d' Agriculture,  Rennes  

Ecole  Polytechnkiue,  Paris 

£cole  Sup^rleure  de  Guerre 

Ecole  Sp^iale  Militaire,  St.  Cyr  (ministry  of  war) 

Ecole  Navale,  Brest 

Ecole  Nationale  Sup^rieure  des  Minos,  Paris 

Ecole  Nationale  dee  Ponts  et  Chaussdes,  Paris 

Ecole  Coloniale 

fioole  Nationale  des  £aux  et  fordts,  Nancy 


Number  I  State  ap- 

of       I   propria- 

students.'  tion,  1903. 


f 142, 251 
213,717 


66,p3e0 
88,000 


260,008 


33,400 
71,130 
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The  appropriation  made  by  the  legislature  in  1905  for  the  service  of  agriculture 
included  nearly  |1 ,000,000  ($992,500)  ^  for  educational  uses,  and  the  appropriati<m  for 
commerce  and  industry  included  for  the  same  purpose  $1,168,018.  ^  The  rapid  increase' 
in  the  provision  for  these  special  forms  of  education,  in  which  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
sciences  and  their  industrial  application,  has  resulted  in  the  duplication  of  courses  of 
study  already  provided  for  in  the  schools  for  general  education,  with  a  consequent 
waste  of  resources  and  friction  between  the  different  ministries.  The  condition  is 
illustrated  by  the  schools  of  commerce  and  industry  which  have  been  differentiated 
from  the  higher  primary  schools  and  passed  over  to  the  control  of  the  minister  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  These  schools,  which  numbered  50  in  1904,  with  an  enrollment  of 
7,498 'boys  and  2,403  girls,  still  retain  the  main  features  of  the  progfammes  of  the 
higher  primary  schools,  but  give  more  time  to  industrial  or  business  training,  as  will 
be  seen  by  examining  the  time  tables  here  inserted. 

Tirm  tables  of  higher  primary  and  industrial  schools. 
{Number  of  hours  a  week.] 


Subject. 


Workrfiops  or  manual  work 

A  rithmetlc,  algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  etc 

Writing  and  drawing  of  various  kinds 

Natural  science  and  history 

Literary: 

Reading,    grammar,   compDsition,    geography, 

h istory,  languages 

Other  subjects: 

Bookkeeping,  technology,  singing,  gymnastics... 


fecoles  primal  res  su- 
pdrieures.  (Section 
industrielle.) 


Second;  Third 
year.      year. 


Total. 


i 


^eoles  pratiquM 
d*Lnaustrle. 


First     Second  Third 
year.      year.      year. 


30 
3 
6 


30 
3 

6 


33 

I* 

3 


3 


30 


30  1 


«* 


m\ 


Efforts  have  'been  made  from  time  to  time  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  distinct 
systems,  i.  e.,  the  system  of  general  and  the  systems  of  industrial  education,  and  a 
proposition  has  at  last  been  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  creation 
of  a  minister  and  council  of  national  education,  with  a  view  to  concentrating  all  the 
educational  functions  of  the  Government  under  one  direction.  <* 

NATIONAL     TECHNICAL     SCHOOLS     (ECOLES     NATIONALES     PROFESSION- 

NELLES). 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  6coles  nationales  professionnelles,  four  in  number, 
which  were  formerly  under  the  joint  control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
and  the  minister  of  commerce,  but  which  were  assigned  solely  to  the  latter  by  the 
financial  law  of  April  13,  1900. 

These  schools  are  the  outcome  of  a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  organize 
in  central  places  a  complete  course  "of  education  suited  to  the  industrial  classes.  The 
exhibits  of  the  schools  named  at  Paris  in  1900  and  again  at  St.  Louis  in  1904<i  excited 
general  interest,  and  have  occasioned  so  much  inquiry  that  the  moment  is  opportune 
for  repeating  here  certain  particulars  concerning  the  institutions,  which  have  been 
extensively  described  in  former  reports. 

o  Rapport  portant  fixation  du  budget,  1900,  mlnlst^rp  de  Tagrlculture.  par  M.  Tlubort,  pp.  53-57. 

fc  Idem,  ministdre  d^  commerce,  de  I'industrie,  etc.,  par  M.  Berry,  pp.  160-171. 

<-  Report  of  Bf .  Utam6  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  budget  of  1906,  p.  77. 

<f  The  exhibits  of  manual  training  from  the  6colea  nationales  proiessionneUes  and  from  the  ^'oles 
nationales  d'arts  et  metiers  (the  latter  repreaenting  a  higher  grade  of  technical  schools),  which  were 
In  the  French  section  of  the  Educational  building  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  have  come  Into  the 
possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  are  now  installed  in  Washington. 
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The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  schools  here  considered  are  thus  defined  by  M.  F. 
Buisson,  who  held  the  important  post  of  director  of  primary  instruction  in  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction  from  1879  to  1899,  during  which  period  these  schools  were  organ- 
ized in  their  present  form. 

Vierzon,  Voiron,  and  Armenti^res  are  not,  in  any  sense,  special  technical  schools, 
more  or  less  complete  schools  of  engineering  (^les  d*arts  et  m^tiers^;  they  are  asso- 
ciations of  schools  comprising  an  infant  i^nd  a  primary  school  (including  both  the 
elementary  and  higher  grade  sciiool^,  and  at  eacn  sta^e  technical  instruction  whidi, 
commencing  from  toe  earliest  age,  wnen  it  is  of  little  importance,  continues  up  to  the 
very  end  of  the  course,  when  it  becomes  of  the  first  moment.  When  he  has  arrived  at 
this  final  stage,  the  apprentice,  who  now  only  needs  the  practice  of  his  trade  to  become  a 
workman,  leaVes  the  national  school  and  goes  either  into  a  workshop  or  into  a  teclinical 
school^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Hence  these  three  (now  increased  to  four) 
establishments  provide  a  general  preparation  for  artisan  ana  industrial  life.  They 
lead  a  youth  right  up  to  the  threshold  of  the  factory  or  the  engineering  school,  armed 
with  every  kind  of  general  and  special  knowledge,  with  the  aptitudes  and  habits  of 
work  which  will  enable  him  either  to  select  a  particular  calling,  or,  if  needs  be,  pass 
from  one  calling  to  the  other,  sure  of  being,  after  a  few  months  of  practice,  a  finisned 
workman. 

Prom  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  these  institutions  are  groups  of 
schools,  each  section — i.  e.,  infant  schools,  elementary  primary,  and  higher  primary, 
being  housed  in  a  separate  building,  all  however  situated  in  the  same  campus  and  under 
a  single  director.  As  the  schools  provide  for  both  day  and  boarding  pupils,  the  group 
of  buildings  includes,  besides  the  school  buildings  proper  and  the  shops,  the  dormi- 
tories for  pupils,  an  infirmary,  the  director's  house,  etc. 

The  administrative  and  ^ucational  affairs  of  these  institutions  are  kept  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  administrative  staff  of  each  group  of  ^hools  consists  of  a  director, 
treasurer,  general  supervisor,  and  an  assistant  supervisor  who  has  special  oversight  of 
the  pupils  in  the  workshops. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  (1)  professors  and  assistant  instructors  in  the  literary 
and  scientific  branches;  (2).directors  of  the  workshops,  assisted  by  practical  foremen 
for  the  technical  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  work  pertaining  to  those  industries  in 
which  they  intend  eventually  to  serve  their  apprenticeship;  (3)  additional  teachers  for 
accessory  branches. 

The  programmes  for  the  infant  school  (ages  2  to  6  complete)  and  for  the  elementary 
primary  school  are  substantially  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  schools  pertaining 
to  the  general  system  of  education,  with  more  stress  upon  manual  training  and  system- 
atic progression  in  the  manual  work  from  the  early  stage  of  the  elementary  pri^pary 
school  to  the  completion  of  the  higher  primary  school. 

The  institutions  accommodate  each  about  450  pupils  (boys  only),  viz,  100  in  the 
infant  school,  100  in  the  elementary  primary  school,  and  250  in  the  higher  grade  school. 
Of  the  latter  about  200  are  boarders.  In  the  higher  school  the  annual  fee  is  500 
francs  ($100),  which  covers  the  cost  of  board,  tuition  being  entirely  free.  There  is  an 
additional  charge  of  25  francs  ($5)  for  books,  material  used  in  the  shops,  etc.  Parents 
are  also  expected  to  provide  their  children  on  entering  the  school  with  a  general  outfit 
at  an  expense  of  about  200  francs  ($40)  for  the  first  year  and  50  francs  (|10)  each  subse- 
quent year. 

As  the  programme  of  the  higher  grade  school  is  what  gives  distinctive  character  to  the 
education  imparted  in  these  institutions,  the  view  of  the  schools  may  be  completed  by 
an  examination  of  this  programme  and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  division. 
In  order  to  enter  the  higher  school  a  boy  must  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in 
the  elementary  primary  school  and  must  have  passed  the  examination  for  the  certifi- 
cate of  primary  studies.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  entering  this  division  have 
the  benefit  of  Government  scholarships,  which  are  secured  by  competitive  examina- 
tion open  to  candidates  from  12  to  15  years  of  age.     This  examination  comprises  (1) 
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composition  on  a  subject  relating  to  history,  geography,  or  moral  and  civic  educa- 
tion; (2)  treatment  of  a  subject  connected  with  elementary,  natural,  and  physical 
science;  (3)  a  sum  in  arithmetic.  Two  hours  are  allowed  for  each  of  these  subjects. 
The  candidates  who  qualify  in  them  have,  after  an  interval,  to  pass  an  oral  and  practi- 
cal examination  which  extends  over  three  days.  The  oral  part  consists  in  (1)  reading 
a  page  of  a  French  author,  with  questions  on  spelling  and  grammar;  (2)  elementary 
questions  on  history,  geography,  and  the  duties  of  a  citizen;  (3)  elementary  questions 
on  natural  and  physical  science,  up  to  the  standard  of  the  higher  course  of  an  elemen- 
tary school.  The  practical  examination  consists  in  geometrical  drawing,  a  test  in 
manual  work,  and  a  gymnastic  exercise. 

The  scope  of  the  examination  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  stage  of  advancement 
for  pupils  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  highei^  school. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  division  is  arranged  for  three  years;  the  programme. for 
the  first  year  is  the  same  for  all  schools  of  this  class,  but  in  the  second  year  specializa- 
tion begins,  the  work  thenceforth  bearing  immediate  relation  to  the  special  trades  of 
the  respective  districts  in  which  the  schools  are  situated.  At  Vierzon,  it  is  related 
to  ironwork  and  painting  on  pottery;  at  Voiron,  to  working  in  paper,  linen,  and  silk. 

The  following  is  the  weekly  time  table  for  the  school  at  Voiron,  not  including  the 
time  required  for  preparation  out  of  class  hours: 


Workshops  or  manual  work i 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  etc 

Writing  and  drawing  of  various  kinds \ 

Natural  science  and  history 

Literary: 

Reading,  granmiar,  composition,  geography,  history,  languages 
Other  subjects: 

Bookkeeping,  technology,  singing.  g]rmnastlc8 

Hours  per  week 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


1' 

6 

4 


2J 


Third  year. 


24i 
4 

6 

4 

6i 
2 


17 
10 


7 
2i 


44 


The  programme  for  Vierzon  is  practically  the  same  as  regards  the  distribution  of  time, 
but  Voiron  has  a  special  section  for  teaching  agriculture,  with  a  building  and  garden 
of  its  own.  This  section  was  undertaken  as  an  experiment  about  eight  years  ago, 
but  so  far  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  manage  it  as  part  of  a  school  which  is  mainly 
directed  toward  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  accommodation  of  the  workshops  is  very  complete.  The  carpenters'  shop  at 
Voiron  measures  24  meters  square  and  contains  50  benches.  The  boys  of  the  third 
year  work  at  carpentering  about  twenty-five  hours  a  week,  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
hours  a  day.  The  forge  room  is  about  12  meters  square  and  has  9  forges.  The  fitting 
room  is  25  meters  square  and  contains  104  vises.  The  greater  part  of  the  machines 
have  been  constructed  by  the  boys.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  there  were  only  2 
machines  and  30  vises  in  the  r<^m.  The  weaving  room  measures  24  meters  square 
and  contains  5  power  and  12  hand  looms.  A  small  room,  hitherto  used  for  drawing, 
is  shortly  to  be  fitted  up  for  electrical  apparatus.  There  is  a  special  course  of  elec- 
tricity, and  some  electrical  apparatus  is  also  constructed.  Steam  power  is  provided 
in  all  the  workshops,  and  the  building  is  lit  throughout  by  electricity. 

A  court,  in  which  the  boys  do  gymnastics,  measures  20  by  11  meters.  It  is  used  by 
sections  of  40  boys  at  a  time.  During  the  first  year  there  is  marching  exercise  on  two 
days,  and  during  the  second  and  third  year  on  one  day  in  the  week. 

Vierzon  possesses  three  workshops,  viz,  a  carpenter  shop  with  48  benches,  a  forge 
shop  with  12  forges,  and  a  fitting  shop  with  90  vises,  9  turning  lathes,  etc. 
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The  report  of  the  four  ^col?8  nationales  profeBsionnelles  for  1902  gives  the  following 
particulars: 


Profes- 

Stu- 

Diplomas 
awarded. 

Expenditures. 

State  appropria- 
tions. 

Location. 

sors. 

dents. 

1 
Higher..  Lower. 

Frendi 
currency. 

U.S. 
currency 

French 
currency 

U.S. 
currency. 

Annentidres 

25 
37 
22 
36 

301 
282 
•318 
264 

8 

17* 

8 

6* 

24' 

FmncM, 
228,437 
133,806 
232,675 
211,608 

$45,687 
26,779 
46,585 
42,321 

Franet. 

78,390 
119,853 
107,077 

04,250 

•^:^ 

Nantes 

Vieraon 

2L415 

Voiron 

18,860 

Total 

120 

1,165 

33 

29 

806,616 

161,322 

399,570 

79,913 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 
FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM. 

Primary  agricultural  instruction  for  the  children  of  farmers  in  France,  although  pro- 
posed and  discussed  from  time  to  time  since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  not  actually  put  upon  the  programmes  of  the  schools  imtil  1850,  and  even  then 
only  as  an  elective.  In  consequence  of  several  bad  harvests  a  thorough  inquiry 
to  determine  the  best  way  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  agriculture  was  begun  in 
1866  and  lasted  imtil  1870.  This  inquiry  included  the  question  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  primary  schools,  and  involved  a  reorganization  of  Uiat  grade  of  Instruction,  in 
order  to  include  agriculture  in  its  programme.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870 
the  coimtry  realized  that  one  of  the  princix)al  means  of  repairing  its  disasters  was  to  be 
found  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  especially  from  a  practical  and  industrial  point  of 
view,  and  as  part  cl  the  new  development  of  instruction  schools  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture  were  established  in  1873,  and  in  1876  the  Institut  National  Agronomique 
was  reopened  at  Paris.  These  institutions  represented  secondary  and  superior  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  while  besides  them,  in  1879,  the  elementary  principles  of  agricul- 
ture were  included  among  the  obligatory  Btudies  <A  primary  instruction.  This  arrange- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  law  of  March  28, 1882,  which  organifed  agricultural  instruc- 
tion both  in  the  primary,  the  normal,  and  the  superior  schools  of  the  coimtry,  the  fruit 
of  this  wise  measure  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  being  shown,  says  M.  Tisserand,  in  the 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  tlie  entrance  of  the  scientific  spirit  even  into  the 
management  of  small  farms. 

THE    SPIRIT  OF  THIS   INSTBUCTION. 

Instruction  in  agriculture  in  elem^itary  schools,  said  M.  Prilletix  at  the  Intema- 
national  Congress  of  Agriculture  in  1889,  should  not  resemble  that  in  history  or  the 
catechism;  it  should  be  addressed  to  the  intelligence  and  not  to  the  memory  of  the 
children,  who  should  be  trained  to  observe  carefully  and  systematically  things  around 
them — rocks,  plants,  animals,  machines,  and  implements.  The  teachers  were  not  at 
that  time  prepared  to  give  this  instruction,  but  still  gave  text-books  to  their  pupils  to 
memorize  instead  of  pointing  out  the  things  themselves  which  are  described  in  the 
books  and  making  the  incipient  study  objective.  Continuing  in  this  direction,  inas- 
much as  modem  agriculture  is  based  upon  science,  elementary  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture should  include  elementary  experimental  science,  physical  and  chemical,  with 
especial  reference  to  agriculture,  and  accordingly  those  branches  were  included  in  the 
school  programmes,  sufficient  chemistry,  for  example,  being  given  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  understand  the  composition  of  soils  and  fertilizers  and  what  elements  are  required 
for  plant  life.  The  course  in  normal  schools  was  also  modified  to  prepare  teachers  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools  properly  in  agricultural  instruction.  The 
pupil  teachers  were  taught  experimental  sciences,  natural  history,  horticulture,  and 
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agriculture,  and  were  also  trained  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those  branches, 
while  the  schools  were  equipped  with  suitable  laboratories  and  collections  Jx)  carry 
out  this  instruction.  The  work  in  agriculture  of  the  elementary  schools  is  extended 
to  schools  for  adults  in  the  form  of  evening  classes  and  secondary  assemblies  for 
lectures  and  object  lessons. 

The  means  of  carrying  out  practical  find  experimental  instruction  in  agrkultiure, 
aside  from  the  usual  laboratory  scientific  apparatus,  consisted  of  actual  garden  and 
farm  work  and  experiments  indoors  in  growing  plants  under  varying  conditions  of 
exposure  to  heat,  light,  and  moistiu'e,  and  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent gases,  fertilizing  substances,  different  soils,  etc. ,  upon  them.  M.  Le  Blanc  gives 
many  illustrations  of  the  chemical  and  botanical  experiments,  the  latter  showing  the 
effects  of  the  various  fertilizers  by  the  greater  or  less  development  of  the  plants.  To 
illustrate  the  foregoing  general  remarks  we  give  the  following  programmes: 

I. — ELEMENTARY  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PHYSICAL   AND   NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Elementary  course  (7  to  9  years  of  ageV-Comprising  object  lessons  graded  according  to 
a  plan  chosen  by  the  teacner,  but  wnich  once  adopted  must  be  regularly  followed. 
Man,  animals,  vegetables,  minerals;  observation  of  ordinary  objects,  and  pnenomena, 
with  simple  explanations;  elementary  notions  upon  the  transformation  of  tilings  of 
daily  use  (food,  tissues,  paper,  wood,  stones,  metals);  small  collections  made  by  the 
pupils,  especially  during  scnool  promenades. 

ifiddlecotirse  (9  to  11  years  of  age) — Including  elementary  notions  of  natural  science. 
Man:  Brief  description  of  the  human  body  and  ideas  of  the  principal  functions  of  life. 
Animals:  Grand  divisions  and  classification  of  the  vertebrates  by  the  aid  of  one  animal 
for  each  group  taken  ais  a  type.  Vegjetables:  Study  of  the  principal  organs  of  plants, 
taking  a  few  chosen  types;  grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  useful  and  inju- 
rious plants  pointed  out,  especially  during  school  promenades. 

The  three  states  of  matter,  solid, .liquid,  and  gaseous;  air  and  water;  combustion; 
experimental  demonstrations  on  a  small  scale. 

Superior  course  (11  to  13  years  of  age) — Being  a  review  and  extension  of  the  middle 
course.  Man:  Digestion,  the  circulation,  respiration,  the  nervous  system,  the  oii^ns 
of  sense;  practical  course  in  hygiene;  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  etc.  Animals:  Out- 
lines of  classification;  useful  and  injurious  animals.  Vegetables:  Essential  parts  of 
plants;  principal  groups:  herborisations.  Minerals:  Summarized  ideas  upon  soil, 
rocks,  fossils,  geological  lormations,  examples  taken  from  the  neighborhood;  excur- 
sions and  collections.  Elementary  notions  of  physics:  Weight,  the  lever,  equilibrium 
of  liquids,  atmospheric  pressure,  the  barometer;  very  elementary  notions  and  simple 
experiments  upon  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism  (the  thermometer,  steam  engine, 
ligntning  condiictor,  telegraph,  compass).  Elementary  notions  of  chemistry:  Simple 
and  compound  bodies;  common  metals  and  salts. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   H0RTICULT;URE. 

Elementary  course, — First  lessons  in  the  school  garden. 

Middle  course. — Lectures,  object  lessons,  and  excursions,  to  show  the  principal  kinds 
of  soils  and  fertilizers,  the  common  kinds  of  labor  and  tools  (spade,  mattock,  plow,  etc.). 

Superior  course. — More  methodical  ideas  of  agricultural  labor,  farming  tools,  drain- 
age, natural  and  artificial  fertilizers;  seed  time  and  harvest;  domestic  animals;  agri- 
cultural bookkeeping.  Horticulture:  Principal  means  of  multiplying  the  most  useful 
vegetables  of  the  region.    Arboriculture:  Grafting. 
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n. — SUPERIOR   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  progranimes  for  such  of  these  schools  as  have  a  three-years*  course  (for  pupils 
over  13  years  of  age)  by  decree  of  1893  are  as  follows: 

Distribution  of  subjects  of  instruction  (boys)  A 
[The  flgnns  iadicato  hours  a  week.] 


Sabjeots. 

General  section. 

Industrial 
section. 

Commercial 
section. 

Agricultural 
section. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Morals 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

Writing 

1 

History  and  civics 

1 

1 

MQ<&m  lanffiiA0Bff 

lCAthAniAtl4^«    "      . 

3 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 
2 
3 

i' 

2 

1 
6J 

2 

Poo^kAftpl*^  afid  aocoufits. . . .  r . 

1 

Physics  anifchemistry 

2 

Natural  history  and  hygiene 

Agricoltaral  and  horticultural. . . 

2 
3 

6^ 

2 

1 
2i 

1 

2 
1 

n 

J* 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 
.      3i 

1 

Drawing  and  modeling 

M anoal  and  agricultural  labor. . . 
(JymniMPtlCfl 

2 

1 

2 

Singing..... 

1 

Hourslissignable  at  need 

^ 

Total 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

80 

aAn  analogous  table  Is  given  for  girls  In  the  official  programmes. 


THEORETICAL  AGRICULTURE   AND   HORTICULTURE. 
[One  hour*  a  week  the  three  years.] 

FIRST  TEAR. 

The  soil;  subsoil;  modifications  by  cultivation.  Fanning  tools.  Different  farming 
operations.  Study  of  plants  from  the  agricultural  standpoint.  Natural  agents  of  ve^ 
tation.  Domestic  animals.  Useful  and  injurious  insects.  The  garden;  tools;  prin- 
cipal operations  of  horticulture. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS. 

The  soil  and  water;  drainage  and  irrigation.  Operations  and  implements  for  farming 
on  a  lai^ge  scale.  Cultivation  suitable  to  the  r^on.  Natural  and  artificial  meadows. 
Viticulture.  Cattle.  The  farmyard.  Bee  and  silk  culture.  Gardening.  The 
kitchen  garden,  fruit  garden,  garden  work  and  produce.  Sylviculture.  Agricultural 
economy.    Agricultural  accounts. 

PRACTICAL   AGRICULTURE   AND  HORTICULTURE. 

General  section, 
[Four  hours  a  week.] 

nUST  YEAR. 

Pupils  will  act  as  assistants  to  those  of  the  second  and  third  years. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS. 

Spring  and  summer  work. — Gardening;  demonstrative  cultures;  grafting;  compara- 
tive experiments  in  culture — treating  different  varieties  of  plants  with  the  same  ferti- 
lizer and  the  same  plants  with  different  fertilizers.  La^ng  out  squares  and  beds  for 
demonstrations.    Special  cultivation  of  plants  of  the  region. 

Winter  work. — Preparation  of  products  used  in  agriculture;  lime  in  different  forms, 
salts  of  copper,  etc.;  liming,  siilphating;  experimental  study  of  the  elements  of  an 
earth,  of  a  vegetable  mold,of  ashes,  and  of  the  principal  fertilizers  (experiments  only 
qualitative).    Determination  of  the  proportion  of  lime  in  a  soil,  of  alcohol  in  a  wine,  etc. 
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Section  of  agriculture. 
.     fSiz  booTB  a  VBsk.] 

INDOOR  WOBK. 

Study  of  seeds. — Seeds  of  cultivated  plants  and  of  noxious  plante.  Dodder;  how 
to  prevent  its  growth.  How  to  determine  the  purity  of  seeds.  Germination.  Ger- 
minative  power  of  different  seeds. 

iSoiZ*.— Gompoeition,  mineral  constituents;  physical  analysb  of  soils.  Rocks  of 
the  region;  soils  produced  from  them;  transported  soils,  fiow  to  take  samples  of 
soils  for  analysis.     Difference  between  soil  and  subsoil. 

Fertilizers. — ^External  characters  of  the  fertilizers  of  commerce,  their  preparation 
and  method  of  application.    How  to  take  samples  for  analysis. 

Agricultural  implemcrUs. — How  to  take  them  to  pieces  and  set  them  up;  greasing 
and  oiling;  replacing  parts.     The  work  done  by  various  tools.     Keeping  m  repair. 

Plants. — Herbaxiums. 

Milk. — Determination  of  the  quantity  of  cream.  Butter  making.  Manufacture  of 
cheese  and  rennet.     Precautions  to  insure  the  greatest  cleanliness. 

Cattle. — ^Dentition  and  age.  Practice  on  anatomical  specimens,  and  occasionally 
on  living  animals.  The  hoof  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  ass,  and  how  to  shoe  those 
animals. 

Beehives. — ^Different  types;  manufacture  of  hives  of  different  sorts,  and  particu- 
larly those  with  removable  frames. 

Gardening  materi4d. — Making  straw  matting;  trellises;  props;  ^Mtdes;  rakes;  han- 
dles for  tools,  etc. 

^Remedies  for  plants. — Manufacture  of  quicklime;  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron 
bouillie  bordelaise  (solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  quicklime)  and  similar  mixtures, 
sucratc  of  copper,  etc.     Use  of  the  pulverizer.     Sulpnatii^  seeds. 

Buildings  and  material. — Making  poultry  houses,  rabbit  hutches,  etc.,  and  their 
care  (cleaning,  painting).  Disinfection  of  stables,  cattle  sheds,  sheep  folds,  etc.  Bee 
culture;  breeding  rabbits,  pigeons,  poultry,  and  fattening  them.     Collecting  insects. 

OUTDOOR    WORI^. 

Spadinff,  raking,  rolling,  clipping,  etc.  Grafting  in  the  nursery  and  on  the  experi- 
ment table;  trimming  fruit  trees;  seed  beds;  transplanting;  setting  out  slips,  etc.; 
weeding,  divers  cultivating  operations. 

Fertilizers. — Preparation  of  anH  spreading  complementary  fertilizers  (mineral  and 
others);  making  compost  heaps. 

Applying  flour  of  sulphur  by  blower  to  destroy  oidium  of  the  vine,  the  rust  of  vege- 
tables, peas,  melons,  etc.  Applying  copper  compounds  by  the  pulverizer  to  protect 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  vines  and  pear  trees. 

Harvesting^  sioringy  and  preserving  crops. — Silos,  haycocks,  etc. 

Special  beds  far  making  a  comparative  study  of  the  action  of  different  fertilizers 
and  of  different  varieties  of  cultivated  plants.  Visits  to  nurseries,  gardens,  markets, 
and  fairs  of  the  neighborhood. 

Every  visit  or  excursion  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  report  which  the  teacher 
will  correct  carefully. 

III. — NORMAL   SCHOOLS    FOR    MEN. 

The  distribution  of  studies  in  normal  schools  for  men  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.     The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  hours  a  week  devoted  to  each  subject. 


Snbject- 


Literary  course. 


Psychology,  morals,  and  pedagogics. 

French  language  and  literature 

History  and  civics 

Geography 

Writing 

Modem  languages . . .  x 

ToUl 


First 

Second 

Third 

year. 

year. 

year. 

2 

2 

3 

.5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

15 

13 

12 
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Subject. 


First 
Fear. 


Second 
year. 


Third 
year. 


Science  course. 


Mathematics 

Physics  and  chemistry 

Natural  science  and  hygiene. 

I>raving  and  modeling 

Theoretical  agriculture 


Total. 


10 


Manoal  and  agricoltural  labor. 
Gymnastics  and  military  drill. . 
Singing  and  music 


5  ! 


The  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  normal  schools  is  advanced  and  the  programmes 
indicate  much  technical  detail.  A  few  examples  must  suffice.  The  following  sub- 
jects are  among  those  prescribed  for  the  first  year: 

Agrology,  study  of  the  soil. — (1)  Soil  and  subsoil.  Nature  and  composition,  defini- 
tions, origin  and  formation  of  the  arable  layer.  Effects  of  meteorological,  mechanical, 
and  chemical  action  upon  the  soil.  (2)  Classification  of  soils  according  to  their  phys- 
ical and  chemical  properties;  analysis  of  soils;  productive  power  or  fertility  of  soils; 
circumstances  which  influence  the  quality  of  soils,  such  as  geographical  situation, 
altitude,  inclination  and  exposure  of  the  ground,  and  the  distribution  of  rain;  phys- 
ical properties  and  chemical  composition  of  soils  suitable  for  wheat,  rye,  barley,  etc. 
(3)  Means  of  modifying  the  composition  of  the  soil  and  its  physical  properties.  Fer- 
tilizers of  animal,  v^etable,  and  mineral  origin;  details  of  composition;  the  prepara- 
tion and  treatment  of  each,  with  calculations  of  the  quantities  needed  for  various  pur- 
poses, etc.,  are  given  as  parts  of  the  programme,  together  with  methods  of  chemical 
analysis. 

Similar  minute  practical  details  are  laid  down  for  the  study  of  irrigation  and  drain- 
age, and  for  phytotechnics  or  the  cultivation  of  plants. 

In  the  second  year  similar  minuteness  of  study  is  likewise  devoted  to  zootechnics, 
or  the  breeding  and  care  of  animals,  and  to  horticulture  in  all  its  branches. 

The  instructions  relating  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  normal  schools  still 
further  elucidate  its  thoroughness.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this  fact.  Thus 
under  botany  the  instructions  read: 

Bjr  meu[is  of  microscopic  preparations  made  in  presence  of  the  students  the  teacher 
will  initiate  them  into  the  manipulation  of  the  microscope  and  show  them  how  to  dis- 
tinguish by  that  means  the  different  parts  of  a  plant,  its  tissues  and  the  contents  of 
its  cells,  etc.  The  description  of  the  organs  of  a  plant  shall  always  be  connected  with 
6icts  which  have  an  agricultural  interest  or  application.  Thus,  apropos  of  roots,  it 
will  be  well,  after  studying  normal  roots,  to  point  out  the  existence  of  the  nodosities 
of  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants  and  the  fundamental  fact  which  follows  from  the 
study  of  them,  viz,  the  nitrogenous  nutrition  of  the  plants  of  that  family.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  types  of  the  ramification  of  roots  will  permit  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  of  the  alternation  of  crops,  and  the  determination  of  the  comparative 
value  of  different  modes  of  sowing. 

Under  geology  the  directions  are  to  study  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  region.  After 
the  teacher  has  familiarized  the  students  with  some  of  the  common  minerals  and 
rocks — ^feldspathic,  silicious,  argillaceous — limestones  and  gypsum,  he  will  explain  the 
action  of  water  on  them,  with  demonstrations  from  the  rocks  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
generalize  from  those  observations.  Then,  in  studying  the  action  of  infiltration  from 
surface  rain  water,  the  phenomena  of  solution  and  precipitation  will  be  insisted  upon, 
which  will  aid  in  explaining  the  deposition  and  consolidation  of  various  formations, 
e.  g.,  of  sand  into  sandstones,  or  conglomerates,  deposits  of  limestone,  gypsum,  salt,  etc. 

The  interest  of  the  teachers  of  agriculture  in  their  work  is  stimulated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  prizes  (medals)  granted  by  the  Oovernment  as  rewards  for 
excellence  in  inculcating  agricultural  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical.    The 
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minister  of  agriculture  also  intervenes  in  primary  agricultural  instruction  by  issuing 
circulars  of  instruction  to  the  teachers  from  time  to  time,  directing  them  how  to  seciure 
the  Best  and  most  practical  means  of  carrying  out  their  work.  Th\iB  there  is  coopera- 
tion in  this  branch  of  study  between  the  scientific  workers  who  make  original  investi- 
gations and  the  ministers  of  public  instruction  and  of  agriculture,  the  result  of  which 
is  a  thorough  organization  of  the  teaching  force  and  courses  of  study,  with  expert  selec- 
tion of  suitable  scientific  matter. 

AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOLS   OF   HIGHER  AND   SECONDARY   GRADE    IN 

FRANCE. 

The  existing  provision  for  agricultural  instruction  in  France  comprises  the  following: 
(1)  Higher  institutions:  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Paris;  3  veterinary  schools 
with  27  chairs;  a.  national  school  of  forestry  at  Nancy.  (2)  Institutions  of  secondary 
grade:  Three  schools  of  agriculture — at  Grignon,  Rehnes,  and  Montpellier,  with  26 
professors,  29  auxiliary  professors  and  assistants;  1  agricultural  and  industrial  school 
at  Douai;  1  national  school  of  horticulture  at  Versailles.  (3)  Practical  schools  of  agri- 
culture, 47  in  number,  including  4  dairy  schools  and  2  schools  of  bird  culture.  (4) 
Divers  establishments  to  the  number  of  57,  includkig  schools  of  silkworm  culture  and 
fruit  culture  and  dairy  schools.  (5)  Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  professors  of  agri- 
culture, of  whom  86  are  departmental  professors,  who  give  lectures,  hold  conferences 
on  their  specialty,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  are  employed  to  give  courses  of  lectures  in 
particular  localities  or  at  secondary  schools.  (6)  Stations  for  demonstration  organized 
in  all  the  departments.  (7)  Establishments  for  research;  experimental  stations  and 
laboratories  numbering  in  all  ^.  (8)  Three  schools  of  household  industry  and  dairy 
work  for  girls. 

THE    NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   OF  AGRONOMY. 

To  the  French  ministry  of  agriculture  the  Bureau  is  indebted  for  the  Annals  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Agronomy  (or  University  School  of  Agriculture),  second  series, 
volume  I,  containing  a  historical  sketch  of  the  institute  and  its  course  of  instruction 
from  its  foundation  to  1901.  It  appears  that  this  institution  was  founded  at  Versailles 
by  the  law  of  October  3, 1848,  but  was  suppressed  in  1852,  to  be  reestablished  at  Paris 
by  the  law  of  August  9,  1876.  To  Lavoisier,  the  famous  French  chemist,  is  attributed 
the  first  idea  of  scientific  instruction  in  agriculture  in  France,  a  plan  of  such  instruction 
having  been  presented  to  the  convention  in  1789;  but  the  disturbances  of  the  revolution 
and  later  wars  prevented  the  realization  of  this  plan  until  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  agricultural  chemistry,  having  made  great  advances  imder  the 
discoveries  of  Priestley  and  Saussure,  was  subsequently  placed  upon  a  firm  basis  by  the 
later  and  more  systematized  work  of  Liebig  and  Boussingault.  The  experience  gained 
in  several  previously  established  agricultural  schools  was  utilized  in  the  oiganization 
of  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Institute  at  Versailles  in  1848,  and  this  was  modified 
to  keep  pace  with  the  discoveries  in  science  when  the  school  was  reestablished  at 
Paris  nearly  thirty  years  later,  in  1876. 

The  original  institute  comprised  three  degrees  of  instruction,  the  highest  consbting 
of  the  Agronomical  Institute  proper,  an  institution  of  higher  or  university  grade, 
devoted  to  scientific  research,  and  two  lower  grades,  consisting  of  regional  agricultural 
colleges  or  schools,  and  farm  schools,  the  latter  giving  practical  instruction  to  the  sons 
of  small  farmers.  The  institute  proper  combined  theoretical  with  practical  studies, 
and  was  intended  to  train  and  educate  young  men  to  be  disseminators  of  the  informa- 
tion they  received  there  in  later  years,  besides  teaching  the  41ite  of  the  youths  who 
would  become  farmers  and  small-landed  proprietors.  The  institute  was  reestablished 
in  1876  but  transferred  to  Paris,  in  order  to  afford  it  the  advantage  of  being  at  the 
scientific  center  of  France.     It  was  installed  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 
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Its  list  of  professors  has  contained  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  French 
science— Boussingault,  Becquerel,  Delesse,  du  Breuil,  Camot,  Duclaux,  and  Schloes- 
ing.  Wflrtz,  equally  celebrated,  had  been  professor  of  chemistry  while  the  institute 
was  at  Versailles. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  at  the  institute  since  its  reestablishment  has  been  prac- 
tically the  same  as  before,  but  its  scope  has  been  enlarged  and  it  now  prepares  students- 
for  the  following  careers:  Farmers  and  landowners  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture; professors  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  national  schools,  schools  of  practical  agri- 
culture, normal  schoob,  etc. ;  educated  managers  for  either  the  public  or  private  service 
in  situations  where  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  desired;  forestry  experts;  directors  oU 
agricultural  stations;  chemists  and  directors  of  agricultural  industries,  and  agricultural 
engineers  (drainage,  irrigation,  machine  construction). 

The  admission  examination  is  both  wiitten  and  oral,  the  former  covering  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  use  of  logarithms,  and  trigo-. 
nometry;  French,  natural  sciences  (zoology,  botany,  geology,  physical  geography)^ 
physics  and  chemistry,  descriptive  geometry,  lettered  drawings.  The  oral  examina- 
tion, added  to  the  foregoing  subjects,  cosmography,  geography,  and  modern  languagea- 
(German  and  English).    Agriculture  forms  an  elective  subject. 

The  written  examinations  take  place  in  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  - 
the  oral  appears  to  be  confined  to  Psiris.    A  glance  at  the  detailed  subjects  of  exami- 
nation shows  that  candidates  are  expected  to  have  studied  the  fundamental  sci- 
ences, which  include  a  comprehensive  list  of  subjects,  thoroughly.     These  subjects^ 
cover  a  wider  field  than  those  included  in  the  counse  of  study  of  the  lyc^es,  which* 
leads  to  the  baccalaureate  degree.    An  idea  of  their  scope  may  be  obtained  from  the*^ 
following  specimens.    Under  the  general  head  of  "electricity  and  magnetism"  occur ' 
the  following  special  subjects  among  others:  Tel^;raphs;  electric  induction;  funda- 
mental experiments  thereon;  principle  of  magneto-electric  and   dynamo-electric 
machines;  reversibility  of  these  machines;  the  telephone;  heating  and  lighting  by  the.- 
current;  the  voltaic  arc;  the  incandescent  light.    Under  the  general  head  of  "chem- 
istry" occurs  as  one  of  the  special  subjects,  nitric  acid;  its  synthesis  by  the  electric- 
spark;  nitrification;  commercial  preparation.    These  questions  indicate  the  practical* 
tendency  of  the  preparatory  scientific  studies.     Under  "physical  geography  "  the  can- 
didate is  required  to  answer  questions  upon  the  seas  and  lands  of  the  globe;  the  coasts,, 
islands,  and  straits  of  Europe;  the  mountain  ranges;  the  hydrography  of  France; 
•  detailed  description  of  the  regions  traversed  by  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  the- 
Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  the  Rhone,  etc.,  and  their  principal  aflOiuents;  descrip- 
tion of  the  coast  basins;  railroads,  the  principal  lines  and  their  connections;  French^ 
colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceania;  the  boundaries,  population,  races, 
religions,  governments,  political  divisions,  commercial  and  industrial  wealth  of  the 
different  States  of  Europe. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  institute  is  exhaustive  of  the  various  branches  of  science^ 
which  can  bear  upon  agriculture.  The  professors  are  recognized  as  authorities  in  their 
special  branches,  and  the  lists  of  their  publications  fill  many  pages.  It  is  impracti- 
cj^ble  to  do  more  than  select  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  study  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
report  in  order  to  illustrate  their  scope  or  the  method  of  instruction.  The  first  general" 
subject  given  is  the  biology  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  France  and  her  colonies,  and 
this  begins  with  biology  in  general,  followed  by  general  botany  and  the  special  botany 
of  all  the  plants  under  discussion.  Animal  biology  and  physiology  follow  next.  To^ 
illustrate  the  scope  of  this  study,  we  take  from  Chapters  I  and  IX  of  the  programme' 
the  following  extracts: 

Biology  is  the  study  of  life  as  physics  is  the  study  of  natural  forces.  Relations^ 
between  these  forces  and  life.  Claude  Bernard  and  determinism.  WTiat  is  meant 
by  vital  forces.  Influence  of  external  agents  upon  living  beings.  I^atent  life.  Oscil- 
lating life.    Homeotherms  and  poikilo therms.    Constant  life  and  its  conditions.  *  *  * 
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Transformation  of  heat  into  energy;  animal  work;  equivalence  of  work  and  food: 
work  done  Uy  the  destmctioa  of  eugar,  fat,  and  albumen;  the  idea  of  an  animatea 
motor;  every  vital  activity  has  for  ito  final  object  the  destruction  of  bioplasm  and  the 
correlative  production  of  motion  and  work.     Experiments  of  Wislicenius. 

Under  the  general  head  of  geology  applied  to  agriculture  the  general  principles  of 
geology  are  studied,  as  well  as  its  special  applications.  Thiis,  under  the  action  of  the 
atmoGq[>here  are  included  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  transportation  of  dust,  fertilizing 
dost;  dunes,  causes  of  their  extension,  removal  c^  woods,  fixation  and  utilization; 
the  dunes  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Under  the  action  of  water  are  included 
streams,  formation  of  alluvium;  fiuviatile  alluvium  from  an  agricultural  x>oint  of 
view.  The  classification  under  ** petrography'*  divides  rocks  into  three  classes — 
eruptive,  cristallophyllian  (metamorphic),  and  sedimentary.  Plant  pathology  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  fully  treated,  and  includes  teratology  and  diseases  both  non- 
parasitical  and  parasitical,  together  with  studies  of  the  parasites  themselves.  The 
department  of  physical  and  chemical  sciences  is  devoted  largely  to  meteorology,  25 
out  of  the  30  lectures  of  the  course  being  upon  meteorological  subjects.  Nevertheless, 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  professors  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  this  depart- 
ment are  well  known  all  through  the  scientific  world.  Among  them  are  those  of 
Becquerel  and  Henri  Moissan.  The  course  of  study  in  the  department  of  electricity 
concludes  with  a  section  upon  the  influence  of  electricity  upon  vegetation,  which 
contsdns  but  one  heading,  viz,  history  of  the  attempts  which  have  thus  far  be«i  made 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  such  influence.  In  the  course  in  chemistry  it  is 
observable  that  among  the  exercises  set  for  beginners  in  the  preparation  of  the  usual 
gases  there  occurs  such  advanced  manipulation  as  the  x)reparation  of  marsh  gas  by . 
Dumas*  method,  i.  e.,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  acetate  and  soda  lime,  and 
then  analyzing  the  gas  produced  by  passing  it  over  red  hot  oxide  of  copper  and  collect- 
ing the  water  and  carbonic  acid  so  formed.  Naturally,  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
analysb  of  fertilizers,  soils,  sugars,  milk,  wines,  a,nd  all  agricultural  products. 

The  course  in  agricultural  mechanics  and  hydraulics  gives  special  attention  to 
machines  and  motors  capable  of  being  used  in  agriculture,  and  to  drainage,  irrigation, 
etc.  Social  science  is  represented  by  a  course  ufwn  rural  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative law  (the  rights  of  landowners,  highways,  waterways,  water  rights,  etc.),  rural 
economy,  and  political  economy. 

The  foregoing  courses  comprise  the  fundamental  sciences  of  agronomy;  the  remain- 
der are  more  practical,  and  include  all  branches  of  agriculture  in  which  the  preceding 
sciences  receive  application.  In  this  division  are  found  agricultural  excursions,  work 
of  experimental  stations,  practical  ^ming,  care  of  animals,  etc. 

ENGLISH    AND    FRENCH   RUIlAJi   SCHOOLS   COMPARED. 

The  modern  development  of  instruction  in  agriculture  in  France  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  English  board  of  education,  and  a  special  report  upon  rural  education 
in  France,  with  particular  reference  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  such  instruction,  was 
published  by  that  board  in  1902.  Naturally,  a  contrast  or  comparison  is  drawn  in  the 
report  between  the  French  and  English  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  instruction  in  rural 
schools,  due  to  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  two  countries.  Three  main 
points  of  difference  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.  A.  (the  author  of 
the  report  upon  rural  schools  of  northwest  France).  These  are,  first,  that  France  has  a 
more  or  less  rural  population,  while  in  England  the  population  is  rather  urban  in  its 
occupations  and  tastes;  secondly,  England  is  rather  the  country  of  laige  farms, 
while  France  is  a  land  of  small  holdings,  and,  finally,  in  the  English  village  community 
the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  landless  men.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
some  conununes,  one  person  in  every  four  is  a  small  proprietor,  and  therefore  the  pick 
of  the  village  school  are  the  sons  of  peasants  and  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  farm 
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mDrk.  Tbe  sons  ol  tke  laiidleBB  KngiiBh  -will,  most  ctf  them,  becoHie  laborers.  Arccwd* 
ingly  the  problem  in  rural  schools  in  Bng^and  is  to  give  a  band  and  eye  tndimig  and  Bd 
mse  1^  efficiency  ol  the  kborere.  1^  French  boys  will  each  have  a  strip  of  land  of 
his  own,  and  they  do  waC  come  to  scImoI  to  leam  practical  farm  work,  which  they 
already  know,  bnt  the  progiammeB  for  nual  sdioois  as  eventnally  worked  ont  (in  1897) 
laid  down  that  the  methed  to  be  followed  shonld  be  that  i^  impearting  notions  ol 
science  applied  to  agriraksre  and  rendered  practical.  Object  lessons,  walks,  and 
experimeBte  were  made  to  take  the  place  ef  I3ie  old  memoriter  text-book  methods,  and 
fimMy  qinte  advanoed  chemistry,  bk4qgy  (practical),  hygiene,  together  with  labora- 
tories  and  plats  lor  «xpeiiments  with  plairts  were  added — as  is  more  fully  shown  in  the 
programmes  given  elsewhere.  Mr.  Brcreton  points  out  that  the  problem  of  Ending  the 
best  tnatructicn  for  rural  schools  in  England  is  more  intricate  than  in  France,  owing  to 
ibie  greater  oomplexity  in  the  composiitkm  of  the  Englidi  rural  population  and  to  ib»' 
digeicyce  in  social  traditions,  as  already  indicated.  Hexice  it  may  be  inierred  that  ft 
speedy  reoigaaiisation  of  instracticm  in  nual  schools  in  England,  like  that  whichhas 
been  effected  in  Frsaee,  may  not  be  leasible.  Tbe  national  conservaiian  in  this  case, 
as  in  so  many  others,  must  first  be  satisfied  that  any  extensive  change  in  the  schools,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  radical  one,  is  really  desirable,  before  it  will  deliberate  upon  the  means 
for  effecting  it. 


AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION    IN    BELGIUM. 

The  scheme  of  agricultural  education  in  Belgium  is  arranged  in  three  grades — 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher.  The  elementary  instruction  includes  notions  of 
agriculture  imparted  in  the  primary  schools  according  to  a  detailed  programme  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  the  chief  local  product. 

Instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools  is  of  recent  date  in  Belgium,  the 
course  having  been  initiated  as  an  optional  study  in  a  few  secondary  schools  in  1880-81. 
Since  1886  the  Government  has  introduj:ed  it  into  State  secondary  schools  generally, 
including  the  highest  classical  schools  or  royal  atheneums.  The  lessons  are  open  to  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege  to  attend 
evening  classes.  The  course  in  agronomy,  which  is  now  organized  in  29  secondary 
schools  and  6  royal  athenaeums,  includes  the  following  subjects:  Soil  and  subsoil, 
mechanical  cultivation  of  the  soil,  plowing,  seed,  germination,  sowings,  harvest 
and  haymaking  seasons,  fertilization  of  the  soil,  agricultural  hydraulics,  management, 
hygiene,  animal  nutrition  and  alimentation,  drinks,  maintenance. 

These  matters  are  to  be  treated  in  detail  according  to  an  official  syllabus,  which  for 
the  corresponding  subjects  closely  resembles  that  cited  from  the  official  regulations  for 
French  schools  given  below. 

Belgium  also  possesses  a  secondary  school  of  practical  agriculture  at  II uy,  and  two 
secondary  schools  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  at  Ghent  and  Vilvorde.  Among 
private  institutions  the  agricultural  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Carlsbourg 
teaches  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  brewing,  by  means  of  very  complete  installa- 
tions; the  Agricultural  Institute  of  La  Louvit^re  is  the  competitor  of  the  Carlsbourg 
School,  and  receives,  like  the  former,  a  subsidy  from  the  State. 

Secondary  agricultural  education  for  young  girls  is  imparted  in  about  10  domestic 
training  schools  (6cole8  m^nag(!?res),  generally  very  well  fitted  up,  established  by 
private  persons  and  subsidized  by  the  State. 

Higher  education  is  imparted  at  the  State  Agricultural  School  of  Gembloux,  founded 
in  1861  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  A  free  agronomic  nonsubsidized 
institute,  belonging  to  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  was 
founded  in  1878  on  the  model  of  the  National  Agronomic  Institute  of  Paris.  These  two 
establishments  issue  the  diploma  of   agricultural  engineer.     The  curriculum  covers 
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three  years;  a  fourth  year,  which  is  not  compidaoFy,  prepares  for  specialties,  such  as 
agronomy,  sylviculture,  and  agricultural  industries. 

To  agricultural  education  may  be  linked  the  State  school  of  veterinary  medicine, 
of  Cureghem,  the  only  public  veterinary  school  In  the  kingdom. 

Education  through  public  lectures  is  much  diffused  in  Belgium,  and  has  raised  the 
technical  education  of  the  farmer  to  a  very  high  level.  Owing  to  the  same,  the  use 
of  artificial  fertilizers,  of  oil  cakes,  and  of  various  foods  has  been  introduced,  and  the 
utility  of  machinery  more  generally  admitted ;  the  farmers  understand  the  deficiencies 
of  their  education  and  the  practical  advantages  of  the  new  methods,  and  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  credit,  savings,  insurance,  etc.,  which  have  been  recommended  to  them 
in  those  lectiu-es. 

The  courses  organized  by  the  State  are  given  by  agricultural  engineers  or  by  teach- 
ers; a  special  official  jury  delivers,  after  examination,  a  diploma  of  certificated  agri- 
cultural lecturer  to  the  persons  who  do  not  possess  a  diploma  of  agricultural  engineer. 
However,  the  greatest  endeavors  are  made  to  unify  the  education  and  to  intrust  it 
to  such  teachers  as  have  completed  the  full  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  specified 
diploma. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  GERMANY. 

[From  a  Report  by  Dr.  J.  Jastrow,  of  Berlin  University.*] 

The  establishment  of  a  commercial  school  of  university  grade,  planned  and  now 
being  carried  into  effect  by  a  committee  of  the  Business  Men's  Association  of  Berlin, 
as  well  as  the  reorganization  of  all  the  commercial  schools  under  the  municipal  com- 
mission, make  it  appear  desirable  to  gather  the  results  of  foreign  experience  and  to 
utilize  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Moreover,  we  have  been  well  informed  lately 
concerning  commercial  education  in  North  America  through  a  number  of  publica- 
tions, which  offer,  on  the  whole,  a  correct  view.  It  was  not  probable  that,  concerning 
a  subject  recently  so  well  treated,  a  brief  sojourn  in  America  would  enable  a  foreigner 
to  make  essential  corrections  in  the  view  hitherto  held,  especially  since  the  extended 
summer  vacation  of  American  institutions  of  learning  is  a  most  disadvantageous  time 
for  such  studies.  But  it  seemed  a  profitable  task,  though  hitherto  held  of  little 
account,  to  determine  what  position  commercial  education  holds  in  the  educational 
system  of  America,  and  what  views  prevail  in  influential  circles  concerning  the  value 
or  lack  of  value  of  theoretical  education  in  general. 

In  Germany  the  resolution  to  establish  a  commercial  school  of  university  grade  in 
Berlin  marks,  it  is  true,  an  important  turning  point  in  the  commercial  university 
movement.  Yet  it  would  be  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  the  discussion  concerning 
the  value,  or  want  of  value,  of  a  higher  education  for  the  practical  business  man  in 
Germany  is  thereby  closed.  The  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  commercial  uni- 
versity for  Berlin  has  gained  ground  so  quickly  and  effectively  because,  after  other 
cities  had  proceeded  in  this  direction,  Berlin  could  not  afford  to  be  left  behind.  If 
there  are  to  be  commercial  universities  in  Germany  at  all,  Berlin  can  not  be  without 
one.  But  about  the  question  whether  higher  education  is  profitable  for  a  merchant, 
every  merchant  has  his  own  private  opinion.  The  objections  ane  raised  that  higher 
education  cripples  the  practical  sense;  that  a  young  business  man,  graduated  from  a 
university,  will  think  himself  too  good  to  perform  ordinary  counting  house  or  office 
work;  that  a  class  of  "Latin  tradesmen"  will  spring  up  who  will  look  down  with 
contempt  upon  the  mere  salesman.  Now,  since  the  claim  for  the  Americans  of  prac- 
tical sense  has  never  been  disputed,  it  must  be  of  interest  to  hear  something  of  what 
they  think  about  this  question. 

My  original  intention  had  been  to  collect  expressions  of  opinion  of  distinguished 
business  men  concerning  the  value  of  higher  commercial  education.  But  this  became 
superfluous,  since,  at  about  the  time  I  arrived  in  America,  such  a  collection  from  the 
pen  of  Doctor  Thwing,  president  of  the  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  published,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  add  to  it  during  a  long  interview 

o  Bericlit  Uber  elne  volkswirtscliaftliche  Studienreise  durch  Nordamcrika.  Den  Aeltesten  der  Kauf- 
mannachaft  von  Berlin  erstattet  von  ihrem  volltswlrtschaftllchen  Beirat,  Dr.  J.  Jastrow,  Privatdozent 
an  der  UniversitAt  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Berliner  Jahrbuch  far  Handel  und  Industrie,  1904, 
Band  I. 
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with  the  author.  Hence  I  restricted  myself  to  supplementing  the  material  offered 
in  that  book  by  occasional  questions  among  merchants. 

That  the  movement  in  favor  of  higher  commercial  education  in  America  is  pushing 
vigorously  ahead  is  quite  undeniable.  Nevertheless,  in  that  land  of  "self-made 
men  '*  the  opposition  can  not  be  said  to  have  died  out.  In  print  and  by  word  of  mouth 
the  objection  is  ever  recurring:  If  of  two  young  men,  who  at  the  age  of  17  or  18  leave 
the  high  school,  the  one  enters  a  business  office  at  once,  while  the  other  spends  another 
three  or  four  years  in  higher  edncatiooal  hutitations,  the  former,  at  the  age  of  21  or 
22,  would  be  much  superior  to  the  latter;  it  would  in  fact  be  difficult  for  the  college 
graduate  to  b^^  then  a  business  career.  This  objecticm  is  scarc^y  comprehensible 
to  us.  Not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  academic  education  for  merchants 
in  Germany  would  think  for  a  moment  of  making  a  higher  education  a  substitute  for 
business  apprenticeship  (Kaufmannslehre). 

During  the  preliminary  work  of  planning  the  new  commercial  university  of  Berlin, 
it  was  at  every  step  of  the  pr^Muration  considered  ae  settled  that  the  univerHity  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  open  only  to  those  who  had  already  passed  through  their  commercial 
apprenticeship  (though  others  should  not  be  unconditionally  excluded).  To  make 
jiayBelf  understood  on  this  point  in  conversation  with  Am^cans  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  because  they  did  not  know,  as  a  rule,  what  we  meant  by  "  Kaufmannslehre, '  - 
{i.  e.  business  knowledge  and  practice].  A  "commercial  apprenticedup/'  as  I  tried 
to  render  our  German  term^  is  unknown  in  America.  From  the  mom/ent  in  which 
the  young  man  leaves  school  and  enters  a  business  he  is  a  derk,  as  all  his  superiors 
up  to  the  representative  of  the  proprietor  are  clerks. 

The  American  to  whom  our  German  business  apprenticeship  is  explain^  b  indined 
to  defend  hia  native  usage  by  saying  that  in  America  labor  performed  must  be  paid 
Ux  and  that  through  this  circtimstance  the  relations  of  a  contract  are  entered  into 
between  the  proprietor  and  his  youngest  employee ;  f urthermwe,  that  this  very  absence 
of  an  apprenticeship  enables  intelligent  persons  of  the  working  force  to  rise  to  higher 
positions,  and  that  this  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  American  life.  It  was  once 
said  to  ^le:  "In  our  days  it  is  not  true  to  say  of  the  German  that  he  lacks  political 
liberty,  but  still  he  lacks  social  lib^ly  and  equality,  and  an  expression  of  this  fact  is 
that  the  business  world  is  a  dasa  by  itself,  into  which  no  one  can  enter  who  has  not 
passed  through  the  prescribed  apprenticeship.*'  But  even  these  defenders  of  Amer- 
ican conditions  betrayed  plainly,  as  I  noticed,  a  high  degree  of  admiration  for  a  nation 
that  could  create  and  maintain  an  institution  so  pedagogically  important  as  com- 
mercial apprenticeship,  and  whose  younger  generation  is  sensible  enough  to  submit 
for  a  few  years  of  their  lives  to  the  restrictions  tins  apprenticeship  necessitates.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  did  not  succeed  in  arriving  at  a  clear  idea  as  to  how  the  young  man 
in  America  learns  his  specifically  commercial  profession.  WTien  I  asked  how  a  young 
man  who  had  just  entered  a  business  acquired  the  practical  business  knowledge 
requisite  to  a  successful  career,  if  there  was  no  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  him 
instruction,  the  stereotyped  reply  was:  "Oh,  he  must  pick  it  up.'*  This  "picking 
it  up"  b,  indeed,  the  great  secret  of  American  life,  to  unravd  which  a  brief  sojourn 
of  only  three  months  does  not  suffice.  I  can  not,  howev«r,  abstain  from  mentioning 
what  a  gentleman  replied  to  me,  who,  though  not  a  merchant  himself,  is  in  a  position 
where  he  has  many  opportunities  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  commercial  life:  "You 
do  not  understand  how  young  people  learn  the  mercantile  profession  without  special 
instruction?  The  case  is  very  simple.  They  never  do  learn  it.  It  is  a  pity  to  see 
how  thousands  enter  this  calling  and  go  to  the  bottom,  and  how  it  depends  upon 
mere  accident  whether  or  not  a  young  man  acquires,  during  the  first  few  years,  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  success  in  his  career.'* 

Admiration  for  the  better  education  of  the  German  commerdal  profession  seems  to  be 
general  among  Americans,  but  concerning  the  chief  means  of  that  education  they 
deceive  themselves.    Among  otherwise  well-informed  persons  I  found  the  most 
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curiouBly  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  excellent  commercitl  educational  syst^n,  oi  the 
wdl-oi^ganized  commercial  institutionB  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Grermany.  Since 
the  American,  not  having  any  system  of  commercial  apprenticeship,  is  unable  to  think 
of  commercial  education  as  being  anything  else  than  theoretical,  the  fact  of  there  being 
many  well-educated  young  merchants  in  Germany  is  to  him  ahnoet  identical  widi  the 
existence  of  a  good  commercial  school  system. 

The  relation  between  theory  and  practice  in  commercial  education  is,  briefly  stated, 
in  the  two  countries,  America  and  Germany,  the  reverse  of  what  is  generally  imagined. 
Germany,  the  land  of  thinkers  and  dreamers,  conducts  its  commercial  education 
chiefly  in  a  practical  way;  America,  the  land  of  practical  men  ''par  excellence, '^  is 
obliged,  for  want  of  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  to  resort  to  purely  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, and  precipitately  devises  and  establishes  new  institutions  of  learning  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  great  majority  of  American  business  men,  it  may  be  said,  assign  to-day  not  a 
lesser,  but  a  much  higher  rdle  to  theoretical  preparation  for  the  mercantile  profession, 
than  do»the  most  extreme  leaders  of  the  commercial  university  movement  in  Germany. 

Among  the  answers  I  received  to  my  inquiry,  whether  effects  detrimental  to  their 
practical  activity  were  not  to  be  expected  from  an  academic  education  of  merchants, 
perhaps  none  was  so  characteristic  as  the  one  I  received  bx>m  the  president  of  the  board 
of  tmde  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor.  The  conditions  of  this  city  are  about 
those  of  a  middle-sized  German  city,  with  well-developed  industries  (cotton,  turpen- 
tine, etc.).  This  representative  of  the  board  of  trade  made  the  reservation,  that  he 
judged  from  a  comparatively  restricted  circle  of  experience,  and  then  continued:  "I 
believe  that  also  anyone  whose  experience  has  had  a  wider  range  than  mine  will  be 
surprised  at  tiiis  question  from  the  lips  of  a  German.  I  have  read,  I  can  not  at  the 
moment  recall  where,  that  the  difference  between  England  and  Germany  is  this:  That 
in  Engbmd  a  son  thanks  God  for  having.given  him  a  fother,  while  in  Germany  a  fath^ 
thanks  God  for  having  given  him  a  son.  Everjrwhere  we  hear  that  the  superiority  of 
the  German  mercantile  profession  is  based  upon  the  State's  educational  activity,  upon 
its  loving  care  for  every  kind  of  educational  institution.  And  you  become  all  at  once 
apprehensive  that  of  this  blessing,  which  is  the  source  of  your  wealth,  you  may  have  too 
much?  How  do  you  arrive  at  such  thoughts?  We  would  think  ourselves  fortunate  if 
we  could  establish  for  our  young  merchants  very  many,  very  high,  and  ever  higher 
institutions  of  learning.'' 

Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  assertion  that  America  does  not  know  the  institution  of 
commercial  apprenticeship  at  all,  despite  the  assurance  with  which  it  was  ever 
repeated  in  my  hearing,  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  When  a  son  after  graduating 
from  school  enters  the  business  of  his  father,  the  latter  naturally,  in  America  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  will  make  the  practical  instruction  of  his  son  a  matter  of  personal  solicitude. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  in  a  country  which  does  not  recognize  commercial  appren- 
.  ticeship,  fathers  who  are  friends  will  exchange  sons  for  a  few  years  in  hopes  of  intro- 
ducing in  this  way  the  young  clerks  into  business  better  than  if  they  entered  wholly 
strange  firms.  I  have  been  told  positively  that  -many  a  father  prefers  for  his  son  the 
commercial  apprenticeship  of  foreign  countries,  especially  of  Germany.  These  excep- 
tions, however,  which  must  be  made  to  the  assertion  regarding  the  absence  of  com- 
mercial apprenticeship  in  America,  perhaps  make  the  difference  between  the  two 
countries  stand  out  more  characteristic.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  methodical 
Instruction  in  business  practice  is  offered  only  to  sons  of  well-to-do  families;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Germany  commercial  apprenticeship  falls  to  the  lot  of  all,  or  at  least 
the  great  majority. 

Since  in  the  lack  of  a  regular  apprenticeship  system  such  exceptions  In  behalf  of 
well-to-do  peiBons  will  occur  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  commercial 
apprenticeship,  aside  from  the  social  seclusion  so  often  emphasized  by  Americans,  has 
also  a  socially  emancipating  feature  (although  it  in  its  present  form,  in  common  with 
all  other  kinds  of  apprenticeship,  still  lacks  organized  arrangements  for  its  utilization 
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by  the  extreme  poor).  A  germ  of  a  ftttiire  genercd  mercantile  apprenttceehip  in 
Am^ica  may  be  found  in  the  many  arrangements  made  by  wholesale  and  large  retail 
houses,'  which  have  for  their  object  the  continued  education  of  all  their  employees, 
workmen  included.  Factory  operatives*  courses,  such  as  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  exhibited  at  St.  Louis,  are  bound  to  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  best  educational  medium  is  the  factory  itself,  or  office,  not  a  school  detached 
from  the  factory.  There  are  also  large  business  firms  which  make  it  their  purpose  to 
offer  instruction  to  the  young  people  and  provide  instructors  for  them  (for  instance, 
the  well-known  department  store  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago),  although  this 
example,  as  far  as  I  could  hear,  has  not  led  to  a  regular  or  formal  development  of  the 
system. o 

Academic  education  of  business  men  in  America  not  only  plays  a  rdle  in  programmes  of 
study,  but  is  to  a  gf eat  extent  realized  already,  for  the  academically  educated  merchant 
may  be  met  with  there  every  day.  In  Germany  people  underestimate  the  wide  extent 
of  higher  commercial  education  in  America,  because,  as  a  rule,  only  those  higher  insti- 
tutions are  taken  into  account  which  provide  for  commercial  instruction  in  separate 
departments.     Such  commercial  departments  are  for  instance: 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance,  New  York  University;  the  Amos  Tuck 
School,  Dartmouth  College;  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  University 
of  Chicago;  the  course  in  conmierce.  University  of  Wisconsin;  the  College  of  Com- 
merce, University  of  California. 

Concerning  commercial  departments  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain particulars.  Inasmuch  as  higher  commercial  education  is  included  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  consular  service,  and  this  is  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  service,  I  may  men- 
tion the  School  of  Diplomacy  (to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  only  one  in  the  world) 
connected  with  the  law  faculty  of  the  George  Washington  (formerly  Columbian)  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C,  (department  of  jurisprudenoo  and  diplomacy). 

All  these  institutions  are  comparatively  young.  Even  the  oldest,  the  Wharton 
School,  which  is  a  part  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  forming  its  commercial 
department,  does  not  go  farther  back  than  1881,  and  the  others  arc  all  much  younger. 
But  the  circumstance  of  young  merchants,  as  well  as  future  lawyers,  physicians,  etc., 
seeking  their  academic  education  in  a  university  had  ceased  to  be  a  rarity  long  before 
such  separate  institutions  were  established  as  are  mentioned  above.  In  all  branches 
of  wholesale  business  are  found  persons  who  have  graduated  from  a  university  and 
secured  an  academic  degree  (A.  B.). 

The  true  appreciation  of  this  fact  is  made  difficult  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the 
seemingly  ineradicable  notion  prevailing  there  that  an  American  university  is  no  more 
than  a  German  gymnasium,  and  the  American  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  about  equal  to 
the  graduation  diploma  from  a  gymnasium  in  Germany.  This  latter  view  is  only  mis- 
taking the  American  bachelor  for  the  French  "bachelier."  Now  as  concerns  the 
inferiority  of  the  American  universities,  this  conclusion  is  caused  not  only  by  an 
erroneous  estimate,  but  also  by  an  erroneous  mode  of  inquiry.  It  is  not  possible  to 
state  what  American  universities  taken  as  a  whole  are  worth.  They  are  not,  like  the 
German,  regulated  officially  and  forced  into  a  prescribed  form,  which  circumscribes 
the  still  far-reaching  liberty  of  the  teacher,  but  each  is  an  organism  of  its  own;  each 
expresses  the  individual  views  of  its  founders  and  administrators.     State  franchises, 

«  TUat,  however,  is  the  essential  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assertion  that  in  Germany  commercial 
apprenticeship  is  the  general  usage  must  be  taken  with  many  allowances.  For  numerous  cases  may  be 
found  In  which  apprenticeship  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mere  form  In  which  Is  clothed  greedy 
utilization  ol  Juvenile  labor.  But,  adding  here  and  deducting  there,  the  difference  remains  that  in  one 
country  commercial  ftpprentlcoahip  exists  as  a  regular  institution  and  that  the  other  lacks  this  insti- 
tution. 
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which  here  also  exercise  a  certain  influence,  date  from  different  years,  and  even  to-day 
represent  .quite  a  variety  of  views  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  To-day  there  is 
in  America  a  pretty  well-defined  group  of  universities  which  ha\je  a  fully  justified 
claim  ho  being  taken  in  earnest,  and  whose  claim  is  in  no  wise  denied  by  the  European 
learned  world.  To  these  institutions  belong  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Columbia,  also  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (which  was  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  higher 
education  independent  of  Europe);  the  University  of  Chicago,  almost  too  munificently 
endowed  by  its  founder.  Rockefeller,  for  competition  with  others;  also  State  institu- 
tions like  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  California,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  others.** 

If,  aside  from  these,  there  is  a  large  ntunber  of  inferior  institutions  using  the  same  name 
of  "university,"  if  in  the  South,  for  instance,  many  institutions  are  cfidled  "colleges  "  6 
which  rank  far  below  a  German  gymnasium,  these  facts  should  not  lead  us  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  those  mentioned  above.  In  case  there  were,  besides  the  21  univer- 
sities of  the  German  Empire,  a  large  number  of  inferior  institutions  of  lean;^ng  that 
could  not  be  prevented  from  calling  themselves  universities,  it  would  in  no  way 
diminish  the  value  of  the  21  universities.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  simply  oblige 
the  investigator  of  German  higher  seats  of  learning  to  study  each  group  of  universities 
by  itself.  This  obligation  is  in  point  of  fact  laid  upon  everyone  who  makes  a  study 
of  higher  educational  institutions  in  America.  When  I  said  that  to  see  an  academ- 
ically educated  merchant  in  America  is  an  everyday  experience,  the  merchant  who 
has  his  degree  of  A.  B.  from  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell,  or  a  similar  institution 
of  high  standing  is  meant. 

Though  the  errors  that  have  arisen  from  confounding  various  institutions  in  America 
calling  themselves  "universities"  may  have  been  excusable  in  the  past,  they  are  so 
no  longer,  since  Mtinsterberff  in  his  book  "Die  Amerikaner"  has  given  us  a  truly 
classical  description  of  American  universities. 

For  another  reason,  also,  a  general  review  of  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  Ameri- 

o  About  five  or  six  years  ago  the  most  important  American  universities  foiped  an  association,  which 
is  very  exacting  (w&hicrisch)  in  the  admission  of  new  members.  Although  in  the  list  of  members  there 
are  a  few  institutions  the  names  of  which— despite  manifold  opportunities — I  can  not  remember  having 
been  mentioned  when  universities  of  the  first  rank  were  quoted,  still  the  list  on  the  whole  gives  a  good 
idea  of  what  in  the  American  learned  world  may  claim  to  be  of  first  rank. 

b  Aside  from  the  low  standing  of  many  colleges  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  word  "college"  in 
America  is  not  everywhere  used  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  Thus,  for  instance,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  ''business  colleges"  make  use  of  it.  It  has  also  become  quite  customary  to  call  private 
business  schools  or  so-called  drilleries  colleges,  as  when  with  us  such  an  institution  would  advertise 
itself  as  Schulze's  "Handelsakademie,"  without  being  an  academy  at  all.  In  late  years  sensible  edu- 
cators have  begun  to  use  the  term  "business  school"  in  place  of  the  more  pretentious  one;  so  that 
among  people  who  look  deei)er  the  mere  fact  of  an  Institution  calling  itself  a  school  becomes  a  recom- 
mendation. In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  error  often  made  in  judging  American 
educational  institutions.  It  is  emphasized  that  manv  a  high  institution  accomplishes  too  little,  and 
not  noticed  how  the  greater  diversity  often  shows  Itsell  in  the  fact  that  many  preparatory  or  secondary 
institutions  run  way  ahead  of  the  average  course;  that  there  are  secondary  schools  (high  schools) 
which  reach  up  into  the  colleges,  not  merely  lead  up  to  it,  as  for  instance  the  Central  High  School  of 
Philadelphia,  which,  founded  in  1837,  is  at  present  under  the  principalship  of  Professor  Herrick.  This 
school  has  a  commercial  department  (high  school  of  commerce)  which  is  attended  by  450  students  out 
of  a  total  of  1,G50  attending  the  whole  school.  Here  are  read  the  commercial  press,  e8i>eclally  the  London 
Weekly  Ck)mmerclal  Intelligence  and  the  consular  reports  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
students  prepare  scrapbooks  under  the  guidance  of  their  teachers.  These  methodically  arranged 
scrapbooks  furnish  the  basis  for  scientific  beginners'  work,  which  is  selected  with  great  pedagogical 
skill.  The  students  range  jn  age  between  15  and  19.  When  leaving  this  school  they  are  enabled  to 
enter  the  second  year  of  a  college.  The  principal  advises  them  to  enter  college  (which  from  10  to  12  per 
cent  of  the  young  people  do),  not  the  Wharton  School,  specifically  devoted  to  commercial  science, 
because  he  considers  it  better  for  their  future  career-  to  pay  great  attention  to  general  education. 
Still,  most  of  the  graduates  seem  to  seek  their  college  education  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance;  some  enter  schools  of  engineering,  and  still  others  enter  a  law  school  without  first  going 
to  college. 
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can  and  (l^man  univeimties  is  indispensable,  to  wit,  to  luiswer  the  question:  What 
position  does  an  academically  educated  merchant  hold  in  America?  This  review  is 
best  effected  from  a  historic  standpoint,  since  for  both  forms  of  oiganization  there 
is  found  a  common  historical  basis  in  the  £urot>ean  univeraity  constitution  of  the 
middle  ages.  This  ancient  European  uniyersity  constitution  recognized  in  the 
western  European  countries  only  three  faculties,  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  The 
preparation  for  these  faculty  studies  was  included  in  a  traditional  round  of  seven 
subjects  of  study,  called  the  seven  liberal  arts,  which  were  taught  by  the  "artists" 
(professionals).  Whoever  had  finished  the  course  of  the  seven  arts  received  the 
academic  degree  of  Baccalaureus,  and  was  then  admitted  to  one  of  the  three  faculties. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  allowed  to  act  as  assistant  to  the  "artists."  In  Germany 
the  "artists"  aspired  to  become  an  independent  faculty,  having  the  same  standing 
as  the  other  three,  and  they  succeeded  in  this  by  being  made  the  philosophic  faculty. 
To  this  new  faculty  was  assigned  among  other  duties  that  of  preparing  teachers,  as 
the  three  older  faculties  prepared  clergymen,  judges,  and  physicians.  Althou^ 
the  aims  of  the  philosophical  faculty  never  were  as  sharply  defined  as  this  would 
indicate,  and  although  to-day  there  is  scarcely  another  definition  possible  than  that 
the  philosophical  faculty  represents  all  the  branches  of  study  not  specifically  assigned 
to  the  three  <dder  faculties,  yet  there  id  visible  in  this  course  of  "development  the  fact 
that  the  modem  German  universities  have  each  become  simply  a  cluster  of  profes- 
sional schools,  which  have  discarded  all  arrangements  designed  merdy  to  serve  gen- 
eral education  (like  the  ancient  corpus  of  the  seven  liberal  arts). 

The  development  has  gone  in  the  opposite  direction  in  America.  Here  the  ancient 
society  of  "artists''  has  not  only  maintained  itself  under  the  name  of  "  college''  but  has 
been  fostered  with  especial  care.  In  imitation  of  similar  English  institutions,  the 
Americans  have  made  out  of  the  former  mere  preparatory  schools  for  professional 
studies  an  institution  for  general  educati<Hi,  the  principal  instrumentality  of  that  gen- 
eral culture  which  represents  the  educational  ideal  of  the  Americans.  Thus  the  com- 
plete structiu-e  of  the  American  university  consists  of  two  entirely  separate  parts:  (1) 
the  college  having  as- a  rule  a  four  years'  course  leading  up  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and 
(2)  a  system  of  professional  schools  for  theologians,  jurists,  physicians,  secondary 
teachers,  chemists,  architects,  and  engineers;  hence  imdergraduate  work  on  the  one 
hand,  post-graduate  wprk  on  the  other.  The  American  is  perfectly  clear  about  the 
fact  that  what  has  raised  the  "educated"  man  above  the  uneducated  multitude  is  the 
general  culture  which  he  received  at  college,  not  the  legal,  medical,  or  other  profes- 
sional knowledge  which  he  may  have  acquired  for  the  purpose  erf  his  calling. 

For  this  reason  the  position  of  an  educated  man  in  America  differs  vitally  from  that 
of  one  in  Germany.  That  in  America  a  college-bred  man  is  not  esteemed  more  than 
he  who  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  lower  grade  of  education,  is  not  at  all  true.  Aside 
from  a  certain  arrogant  bearing,  which  is  perhaps  the  necessary  concomitant  of  a 
strongly  democratic  constitution,  as  a  certain  excessive  humility  is  the  result  of  the 
opposite  form  of  government  it  must  be  said  that  the  American  capable  of  judging 
knows  very  well  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  higher  education  in  others.  With  us 
Germans  a  lawyer  is  valued  higher  than  a  cobbler  because  he  is  a  lawyer,  while  in 
America  ho  is  esteemed  higher  only  because,  and  in  so  far,  as  he  received  a  general 
culture  which  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  his  professional  studies.  A  law  student  who 
(as  is  sometimes  the  case)  has  gained  admission  to  the  law  school  without  a  college 
education  is,  indeed,  considered  merely  an  artisan  in  the  trade  of  law;  and  contrari- 
wise, persons  who  have  finished  their  college  education  without  entering  a  profes- 
sional school,  are  everywhere  the  equals  of  lawyers,  medical  men,  etc. 

How  far  this  ideal,  determined  by  existing  educational  aims,  is  realized  in  actual 
life  in  America,  I  am  unable  to  state  after  so  brief  a  sojourn.  But  an  educational  sj's- 
tem  is  characterised  not  only  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  put  into  practice,  but  also  by 
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tile  general  viewB  which  aire  eBterUined  Fegardingit  whether  these  views  are  realized 
or  only  are  striving  for  realization.  If  we  compare  the  educational  views  oi  America 
from  the  standpoint  of  general  culture  with  those  of  Germany,  we  have  not  the  least 
caoee  for  superior  aiis.  In  the  German  imiversities  during  the  last  few  generations 
erven^thing  has  been  dooB  away  with  that  reminded  of  the  form^  mission  of  the  uni- 
vecsity  as  an  institotion  of  general  culture.  Even  far  into  die  19Ui  century  there 
existed  at  least  the  theoretical  requiranent  that  the  students  of  the  three  ancient  facul- 
ties should  utilize  the  philosophical  kculty  as  an  agency  of  general  culture.  When 
the  requirement  of  medical  students,  ior  instaRce,  to  hear  a  ccmrse  of  lectures  in  logic 
and  psychology  was  abolished,  they  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  an  old  and  absurd  formality 
(Zopf).  In  the  same  manner  was  viewed  the  obligation  of  law  students  to  hear  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lectures  in  the  ]^iloeophical  faculty.  It  may  be  quite  right  to  say  tha^ 
these  regulations  merely  existed  on  paper,  and  hence  had  no  longer  any  significance. 
But  at  8<Mne  point  of  their  gradual  relaxation  we  should  have  become  ccmscious  that 
those  ancient  requirements,  which  in  their  last  stage  had  become  ridiculous,  had  once 
had  a  very  great  significance,  Uiat  they  expressed  the  necessity  of  a  gen^^  culture  for 
the  professional  man.  To-day  in  Germany  the  not  very  pleasing  state  of  affairs  exists 
in  which  professional  men  inherit  a  veneraticm  which  dates  back  to  the  times  when 
prc^essional  training  was  indeed  synonymous  with  general  culture,  and  the  members  ctf 
learned  professicHis  emphasize  this  inheritance  perhaps  the  stronger  the  less  they  can 
give  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  general  culture  themselves. 

It  is  therefore  quite  comprehensible  that  in  opposition  to  the  attempts  at  European- 
izing  the  American  universities  there  is  noticeable  a  counter  current.  During  the  pro- 
ceedings ot  the  great  St.  Louis  congress  of  the  learned  worid,  and  in  many  conveifvitions 
among  ita  participants,  the  opinion  was  strongly  expressed  on  the  part  of  American* 
that  there  is  no  occasion  "to  reform  away*'  an  institution  like  the  college,  which  has 
been  historically  developed  on  American  soO. 

In  the  light  of  this  background  of  general  college  education  the  American  commer- 
cial schools  are  better  imd«'Btood.  The  American  university  organization  including 
(a)  a  college  and  (6)  a  professional  school  sjretem,  the  American  higher  commerciid 
school  movement  may  either  aim  at  making  the  new  educational  agency  merely  a  new 
modification  of  the  college,  or  at  establishing  a  new  professional  school  by  the  side  of 
the  old  ones.  The  Americans  have  chosen  the  former  in  almost  every  case,  and  have 
thereby  given  the  movement  that  characterbtic  feature  of  aiming  at  general  culture. 
Even  the  Wharton  School,  at  Philadelphia,  from  whose  name  no  connection  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  could  be  sunnised,  gives  in  fact  no  other  than  the  same 
college  education  that  is  offered  by  the  university,  but  in  a  form  more  adapted  to  the 
future  business  man,  especially  by  laying  stress  upon  branches  which  will  be  of  use 
to  him  (political  economy,  exchange,  finance,  etc.).  This  appears  more  plainly  still 
in  the  organization  of  commercial  departments  like  that  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  give  external  evidence  of  their  parallelism  to  the  ordinary  college. 

But  since  the  American  college  (despite  its  stricter  discipline,  compared  with  the 
German  academic  freedom)  does  not  tie  the  student  entirely  to  a  predetermined 
cour*,  but  allows  him,  especially  in  the  upper  grades,  a  wide  selection  of  optional 
studies,  the  future  mercliant  has  an  opportunity  at  every  well-equipped  college  to 
construct,  as  it  were,  a  commercial  college  course  of  his  own,  by  means  of  a  judicious 
selection  of  studies.  In  fact,  the  university  professors  count  upon  having  among  their 
students  a  numerous  contingent  of  young  men  who  intend  to  enter  business  later.  In 
Harvard  I  attended  the  opening  lecture  of  Professor  Taussig  on  general  political  econ- 
omy. Without  knowing  that  liis  guest  was  interested  in  the  question  of  commercial 
education,  he  addressed  his  words  particularly  to  that  class  of  his  hearers  who  intended 
to  become  business  men.  He  told  them  that  the  importance  of  the  study  of  political 
economy  for  the  business  man  lay  not  in  its  guaranty  to  render  money-making  easier, 
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but  in  promising  greater  happiness  for  the  future^  merchant,  inasmuch  as  he  would 
better  understand  and  value  the  place  allotted  to  him  in  the  mechanism  of  human 
society.** 

It  is  clear  to  university  professors  who  advocate  that  instruction  in  political  econ- 
omy should  have  more  reference  to  mercantile  occupations,  that  the  platform  lecture 
is  not  a  good  substitute  for  commercial  schooling.  They  lay  stress  upon  illustrations 
taken  from  commercial  life  and  the  like  solely  because  they  see  that,  according  to  their 
pedagogical  experience,  this  is  the  best  way  to  lead  that  class  of  young  students  to 
gain  a  general  cultiu-e;  of  which  the  higher  commercial  profession  stands  so  much  in 
need.  If  at  any  of  the  American  universities  a  commercial  department  parallel  to 
the  general  college  course  is  established,  it  is  essentially  only  an  effort  to  make  gen- 
end  education  palatable  to  the  students.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
colleges  of  general  culture,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  the  mercantile  profession, 
and  the  specific  higher  commercial  schools,  have  the  same  piirpoee.  In  ,the  city  of 
New  York  there  are  two  universities,  Columbia  and  the  New  York  University,  the 
former  without,  the  latter  with  a  separate  higher  commercial  department.  But  for 
the  piuposeof  commercial  education,  the  latter  is  not  necessarily  preferred.  The 
gen«^  advantages  which  the  Columbia  is  said  to  have,  give  to  this  university  the 
preponderance  also  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  primarily  seek  commercial  education. 
And  if  the  deliberations  now  going  on  at  Columbia  end  in  establishing  a  s^arate 
higher  commercial  branch,  it  would  not  in  the  least  mean  a  revolutionary  change, 
since  for  future  merchants  likewise  general  culture  would  be  the  chief  educational  aim. 

An  exception  to  this  system  is  found,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  in  the  Tuck  School  at 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  American  higher 
commercial  school  which  is  exclusively  arranged  for  postgraduate  work — that  b  to  say, 
it  is  a  professional  faculty,  side  by  side  with  the  law  and  medical  faculties,  for  stu- 
dents who  have  graduated  from  the  college.  I  regret  very  much  not  to  have  had 
time  to  accept  an  invitation  from  a  former  teacher  of  this  institution,  and  to  study  it 
myself.  According  to  all  I  heard  about  it,  the  coiUBe  of  study,  which  goes  very  deeply 
into  special  branches  of  commerce,  seems  to  have  had  for  a  result  that  the  school  is 
not  frequented  by  future  merchants,  so  much  as  by  students  who,  besides  the  oppor- 
tunities for  general  culture,  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for 
professorships  in  higher  commercial  schools.  If  this  be  true,  Dartmouth  would  have 
solved  another  and  hitherto  almost  wholly  neglected  problem,  that  of  the  professional 
training  of  commercial  school  teachers. 

If  the  views  here  expressed  be  accepted,  namely,  that  the  American  higher  com- 
mercial school  is  in  the  main  only  a  hybrid  college  provided  with  a  certain  mercantile 
bait,  the  movement  in  favor  of  higher  education  for  merchants  is  essentially  only  a  part 
of  a  much  more  extensive  movement  for  higher  education  in  general,  intended  to  draw 
larger  numbers  of  students  into  the  fold  of  the  college.  In  that  country,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  the  most  varied  descent,  representing  the  most  different  kinds  of  education 
and  lack  of  education,  the  American  college,  whose  diversity  and  capacity  for  adapta- 
tion surprise  us,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  the  most  homogeneous  element  of  Amer- 
ican culture.     College  men,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  form  among  themselves  a 


a  Listening  to  other  opening  lectures  gave  mo  opportunities  to  inform  myself  of  the  general  level  of 
university  instruction  in  America.  The  opening  lecture  in  Harvard,  mentioned  above,  was  intended 
for  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  and  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  first  lecture  of  a  semes- 
ter in  a  German  university.  In  Yale  I  heard  a  similar  lecture  by  Professor  Emery,  and  in  Columbia 
one  of  the  first  of  Professor  Seligman's.  In  the  two  last-named  institutions  the  level  of  the  lectures 
(though  delivered  before  somewhat  older  students)  was  perceptibly  lower,  but  apparently  only  because 
the  professors  thought  it  proper  from  i)edagogical  motives  to  proceed  cautiously  In  the  lectures  of  the 
first  semester.  The  libraries  of  reference  in  the  study  halls,  which  I  examined  at  Cohunbla,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  did  not  contain  mere  school  text-books,  but  had  the  aspect 
of  university  study.  I  received  the  same  impression  from  the  detailed  information  given  to  me  by  Dr. 
Alvin  S.  Johnson  (Columbia)  concerning  his  course  in  the  history  of  economics. 
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eertain  comimmity  of  c«dtnre,  wfatk  those  who  have  not  been  to  college  not  only  lack 
its  cultural  influence,  but  also  lacjc  for  their  degree  of  education  a  standard  of  measure* 
ment  which  may  indicate  in  a  general  way  a  community  of  education  (such  as  is  indi- 
cated with  us  by  the  title  ^* graduate  of  gymnasium/'  or  the  diploma  of  "one  year's 
voluntary  army  service").  Whatever  advantage  th^  American  expects  from  a  good 
theoretical  education  he  ascribes  to  the  college.  When  a  father  tries  to  convince  his 
son  that  anyone  who  intends  to  make  money  must  first  learn  something,  he  has  no 
other  way  to  that  end  in  mind  save  going  to  college.  Hence  the  college  is  the  ideal  of 
American  cultural  life.    The  land  is  himgry  for  college  education.    *    *    * 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  movement  has  spread  to  a  different  extent 
in  different  branches  of  business.  According  to  my  experience  opposition  to  college 
education  is  greatest  among  merchants  or  traders,  l^es  among  manufacturers,  simply 
because  among  the  latter  learning  is  a  watchword,  and  to  an  American  technical 
methods  and  other  theoretical  knowledge  are  much  more  an  undivided  field  gI  intel^- 
lectual  effort  than  with  us.  A  very  pretty  story  is  told  of  how  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican silk  importer  illustrated  the  importance  to  a  merchant  of  learning,  by  an  example 
taken  from  his  own  branch  of  commerce.  "There  was  a  time  when  the  people  of 
Lyon  in  France  thought  they  imderstood  everything  that  concerned  silk  manufacture, 
while  the  men  of  Krefeld  in  Germany,  and  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  thought  they 
understood  all  that  better.  Krefeld  never  attempted  to  learn  from  Lyon  or  Zurich, 
Lyon  never  from  Krefeld  or  Zurich,  and  Zurich  never  from  Lyon  or  Krefeld.  But  the 
American  silk  manufacturers  knew  that  they  did  not  know  all  that  could  be  known  of 
tiiis  branch.  So  they  sat  at  the  feet  of  all  three,  and  learned  from  each.  That  is  the 
chief  reason  why  the  Americans  made  such  rapid  progress  in  so  short  a  time;  they  were 
open  to  conviction." 

Especially  in  the  banking  business  opposition  to  higher  education  dwindles  more 
and  more.  In  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  a  college-bred  man  is  no  rarity.  But 
what  is  more  important,  if  you  talk  with  a  member  of  the  exchange  who  has  not 
enjoyed  a  higher  education  he  will  never  recommend  for  his  sons  a  school  education 
such  as  he  had  to  content  himself  with,  but  will  have  them  go  to  college.  The  owner 
of  one  of  the  first  New  York  banking  institutions,  who  just  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
was  debating  with  himself  as  to  whether  or  not  his  son  should  enter  a  college,  said  to 
me  as  foUows:  "I  do  not  belong  to  the  college  enthusiasts.  I  see  plainly  that  the 
argument  in  favor  of  a  college  education  for  a  future  business  man  may  be  met  with 
weighty  counter  arguments.  But  despite  it  all,  I  also  see  that  the  decision  will  be 
in  favor  of  the  college.  For  if  my  son  does  not  attend  a  college  he  will,  later  on,  have 
friends  who  have  received  a  higher  education,  and  in  this  circle  ho  will  be  the  only 
one  without  it.  This  is  so  important  for  the  future  that  it  will  probably  decide  me 
to  send  him  to  college,  although  I  might  be  convinced  (which,  however,  is  not  exactly 
the  case)  that  a  college  education  is  of  no  special  use  to  a  banker."  Before  I  returned 
to  Europe  I  met  the  son  of  this  gentleman  as  a  freshman  at  Yale,  and  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  economists  to  whom  I  related  my  conversation  with  the  father  said: 
"That  man  has  grasped  the  situation.  It  is  all  up  with  the  high  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican business  men  in  the* life  of  the  nation  when  they  fail  to  acquire  a  higher  educa- 
tion." 

In  no  branch  of  business,  however,  is  the  desire  for  the  academic  education  of  the 
younger  generation  for  the  leading  positions  so  almost  imiversal  as  in  the  transporta- 
tion business.  Here  the  movement  for  higher  education  finds  no  opposition.  This 
is  owing  to  the  peculiar  i)osition  which  distinguishes  those  charged  with  organization 
in  the  transportation  business  and  their  education.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  theoretic  education  required  for  an  organizer,  the  system  of  transportation  has 
one  peculiarity  which  it  shares  with  absolutely  no  o  her  branch  of  business  activity. 
The  specific  mark  of  distinction  of  an  organizer  may  be  said  to  be  essentially  this, 
that  he  imderstands  how  to  secure  execution^jf  his  orders  even  in  his  abeence.    There 
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n  <mly  one  branch  ol  bumness  in  which  personsl  ftbaence  of  the  manager  resnlte  froea 
the  very  natnie  of  the  bteinesB  opetattoBs.  That  is  the  bianch  idtich  has  to  effect 
changes  in  space,  i.  e.^  transpCHtation:.  In  all  other  blanches  ol  busiaeBS  there  may 
or  may  not  be,  far  from  the  centfal  estabHshment  of  the  owner,  depositories,  wace- 
houses,  brsnch  houses,  agencies;  but  in  the  traniftortation  busineas  the  atednte 
Bequirement  is  that  tiiie  cars  proceed  to  a  distance,  and  that  hondreds  ol  stations 
dbouki  work  according  to  the  same  system,  whksh  system  can  be  contrived  and  set 
into  motion  only  at  the  central  office.  Hence,  transportation  business  is  the  highest 
school  for  business  organiaers.  A  taleot  to  devise  for  the  concrete  reqtdrements  d 
pcaetical  life  rules  and  regulaticms  which  are  rigid  enough  to  secure  uniformi^,  and 
elastic  enough  to  guarantee  their  generd  ap^cability,  is  required  and  utilized,  i.  e., 
in  the  buaness  world  the  b^nes  of  tranexKirtation  is  that  point  where  the  demand 
lor  the  faculty  of  abstiact  thought  is  most  acutely  iek  by  the  man  of  business. 

JSil^er  belore  have  I  become  so  conscious  of  the  high  price  we  in  Germany  have 
paid  ior  making  the  business  of  transportation  a  Government  aftair  as  when  I  viewed 
the  appareatiy  far-removed  subject  of  commercial  education.  In  America  not  only 
the  entire  system  of  railroads  is  in  the  hands  oi  private  individuals,  but  also  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems.  The  fact  that  ndlioad  presidents  are  not  State  officers 
as  in  Germany^  but  business  men,  and  that  a  not  inoonsidemble  number  of  ^olesale 
merchants  and  manulacturerB  go  through  the  echoed  of  transportation  business  in  their 
younger  years,  or  give  it  the  results  of  their  experience  in  later  years,  has  given  the 
Amierican  business  world  quite  a  difierent  position  in  the  social  structure  of  the  nation. 
One  only  needs  to  imagine  what  a  different  aspect  our  Gennan  business  world  would 
assume,  how  differently  it  would  be  regarded,  if  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
men  were  part  of  that  world.  I  will  not  have  it  understood  that  I  am  in  principle 
opposed  to  government  acquisition  of  the  means  of  transportation,  but  one  need  not 
be  an  opponent  ol  state  railroads  in  order  to  emphasize  the  social  dislocation  which 
has  taken  place  with  us  compared  with  other  nations.  One  may  be  in  favor  of  the 
purchase  of  an  object  and  yet  be  keenly  conscious  of  the  high  price  involved.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  the  vastly  different  social  aspects  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  two  countries  when  the  attitude  of  the  American  business  man  toward 
acadranic  study  was  to  be  explained. o 

A  certain  intimate  connection  between  tbe  business  world  and  the  scientific  world 
displays  itself  in  America  not  exclusively  in  the  form  of  an  aspiration  for  academic 
education  for  the  future  generation.  The  present  generation  of  business  men  also  par- 
ticipates in  the  literary  life  of  the  nation  more  actively  than  in  Germany.  More  fre- 
quently than  with  us  we  meet  in  scientific  periodicals  with  essays  upon  American 
aiffairs  written  by  business  men.  Thus,  for  instance,  last  year  a  practical  banker 
(Ch.  A.  Conant)  discussed  "The  Limping  Standard"  in  one  of  the  most  noted  period- 
icals devoted  to  political  economy,  '*The  Political  Science  Quarterly."  A  book  val- 
iiable  for  its  abundance  of  practical  information  concerning  the  frauds  perpetrated  in 
speculation,  even  though  it  may  not  bo  considered  strictly  scientific,  is  the  one  of  John 
Hill  (of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade)  entitled  ''Gold  Bricks  of  Speculation."  When 
on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  in  1895,  a  memorial  on  American  trade  was  published 
("One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce,"  edited  by  Chauncoy  M.  Dcpew),  a 
large  number  of  American  business  men  contributed  to  tliis  literary  enterprise.  Hie 
history  of  boards  of  trade  was  treated  by  Orr,  president  of  the  N  e w  York  Board  of  Trade. 
The  director  of  the  well-known  Bradstreet  Company  (Ch.  F.  Clark)  wrote  on  more  gen- 

a  The  inquiry  of  Thwing,  mmtioned  before,  nevertheless  contains  also  a  considerable  number  of  replies 
from  railroad  men  against  college  education  (see  pp.  C&-74  of  his  book) ;  but  this  may  be  attributed  to 
an  innate  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  attempted  to  represent  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question  generously,  so  as  not  to  appear  to  slight  it.  But  ev^en  after  reading  this  side  of  the  question, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  oi  the  fact  that  by  far  the  great  majority  of  railroad  business  men  favor  academic 
education. 
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era!  subjects.  Foreign  trade  '^from  Hie  standpoint  ol  a  trader''  was  discussed  by  Gh. 
K- Flint  of  the  firm  Flint,  Eddy  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  Wall  street  was  discussed  by  Y.  P. 
Townsend,  president  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank;  Advert bing  in  America,  by  F.  W. 
Ayer,  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  firm  N.  W.  Ayer  <&  Son;  the  telephone  received  attention 
horn  the  president  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Y.  £.  Hudson,  of  Boston; 
W.  Lawrence,  president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  wrote  on  American 
wool  production. 

Without  pronouncing  upon  the  average  value  of  these  contributions,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is  in  them  a  great  deal  of  information  which  one  would  look 
for  in  vain  in  the  scientific  writings  of  theoretical  men.  I  had  been  assured  that  there 
was  no  literature  in  America  on  American  boards  of  trade  which  would  give  me  as  much 
as  an  entering  wedge  for  further  investigations.  In  the  memorial  mentioned,  however, 
I  found  thb  wedge.  At  any  rate,  this  literature  shows  that  the  business  profession  is 
itself  beginning  to  use  the  pen  concerning  its  own  affaim.  In  Germany  such 'a  book  as 
the  one  mentioned  would  be  written  almost  exclusively  by  secretaiiee  of  boards  ol 
commerce  and  university  teachers,  among  whom  a  merchant  as  author  would  feel  like 
Saul  among  tlje  prophets. 

That  part  of  the  American  business  world  is  interested  in  higher  commercial  educa* 
tion,  is  anxious  to  guide  scholarly  investigations  toward  subjects  of  interest  to  busineas 
men,  in  order  to  show  by  discussing  them  what  significance  theoretical  knowledge  pes* 
sesscs  for  practical  life.  The  means  to  this  end  is  the  prize  contest.  In  Chicago  the 
wholeFale  clothing  firm  of  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  has  offered  lour  prises,  one  each  of 
$1,000,  $500,  $300,  and  $150,  lor  essays  on  the  following  seven  themes: 

1.  Causes  and  extention  of  the  modem  industrial  progress  in  Germany. 

2.  To  what  causes  may  be  attributed  the  late  success  of  American  competition  in 
European  markets. 

3.  Influence  of  trusts  and  combinations  upon  the  condition  of  Amierican  laborers. 

4.  Economic  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  present  colonies  for  their  mother 
countries. 

5.  Causes  of  the  panic  of  1893. 

6.  Wliat  form  of  education  can  be  recommended  for  the  industrial  uplift  of  the  Amer- 
ican wage-earners? 

7.  What  educational  method  is  best  suited  to  future  business  men? 

This  competition  is  open,  as  it  seems,  to  scientific  investigators  as  well  as  to  students 
as  an  exercise;  the  first  two  prizes  are  intended  for  persons  who  have  graduated  from  a 
college  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  other  two  for  students. 

Participation  of  business  men  in  the  movement  for  higher  commercial  education  is, 
however,  active  in  a  still  stronger  sense  of  the  word.  Distinguished  representatives  of 
the  American  business  world  have  ascended  the  lecture  platform,  in  order* themselves 
to  teach  the  young  men  what  they  thought  they  ought  to  know.  The  University  of 
Chicago  has  printed  the  lectures  which  were  delivered  in  its  College  of  (>>mmerce  and 
Administration  by  practical  business  men  on  their  own  profepsion.  These  lectures 
form  the  first  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  college  in  1904.  [The  author  here 
quotes  the  list  of  contents,  giving  names,  positions,  and  subjects  of  the  lecturers. — 
Tkanslator.] 

Almost  equally  significant  with  the  participation  of  these  business  men  in  college 
work  is  their  reception  by  the  representatives  of  the  learned  world.  The  editing  of 
this  collection  of  lectures  was  done  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Hatfield,  the  introductory  essay  was 
written  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Laughlin.  Professor  Hatfield  in  his  preface  admits  that  he  is 
in  no  wise  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  opinion  that  the  university  should  make  it 
its  mission  to  educate  for  business.  "  But,"  he  continues,  "though  the  university  can 
not  undertake  to  educate  for  business,  it  can  iteelf  be  educated  by  business  men,  who 
bring  to  it  new  points  of  view,  an  intellect  of  refreshing  vivacity,  helpful  criticism, 
and  activity  of  mind,  even — suggestive  errors,  all  of  which  b  adapted  to  shake  the 
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faiih  of  the  man  of  academic  learning  in  dogmas,  or  at  least  induce  him  to  examine 
anew  the  claims  of  his  dognnas  to  sovereign  authority."  Reaching  back  into  the  his- 
tory of  political  economy,  he  reminds  us  of  what  this  science  owes  to  Ricardo,  the 
stock  broker,  to  the  banker  Newmarch,  the  manufacturer  Montchr^tien,  the  merchant 
Gresham,  etc.  Among  American  economists,  Professor  Laughlin  certainly  belongs  to 
those  who  most  decidedly  adhere  to  the  demand  for  exact  definition,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  an  accident  that  the  representative  of  this  tendency  has  taken  the  leadership, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  drawing  practical  men  into  the  debate.  Cooperation  of  abstract 
thinkers  and  men  of  concrete  business  practice  is  certainly  a  union  creditable  to  both 
parties. 

In  consequence  of  the  active  and  widespread  interest  in  higher  commercial  educa- 
tion, it  was  but  natural  that  the  great  associations  in  the  American  business  world 
should  begin  to  move  in  the  matter.  That  the  American  banking  interests  advocated 
higher  education,  and  that  the  American  Bankers*  Association  expressed  itsdf  in  tHis 
sense,  is  well  known  even  in  Germany.  In  1904,  during  its  annual  meeting,  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  for  the  establishment  of 
commercial  departments  in  universities.  Here  also  was  shown  how  far  academic  edu- 
cation has  already  extended  among  business  men.  The  mover  of  the  resolution, 
Doctor  Holland  (Pittsbiug)  could  state  the  case  briefly,  by  saying:  **A  laige  number 
of  you  gentlemen  are  college  men  yourselves."  The  present  attempts  at  establiehing 
in  Columbia  University  a  depsotment  of  higher  commercial  education  are  aided  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  the  question  may  arise  among  us  whether  or  not  higher 
commercial  education  in  America  is  not  on  the  road  to  become  altogether  too  theo- 
retical. To  settle  this  we  may  be  reminded,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  fact  that  college 
students  who  contemplate  entering  on  a  business  career  often  establish  a  certain  con- 
nection with  business  life  by  using  their  vacation  to  work  in  business  houses.  In  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  in  Philadelphia  an  employment  committee  arranges  for 
such  employment.  Not  only  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  future  employment, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  present  support,  the  earning  of  money  plays  an  important 
r61e  with  many  students.  The  Americans  themselves  are  not  quite  agreed  in  judging 
this  part  of  college  life.  Generally  the  college  is  considered  an  aristocratic  institution, 
and  the  young  dandy,  as  in  England,  is  often  looked  upon  as  the  t>'pical  student,  who 
goes  to  Harvard  or  Yale  simply  to  enjoy  college  life,  or,  as  we  say,  "sich  dort  Studien 
halber  aufhalt."  Indigent  students  who  get  through  their  college  life  by  working 
hard  and  wrestling  with  poverty  are  thought  to  be  exceptions.  But  one  hears  the 
opposite  view  frequently,  namely,  that  the  combination  of  study  and  earning  one's 
livelihood  is  characteristic  of  America;  that  the  great  number  of  students  who  earn 
their  own  support  is  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  general  accessibility  of  the  col- 
lege, and  gives  to  the  college  a  downright  democratic  character.  During  the  year  1904 
Prof.  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  made  the  attempt  through  an 
inquiry  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  students  earned  their  own  support.  The 
answers  differed  greatly.  For  some  colleges  the  percentage  was  60,  70,  and  even  90; 
Chicago  estimates  it  at  over  50,  and  even  universities  of  a  certain  aristocratic  tradition, 
like  Cornell  and  Yale,  reported  estimates  of  25  and  10  per  cent.  That  in  this  regard 
America  entertains  different  social  views  from  ours  is  beyond  all  doubt.  I  have  not 
been  satisfied  with  listening  to  stories  of  students  earning  their  livelihood  as  waiters, 
and  this  even  in  dining  rooms  of  universities  where  they  serve  their  own  fellow-stu- 
dents. I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  that  this  is  true,  and  hence  have  no  occasion 
to  distrust  the  often  made  statement  that  outside  of  the  time  of  servdng  meals  the  inter- 
course between  servitor  and  served  shows  no  trace  of  this  relation .  However,  I  believe 
the  assertion  that  this  earning  one's  li^^ing  does  not  affect  the  social  position  of  the 
students  rests  upon  an  optical  illiision  of  the  Americans.  For  from  the  highest  social 
stratum  of  American  students,  the  fraternities,  are  already  excluded  bo  many  strata 
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fitanding  socially  high  that  the  exclusion  of  the  poorest,  and  especially  the  exclusion 
of  waiter  students,  is  not  noticeable. 
/  Above  all,  there  acts  as  a  mighty  counterweight  to  making  the  higher  education  too 
I  theoretical  the  whole  American  life.  America  is,  despite  all,  the  business  continent. 
He  who  there  grows  up  is  reared  in  a  commercial  atmosphere.  Hence,  what  I  have 
said  concerning  the  estimation  in  which  theoretical  knowledge  is  held  there,  is  not  to  be 
understood  to  mean  that  I  intended  to  call  in  question  that  characteristic  of  American 
life.  But  the  statement  that  in  America  the  dollar  is  king  is  made  so  often  that  it 
would  seem  quite  proper  for  the  observer  to  designate  the  limits  within  which  it  is  true. 
In  the  sense  in  which  such  statements  are  made  concerning  America  to-day,  they  are 
untrue  in  two  particulars:  First,  they  create  the  impression  that  the  land  of  the  dollar 
hunters  values  only  immediate  gain,  and  has  no  mind  for  a  scientific  education  which, 
though  not  offering  immediate  returns,  guarantees  future  business  success.  This 
neglect  of  culture,  it  may  be  said,  is  foimd  here  and  there,  but  it  is  neither  as  general 
nor  as  great  as  is  believed  in  Germany .<»  The  contrary  opinion ,  it  seems  to  me,  is  spread- 
ing throughout  the  country.  Aside  from  that,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  in  American  life  the  possession  of  material  things  alone  is  valued.  The  worth 
of  the  ideal  possessions  of  mankind  is  recognized  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
And  in  the  American  movement  in  favor  of  higher  commercial  education  the  moving 
force  is  not  only  the  desire  for  better  equipment  for  making  money  (although  this  desira  • 
is  quite  praiseworthy),  but  also  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  business  world 
wish  to  secure  their  share  of  the  ideal  possessions  of  the  nation.    ) 

In  brieflysummarizingmyobservations  concerning  conmiercial  education,  I  may  say 
that  I  left  America  with  other  views  than  those  I  had  when  I  landed .  I  had  conie  to  hear 
what  disadvantages  the  practical  Americans  apprehended  from  such  higher  education 
for  business  men  as  had  been  planned  for  Germany,  and  I  fbund  that  the  most  essential 
difference  between  American  and  German  commercial  education  consisted  in  one  thing 
only,  namely,  that  we  have  practical  preparation  in  the  form  of  commercial  apprentice- 
ship, while  in  America  there  is  no  such  arrangement.  In  emphasizing  this  point,  I 
mark  the  chief  result  of  my  investigations  in  America.  Furthermore,  that  this  circum- 
stance does  not  play  a  r61e  in  the  hitherto  existing  literature  on  the  subject,  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  theoretical  instruction  and  the  system  of  apprenticeship  belong  to  two 
separate  branches  of  literature,  while  to  the  observer  who  travels  from  place  to  place  in . 
order  to  learn  the  conditions  prevailing,  and  not  to  write  a  book,  the  whole  subject 
unfolds  itself  in  all  its  aspects. 

If  this  difference  between  American  and  German  commercial  education  be  recog- 
nized as  fundamental,  and  considered  as  vital,  it  follows  that  the  highest  principle- 
governing  the  movement  for  higher  commercial  education  in  Germany  must  be  not 
to  repress,  even  indirectly,  the  system  of  apprenticeship.  Then  we  may,  with  refer- 
ence to  any  apprehended  injurious  effects  of  theoretical  instruction,  quietly  proceed 
in  our  plans,  being  sure  of  the  backbone  of  practical  preparation. 

The  second  result  of  my  journey  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  American  business  man  depends  primarily  not  on  attending  higher  commer- 
cial institutions,  but  on  his  participation  in  college  life  in  general.  This  fact  places 
the  problem  of  higher  commercial  education  even  for  Germany  in  quite  another  light. 

The  question  is,  for  what  purpose  is  an  academic  education  demanded  in  Germany 
for  members  of  the  business  class?    I  do  not  believe  that  the  chief  purpose  is  to  fur- 

a  In  Gorrnany,  Andrew  Carnegie's  utterances  in  this  regard  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  public 
opinion  in  the  American  business  world.  But  Thwing  has  shown  us  (pp.  29-42  of  his  book)  that  not  even 
Carnegie's  views  are  as  consistently  antiacademic  as  is  commonly  believed.  Furthermore,  Camegio 
s  tands  alone  among  his  associates  in  his  views,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  higher  commercial  education.  The 
speaker  during  the  commercial  congress  who  advocated  so  warmly  and  so  successfully  the  establishment 
of  higher  commercial  colleges,  camp  from  Pittsburg,  and  claimed  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  Carnegie. 
That  persons  who  are  his  intimate  friends  do  not  share  his  opinion  in  this  regard,  is  quite  in  accord  with 
my  own  observations. 
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nish  them  with  the  positive  technical  knowledge  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
business.  According  to  my  ideas,  the  movement  has  arisen  primarily  from  the  desire 
to  open  the  portals  of  higher  institutions  to  business  men  for  a  general  higher  educa- 
tion. Our  time  is  groping  in  the  dark  for  a  new  ideal  of  culture,  which  will  of  course 
include  the  traditional  group  of  learned  men  of  the  nation,  but  will  not  permit  them 
to  pass  for  the  exclusive  possessors  of  culture.  The  commercial  claas  in  Germany, 
intending  to  establish  commercial  universities,  demands  with  us  (as  b  very  clearly 
the  case  in  Amerjca)  its  part  in  the  highest  national  culture,  the  essence  of  which 
consists  in  this,  that  in  aspiring  to  the  highest  it  recognizes  no  scholastic  restrictions. 

If  this  be  considered  the  essential  aim  of  the  German  commercial  university  move- 
ment, the  question  with  which  this  report  began — namely,  whether  in  practical 
America  injurious  effects  are  apprehended  from  the  introduction  of  academic  educa- 
tion for  business  men — can  not  be  put.  For  as  circumstances  now  are  in  America, 
academic  education  of  business  men,  that  is,  fellowship  of  highly  educated  business 
men  with  cultured  men,  is  already  an  accomplished  fact.  And  however  paradoxical 
it  may  sound,  I  can  not  formulate  the  impression  I  am  bringing  away  from  America 
in  any  other  way  than  by  saying  that  for  prominent  German  business  men  also  a 
university  education  is  needed,  because  otherwise  they  will  fall  behind  their  American 
colleagues,  especially  in  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  other  members  of 
the  nation,  an  estimation  which  conditions  their  vital  power  and  spirit  of  enterprise. 

But  whether  in  particular  for  the  future  German  commercial  university,  especially 
for  that  in  Berlin,  much  may  be  borrowed  from  the  American  system  of  education,  is 
difficult  to  say,  owing  to  the  great  differences  between  the  two  systems.  America  has 
especially  favorable  conditions  for  the  solution  of  this  problem.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
has  the  college,  which  offers  general  culture  to  all  professional  men  in  a  form  adapted 
to  the  commercial  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  premium  which  in  the  social  life  in 
America  is  set  upon  fellowship  with  the  educated  classes,  is  not  high  enough  to  justify 
apprehensions  of  educated  business  men  being  designated,  as  in  Germany,  "Latin 
merchants.*'  Of  the  intensity  of  that  fellowship  we  have  no  clear  conception  in 
Germany.  Whoever  b  a  graduate  of  Harvard  remains  a  voting  member  of  the  uni- 
versity for  life.  He  has  a  vote  five  years  after  his  graduation  upon  all  decisive  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  alumni.  He  always  remains  the  classmate  of  all  the  members 
of  his  date  found  in  the  pulpits  and  the  courts  of  the  country.  Everywhere  in  Ameri- 
can cities  university  clubs  are  formed,  to  which  only  A.  B.  men  have  admittance, 
and  in  which  merchants  with  a  college  education  are  as  well  represented  as  the  mem- 
bers of  professions  in  respect  to  which,  by  tradition  or  necessity,  an  academic  educa- 
tion is  taken  for  granted. 

This  is  an  end  which  we  can  not  reach  with  our  German  commercial  university 
movement.  As  for  America,  the  existence  of  the  college  is  the  starting  point  for  all 
academic  education  of  business  men,  so  for  us  in  Germany  there  is  the  negative  fact, 
that  every  institution  for  general  culture  which  goes  beyond  the  gjonnasium,  formerly 
existent  in  the  universities,  has  been  lost  to  us.  The  highest  culture  is,  with  us,  con- 
nected with  professional  schools,  and  the  commercial  universities  will  have  to  be  pro- 
fessional schools  also.  Hence  these  schools  will  be  obliged  to  offer  a  high  commer- 
cial education  which  includi»s  as  many  elements  of  general  culture  as  possible  and 
place  that  culture  in  the  foreground.  The  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the  schol- 
arly classes,  which  may  be  comparatively  harmless  under  American  circumstances, 
would  lead  in  Germany  to  an  embittering  division  of  the  mercantile  class  into  two 
sections,  which  would  change  into  its  opposite  any  advantage  derived  from  the  move- 
ment for  higher  commercial  education. 

Otherwise  expressed,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  essential  objects  of  the  German 
movement  for  higher  commercial  education  has  been  secured  already  in  America; 
that  we,  however,  can  not  reach  that  object  in  the  same  way,  but  must  strive  after  it 
in  an  opposite  way. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
EDUCATION  IN  LIBERIA. 

By  George  W,  Ellis, 
Secretary  of  U.  S-  Legation  at  Monrovia. 

The  great  drift  of  ecx)nomic  effort  is  toward  the  Tropics.  The  indications  are  that  the 
Tropics  will  furnish  the  battlefield  upon  which  the  future  is  to  witness  the  struggle  of  the 
nations  for  the  industrial  mastery  of  the  world.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this 
economic  effort  will  be  accompanied  by  an  intellectual  movement  that  wHl  work 
mighty  changes  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  Africans.  With  the  passing  of  the  years 
the  control  and  development  of  tropical  peoples  and  the  utilizing  and  exploitation  of 
tropical  resources  will  grow  in  increasing  importance  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth. o 

I.    IMPORTANCE   OF   WEST   AFRICA. 

The  growing  congestion  of  economic  and  population  centers  in  western  nations  is 
demanding  more  and  more  the  services  of  the  lands  and  resources  of  tropical  peoples. 
Africa  is  the  continent  of  the  future,  and  West  Africa  is  the  most  inviting  commercial 
field  of  our  time.  It  is  populated  by  millions  bom  to  trade.  Unrivaled  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  its  soil  and  imsurpassed  in  the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  products, 
West  Africa  is  the  home  of  much  that  may  be  utilized  for  the  sustenance,  comfort,  and 
delight  of  man. 

Tropical  nature  is  wont  to  sustain  the  idle  and  the  indolent  without  the  dint  of  labor. 
The  tendency  of  the  Tropics  is  toward  extravagance.  In  West  Africa  the  tropical  area 
is  so  vast  that  this  extravagance  is  on  the  largest  scale.  For  these  reasons,  with  the 
the  exception  of  Liberia,  the  nations  of  Europe  divided  West  Africa  among  themselves. 
Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  the  climate,  to  commercialize 
the  country,  and  to  harmonize  its  people  with  the  laws  of  civilization.  And  with  all 
the  difiiculties  encountered,  West  Africa  is  slowly  but  surely  progressing. 

n.    NATURAL  IMPORTANCE    OP  LIBERIA. 

Liberia  possesses  about  5  per  cent  of  the  West  African  coast  line.  It  is  an  independ- 
ent negro  republic,  dominated  and  ruled  entirely  by  black  men.  It  has  maintained 
unimpaired  its  sovereignty  for  fifty-seven  years. 6  Strategetic  in  position,  and  with  an 
area  of  48,000  square  miles,  it  is  so  rich  in  natural  resources  that  travelers  have  called 
it  the  ** garden  spot  of  West  Africa.*'    With  thirteen  xx)rts  of  entry,  it  extends  350  miU« 

o  Benjamin  Kidd,  The  Independent,  September  8, 18M. 
Mlaud  Book  of  Liberia,  by  8.  D.  Fergoson,  Jr. 
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along  the  coast  and  250  miles  into  the  interior,  witbm  aggregate  population  of  1,500,000, 
of  whom  25,000  are  emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  their  descendants.  Planted 
hy  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  1820,  Liberia  declared  its  independence  in 
1847.  In  language  and  institutions  the  Liberians  are  strongly  attached  to  the  United 
States.  Their  efforts  to  educate  themselves  and  to  assimilate  their  native  brethren 
ought  therefore  to  be  of  interest  to  the  American  people,* 

III.    SETTLEMENTS    AND   POLITICAL   DIVISIONS. 

A  fair  idea  of  education  in  Liberia  requires  some  knowledge  of  African  conditions, 
the  political  divisions,  and  the  local  distribution  of  the  ruling  population.  The  Re- 
public is  divided  into  four  general  divbions,  called  counties,  corresponding  to  Ameri- 
can States,  represented  by  senators  in  the  national  government.  The  counties  are 
subdivided  into  townships  and  incorporated  cities.  The  law  defines  the  township  to 
be  8  miles  square.  It  is  surveyed  as  fast  as  the  Americo-Liberian  requires  it  from  the 
public  domain.  The  ruling  population  is  distributed  as  follows  in  the  4  counties  and 
1  territory,  along  the  coast  and  up  the  several  rivers  of  the  Republic: 

ATnerico-Liberian  setilemenU. 


Counties. 


Montsenido. 

Basaa ^. 

SInoe 

Maryland 

Cape  Mount . . 


Number 
of  setti^- 
ments. 


M 
9 
6 
7 
3 


Total « 


IV.    LIBERIAN    EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEMS. 

Liberia  has  three  separate  systems  of  education  operating  within  the  Republic,  each 
under  different  management  and  supervision  and  deriving  its  financial  support  from  a 
different  source.  There  is  one  system  maintained  by  thp  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States;  another  by  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  and  still 
another  by  the  Liberian  Government.  This  is  explained  by  the  missionary  spirit 
which  entered  into  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  birth  of  the  Liberian  Republic.  It 
will  not  be  contended  by  those  familiar  with  educational  work  in  Liberia  that  even  all 
the  schools  comprehended  in  the  three  educational  systems  are  sufficient  in  all  respects 
to  meet  the  educational  demands  of  the  Republic.  They  have  thus  far,  however,  been 
sufficient  to  protect  the  institutions  of  the  Liberian  people  from  the  downward  influ- 
ences of  the  presence  and  daily  contact  with  backward  peoples;  they  have  demon- 
strated their  service  in  producing  leaders  in  Liberian  thought  and  action  and  afforded 
the  surest  and  safest  means  of  perpetuating  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  the  State. 
Under  discouragements,  difficulties,  and  dangers  peculiar  to  West  Africa,  Liberian 
educators,  against  groat  odds,  are  performing  a  valuable  service  for  the  Republic  and 
the  African. 

V.    DISTRIBUTION    OF  THE    METHODIST   SCHOOLS. 

The  Methodist  educational  system  partly  indicates  American  interest  in  the  future 
of  Liberia.  The  system  is  a  unit  within  itself,  containing  every  grade  from  the  primary 
to  the  college  course.  Its  schools  are  scattered  throughout  the  Republic.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  every  county.    The  committee  on  education  reported  to  the  Liberia 

a  Wbitaker's  Almanac,  1904. 
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Annual  Conference  of  1904, 26  schools,  with  43  teachers,  and  with  an  attendance  of  932 
pupils.    They  are  distributed  among  the  counties  as  follows: 


Location  and  name  of  institution. 


MONTSERRADO  COUNTY. 


College  of  West  Africa 

Mount  Olive 

Powelhviile 

Johnsonvilie 

Crawford  Mission. ., 

Caldwell 

White  Plains  Industrial  School  . 

White  Plains  School 

CrozJervilie 

Harrisburg 

Careysburg 


Total. 


BASSA  COUNTY. 


Lower  Buchanan. . 
Centra]  Buchanan. 
Upper  Buchanan. . 

Edfna 

FortsvlUe 


Total. 


SINCE  COUNTY. 


Greenville 

Binoe  River  Industrial  Mission  . 
Fishtown 


Total. 


MARYLAND  COUNTY. 


Capo  Palmas  Seminary 

Big  Town  Boarding  School . 

Mount  Town 

Oarraway 

Plebo 

Wisslka 

Ba  rraka 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Pupils. 


119 


316 


144 


110 
20 
42 
22 
14 
26 
18 


252 


932 


Teachers. 


21 


13 


43 


Schools. 


11 


7 
"26 


Of  the  foregoing  schools  11  are  in  Montserrado  County,  5  in  Bassa  County,  3  in 
Sinoe  County,  and  7  in  Maryland  County.  At  one  time  both  the  number  of  schools  and 
the  number  of  pupils  were  larger  than  those  reported  in  1904.  About  50  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  those  reported  are  native  Africans.  In  an  address  delivered  in  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  November  11,  1901,  the  superintendent  of  Methodist  education  in  Liberia,  speak- 
ing of  the  Methodist  College,  said:  "It  has  as  auxiliaries  33  elementary  and  grammar 
schools,  enrolling  1,223  pupils.  Of  this  number,  522  represent  those  who  were  bom  in 
heathenism.  These  are  among  our  brightest  and  most  promising  students."**  During 
the  year  1903,  six  schools  were  closed.  They  were  reported  to  the  annual  conference 
of  1904.    The  lack  of  funds  is  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  for  the  closing  of  the  six  schools. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  schools  is  about  1,000,  and  is  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  Americo-Liberian  and  the  African.  In  the  October  issue  of  World  Wide 
Missions,  1904,  the  superintendent  states  that  "about  1,000  students  are  enrolled  in 
our  schools,  induding  both  aborigines  and  Americo-Liberians.  The  former  are  increas- 
ing, constituting  now  nearly  50  per  cent  of  our  enrollment."* 

a  Address  by  superintendent  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  November  11, 1901. 
h  World  Wide  Missions,  October,  1904. 
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YI.   THE  COLLBQB  OF  WEST  APBICA. 

The  great  center  of  the  Methodist  school  system  is  the  college  of  West  Africa,  located 
at  Monrovia.  It  was  founded  in  1839  under  the  name  *  *  Liberia  Conference  Seminary,  *  '• 
with  Rev.  J.  A.  Burton  as  principal.  Since  that  time  the  institution  has  suffered  many 
interruptions  on  account  of  the  illness  and  death  of  the  teachers  and  other  obstructions. 
Yet  it  has  gradually  been  improved  as  a  center  for  higher  culture.  B^inning  as  a 
seminary  with  3  teachers,  it  is  now  a  college  with  10  instructors  and  several  depart- 
ments— theological,  industrial,  English,  normal,  college  preparatory,  and  collegiate. 
It  occupies  four  buildings,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  upwards  of  100  students.  The 
president  of  the  college,  in  The  Christian  Advocate  of  September  29, 1904,  described 
the  institution  in  these  words: 

The  Collie  of  West  Africa  is  one  of  the  few  educational  centers  in  Liberia.  It  is  the 
one  central  school  of  our  entire  Liberian  work.  It  has  an  interesting  history,  con- 
temporaneoiis  with  the  national  life  of  the  Republic.  A  goodly  number  of  leading 
men  and  women  of  the  country  were  students  there  in  their  youth.  Among  its  former 
pupils  are  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians. 

VII.    HISTOBY  OP  METHODIST  SCHOOLS. 

The  complete  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  Liberian  Methodist  schools,  though 
interesting,  can  not  be  given  here.  It  is  interwoven  with  the  larger  history  and  the 
more  thrilling  story  of  the  church's  first  efforts  to  Christianize  and  develop  the  African 
upon  his  own  continent.  All  along  the  way  is  marked  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  heroic/ 
and  services  of  the  brave.  I  mention  the  history  of  these  schoob  more  as  a  deserved 
tribute  to  their  founders  than  an  actual  attempt  to  trace  the  real  stages  of  their  progress. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Methodist 
Church  to  maintain  schools  in  connection  with  its  missions  and  its  churches,  and  to 
encourage  self-support.  The  first  missionary,  Melville  B.  Cox,  planned  to  establish 
schools  and  missions  along  the  Liberian  coast  and  at  the  chief  centers  of  population  as 
early  asl833.o  He  only  lived,  however,  long  enough  to  begin  his  plan.  Five  mission- 
ary teachers  soon  followed  after  his  death  to  take  up  his  labors  at  Monrovia  and  else- 
where in  1834.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  schools  had  so  increased  that  about  that  time  a 
superintendent  was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Rev.  John  Seys,  who  afterwards  became 
minister  resident  and  consul-general  of  the  United  States  at  Monrovia.  The  White 
Plains  Manual  Labor  School  was  established  at  White  Plains.  Mrs.  Ann  Wilkins 
opened  a  school  at  Caldwell.  In  1838  Reverend  Seys  opened  another  at  Heddington. 
At  this  time  the  Methodist  schools,  under  7  teachers,  had  221  pupils.  By  1842  the 
schools  had  increased  to  13  and  the  pupils  to  600.  The  Monrovia  Seminary  in  1853, 
under  the  principalship  of  Rev.  James  W.  Home,  had  60  scholars  and  an  assistant 
teacher.  In  1854  Miss  Caroline  Brown  began  teaching  at  Cape  Palmas.  Miss  Mary 
Sharp  began  her  work  among  the  Kroos  soon  after  Bishop  Haven's  visit  in  1876,  and  is 
still  at  Monrovia.  Under  M.  Y.  Bovard  the  interior  was  invaded  and  schools  opened 
at  Boporah  and  Gintemah.  In  1884,  when  Bishop  Taylor  came  to  Africa,  the  work  had 
somewhat  declined  on  account  of  the  absence  of  well-equipped  teachers. 

About  1888  the  bishop  established  schools  100  miles  up  the  Cavalla  River,  and  40 
miles  south,  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  But  they  declined  when  the  natives  learned 
that  the  Liberians  were  receiving  American  aid  while  they  were  not.  These  schools 
had  reached  the  point  where  they  had  at  each  station  a  nursery  mission  for  children 
under  6,  to  be  taught  English,  the  industries,  and  the  vernacular,  after  the  maimer  of 
Frocbel's  kindergartens. 

When  Bishop  J.  C.  Hartzell  came,  about  1897,  the  Methodist  schools  received  new 
impetus  and  were  carried  forward  to  their  present  high  oi^nization,  efficiency,  and 
proportions.  The  seminary  became  the  College  of  West  Africa,  the  culture  center  of 
a  unified  Methodist  school  system  extending  throughout  the  Republic.  The  work  at 
the  Cape  Palmas  Seminary  was  strengthened,  and  new  blood  and  brains  supplied  to 
A  Missions  and  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  J.  M.  Reid,  D.  D.,  vol.  L 
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the  Methodist  educational  institutions  in  Liberia.  Though  through  sickness,  death, 
and  other  obstacles  the  work  at  many  points  had  been  often  interrupted  in  the  past, 
the  church  seemed  now  determined  to  take  up  the  broken  threads  and  to  see  that  the 
memorable  words  of  the  heroic  Cox  should  not  fail:  "Let  a  thousand  fall  before  Africa 
be  given  up.*' 

Vin.    ADMINISTRATION   OF  METHODIST   SCHOOLS. 

The  administration  of  Methodist  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  College  of  West  Africa  at  Monrovia.  The  average  school  term  ia 
about  nine  months.  There  are  only  two  seasons  here,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  The 
former  begins  about  May  and  ends  with  November,  a  period  of  about  seven  months. 
The  latter  includes  the  five  intervening  months,  with  variations  at  the  dividing  line. 
The  schools  generally  begin  in  February  and  close  with  November.  With  some  modi- 
fications the  schools  are  fashioned  after  American  schools.  They  have  a  mid-term 
vacation  of  a  month  in  July,  no  doubt  suggested  by  local  conditions  and  the  vacations 
of  the  English.  Besides,  they  have  the  Christmas  holiday.  Thanksgiving,  and  the 
national  holiday  of  July  26  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the  Republic. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  term  there  are  written  examinations  held  by  the  teachers. 
But  in  addition  to  these,  oral  examinations  in  the  higher  schools  are  held  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  examining  committee,  appointed  generally  by  the  trustees,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  general  public,  suggestive  of  the  public  examinations  held  in  the  Ger- 
man industrial  schools  in  the  presence  of  an  examining  board  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose.o  In  both  the  passing  of  the  student  depends  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  or  board.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  Liberia  the  students  are  open 
to  questions  from  the  general  public.  If  this  practice  is  open  to  objection  in  Germany, 
experience  justifies  it  in  Liberia,  for  the  student  is  seldom  embarrassed  by  the  visitor 
desiring  to  display  a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  the  student. 

IX.    SUPPORT   AND  TEACHERS   IN    MBTHODIfiT   BCHOOi;9. 

The  support  for  Liberian  Methodist  schools  is  mainly  from  the  Methodist  missionary 
board,  and  is  included  in  the  support  given  to  missionary  work  in  general.  Some 
financial  aid  b  rendered  by  the  local  church  at  Monrovia  by  supporting  scholarships 
in  the  College  of  West  Africa.  The  Liberian  Government  gives  the  White  Plains 
Industrial  School  $500  annually.  A  few  individuals  in  America  give  some  food  and 
clothing  for  native  children,  and  still  others  support  native  scholarships  in  the  College 
of  West  Africa  and  in  other  schools.  Every  now  and  then  the  superintendent.  Dr. 
A.  P.  Camphor,  visits  the  United  States,  during  which  time  he  solicits  aid  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  Methodist  College  at  Monrovia.  These  scholarships  are  |25,  $50,  and  $100 
per  annum.  It  is  largely  in  this  way  that  the  native  children  are  supported  in  the 
Monrovia  College. 

The  salaries  for  the  support  of  Methodist  teachers  and  professors  are  from  the  Metho- 
dists of  the  United  States  operating  through  their  board  in  New  York.  Prior  to  1880 
the  total  allowance  for  missions  in  Africa  had  exceeded  $37,000.  The  want  of  proper 
protection  to  mission  stations  in  the  interior,  and  the  sickness  and  death  of  teachers, 
together  with  other  difiiculties  attending  the  work,  had  led  the  general  committee  to 
reduce  the  appropriation  for  Liberia  from  time  to  time,  until  about  1879  it  was  as  low 
as  $4,500.  The  chief  cause  for  these  reductions  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  church 
in  America  to  develop  a  church  in  Africa  that  was  self-supporting.  Under  this  policy 
the  schools  suffered  very  much.  In  1880  the  Liberia  Annual  Conference  debated  the 
question  of  establbhing  the  autonomy  of  the  church  in  Africa  on  account  of  these 
reductions  in  the  appropriations.  And  though  the  proposition  was  finally  rejected, 
the  fact  that  it  was  considered  no  doubt  very  much  affected  the  American  church, 
because  the  board  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  Liberian  conference  to  prevent  the  sepa- 
ration; and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  effect  worked  its  way  into  the  appropri- 
ations, and  thus  much  affected  the  financial  support  for  teachers  and  schools. 

a  Dally  Consular  Reports;  report  by  Deputy  Counsul  Meyer,  Chemiiitz,  Germany,  1904. 
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The  teachers  in  the  common  schools  are  not  given  a  salary,  but  are  given  about  $75 
per  annum  as  a  contribution  to  encourage  them  in  their  work.  They  are  generally 
Liberians,  and  are  engaged  in  some  other  means  of  support.  This  small  contribution 
is  a  temptation  to  incompetent  teachers  to  do  inefficient  work.  The  diversion  of  a  part 
of  the  teacher's  time  to  other  work  in  order  to  maintain  himself  is  fraught  with  great 
damage  to  the  >iethodi8t  common -school  system  in  Liberia.  And  yet  it  is  far  superior 
to  what  it  has  been  at  times  before,  in  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  school  and  in  the 
general  unity  of  the  system.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Bishop  J.  C.  Hartzell,  who  has 
strengthened  the  work  at  many  points.  The  total  appropriation  for  the  Liberian  mis- 
sion now  is  about  113,000.  From  this  amoimt  the  teachers  are  paid.  The  teachers  in 
the  White  Plains  Manual  Labor  School,  the  College  of  West  Africa,  and  the  Cape  Pal- 
mas  Seminary  are  generally  sent  out  from  America,  and  their  salaries  range  from  $300  to 
$1,000  per  annum.  The  latest  acquisitions  which  Bishop  Hartzell  has  made  for  the 
Liberian  work  are  in  the  College  of  West  Africa,  in  the  persons  of  Prof.  T.  R  McWil- 
liams,  professor  of  science,  and  Dr.  Ernest  Lyon,  American  minister,  in  the  department 
of  theology.  The  scientific  department  in  the  Collie  of  West  Africa,  under  Professor 
McWilliams,  established  by  Bishop  Hartzell,  is  the  only  one  in  Liberia,  and  its  equip- 
ment for  experimental  work  in  chemistry  and  physics  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
similar  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

X.   PEOTBSTANT  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 

Much  that  I  have  said  about  the  administration,  general  features,  difficulties,  and 
sacrifices  attending  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Methodist  school  system  in  Liberia  is 
equally  true  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  school  system,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
I  shall  call  attention  therefore  only  to  some  distinguishing  and  distinctive  traits.  Both 
systems  express  American  interest  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  negro  State.  Both 
began  operations  in  Liberia  about  the  same  time,  the  former  in  1833,  the  latter  in  1830; 
and  imder  the  influence  of  the  noblest  philanthropy  both  have  built  up  by  similar 
methods  school  systems  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  realization  of  a -common  end. 

XI.   THE   CHIEF  PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  system  of  schools  in  Liberia  is  grouped  about  four  chief 
schools,  the  central  one  of  which  is  the  Hoffman  Institute  and  High  School  at  Cape 
Palmas.  This  is  the  most  important  institution  in  the  work,  and  is  generally  known 
as  Epiphany  Hall.  The  hall  has  three  departments,  the  high  school,  the  collegiate 
department,  and  the  divinity  school.  The  collegiate  department  affords  the  students 
an  -epportunity  for  a  liberal  culture,  and  in  the  divinity  school  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  are  trained  for  the  work  upon  the  ground.  In  1903  there  were  120  young  men 
in  the  entire  hall,  under  the  efficient  principal.  Prof.  P.  O.  Gray.  During  Profes- 
sor Gray's  five  years'  service  the  standard  of  the  school  has  been  much  elevated,  and 
its  progress  along  all  lines  has  been  very  marked.  In  the  divinity  school  there  were  in 
the  same  year  (1903)  9  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  In  1904  there  were  110  students 
in  the  hall,  eleven  of  these  being  in  the  collegiate  department  and  four  in  the  <}ivinity 
school.  The  important  function  discharged  by  the  divinity  school  in  the  uplift  of  the 
miasion  work  is  revealed  by  nothing  so  strong  as  by  the  fact  that  one-half  the  clergy  in 
the  district  are  graduates  from  this  department.** 

In  addition  to  Epiphany  Hall  there  are  three  other  important  schools  in  the  system, 
namely,  the  girls'  school  and  orphan  asylum  at  Mount  Vaughan,  near  Cape  Palmas, 
St.  John's  School  at  Cape  Mount,  and  the  girls'  school  at  Clay-Ashland.  In  his  report 
for  1904  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Samuel  David  Ferguson  said  of  the  girls'  school 
at  Mount  Vaughan :  **  The  management  of  the  school  has  for  many  years  been  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Mr.  James  J.  Neal,  whose  efficiency,  zeal,  and  devotion  have 

a  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  1904,  p.  148. 
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brought  that  institution  to  the  high  level  it  has  attained."  «  For  that  year  there 
,were  82  boarding  and  19  day  scholars.  At  the  last  annual  examination^  June  28, 
1904,  the  girls  gave  evidence  of  the  real  service  of  the  school. 

St.  John*s  School  at  Cape  Mount  is  a  school  for  boys,  the  superintendent  of  which 
is  the  Rev.  Nathan  Matthews,  assisted  very  ably  by  Miss  Agnes  P.  Mahoney,  now 
acting  superintendent.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  school  and  can  speak 
of  its  service  and  usefulness.  It  deserves  the  commendation  given  it  by  Bishop 
Ferguson  in  his  rep<5rt  for  1904:  ''The  superintendent,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Matthews, 
by  his  efficient  management  and  devotion  to  the  work,  is  effecting  radical  changes 
in  the  discipline  of  the  school,  elevating  its  moral  tone,  and  setting  it  upon  a  higher 
basis  for  future  usefulness. ' '    The  enrollment  for  the  year  is  80  boys. 

The  girls'  school  at  Clay-Ashland,  imder  the  Rev.  J.  Frith,  a  former  professor  in 
Liberia  College,  is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  During  the  year  1903  the 
school  was  transferred  from  Cape  Moimt.  As  yet  suitable  quarters  en  the  new  site 
have  not  been  completed.  For  the  year  1904  there  were  27  boarding  and  9  day  schol- 
ars in  the  girls'  department  and  14  boarding  and  22  day  pupils  in. the  boys'.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  for  suitable  buildings  in  a  more  favorable  locality.  The  exami- 
nations held  in  June  last  showed  interest  and  progress. 

Xn.    PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  schools  already  given  there  are  a  number  of  parish  schools  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Liberia,  and  which  cluster 
about  the  several  chief  schools  of  the  system.  Following  are  some  statistics  of  these 
schools  taken  from  the  Bishop's  reports  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Society 
for  1903  and  1904: 

Statisiica  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Schools  in  Liberia. 
ID- Day;  B-BoardUig;  N- Native;  L- Llberlan.J 
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A  slight  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  dieclosee  that  for  the  year  1903  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  Liberia  had  a  total  of  56  schools  with  1,490  scholars.  There 
were  2  schools  in  Cape  Mount,  7  in  Montserrado  County,  7  in  Bassa,  1  in  Sinoe,  and  39 
in  Maryland  County.  A  little  more  than  32  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  schools 
were  boarding  schools,  and  nearly  70  per  cent  were  hi  Maryland  Coimty,  while  73.5 
per  cent  of  all  the  scholars  were  native  Africans.  Thus  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Schools  contained  23.5  per  cent  more  native  Africans  in  1903  than  the  average  estimate 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  schools. 

For  the  year  1904  the  total  number  of  Protestant  Episcopal  schools  was  50,  with  a 
total  of  1,490  scholars,  a  decline  from  the  previous  year  of  6  schools,  but  with  no  loss  of 
scholars.  '  Continuing  the  comparison,  there  was  a  loss  of  1  day  school  at  Cape  Mount, 
the  gain  of  1  day  school  in  Montserrado  County,  the  loss  of  3  day  schools  at  Bassa,  and 
in  Maryland  County  a  loss  of  8  day  schools  and  a  gain  of  5  boarding  schools.  In  other 
words,  there  was  a  decline  of  10.7  per  cent  in  the  number  of  schools,  a  little  more  than 
6  per  cent  in  scholars,  the  native  African  sustaining  6.2  per  cent  loss  and  the  Americo- 
Liberian  9.3  per  cent. 

In  two  material  particulars,  for  some  time  past,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  schools 
have  had  the  advantage  of  the  Methodist  schools.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  is  in  the  matter  of  supervision.  In  West  Africa  this  is  very  material.  The 
difficulties  and  expense  of  travel  discoiu^ge  visits  to  various  fields  of  the  work.  The 
natural  effect  of  climatic  conditions  is  to  impair  one's  desire  and  ability  for  intellectual 
and  physical  labor.  Everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  and 
many  neglect  what  they  might  just  as  well  have  done,  on  the  theory  that  they  are  in 
the  Tropics.  The  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  schools  is  also  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  West  Africa.  The  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  either  position  would 
justify  the  imdivided  attention  of  one  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  schools  have  had  the  personal  supervision  of  the  bishop,  residing  in  Liberia, 
and  visiting  the  schools  in  connection  with  the  church  work  in  general,  while  the  bishc^ 
of  the  Methodist  Mission  has  visited  Liberia  only  about  once  a  year,  and  having  so 
much  other  work  in  Africa,  could  not  be  expected  to  have  made  Methodist  schools  the 
visits  which  the  bishop  has  been  able  to  make  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  schools. 

Moreover,  the  Liberian  and  the  native  African  have  few  conveniences.  The  native 
African  is  poor  because  he  does  not  understand  how  to  enrich  himself  from  the  wealth 
of  his  surroundings.  Both  are  therefore  much  impressed  by  the  dignity  of  position 
and  the  power  of  wealth.  One  can  imagine,  then,  the  inspiration  which  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  schools  have  received  from  the  presence  of  a  resident  bishop  visiting  from 
time  to  time  in  his  private  launch  the  various  stations  in  his  work.  The  election  of  a 
resident  bishop  for  Liberia  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  force  and  efficiency  of  the  Methodist  schools  in  Liberia. 

The  next  advantage  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  schools  in  Liberia  has  been  in  the 
salary  of  the  teachers.  In  the  Methodist  common  schools  a  contribution  of  from  $50 
to  |75  per  annum  is  made  to  the  teacher.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  parish  schools, 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  range  from  $150  to  $300  per  annum.  The  lowest  amoimt 
received  in  the  latter  class  of  schools  is  at  least  twice  the  greatest  amount  received  in 
the  former.  Very  much  more  depends  on  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  Small  salaries  have  a  tendency  to  injure  the 
8er\uce  in  which  they  are  paid,  and  at  times  this  tendency  is  strikingly  manifested. 
They  too  often  attract  the  incompetent,  to  whom  a  salary  is  a  harmful  charity.  Low 
salaries  repel  the  proficient  teachers,  who  seek  that  employment  which  will  sustain  a 
living  in  accordance  with  their  standards.  So  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  suihj- 
rior  salaries  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  schools  has  been  much  in  their  favor. 
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The  President  of  the  Republic,  Arthur  Barclay,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Protesant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  his  inaugural  address,  January  1904,  speaking  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  had  this  to  say: 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  resumed  its  missionary 
operations  among  the  heathen  tribes.  Liberia  is  its  oldest  missionary  field.  The 
heathen  tribes  are  almost  untouched  by  Christian  influences,  "the  progress  of  the  faith 
of  Islam  has  been,  I  believe,  exaggerated. 

And  the  following  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church: 

The  educative  and  religious  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  in  the  county  of 
Maryland  has  been  of  enormous  political  use  to  Liberia.  I  am  afraid  that  our  people 
have  appreciated  neither  its  value  nor  its  significance.  Its  idea  of  rearing  up  a  native 
pastorate,  which  has  not  been  followed  up  lately,  owing  possibly  to  the  unfortunate 
events  of  1874,  was  a  grand  one.  Let  us  hope  that  the  work  in  tnat  direction  will  be 
resumed  and  pressed.  We  were  to  blame  for  the  troubles  of  1875.  The  Republic  has 
nowhere  in  the  coimtry  more  loyal  and  devoted  citizens  than  among  the  Christian 
Greboes  of  the  county  of  Maryland,  and  we  must  thank  the  EpiscfOpal  mission  for  it. 
It  18  helping  us,  too,  by  its  work  among  the  Vey  tribe. 

Xni.    LIBERIAN   PUBLIC    EDUCATIONAX   SYSTEM. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  has  a  bureau  of  education,  in  connection  with  which  it 
maintains  a  complete  system  of  public  instruction.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
trace  the  various  evolutionary  steles  of  this  system  from  its  birth,  as  a  few  salient  facts 
in  its  history  will  serve  us  better.     It  is  based  upon  the  following  legislation: 

1.  An  act  providing  for  common  schooU* 

It  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Representatives  of  the  RepubHc  of  Liberia  in  legislature  asseni' 
bUd: 

1.  That  there  be  established  in  each  settlement  and  township  In  the  several  counties  of  this  Republic 
at  least  one  common  school— said  schools  shall  be  under  the  entire  control  of  the  several  school  commit- 
tees hereinafter  ordained  to  be  elected.  The  said  committees  shall  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
same  and  are  authorized  and  enjoined  to  employ  a  faithful  and  competent  instructor  for«ach  scfaook 
Each  teacher  shall  furnish  the  committee  at  the  end  of  each  term  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  state  of 
the  school-^he  studies  prosecuted,  the  number,  age,  and  sex  of  scholars,  the  time  of  entrance,  and  all 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  deemed  Important.    All  such  reports  shall  be  laid  before  the  legislature. 

2.  That  the  annual  smn  of  one  thousand  dollars  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  treasuries  of  the  several  counties.  Said  sums  shall  be  appointed  [apportioned]  among  the 
several  towns  according  to  their  number  of  inhabitants,  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  snpi>ort  of  the 
common  schools  of  this  Republic. 

.3.  That  the  several  towns  and  villages  in  their  municipal  cai>acity  are  authorized  to  levy  an  annual  tax 
upon  all  male  inhabitants  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years— ftnd  the  amounts  so  raised  shall  be  applied 
as  directed  in  the  second  section  of  this  act.  The  several  school  committees  are  hereby  authorized  to 
draw  quarteriy  for  the  amounts  due  to  the  schools  of  which  they  may  have  the  supervision:  Provided, 
however,  That  In  no  case  shall  any  one  teacher  receive  more  than  four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

2.  An  act  creating  an  interior  department. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  in  legislature  cssem- 
bUd: 

Section  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  l>e  created  a  new  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  to  be  called  the  department  of  the  interior,  the 
head  of  which  department  shall  be  called  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  hold  his  ofUce 
by  the  same  tenure,  and  receive  such  salary  as  may  be  determined  by  law,  and  who  shall  perform  all  the 
duties  assigned  to  him  by  this  act,  and  who  shall  appoint  a  clerk  of  his  department. 

Sec.  2.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  the  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  exercise  and  perform  all  the 
acts  of  suiwrvision  and  appeal  in  regard  to  patents  now  exercised,  according  to  law,  by  the  secretary  of 
state. 

He,  the  said  secretary  of  interior,  shall  exercise  the  authority  of  supervision  and  appeal  over  all  land 
conmiissioners,  over  all  marshals,  clerks,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  over  all  native  commissioners, 
overall  commissioners  of  public  buildings,  over  all  discoveries  of  metals  and  minerals  or  other  articles  of 
value  on  the  domain  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 
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Sec.  3.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  have  commttted  to  him,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  President— 

1.  The  educational  interests  of  this  Republic. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  laws  of  this  Oovemment  to  the  aboriginal  cltisens  of  the  same. 

3.  All  correspondence  and  negotiating  of  treaties  and  alliances  with  native  kings  and  chiefs  t)eyond  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Oovemment. 

4.  The  advancement  of  the  operations  of  agriculturists  by  contracting,  when  necessary,  for  a  supply 
of  laborers  on  such  plans  as  he  shall  devise  and  procure  them  and  have  them  employed  with  humanly  and 
justly,  and  fairly  paid  [sic]. 

5.  The  improvement  and  regulation  of  cities  and  towns  of  this  Republic.  He,  the  said  secretary  of 
Interior,  shall  also  have,  subject  to  the  President,  authority  to  assess  additional  taxes  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  this  Republic  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  of  the  same  which  additional  tax  shall  be 
exclusively  for  the  school  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  assessment  is  made. 

6.  He  shall  cause  this  additional  tax  to  be  deposited  In  the  treasury  or  subtreasuries  of  the  Republic, 
and  he  shall  draw  upon  the  secretary  of  the  tfeasury  for  such  portions  of  the  school  fund  as  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  shall  be  at  liberty  by  the  warrant  of  the  Persident,  to  draw  from  the  treasury  or  sub- 
treasuries  of  tills  Republic. 

7.  He,  tlie  said  secretary  of  the  interior,  shall  cause  this  provision  for  an  additional  tax  to  extend  to 
the  aboriginal  citizens  of  this  Oovemment. 

8.  He  shall  direct  the  native  commissioners  of  the  counties  and  require  a  quarterly  report  of  their 
doings. 

Sec.  4.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  the  said  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  procure  and  introduoe 
into  this  Republic  the  most  approved  and  efficient  educational  system  subject  to  such  mendatorie8[6ic] 
as  the  circumst€mces  of  the  country  may  require  or  the  progress  of  the  age  shall  demand. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  further  enacted,  tliat  the  educational  system  of  tliis  Republic  shall  be  compulsory  upon 
•very  parent,  guardian,  or  citizen  having  In  his  legitimate  control  any  child  or  children,  apprentice  or 
apprentices,  male  or  female,  of  the  age  of  eight  years  and  not  over  sixteen  years.  ^  And  the  said  parent, 
guardian,  or  citizen  having  a  child  or  child  ren,  apprentice  or  apprentices  lawfully  in  his  or  her  possession, 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby  required  to  send  him,  her,  or  them  to  the  public  school  or  some  other  school,  where 
the  subjects  of  a  good  English  education  are  taught,  three  days  in  a  week  excepting  vacations  and 
Saturdays  unless  some  unavoidable  oiroumstance  shall  prevent,  which  shall  be  made  known  to  the 
teacher  to  be  regularly  recorded  in  the  journal  of  the  school. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  any  parent  or  guardian,  male  or  female,  possessed  of  a  child  or  chil- 
dren, apprentice  or  apprentices  as  aforesaid,  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  unnecessarily  neglect- 
ing to  send  him,  her,  or  them  to  school  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  cent«  nor 
more  than  one  dollar  for  each  neglect. 

Sec.  7.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  appoint,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  two  school  commissioners  in  each  coimty,  whose  duty  it  sliall  be  to  examine  all  applicants 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties  in  the  branches  of  an  English  education  and 
certify  their  competency  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  with  their  recommendation  for  empiojrment. 
Said  school  commissioners  sliail  examine  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties  quarterly  and  make 
requisitions  upon  the  secretary  of  the  interior  for  suitable  books  and  facilities  for  their  different  ox>era- 
tions.  They  stiall  also  report  quarterly  to  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  the  condition  and  all  the 
partlculara  of  their  schools.  They  shaU  likewise,  without  partiality,  recommend  the  discharge  of 
inunoral,  Incompetent,  delinquent,  or  Indolent  teachera.  They  shall,  upon  Information  given  them  by 
the  teacher,  who,  or  his  school  journal,  shall  be  evidence  In  the  case,  prosecute  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace  for  every  violation  or  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
be  compelled  to  hear  the  said  evidence  of  the  defense  and  to  acquit  at  the  expense  of  the  losing  party,  or 
to  give  judgment  In  favor  of  the  school  commlsslonera  In  a  sum  agreeable  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  all  fines  Imposed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  infraction  of  a  provision 
of  this  act  sliall  be  obtained,  If  not  paid,  by  a  writ  of  execution  lawfully  granted  by  said  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Sec.  9.  It  Is  further  enacted,  that  all  fines  for  violating  a  provision  of  this  act  and  all  taxes  levied  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  an  allowance  for  a  school  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  or  subtreasury  by 
the  colleotora  of  the  same,  who  sliall  obtain  from  the  treasurer  or  subtreasurer  of  their  respective 
counties  a  duplicate  receipt,  the  primary  receipt  to  le  remitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  immedi- 
ately by  the  said  collector  or  collectors  to  be  by  him  Indorsed  and  turned  over  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  upon  his  acknowledgment  In  writing.  Every  constable  or  tax  collector  employed  in  collecting 
the  fines  and  taxes  of  the  school  fund  shall  pay  Into  the  treasury  or  subtreasuries  the  fines  or  taxes 
collected  by  him  within  three  days  after  they  have  been  collected  by  him  or  be  held  to  have  forfeite<i  his 
bond,  for  which  he  may  he  prosecuted  by  the  school  commissioner  before  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction in  their  respective  counties,  and  the  expense  or  costs  of  such  suits  shall  be  borne  by  the  defense. 

Sec.  10.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  it  sliall  be  lawful  for  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to  levy  an  addi- 
tional tax  upon  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  any  school  district  when  he  finds  the  school  funds 
inadequate  to  sustain  the  educational  interest  of  the  same.  But  no  such  tax  shall  be  levied  but  by  an 
assessment  by  three  competent  citizens  of  a  rate  percentage  on  the  assessed  property  of  the  school 
district  sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  assessors  of  this  extra  tax  shall  be  sworn  to  do  their 
duty  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability.    They  shall  receive  the  pay  of  the  regular  assessors. 
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Sec.  11.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  school  districts  shall  be  marked  out  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
amongst  the  aboriginal  citizens  living  within  them  and  within  the  school  districts  of  civilized  settlements 
shall  l>e  subject  to  this  act  without  partiality  [sic]. 

Sec.  12.  It  is  further  enacted,  tliat  the  treasurer  and  subtreasurers  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of 
the  school  fund  and  report  the  same  quarterly  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Sec.  13.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  adopt  in  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  a  scale,  of  which  eight  dollars  shall  be  the  minimum  and  twelve  dollars  the 
maximum  for  each  pupil  taught  annually.  He  shall  possess  authority  to  determine  the  number  of 
-scholars  of  each  school. 

Sec.  14.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  half  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
on  real  property,  half  of  the  amount  of  the  poU  or  head  tax,  all  the  taxes  on  distiUeries  and  spirits  of 
each  city  or  town  shall  be  credited  invariably  to  the  school  fund  of  this  Republic.  The  pay  of  the 
seoietary  of  the  interior  shall  be  $600. 

Sec.  15.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  pay  of  the  school  commissioners  shall  be  $300  and  they  shall  he 
bound  for  the  fatthful  disriiaifie  of  their  dnty. 

'  Sec.  10.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  seoietary  of  the  interior  or  commissioner  of  education  shall  sign 
all  nqntsitions  for  the  advance  or  pajrment  of  money  out  of  the  treasury  appropriated  by  the  legislature 
for  account  of  which  they  are  constituted  the  supervise. 

Sec.  17.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  aflect  or  impair 
any  powers  conferred  or  duties  devolved  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  relation  to  the  transfer,  safe- 
keeping, or  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys  by  the  act  creating  a  treasury  department  except  that 
sdiool  funds  shall  only  1>e  drawn  by  the  officers  herein  named.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  tooonflict- with  an  act  establishing  schools  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  country  [or]  the 
mode  of  collecting  tax. 

Sec.  18.  And  it  Is  further  enacted,  that  any  law  or  parts  of  law  conflicting  with  the  provisioue  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  January  23, 18C9. 

Acts. 

Whereas  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  €his  RepubBo  calls  loudly  for  this  Government 
Urpat  forth  someeffort  tending  to  their  civllUation;  and  wheseas  it  should  1i>e  the  spedal  desire  of  this 
'Oovemmoit  to  eduoa/te  and  hicorporate  them  in  our  midst,  so  as  they  may  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  this 
negronationallty.  And  as  the  coUeotion  of  an  annoal  tax  from  the  aborigines  for  the  support  of  common 
.  8olis«l8<among  them  is  obvious:  Therefore— 

h  is  rtiolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  RepresentaUvei  of  the  Repul>lic  of  Liberia  in  legislature 


'  Section  1.  That  there  shall  be  appointed,  after  the  usual  way  of  official  appointments  by  the  Presi- 
dent, aileamed  and  discfeet  person  in  each  coonty  to  be  styled  commissioner  of  education,  who  diaU 
have  the  general  supervision  of  all  public  schools  in  said  county,  unto  whom  quarterly  reports  shall  be 
made  byAll  teachers  of  public  schools,  embracing  the  conditioa  or  wants  of  said  schools,  the  number  of 
pupils,  their  branches  of  study,  their  names,  the  time  of  their  entry,  their  age,  and  whether  they  are 
abozigiBes  or  Americo-Ltfoeiians;  the  said  commissioner  of  education  shall  visit  the  public  schools  of  the 
respective  counties  in  person  four  times  during  each  year,  direct  and  examine  all  teachers,  and  give  their 
particular  attention  to  the  cause  of  education  in  said  counties:  they  may  solicit  from  abroad  suitable 
schooibooks  for  the  use  of  said  schools,  and  they  shall  make  a  semiammal  report  <^  the  condition  of  said 
sehools  to  the- secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  make  known  to  the  legislature  annually  the  progress 
of  education  in  this  Republic. 

Sec.  2  It  is  fmthec  enacted,  that  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  see  that  all  school-teachers  dis- 
charge faithfully  their  duty  as  such,  and  shall  institute  rules  for  the  government  of  all  public  schools, 
and  on  failure  of  any  teacher  or  teachers  todischaqpe  his  or  their  duty,  or  for  other  sufficient  cause,  the 
said  commissioner  shall  discharge  such  teacher  or  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  and  appoint  others. 

The  secretary  of  the  interior  and  the  commissioner  of  education  may  be  discharged  from  office  for 
sufficient  cause  by  the  Presidoit  or  legialatUTe  of  this  Republic,  which  removal  may  be  at  any  time. 
But  on  the  commissioner  of  education  falling  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  as  herein  directed, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  not  to  draw  orders  in  his  favor  in  payment  for  his 
services  mUees  It  bcmade  to  appear  that  circumstances  beyond  his  control  prevented  him  from  making 
said  report;  the  said  report  shall  be  made,  however,  before  payment  is  made.  The  salary  of  the  com- 
missioner of  education  shall  be  three  hundred  dollars  annually  until  otherwise  appropriated,  which 
may  be  drawn  quarterly.  And  whenever  the  financial  state  of  this  Republic  will  justify,  by  consent  of 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  the  commissioner  of  education  may  establish  high  schools  In  the  several 
counties  of  this  Republic  and  recommend  the  appointment  of  suitable  teachers  of  said  high  school 
to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  who  shall  appoint  the  same,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  there  shall  be  paid  by  each  native  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  this 
Republic,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  as  far  back  interiorward  and  coastwise  as  the  President 
may  deem  prudent  to  enforce  this  act,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  annually,  as  a  tax  fee  for  the  educational 
improvement  of  the  aboriginal  population  of  this  Republic. 
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Bec.  4.  It  1«  further  enacted,  that  In  order  to  carry  ont  the  proTlslons  of  this  act,  the  President  is 
hereby  directed  to  appoint  each  native  chief  or  headman  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  commissioner 
for  aborigines  as  assistant  collectors  of  said  taxes,  which  taxes  shall  be  paid  in  demand  notes,  palm  oil, 
camwood,  or  other  available  produce  at  native  prices,  and  commissioners  for  aborigines  in  the  several 
counties  shall  be  associated  with  said  native  chiefs  or  headmen,  as  collector  of  said  taxes,  in  no  case  exact- 
ing of  anyone  not  probably  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over.  Said  commissioner  shall  give  bond  and 
security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  for  his  services 
his  pay  as  commissioner  shall  be  regulated  by  the  act  creating  commissioners  for  aborigines. 

Sec.  5.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  out  of  the  taxes  thus  collected  the  native  chief  or  headman 
engaged  in  collecting  the  same  shall  be  entitled,  as  soon  as  the  collection  is  over  with  his  tribe,  to  ono- 
Sfxth  out  of  all  taxes  thus  collected,  which  shall,  under  the  commissioner  of  education,  be  converted 
into  the  best  merchandise  and  given  to  said  chief  or  headman  for  his  own  use  and  benefit. 

Sec.  6.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  the  taxes  thus  collected  shall  be  placed  for  safe-keeping  in  the 
possession  of  the  treasurer,  who  may  change  the  same  for  available  money,  such  as  specie,  drafts,  or 
greenbacks,  or  other  demand  notes  styled  the  currency  of  this  Republic,  and  the  same  separately  kept 
from  all  other  moneys  in  his  charge,  and  in  no  case  shall  he  pay  out  any  of  said  money,  except  by  legis- 
lative appropriation;  he  shall,  as  well  as  the  commissioner,  chiefs,  or  headmen,  make  quarterly  report 
of  all  moneys,  oil,  or  camwood  thus  collected  or  secured  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  who  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  legislature  at  its  ensuing  session.  In  the  leeward  counties  said  reports  shall  be 
made  to  the  comissloner  of  education,  who  shall  forward  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  7.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  moneys  thus  collected  from  the  natives  shall  be  used  for  main- 
taining common  schools  among  them  at  convenient  places  and  also  toward  the  payment  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  education.  The  teachers  of  public  schools  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  their 
respective  countlesr 

Sec.  8.  And  It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  native  chiefs  or  headmen  who  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  conunlssloned  by  the  President  as  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  be  associated 
with  the  commissioner  for  aborigines  in  the  settlement  of  petty  oflenses  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
or  their  county;  they  may  impose  fines,  and  in  fact  may  try  cases  of  debt  where  the  amount  does  not 
exceed  two  hundred  kroos,  and  do  all  that  a  magistrates'  court  may  do  otherwise. 

Sec.  9.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  every  chief  or  headman  and  his  or  their  tribe  [who]  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  the  fullest  protection  <4  Oovemment  against  any  tribe  Iq  hostility 
against  him  or  them,  and  for  their  relief  the  President  may  at  any  time  when  the  occasion  requires 
enroll  a  posse  of  men,  uniting  them  with  said  <Me€  or  headman  and  tribe,  for  the  purpose  of  chastis- 
ing any  hostile  tribe  herein  contemplated,  and  they  shall  have  the  same  pay  and  support  given  to  the 
militia  in  actual  service  as  provided  for  otherwise  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  And  it  is  further  enxicted,  that  said  chiefs  or  headmen  may  hold  meetings  of  his  or  their  tribe 
at  the  dose  of  each  year,  and  may  petition  the  legislature,  making  known  any  of  their  grievances,  and 
the  same  may  be  handed  to  any  senator  or  representative,  who  shall  lay  the  same  before  the  legislature 
at  the  ensuing  session. 

Sec.  11.  And  it  Is  further  enacted,  that  the  President  shall  cause  to  be  registered  the  name  of  every 
native  living  in  the  towns  contiguous  to  each  city  or  town  of  the  RepuMic,  by  the  commissioner  of 
aborigines,  on  his  first  visit,  which  shall  be  during  the  month  of  March,  1809,  the  said  register  shall  be 
lodged  with  the  secretary  of  the  interior  or  superintendent  of  the  several  cotraties.  The  pay  of  school- 
teachers shall  be  regulated  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill  by  the  legislature,  and  the  pay  of  each 
school-teacher  thnU  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.  12.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  any  native  chief  or  headman  obstinattiy  and  persistently  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  allowed  a  hearing  before  the  President  nor  at  the 
superintendent's  department,  nor  shall  they  in  any  way  be  entitled  to  Oovemment  protection  except 
for  manifest  injustice. 

Sec.  13.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  In  order  to  propagate  the  palm  tree  In  this  Republic,  it  shall  be 
required  of  every  native  chief  or  headman  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  well  as  Americo- 
Liberian  citizens,  to  plant,  [or]  to  cause  to  be  planted,  in  every  new  farm  cultivated  by  them  on  the  public 
lands  (not  abotmding  in  palm  trees)  palm  nuts  or  palm  seeds  all  over  said  farms  at  suitable  distances 
in  payment  for  the  use  of  the  public  lands,  and  by  so  doing  they  shall  have  Oovemment  protection  for 
the  crops  cultivated  on  the  same. 

Sec.  14.  And  It  is  further  enacted  that  no  school-teacher  among  the  natives  shall  be  allowed  to  trade 
with  said  native  tribe  where  he  is  appointed  as  teacher,  exoept  for  food  for  his  maintenance,  but  shall 
devote  his  time  to  their  elevation  and  civilization. 

Sec.  15.  It  is  further  enacted  that  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed.^ 

Approved  January  23rd,  1869. 


a  Statute  laws  of  Liberia,  1848-1874,  pp.  166,  12,  and  35. 
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Act  4. 

Besolutton  providing  lor  the  appointment  of  a  general  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
common  schools  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  U  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativea  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  in  legislature 
assembled: 

Section  1.  That  the  President  be,  and  is  hereby,  directed  to  appoint,  immediately  alter  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  an  officer  to  be  styled  general  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  common 
schools;  said  officer  shall  superintend  the  operation  of  public  and  private  schools,  and  see  that  the  school 
laws  are  enforced. 

He  shall  issue  to  the  commissioners  of  education  circular  letters  of  instructions  and  suggestions;  ho 
shall  collect  information  concerning  the  condition  and  operations  of  common  schools  in  the  different 
counties  and  districts;  and  digest  and  report  upon  the  same,  together  with  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations, annually  to  the  legislature;  and  he  shall  visit  all  the  schools  in  each  of  the  counties  at  least 
twice  a  year;  and  he  shall  require  all  the  school  commissioners  to  visit  the  schools  in  each  county  at 
least  once  a  quarter  and  report  their  visitation  in  their  quarteriy  reports. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  resolved  that  the  commissioners  of  education  shall  make  their  quarteriy  reports 
to  the  said  superintendent,  and  shall  be  subject  to  his  instructions  and  directions. 

The  superintendent  ol  education  shall  always  prepare  and  send  in  writing,  with  his  report,  all  bills 
relative  to  the  educational  interest  oi  the  country,  whose  passage  he  may  recommend. 

His  salary  shall  be  seven  hundred  ($700)  dollars  yearly  with  travelling  expenses. 

Any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.** 

Approved  January  26«  1900. 

The  common  schools  of  Liberia  were  established  by  the  first  act  and  grew  up  under 
the*  second  and  third.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  education  and 
the  school  committee  the  schools  had  so  increased  from  1869  to  1900  that  the  fourth  act 
was  passed  creating  a  bureau  of  education  with  a  general  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  These  four  act^«et  forth  clearly  the  duties  of  the  teachers,  school  com- 
mittees, commissioners,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  which  need  not  be 
repeated. 

Rules  for  teachers. 

In  1901  the  first  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  J.  C.  Stevens,  published  for 
the  guidance  and  help  of  teachers  some  rules  and  regulations.  A  few  of  them  may  be 
of  interest: 

1.  The  school  is  to  be  taught  lour  days  in  each  week,  and  five  hours  each  day. 

2.  The  lollowing  will  be  a  good  lorm  ol  opening  exercises:  (1)  Singing;  (2)  reading  a  chapter,  a  psalm, 
or  a  part  ot  one,  from  the  Bible;  (3)  the  Lord's  Prayer;  (4)  singing;  (5)  roll  call.  The  exercises  may 
vary,  but  should  never  take  more  than  half  an  hour.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  might  be  sufficient 
time. 

3.  Sectarianism  and  politics  are  not  to  be  taught  in  school.  Therefore,  teachers  should  avoid  com- 
menting on  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  partisan  politics.  Teachers  are  not  employed  to  preach  or  make 
political  speeches. 

All  the  people  have  the  right  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  school  without  having  their  religious 
or  political  opinions  tampered  with  by  the  teacher. 

4.  It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  in  his  conduct  will  be  a  good  moral  example  to  his  school. 

5.  The  ancient  and  erroneous  practice  ol  keeping  beginners  si)elling  a  long  time  belore  commencing 
to  read  is  to  be  abolished  and  instead  the  primer,  or  first  reader,  and  slate  are  to  be  used  Irom  the  start. 

6.  All  teachers  employed  in  public  schools  shall  be  annually  examined  in  the  branches  to  be  tau^t 
in  the  schools,  and  receive  at  each  examination  a  teacher's  certificate,  which  shall  be  good  lor  one  year. 

Teachers  shall  \yei  divided  into  three  grades:  Those  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic  as  far  as  and  including  long  division,  and  marking  and  keeping  roll  book 
shall  receive  a  third-grade  certificate.  Those  going  further,  who  shall  evince  a  sufficient  knowledge  ol 
arithmetic  through  Iractions,  primary  geography,  grammar  through  parts  ol  speech,  shall  receive  a 
second-grade  certificate;  those  who  still  lurther  understand  arithmetic  through  percentage,  grammar 
through  syntax,  and  have  a  lair  knowledge  ol  general  history  and  the  history  ol  Liberia  and  geography, 
shall  receive  a  first-grade  certificate. 

The  standard  ol  excellence  will  be  gradually  raised  annually. 


«  Public  school  law  ol  Liberia,  1901,  by  Superintendent  J.  C.  Stevens. 
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In  ftll  grades  professional  experience  shall  be  counted  in  the  applicant's  favor.  In  grading  or  maWng 
certificates  100  shall  bo  the  standard. 

7.  Applicants  of  good  moral  character  will  l>e  examined  and  employed  as  teachers,  without  regard 
to  religious  sect,  political  affinity,  or  sex. 

8.  Teachers  of  the  higher  grade  shall  always  be  preferred,  other  things  l)eing  equal. 

9.  The  annual  examination  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  in  February, 
in  Montserrado  County;  the  second  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  In  December,  in  Grand  Bassa;  the  third 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  November,  in  Slnoe  County;  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  In 
November  in  Maryland  County.  Should  the  commissioners  in  the  leeward  counties  find  it  to  be 
necessary  and  expedient,  three  days  may  be  used. 

10.  The  teacher  shall  each  day  hear  recitations  in  every  study  of  each  class.  History  and  geography 
may  be  alternated—  or  taught  twice  a  week.  A  lesson  in  the  rudiments  of  music  once  a  week  is  desirable 
where  possible. 

11.  Whenever  it  is  impossible  for  the  general  superintendent  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of 
teachers,  the  conunlssioner  of  education  will  associate  with  himself  one  person  of  the  county,  male  or 
female,  distinguished  for  educational  ability,  and  of  unbiased  mind,  to  assist  him  in  grading  the  teachers 
according  to  merit  evinced  in  thci  examination,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality. 

12.  The  salary  of  teachers  will  be  fixed  according  to  their  grade,  the  first  grade  receiving  the  highest 
and  the  third  grade  the  lowest  sum.  Until  otherwise  ordered,  second-grade  teachers  shall  receive  $30 
a  year  more  than  third-grade  teachers,  and  first-grade  130  more  than  the  second-grade  teachers. 

13.  Any  teacher  examined  and  graded  by  the  commissioner  alone,  feeling  that  he  has  not  received  jus* 
tice  in  such  marking,  may  appeal  to  the  general  superintendent,  and  appear  before  him  for  further 
examination,  at  a  stated  time,  at  his  own  exjiense. 

14.  While  corporal  punishment  is  allowed,  yet  it  should  be  the  last  resort.  All  means  of  moral  sua- 
sion must  be  exhausted  before  the  rod  is  taken;  and  then  should  be  used  in  moderation,  according  to 
tho  principles  of  the  common  law.    The  ablest  teachers  use  the  whip  the  least. 

15.  Corporal  punishment  should  not  be  administered  for  mere  failure  to  know  lessons,  but  for  persistent 
idleness  and  mischief  making  it  may  be  given  moderately. 

16.  Vacations  shall  be  from  the  30th  day  of  November  to  the  second  Monday  in  February,  and  from 
the  15th  of  July  to  the  15th  of  August.  ^ 

Statistics  of  the  public  schools  of  Liberia. 
[From  Superintendent's  Report,  1P03.] 


PupUs. 

Schools. 

County. 

Liberian. 

Native. 

Total. 

Teachers. 

3iale. 

Female. 

Montserrado 

860 
229 
265 
227 

422 
150 
145 
120 

302 
HI 
195 
195 

1,584 
490 
605 
542 

63 
13 

16 
19 

53 

Bassa 

13 

Blnoe 

15 

Maryland 

19 

Total 

1,681 

837 

803 

3,221 

100 

100 

From  the  superintendent's  report  to  the  legislature  in  1903  I  have  been  able  to 
secure  the  few  figures  here  given,  which  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  common 
schools  maintained  by  Liberia.  For  that  year  there  were  100  distinctively  Liberian 
common  schools^  with  3,221  scholars  under  100  teachers.  There  were  837  Liberian 
females  in  school,  or  34.6  per  cent  of  all  the  Americo-Liberians  in  the  strictly  Liberian 
schools.  No  distinction  waa  made  regarding  the  sex  of  the  native  Liberians,  of  whom 
there  were,  male  and  female,  803,  or  24.9  per  cent  of  the  public  common  school  pupils. 

XIV.    INFLUENCE    OF   COMMON    SCHOOLS   IN   LIBERIA    ON   THE    AFRICAN. 

For  the  year  1903  in  Liberia  50  per  cent  of  the  scholars  in  the  Methodist  schools 
were  native  Africans;  73.5  per  cent  of  those  iu  the  Protestant  Episcopal  schools;  24.9 
per  cent  of  those  in  the  public  schools;  making  42.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  primary 
school  enrollment  in  Liberia.  Thus  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  children  in  school 
in  Liberia  in  1903  were  native  Africans.  The  Republic  of  Liberia  was  educating  337 
more  native  children  than  the  Methodists  and  376  less  than  the  Episcopalians. 
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Statistics  of  common  schools  since  1900., 

OCTOBER  1,  1900,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1901. 


County. 


Montserrado . 

Bassa 

Sinoe 

Maryland 

Cape  Mount . . 

Total... 


School 
support. 


$8,000 

3,000 

3,500 

2,500 

500 


17,600 


Books. 


$500 

200 
250 
200 


Totals. 


■ 


$8,500 

3,200 

3,750 

2,700 

500 


1,150 


18,660 


OCTOBER  1,  1901,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1902. 


Montserrado. 

Bassa 

Sinoe 

Maryland 

Cape  Mount . . 


/     Total. 


$9,500 

3,000 

3,500 

3,200 

900 

$1,000 
200 
260 
200 

$10,500 

3,200 

3,750 

3,400 

900 

20,100 

1.650 

21,760 

OCTOBER  1,  1902,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1903. 


Montserrado. 
Bassa 


Sinoe. 
Maryland  — 
Cape  Mount . 

Total.. 


$9,500 

6,000 

3,500 

4,200 

900 


23,100 


$500 


250 

200  1 


$10,000 

6,000 

3,760 

4,400 

900 


«I60 


24,060 


OCTOBER  1,  1903,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1904. 


Montserrado 

$9,000 

6,000 

3,500 

4,600 

900 

$500 

$9,500 

Bassa.. 

6,000 

Sinoe. .' 

250 

200 

»          100 

3,750 

Maryland 

4,800 

Cape  Mount 

1,000 

Total 

23,200 

1,050 

24,260 

Grand  total 

83,900 

4,800 

88,700 

XV.    SUPPORT   OP  COMMON    SCHOOLS   IN   THE   LIBERIAN    SYSTEM. 

Although  the  legislature  provided  for  the  support  of  schools  by  taxing  all  males  over 
21  years  of  age,  by  allowing  half  of  the  tax  on  real  estate  for  the  school  fund  and  all  the 
tax  on  spirits  and  distilleries,  yet  the  method  provided  did  not  work  well,  and  the  leg- 
islature appropriated  the  support  of  the  common  schools  from  the  general  treasury  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  pre\'iou8  table  I  have  been  able  to  give,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Hon.  Daniel  Howard,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  appropriations  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  Liberian  system  since  the  organization  of  the  bureau  of  education  in  1900. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Liberia  that  for  these  four  years  for  her  common  schools  she  spent 
183,900  for  their  general  support  and  |4,800  for  books,  a  total  of  $88,700.  And  taking 
the  enrollment  for  1903,  exclusive  of  Liberia  College,  the  Republic  spent  $7.17  per 
cliild  for  its  education. 


XVI.    HIGHER    EDUCATION    IN    LIBERI.\ — LIBERIA  COLLEGE. 

The  great  national  institution  in  Liberia  for  higher  learning  is  Liberia  College.  It 
is  the  pride  of  the  Liberians  and  commands  the  patriotic  support  of  the  country. 
Dr.  R.  B.  Richardson  is  its  honored  president.     For  the  year  ending  December  9, 
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1904,  it  had  in  the  college  department  13  freshmen,  5  male  and  8  female;  9  sophomores, 
all  male;  13  juniors,  6  male  and  7  females,  and  5  seniors.  It  is  managed  by  two 
boards  of  trustees,  one  in  Liberia  and  one  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  has 
four  departments — preparatory,  law,  industrial,  and  coUegiate.  It  has  12  professors 
and  instructors,  with  a  total  of  120  students.  There  is  a  separate  building  for  the 
female  students,  so  that  there  is  no  higher  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  Liberia  College. 

Some  time  in  1848  Rev.  John  Payne,  a  missionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Cape  Palmas,  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Simon  Greenleaf,  an  eminent  jurist  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  aid  in  establishing  a  theological  school  at  Cape  Palmas.  Believing 
that  Liberia  needed  an  institution  for  liberal  culture,  Mr.  Greenleaf  brought  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Massachusetts  Colonization  Society  in  1849.  The  final  result 
was  the  founding  of  Liberia  College  under  the  control  of  two  boards  of  trustees,  one 
incorporated  in  1850  in  Massachusetts  under  the  title  "The  Trustees  of  Donation  for 
Education  in  Liberia,"  and  the  other  in  1851  at  the  incorporation  of  Liberia  College 
by  the  Liberian  legislature .« 

The  college  building  cost  $20,000,  which  was  given  by  the  Boston  board.  Liberia 
gave  ''the  20  acres  on  which  the  college  stands  and  1,000  acres  of  land  in  each  of  the 
four  counties  in  Liberia."'*  The  first  act  of  incorporation  designated  Clay- Ashland 
as  the  proposed  site.  In  the  matter  of  a  site  several  suits  were  filed,  with  the  result 
that  the  college  was  located  at  Monrovia. 

Liberia  College  was  opened  in  1862  with  a  president,  2  professors,  and  8  students, 
with  8  more  in  preparation.  The  sources  of  its  support  until  about  1890  were  mainly 
the  funds  raised  by  the  Boston  board.  The  two  boards  did  not  work  together  in  per- 
fect harmony,  and  the  college  department  of  Liberia  College  was  suspended  several 
times  prior  to  1890.  In  1881-82  the  Liberian  legislature  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  preparatory  school  in  each  of  the  four  counties.  About  1890  the  Republic 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  supporting  the  college  principally,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  only  closed  once,  which  was  about  1893,  on  account  of  the  Cape  Palmas  war. 

Support  of  Liberia  College  since  1900. 


Dates. 


October  1,  1900,  to  September  30, 1001. 
October  1,  1901,  to  September  30.  1902. 
October  1.  1902,  to  September  30,  1903. 
October  1,  1903,  to  September  30, 1904. 

Total , 


Amount. 

123, 448.  It 
28,812.74 

29,467.30 

15,400.33 

97, 188. 48 

In  1898,  when  W.  D.  Coleman  was  elected  president,  efforts  began  for  the  reopening 
of  Liberia  College.  He  induced  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act  providing  that  one-half 
of  the  duty  on  piassava,  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  and  all 
escheated  property  be  set  apart  as  an  endowment  fund  for  the  support  of  Liberia 
College.  Rev.  G.  W.  Gibson,  who  afterwards  became  president  of  the  Republic,  was 
elected  president  of  Liberia  College  in  1900.  At  Doctor  Gibson's  inauguration  the 
Rev.  E.  W.  Bylden  made  an  able  and  scholarly  address  on  "The  Liberian  Scholar." 

Since  1900,  exclusive  of  American  aid,  Liberia  has  raised  for  the  support  of  Liberia 
College  from  piassava  alone  $97,188.47.  The  smallest  amount  from  this  source  was 
in  1904,  $15,400.33,  which  is  $128.83  per  student. 

Scholarships. — One  oi  the  best  things  done  by  Liberia  on  the  reopening  of  Liberia 
College  was  the  establishment  of  scholarships  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  those  ren- 
dering distinguished  services  to  the  college  and  the  Republic.     Among  the  number 

a  African  Repository,  vols.  39-41,  p.  193.    Address  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Gibson  rt  1900  on  tiie  occasion  of  his 
Inauguration  as  President,  p.  25. 
6  African  Repository,  vols.  39-41,  p.  88. 
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is  the  "Gordon  Memorial  Scholarship/'  in  memory  of  the  English  lieutenant  who  in 
1822  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  colony.  There  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  John  Payne, 
who  first  formulated  the  idea  resulting  in  the  college;  one  named  after  the  distin- 
guished jurist  Hon.  Simon  Greenleaf,  who  led  in  the  consummation  of  the  idea,  and 
still  another  after  Hon.  George  Briggs,  who  labored  with  him.  Senator  Alfred  B .  King 
proposed  one  to  Rev.  John  B.  Pinney,  who  gave  for  the  settlement  of  the  colony  the 
best  years  of  his  long  and  eventful  life.  It  b  impossible  to  give  all  the  great  names 
associated  with  Liberia  College  or  to  recall  all  her  eminent  sons  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  highest  services  of  the  church  and  state.  It  has  had  among 
its  presidents  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Roberts,  the  first  President  of  Liberia;  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Blyden,  the  African  scholar;  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Gibson,  ex-President  of  Liberia,  and 
Dr.  R.  B.  Richardson,  its  present  President.  Among  its  distinguished  graduates  are 
the  Hon.  J.  E.  Moore,  ex-secretary"  of  state;  Senator  A.  B.  King,  the  first  orator  of 
Liberia;  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Haynes,  ex-attomey-general;  Dr.  R.  B.  Richardson,  president 
of  Liberia  College,  and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Barclay,  President  of  Liberia.  The  institu- 
tion has  rendered  to  the  Republic  the  most  valuable  services  and  is  destined  to  render 
still  more  in  the  future. 

XVII.    OTHER  SCHOOLS  IN   LIBERIA. 

Presbyterian  schools. — The  writer  is  reliably  informed  that  at  one  time  the  Presby- 
terians maintained  in  Liberia  a  class  of  schools  which  exercised  a  very  wholesome 
influence  upon  the  educational  life  of  the  Republic.  Among  their  chief  schools  was 
the  Alexander  High  School  located  at  Monrovia,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Clay- 
Ashland.     At  the  present  time  they  have  no  schools  in  Liberia. 

Baptist  schools. — At  this  writing  the  Baptists  in  Liberia  have  only  three  schools,  and 
Hon.  D.  E.  Howard,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  states  that  one  of  them  is  now  supported 
by  the  general  public,  although  the  Baptists  are  in  the  majority  and  control  its  man- 
agement. They  have  a  parish  school  at  Edina,  and  Reeves  Institute  at  FortsviWe, 
Bassa  County,  the  latter  being  partly  supported  by  the  public.  The  work  done  is 
similar  to  that  done  in  the  high  schools  of  Liberia.  In  connection  with  the  institute 
there  is  a  military  department.  They  also  have  another  school.  Rick's  Institute,  at 
Kia-Poo,  Montserrado  County.  This  institute  has  not  been  in  operation  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  but  arrangements  were  made  for  reopening  it  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Liberia  Baptist  Missionary  and  Educational  Convention. 

African  Methodist  schools. — The  African  Methodists  have  no  schools  at  present  in 
Liberia.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  C.  Curtis,  an  industrial  school  has 
been  built  at  Arthington,  on  the  St.  Paul  River,  and  will  be  opened  soon. 

Lutheran  schools. — The  Lutheran  Church  has  some  schools  in  Liberia.  They  are 
confined  to  Montserrado  County  and  are  in  the  Muhlenburg  Mission  work.  The 
writer  has  been  unable  to  get  such  a  report  as  he  desired,  but  it  is  known  that  they  have 
6  schools,  11  teachers,  and  144  pupils.  The  work  is  entirely  among  the  nati  ve  Africans. 
The  mission  is  about  45  miles  in  the  interior.  The  schools  are  exercising  a  wholesome 
influence,  as  parents  still  farther  in  the  interior  have^hildren  there. 

XVIU.    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION   JN   LIBERIA. 

Liberia  is  joining  other  nations  in  the  recognition  of  industrial  training.  Industrial 
education  was  no  doubt  first  introduced  in  Liberia  through  the  mission  schools.  In 
some  of  the  Methodist  schools  an  opportunity  is  given  for  industrial  training,  namely, 
in  the  White  Plains  Industrial  School,  the  Sinoe  River  Industrial  Mission,  and  the 
College  of  West  Africa.  In  the  White  Plains  School,  during  the  time  of  Superintend- 
ent John  Seys,  there  was  a  sawmill  from  which  lumber  was  supplied  to  the  colonists; 
and  enoUgh  sugar  was  produced  not  only  to  meet  the  demands  of  home  consumption, 
but  much  was  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  civil  war  and  later.  Now  the 
students  are  taught  building,  woodwork,  masonry,  brickmaking,  farming,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton,  ginger,  and  rubber. 
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At  the  Sinoe  Industrial  Miasion  training  is  given  in  carpentry,  building,  and  farm- 
ing, very  much  the  same  as  at  White  Plains.  In  connection  with  the  College  of  West 
Africa  there  is  a  printing  department,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Allen,  in 
which  printing  is  taught.  The  success  of  this  department  is  attested  by  the  excellent 
job  work  done,  and  the  work  on  the  ** Liberia  and  West  Africa"  and  other  papers 
printed  in  the  office.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  native  Africans.  In  the  college 
proper  the  girls  are  trained  also  in  domestic  econqmy,  housekeeping,  dressmaking, 
fancywork,  and  kindred  arts,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Camphor.  Under 
Prof.  W.  F.  Hawkins,  the  acting  president  of  the  college,  the  general  work  of  the  school 
for  1904  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  schools  industrial  training  is  given  at  the  four  chief  cen- 
ters of  education.  At  Epiphany  Hall  education  is  given  in  farming,  including  the 
cultivation  of  coffee,  cotton,  and  rubber.  During  the  five  years  just  closed  under 
Prof.  P.  O.  Gray,  great  progress  was  made  in  the  industrial  department.  Students 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  printing  and  the  carpenter^s  trade,  and  by  rice  cul- 
tivation the  consumption  of  foreign-bought  rice  was  reduced  from  40  to  45  bags  per 
month  to  22  bags,  and  the  coffee  farm  was  made  to  yield  from  3,000  to  4,000  pounds  per 
annum.o  There  is,  at  St  John's  School,  Cape  Mount,  an  agricultural  department,  in 
which  rice  is  raised  with  success,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  facilities  for 
teaching  other  industrial  arts.  In  connection  with  the  Girl's  School  at  Mount  Vaughan, 
and  the  one  at  Clay-Ashland,  the  students  are  given  **an  ordinary  education  together 
with  those  arts  essential  to  good  housekeeping."  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  S.  D.  Fergu- 
son, speaking  of  the  former,  said:  "  In  this  manual  labor  work,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of 
needlework,  there  was  much  to  be  proud  of  and  which  reflected  much  credit  upon  the 
teacher.'-  & 

»As  far  as  the  writer  haF  been  able  to  ascertain  there  is  not  as  yet  much  industrial  ' 
training  given  in  the  purely  Liberian  schools.  At  Rick's  Institute,  at  Kai-Poo,  the 
work  consists  chiefly  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  which  haa  not  been  permitted  to 
decline,  and  the  farm  yielded  3,000  pounds  in  1902,  1,600  in  1903,  and  1,400  in  1904. 
A  most  excellent  printing  department  has  been  fitted  up  at  Liberia  Collie,  and 
other  industrial  work  is  to  be  introduced  later. 

XIX.    LIBERIA    \   NEW    COUNTRY. 

In  all  new  countries  the  paramount  question  is  the  development  of  their  natural 
resources.  This  can  only  be  done  by  industrial  education  for  the  youth  of  the  country, 
or  by  the  immigration  of  those  already  skilled  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  United  States  owes  much  to  the  skilled  workmen  who,  having 
served  their  apprenticeship  in  Europe,  came  to  America  and  entered  upon  the  con- 
quest of  a  mighty  continent.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  concern  that  the  resources  of 
a  new  country  be  explored  or  they  can  never  be  utilized  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  its  citizens.  It  is  the  industrially  trained  who  discover  the  wealth  of  mine  and 
wood,  and  who  compel  nature  to  yield  to  man  the  varied  treasures  of  her  riches. 

Liberia  is  a  new  and  undeveloped  country,  lia  resources  are  not  only  untouched 
but  unknown.  It  has  about  1,475,000  native  Africans,  divided  among  the  Kroo, 
Grcbo,  Bassa,  Pessey,  Bundie,  Balie,  Golah,  Cossa,  Vey,  Mandingo,  and  other  tribes. 
Some  of  these  tribes  have  men  possessed  of  great  knowledge  concerning  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  plants,  herbs,  and  roots.  The  industrial  products  of  the  Mandingoes 
represent  a  varied  use  of  natural  resources  and  indicate  a  high  order  of  industrial 
skill.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  their  capacities  creates  a  strong  temptation  to  enter 
upon  a  description  of  their  industrial  arts.  I  have  been  able  to  secure  many  prod- 
ucts of  them,  to  add  to  the  collection  at  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  from 
the  simplest  article  of  decoration  and  dress  to  the  most  useful  in  industrial  and  domestic 


o  Retiring  address  of  Prof.  P.  O.  Gray,  1904.  t>  Report  for  1904. 
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work.  With  industrial  training  all  of  these  tribes,  possessing  different  degrees  of 
natural  capacity,  might  be  led  in  a  successful  conquest  of  Liberian  territory,  resulting 
in  a  financial  independence  of  the  Republic  which  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 

XX.   THE   FUTURE    OP  LIBERIA. 

That  progress  is  most  permanent  which  has  the  strongest  economic  root.  It  b 
because  Dr.  Booker  Washington  understands  so  well  the  philosophy  of  economic 
equipment  and  industrial  life  that  he  is  performing  a  service  to  the  American  negro 
and  the  nation  that  ranks  him  among  the  great  men  of  any  age.  The  future  of  Liberia 
is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  industrial  differentiation  and  development  of  her 
native  population.  The  story  of  the  courage,  suffering,  sacrifice,  and  death  displayed 
in  the  planting  of  Liberia  in  West  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  birth  and  growth  of  States.  The  assimilation  of  native  Africans  numbering  sixty 
times  the  population  of  Americo-Liberians  is  the  greatest  problem  of  Liberian  civili- 
zation. Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  by  the  present  administration  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  tribes  for  the  development  of  the  interior  and  the  achievement  of 
a  common  destiny.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  is  great.  .  But  with  the  lapse  of  years 
more  and  more  each  generation  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  native  peoples. 
Assimilation  is  slowly  taking  place,  and  if  Liberia  is  left  unimpaired  by  the  ambi- 
tions of  designing  States  her  influence  for  the  civilization  of  Africans  in  Africa  can 
not  be  measured  now. ' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN  ACXX)UNT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS  FOR  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  MAN- 
USCRIPTS, LIEGE,  AUGUST  21-23,  1905. 

By  Charles  Mills  Gayley, 
United  States  Delegate  to  the  Conffress. 


In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1905  the  Belgian  Government,  through  its  minister 
of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction,  M.  Jules  de  Trooz,  invited  the  governments 
and  libraries  of  the  world  to  participate  in  a  congress  for  the  reproduction  of  manu- 
scripts, coins,  and  seals,  to  meet  in  Liege  August  21  to  23  of  that  year. 

This  initiative  was  taken  as  a  consequence  of  a  series  of  efforts  long  making  for  the 
preservation  of  historical,  philological,  scientific,  and  artistic  monuments  against  the 
perils  of  decay,  mutilation,  theft,  and  fires,  by  reproducing  them  and  manifolding 
ihem  in  facsimile.  Not  only,  it  was  urged,  would  such  provision  avert  the  further 
destruction  of  the  materials  of  scholarship,  as  by  the  recent  conflagration  at  Turin, 
but  it  would  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  original  research  for  countries  and  students 
£ar  removed  from  the  few  great  depositaries  of  these  sources  of  human  knowledge. 
The  following  account  of  the  congress  will  deal  specially  with  the  reproduction  of 
manuscripts. 

The  United  States  of  America  appointed  as  its  delegates  to  the  congress  President 
Angell,  of  Michigan;  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  the  Librarian  of  Congress;  Dr.  J.  S.  Bil- 
lings, director  of  the  New  York  Public  Library;  Prof.  Morris  Hickey  Morgan,  of  Har- 
vard, and  Prof.  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  congress  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  M.  de  Trooz  and  of  M.  Gustave 
Francotte,  the  Belgian  minister  of  industry'  and  labor.  Its  announced  aims  were  two: 
First,  to  study  all  questions  of  theory  and  technic  bearing  upon  the  reproduction  of 
manuscripts,  coins,  and  seals;  second,  to  effect  an  international  understanding  for  the 
practical  realization  of  the  resolutions  of  the  congress. 

The  congress  was  held  in  the  delibemtive  chamber  of  the  provincial  coimcil  of 
Liege. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  tit  4.30  on  August  21  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Belgian  committee  of  organization,  the  well-known  Bollandist,  Father  van  den 
Gheyn,  keeper  of  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels,  on  the  course  of  the 
present  movement  and  its  importance  for  the  scholarship  of  the  future.  The  min- 
ister of  instruction  was  represented  by  a  letter,  which  outlined  with  no  slight  tact  the 
courses  and  ideals  open  to  the  congress;  and  the  reading  of  this  was  followed  by  an 
address  of  welcome  from  the  genial  and  beloved  president  of  the  organizing  committee, 
Professor  Kurth,  of  the  University  of  Liege. 

The  roll  call  disclosed  the  presence  of  some  80  delegates.  Home  reprt^senting  libraries 
and  some  governments. 
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Among  the  delegates  were  MM.  Van  der  Haegen  (chief  libmrian  of  the  University 
of  Ghent)  and  H.  Hymans  (director  of  the  Biblioth^que  Royale  of  BruBeels),  honorary 
presidents;  Comte  Thierry  de  Limburg-Stinim,  Pirenne,  and  Oaillard,  vice-presi- 
dents; Bayot,  Stainier,  and  Toumeur,  assistant  secretaries  of  the  organizing  commit- 
tee^ the  delegates  of  governments — Doctor  Brambach  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden; 
G.  Leidinger  for  Bavaria;  Lange  and  Thiset  for  Denmark;  Gayley  for  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  American  Library  Association;  Marcel,  administrator- 
general  of  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  Paris,  and  Omont,  keeper  of  manuscripts  in 
the  same  library,  for  France;  Feyerpataky  for  Hungary;  Gillon  for  Italy;  Carlier  for  • 
Portugal;  Dom  U.  Berli^re  for  the  Vatican;  Loriquet  for  the  city  of  Rouen,  and 
Dogn^e  for  the  Royal  Historical  Academy  of  Madrid;  as  well  as  representatives  from 
Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Roumania,  and  Russia.  Also  present  were 
noticeable  Bergmans,  of  the  University  of  Ghent;  Chanoine  Cauchie,  the  distin- 
guished professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  University  of  Louvain;  £mile  Chate- 
lain,  member  of  the  French  Institute  and  director  of  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne; 
Barons  J.  de  Bethune  and  de  Chestret  de  Haneffe;  Viscomte  de  Ghellinck-Vaemewyck; 
Mgr.  Stan,  le  Grelle,  of  the  Vatican  Library;  Fayen,  of  the  Belgian  Institute  of  History 
in  Rome;  Longuet,  of  Paris;  Lundstedt,  keeper  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Stockholm; 
Dom  Germain  Morin,  of  the  Abbey  of  Maredsous;  Prof.  Maurice  Prou,  of  the  ficolo 
Nationale  de  Chartes,  Paris;  Sury,  of  the  University  Library  at  Brussels;  Van  de  Cas- 
teele,  keeper  of  State  archives,  Liege,  and  Paul  van  den  Ven,  of  the  French  school  at 
Athens.  Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  MM.  de  Trooz,  Francotte,  Leopold 
Delisle,  Comte  Durrieu,  S.  de  Vries,  Salomon  Reinach,  and  others. 

In  the  election  of  its  presiding  officer  the  congress  was  fortunate.  M.  H.  Omont, 
member  of  the  institute  and  keeper  of  manuscripts  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  of 
Paris,  represents  the  most  liberal  of  bibliographical  methods  and  ideals,  speaks  and 
rules  with  authority  and  dignity.  As  vice-presidents  were  chosen  MM.  le  Vicomte  de 
Jongho,  Gaillard,  Gayley,  Hymans  (director  of  the  Biblioth^que  Royale  of  Brussels), 
Kurth,  Salomon  Reinach,  and  Von  Weech,  of  Carlsruhe. 

M.  Omont,  having  taken  the  chair,  delivered  a  presidential  address,  in  which  he 
paid  the  proper  tribute  to  Belgium  for  her  initiative  in  the  congress;  he  recalled  the 
fact  that  to  this  country  was  due,  as  much  as  three  centuries  ago,  the  first  attempt  at 
manuscript  reproduction  by  engraving,  and  that  this  attempt  was  made  by  one  of  the 
founciers  of  the  Society  of  Bollandists,  so  worthily  represented  in  the  present  con- 
gress by  the  devoted  secretary-general,  the  Rev.  J.  van  den  Gheyn.  M.  Omont  then  ' 
presented  a  brief  sketch  of  previous  efforts  toward  the  reproduction  of  manuscripts, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  this  congress  might  reach  some  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problems  involved. 

The  ordinary  sittings  were  held  in  two  sections,  one  of  studies  with  Brambach,  of 
Baden,  and  Prou,  of  Paris,  as  chairmen;  the  other  of  technique,  with  Chatelain  and 
Feyerpataky  as  chairmen;  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  sections  being,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  general  congress  at  its  closing  session.  Though  most  of 
the  papers  had  already  been  put  into  print  and  were  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates, 
each  writer  was  given  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  upon  or  justify  his  conclusions,  and 
the  discussions  were  by  no  means  perfunctory. 

The  scope  of  deliberations  appears  from  the  principal  papers  presented  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  of  studies.  Paul  Bergmans,  of  Ghent,  read  an  account  of  the 
previous  attempts  at  an  entente  intemationale  for  reproducing  manuscripts.  Maurice 
Prou  discussed  the  actual  condition  of  facsimile  reproduction  of  maps  and  other  official 
documents.  A  paper  was  presented  by  M.  van  den  Casteele,  of  Liege,  on  the  utility 
of  facsimile  reproductions  from  the  point  of  view  of  official  examinations  of  public 
records.  Father  van  den  Gheyn  gave  a  detailed  bibliography  of  Belgian  manuscripta 
desirable  to  be  reproduced,  and  Xavier  de  Cunha,  of  Lisbon,  reviewed  the  legislation 
of  Portugal  with  regard  to  the  making  of  manuscript  facsimiles.     Bayot,  of  Brussels, 
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did  for  manu8(>ripte,  principally  literary,  what  Prou  had  done  for  rolls,  archives,  and 
State  papers;  and  Gayley  and  Sury  (librarian  of  the  University  of  Brussels)  discussed 
methods  for  the  orgaaization  of  an  international  bureau,  the  former  for  th6  reproduction 
of  manuscripts  fromthe  American  point  of  view,  the  latter  for  a  system  of  exchange 
of  facsimiles. 

Of  these  papers,  that  of  Paul  Bergmans  was  of  so  great  importance  for  the  history 
of  the  movement,  as  well  as  for  its  future,  that  the  author  of  the  present  article  has 
taken  it  as  the  basis  of  the  following  outline.  Such  occasional  contributions  from 
other  quarters  as  ha,ve  come  to  his  knowledge  he  has,  however,  incorporated,  with 
reference  to  their  respective  sources. 

II. 

The  first  suggestion  of  an  international  agreement  for  the  reproduction  of  manu- 
scripts of  value  seems,  according  to  Bergmans, o  to  have  been  made  by  the  late  Doctor 
Hartwig,  director  of  the  University  Library  at  Halle.  His  project  was  communicated 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Librarians  held  at  Chicago  in  July,  1893,  somewhat 
as  follows: 

I  propose  that  you  found  a  society  which  shall  aim  to  manifold  by  photographic 
processes  the  manuscripts  of  first  rank  in  the  world.  As  headquarters  of  the  aammis- 
tration  of  this  society  I  venture,  in  order  to  preclude  national  rivalry,  to  recommend 
the  University  Library  of  Leyden.  The  director  of  that  library,  Dr.  W.  N.  du  Rieu, 
is  a  highly  and  widely  esteemed  librarian  and  scholar,  and  his  institution  is  of  ancient 
standing  and  centrally  situated  for  international  rosort.  Herr  du  Rieu  has  indicated 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  management  of  this  enterprise  if  requested  by  you  to  do 
so.  With  the  director  of  this  society,  to  whom,  of  course,  the  handling  of  the  funds 
should  be  intrusted,  would  be  associated  a  board  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  princi- 
pal libraries  of  Europe  and  America.  I  would  to  that  end  suggest  the  head  libtarians 
of  Berlin,  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  of  the  Laurentian  at  Florence,  and  the  Vatican 
at  Rome.  If  the  administration  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  too  large  a  body  of 
advisers,  I  should  sugK^t  also  the  election  of  the  head  librarians  of  Munich,  Oxford, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  This  directorate  would  be  commissioned  to  make  the  selection, 
in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  its  leading  members,  of  the  manuscripts  to  be 
reproduced,  to  secure  from  the  libraries  affected  permission  to  photograph  their  manu- 
scripts, and  to  determine  the  annual  order  of  publication.  As  yearly  subscription 
for  each  member  of  the  society  I  should  propose  the  sum  of  100  to  150  marks.  As 
soon  as  100  members  have  subscribed,  the  society  would  be  founded. ^ 

For  lack  of  time  the  congress  of  1893  could  not  discuss  this  pmject.  It  referred  it  to 
the  Association  of  American  Librarians,  but  that  body  took  no  definite  action. 

Du  Rieu,  however,  promptly  assumed  responsibility  for  the  enterprise,  and  in 
March,  1894,  published  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  biblioth^ques  submitting  the 
question  to  his  European  colleagues. 

There  are  [said  he]  in  every  library  manuscripts  so  precious  that  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  subject  them  to  any  of  the  penis  of  travel.  Of  each  of  these  codicils  it  would  be  wise 
to  maKe  a  definitive  photographic  copy,  which  should  be  preserved  carefully  in  some 
place  other  than  the  library  containing  the  original,  and  which  could  be  loaned;  or,  if 
100  universities  would  consent  to  a  subscription  of  150  francs  per  annum,  we  could 
make  an  autotypic  reproduction  of  which  each  library  should  receive  a  contributor's 
copy. 

I  nave  before  me  a  series  of  responses  from  several  of  my  honored  colleagues,  and  the 
moment  seems  to  me  to  have  arrived  for  opening  in  Eiin)pe  a  discussion  of  this  novel 
manner  of  supplying  scholars  with  those  treasures  in  our  depositories  which  we  regard 
as  altogether  too  precious  to  allow  out  of  our  immediate  keeping.  It  seems  that  the 
library  of  Leyden,  because  of  my  announced  convictions  and  its  well-known  treasures, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  its  geographic  position,  is  the  center  designated  for  this  inter- 
national association.  Before  sending  out  a  mass  of  circulars  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, I  should  like  to  read  in  this  Review  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  enterprise.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  discussion  will  reveal  more  difliculties  than  I  recognize  at  the 
present  moment. 

a  Lea  tentatives  antdrioures  d'ontentc  Internationale  pour  la  rppixxluctlon  des  manuscrits,  Brux.: 
1905. 
b  Quoted  by  Bergmans  from  Centralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,  1893,  pp.  415-410. 
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Du  Rieu  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  a  series  of  questions  as  a  basis  for  exchange  of 
opinion.  The  value  of  photographic  reproduction  of  manuscripts  being  granted,  how 
large  should  be  the  edition  of  each — one,  two,  or  a  hundred  copies?  Can  we  be  sure 
that  the  photographic  paper  will4ftst?  If  so,  does  science  demand  that  each  central 
university  shall  possess  an  exemplar  of  the  best  manuscript  of,  say,  Demosthenes  or  of 
Plato,  of  Livy  or  of  Caesar?  For  palaeographical  studies  the  reproduction  of  the  manu- 
script complete  would,  of  course,  be  more  agreeable  and  useful  than  that  of  a  single 
page,  such  as  furnished  of  late  by  the  Palaeographical  Society,  by  M.  Omont  for  famous 
Greek  manuscripts  and  M.  Chatelain  for  the  best  manuscripts  of  Latin  authors,  but 
would  not  the  enterprise  be  too  costly  even  if  limited  in  each  library  to  a  single  manu- 
script each  year?  Do  not  the  facilities  of  travel  by  rail  and  of  photography  by  inde- 
pendent effort  render  unnecessary  the  reproduction  in  full  of  a  manuscript  of  100  pages 
or  more  in  hundreds  of  exemplars?  Do  the  repeated  editorial  collations  of  manu- 
scripts leave  so  much  yet  to  be  desired  as  to  warrant  the  expense  entailed  in  the  making 
of  200  or  300  negatives  for  photographic  facsimiles? 

Since  the  enterprise  [concludes  Du  Rieu]  must  assume  an  international  character,  I 
should  like  to  see  all  the  responsibility  fpr  the  reproduction  of  a  manuscript  confided 
to  the  director  of  the  library  providing  that  manuscript  for  photo^phic  publication; 
he  will  readily  find  in  his  city  a  studio  capable  of  the  work  reqmrea;  he  will  charge 
himself  with  the  binding  and  the  transmission  of  it.  and  the  expenses  will  be  paid  en 
bloc.  I  can  not  contemplate  subjecting  hundreds  oi  negatives  to  the  dangers  of  travel. 
The  facsimiles  thus  produced  may  present  some  divergence  of  execution,  but  are  not 
the  originals  themselves  divergent?  The  question  "of  price  will  also  rest  with  the 
individual  studio,  but  always  under  the  guarantjr  of  the  bureau  of  the  society,  con- 
sisting of  the  heads  of  the  great  collections  at  Paris,  London,  Rome,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Florence,  and  Brussels. 

As  to  the  field,  a  question  still  remains:  Shall  it  be  merely  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  or  shall  illustrated  codices  and  miniatures  of  interest  in  the  history  of  art 
be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  enterprise? 

Such  is  an  outline  of  this  summons  to  collaboration.  It  failed  of  success,  possibly 
because  it  was  ahead  of  its  time,  probably  because  it  was  too  timid.  The  very  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  author  leave  room  for  a  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  fundamental 
utility  and  expediency  of  the  undertaking.  No  scholar,  nowadays,  would  regard  the 
questions  as  points  at  issue.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  variance  of  opinion  even  in 
1894.  Photographic  processes  and  materials  alike  had  passed  already  beyond  the 
experimental  stage,  and  had  indicated  the  path  of  improvement  in  the  future;  perfec- 
tion was  conceivable  at  any  moment  that  might  be  called  the  present.  The  research 
schools  of  the  New  World  were  already  securely  established  and  were  daily  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  inaccessibility  of  originalia,  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  reprints 
though  never  so  frequently  or  carefully  collated,  and  of  the  costs  and  delays  of  pil- 
grimage. It  was  inadvisable,  so  late  as  1894,  to  admit  excuses  on  account  of  which 
Mahomet  should  continue  to  visit  the  mountain.  The  part  was  no  more  the  whole  then 
than  now,  nor  a  page  of  a  classic  the  whole  classic,  nor  independent  enterprise  enter- 
prise by  collaboration.  And  that  the  cost  of  reproduction  varied  inversely  with  the 
size  of  the  edition  was  known  to  every  tyro. 

No  responses  to  the  appeal  of  Doctor  Du  Rieu  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  biblio- 
th^ques.  The  Bollettino  delle  pubblicazioni  italiane,  however,  issued  by  the  National 
Library  of  Florence,  printed,  in  the  number  of  September  15, 1894,  an  article  approving 
the  enterprise  and  expressing  hope  of  its  speedy  realization.  In  1895  Du  Rieu  addressed 
a  circular  to  his  colleagues  lamenting  his  inability  to  secure  more  than  35  unqualified 
adhesions,  at  $30  a  year,  to  the  proposed  society.  He  says  that  possibly  50  subscrip- 
tions might  be  secured,  but  that  since  100  are  not  forthcoming,  he  finds  himself 
obliged  to  renounce  the  task  which,  on  the  invitation  of  his  many  colleagues  and 
in  the  interest  of  learning,  he  had  undertaken.  "We  cherish, "  he  writes,  ''the  confi- 
dent hope  that  some  day  or  other  our  project  will  be  revived  with  more  fortimate 
results.  Meanwhile  we  shall  console  ourselves  if  the  publishers  of  facsimile  repro- 
ductions, to  whom  we  already  are  in  debt  for  work  of  great  utility,  may  find  a  way  to 
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harmonize  their  interests  with  those  of  librarians  whose  resources  are  unfortunately  so 
inadequate. '  •  To  Du  Rieu  honor  is  due,  not  only  for  his  strenuous  though  unsuccess- 
ful efforts,  but  for  the  faith  expressed  in  this,  almost  his  last,  contribution  to  a  cause 
which  already  in  the  lifetime  of  his  immediate  successor  at  the  Library  of  Leyden, 
Dr.  Scato  G.  de  Vries,  appears  to  have  arrived  within  measurable  reach  of  fruition. 
If  his  withdrawal  had  been  deferred  for  even  a  brief  period,  the  discussion  of  his  project 
would  have  proceeded  more  to  his  taste;  for  several  articles  in  response  to  hb  sum- 
mons, says  M.  Bergmans,  had  already  been  accepted  for  publication  by  the  Centralblatt 
fttr  Bibliothekswesen.  During  1896  and  1897  the  admirable  reproductions  of  Greek  and 
Latin  manuscripts  issued  by  Sijthoff  of  Leyden  at  the  instigation  of  Du  Rieu  (who  died 
in  1896)  and.by  libraries  such  as  the  Laurentian,  the  Vatican,  the  Nationale  of  Paris,  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Bodleian,  contributed  not  a  little,  by  their  example,  to  the 
recognition  of  the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  work  in  facsimile  and  lent  no  insig- 
nificant stimulus  to  the  movement  toward  centralized  effort.  A  complete  list  of  these 
facsimiles — of  the  Oxford-Paris  Plato,  the  Heidelberg  Plautus,  the  Venetus  A.  Iliad, 
the  Laurentian  Tacitus,  the  Ambrosian  Terence,  etc. — is  easily  accessible.**  Since 
they  were  the  outcome  not  of  international  but  of  private  enterprise  it  is  not  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  them  here. 

In  1897  the  admirable  reproductions  by  collotypic  processes  made  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  the  British  Museum  attracted  the  attention  of  an  American  professor, 
Charles  Mills  Gayley,  of  the  University  of  California,  who,  like  many  another  before 
and  after,  was  spending  his  sabbatical  year  of  vacation  in  copying  and  collating  texts 
for  a  series  of  volumes  which  he  proposed  to  edit  after  his  return  to  America.  He  had 
for  some  time  felt  that  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  scholarship  in  America 
was  the  lack  of  the  original  manuscripts  and  the  unique  folios  and  quartos  necessary 
to  historical,  literary,  and  certain  kinds  of  scientific  research.  Since  these  were  jeal- 
ously guarded  in  the  libraries  of  the  Old  World,  whence  they  could  be  removed  neither 
for  love  nor  money,  American  professors,  students,  and  scholars  of  all  kinds  found  it 
necessary  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  and  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  them,  as  well  as  to  devote  months  or  years  that  might,  be  more 
creatively  occupied  to  the  mechanical  copying  or  collating  of  them.  The  considera- 
tion of  these  facta  led  him  to  inquire  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Library 
whether  permission  might  be  obtained  by  an  American  institution  to  reproduce  their 
manuscripts  and  early  printed  books  in  facsimile.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  drew  up  at  that  time  and  presented  to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  California 
a  plan  for  a  bureau  which  should  have  for  its  purpose  *Hhe  systematic  and  continuous 
republication  in  facsimile  of  such  manuscripts  and  books  in  European  libraries  as  can 
not  otherwise  become  the  common  property  of  investigators  and  students;  this  repub- 
lication to  furnish  the  world  of  scholars  with  facsimiles  as  nearly  as  possible  at  cost 
price,  according  to  the  demand  for  them,  and  to  supply  the  institution  conducting 
the  enterprise  with  a  copy  free  of  charge  of  each  work  reproduced.'* 

In  this  memorial  to  the  board  of  regents  of  his  university  he  said,  further: 

Such  an  output  of  facsimiles  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  schools  of  advanced  re- 
search. On  the  one  hand,  the  institution  in  charge  would  constitute  a  central  and 
complete  librarjr  of  facsimih^s;  on  the  other,  not  only  American  but  also  foreign  inves- 
ti^tors  and  institutions  of  learning  would  henceforth  be  able  to  obtain  at  a  reasonable 
price  duplicates  of  whatever  originals  were  in  a  demand  sufficient  to  warrant  their 
reproduction.  Such  systematic  reproduction  of  unique  manuscripts  and  rare  printed 
works  would  materially  benefit  the  civilization  of  the  future,  both  because  it  would 
disseminate  what  is  now  confined  to  one  or  two  centers  of  learning  and 'because  it 
would  obviate,  through  this  multiplication  of  copies,  the  possible  loss  of  scientific  and 
literary  material  by  the  destruction  in  part  or  whole  (as  formerly  at  Alexandria)  of 
any  one  of  the  famous  Old  World  libraries.     The  bureau,  focusing  information  con- 

oA  Bayot,  L'fetat  actuel  dcs  publications  de  facsimile  de  manuscrits,  Bmx.:  1905;  Gab.  Meier, 
Centralblatt  fflr  Bibliothekswesen,  1900,  pp.  1-32,  113-130,  191-198,  255-278;  H.  Omont,  Listes  des 
recuells  de  facsimiles,  etc.,  in  the  Revue  des  biblioth^ues,  1903,  pp.  111-178,  etc. 
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corning  the  materials  of  investigation  wherever  preserved,  would  inimediatelv  take 
an  unprecedented  position  as  a  bureau  of  literary  research — a  kind  of  central  biblio- 
^phieal  exchange — to  which  the  scholars  and  universities  of  the  world  might  turn  for 
information  concerning  literary,  historical,  and  scientific  monuments,  as  well  as  for 
assistance  toward  the  republication  of  such  as  might  be  required  in  their  investigations. 
Concerning  the  necessity  for  the  reproduction  and  preservation  of  the  unique  and  per- 
ishable manuscripts  and  printed  materials  of  researcn  no  scholar  needs  to  be  convinced. 
But  no  plan  providing  for  such  labor  of  preservation  and  distribution  in  all  lines  of 
study/  for  the  world  and  in  perpetuity,  has  to  my  knowledge  been  attempted  or 
drafted.     Yet  it  seems  that  the  method  to  be  adopted  is  both  simple  and  obvious. 

Individual  and  diverse  firms  undertaking  republication  by  facsimiles  for  purely 
business  profit  and  within  narrow  limits  wul  not  find  the  demand  great  enough  to 
support  any  one  of  them.  Even  a  central  agency  attempting  the  enterprise  will  fail 
if  it  restrict  its  efforts  to  one  or  two  specialized  subjects,  or  its  sale  to  a  lew  libraries. 
But  a  bureau  working  for  only  such  profit  as  shall  insure  the  continuation  of  the  entor- 
prise  (providing  materials  for  all  libraries-,  for  all  lines  of  research,  for  all  scholars,  and 
at  a  lower  price  than  individual  effort  could  effect)  will  find  a  suflScient  and  a  steady 
market,  for  scholars  are  always  in  need  of  the  documents  of  past  generations — not, 
however,  in  the  inaccurate  form  of  reprints,  but  in  that  of  exact  facsimile.  The 
demand  will,  more<jver,  increase  with  the  educational  incentive  of  the  supply,  as 
universities  come  to  recognize  that  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  only  from 
the  study  of  the  originals  or  of  facsimiles  thereof.  So  far  nothing  substantial  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  European  librarians,  and  nothing  will  be  accomplished  until 
some  self-supporting  institution,  both  central  and  universal,  fills  the  breach  and 
systematically  undertakes  the  function  of  republication. 

The  enterprise  must  be  cautiously  begun,  and  from  the  first  for  the  benefit  of  all.  We 
should  first  ask  the  more  prominent  libraries  and  specialists  to  furnish  lists  of  works  the 
reproduction  of  which  is  at  present  demanded.  We  should  then,  by  collating,  ascertain 
those  most  in  demand ;  we  should  then  give  an  opportunity  to  the  institutions  and  per- 
sons concerned  to  indicate  which  of  this  second  list  they  will  engage  to  take  if  repub- 
lished at  a  price  as  near  cost  as  possible.  This  process  of  inquiry  and  subscription 
might  be  repeated  semiannually.  The  various  great  libraries  will  quickly  take  steps 
.  to  put  their  manuscripts  in  form  to  be  photographed,  or  will  offer  them  as  they  are,  to  be 
.  reproduced  by  such  a  bureau  of  republication.  The  only  condition  quid  pro  quo  sug- 
gested by  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian,  in  correspondence  with  me,  is  that 
a  free  copy  of  each  facsimile  be  deposited  in  the  librarj'  furnishing  the  original  for  repro- 
'  duction.  According  to  my  proposition  one  other  copy  should  be  deposited  in  a  central 
library  of  facsimiles;  the  rest  of  each  first  edition  would  then  be  supplied,  according  to 
previous  demand,  contract,  and  subscription,  to  the  other  libraries,  universities,  schol- 
ars, and  collectors  of  the  world  at  such  price  as  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  reimburse 
the  bureau.  It  would,  indeed,  not  be  improbable  that  subsequent  editions  would 
somewhat  more  than  reimburse  the  bureau,  for,  since  the  bureau  would  preserve  all 
plates,  it  could  somewhat  advance  prices  on  editions  after  the  first,  and  so  the  steady 
increase  of  the  fund  at  its  disposal,  and  therefore  of  its  efficiency,  would  be  assured. 

'  It  was  proposed  by  Professor  Gayley  to  establish  this  bureau  and  the  central  library 
under  the  supervision  of  the  University  of  California.  In  1898  the  regents  of  the 
university  approved  the  project  and  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  librarian  of  the  university,  and  one  member  of  the  board  of  regents,  with  the 
head  of  the  department  of  English  language  and  literature  (Gayley)  as  director  of  the 
bureau,  to  collect  the  funds  and  set  the  bureau  in  operation.  It  was,  however,  stipu- 
lated that  no  financial  obligation  should  be  incurred  in  the  name  of  the  university. 

I  The  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  an  endowment  of  $30,000  would  suflfice,  if 
handled  as  a  revolving  fund;  no  pecuniary  liability  being  incurred  by  the  bureau  for 
reproductions  save  on  the  guaranty  of  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  for  the  output. 

!  The  efforts  of  this  committee  toward  securing  a  proper  endowment  were  from  the 
first  handicapped  by  the  not  unreasonable  hesitancy  of  men  of  means  to  embark  in  an 
enterprise  of  which  American  scholars  themselves  had  not  publicly  and  forcefully 
asserted  the  need  and  permanent  value,  and  for  which  the  masses  did  not  clamor.  It 
therefore  appeared  best  to  defer  the  pursuit  of  funds  until  by  personal  correspondence 
and  the  assistance  of  the  public  press  the  university  world  had  been  aroused  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.  After  some  six  years  of  missionary  cam- 
paign the  project  was  fortunate  in  winning  the  sympathy  of  the  New  York  Evening 
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Poet.  It  will  again  occupy  our  attention  under  date  of  November  19, 1904,  when  that 
journal  brought  it  before  the  American  people  at  large. 

The  next  formulation  of  aim  and  method  of  importance  in  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment was  effected  by  an  international  conference  for  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  which  met  on  the  30th  of  September,  1898,  at;  St.  Gall.  The 
conference  was  suggested  by  Fr.  Ehrle,  prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library. 

The  more  important  decisions  reached  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  a  list  be  prepared  of  thp  most  ancient  and  important  manuscripts  which  . 
in  all  probability  are  threatened  by  decay. 

2.  That  specimen  photographs  be  made  of  these  manuscripts  in  order  to  establish 
their  condition  at  the  present  time. 

3.  That  a  permanent  committee  be  appointed  and  charged  with  the  following 
duties: 

(a)  To  prepare  the  list  and  the  specimens  provided  for  in  articles  1  and  2  above. 
(6)  To  examine  processes  of  preserving  manuscripts,  and  to  recommend  the  best. 

(c)  To  make  public  in  printed  form  as  soon  as  possible  the  processes  communicated 
to  the  present  conference. 

(d)  To  place  themselves  in  correspondence  with  librarians  and  technical  experts 
for  the  execution  of  these  orders. 

(e)  To  make  the  attempt  to  secure  from  national  governments  the  subsidies  neces- 
sary to  attain  these  results  in  the  interest  of  science. 

The  committee  appointed  for  these  purposes  was  composed  of  Fr.  Ehrle;  S.  G. 
do  Vries,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Leyden;  and  Zangemeister,  head  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

Beyond  indicating  the  lamentable  coAdition  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  monu- 
ments in  manuscript  of  the  literary,  historical,  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  suggesting  methods  of  restoring  and  preserving  them  this  conference  attained 
no  practical  result,  for,  according  to  M.  Bergmans,  the  committee  never  met.  The 
moral  effect,  however,  has  not  been  lacking.  Nay,  in  the  light  of  what  was  purposed, 
but  not  accomplished,  and  of  the  subsequent  conflagration  at  Turin,  a  melancholy 
interest  attaches  to  the  timely  forebodings  of  St.  Gall. 

At  the  congress  of  librarians,  held  at  Paris  in  1900,  the  aged  and  highly  respected 
dean  of  European  librarians,  Leopold  Delisle,  administrator-general  of  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  Nationale,  added  his  voice  to  this  succession  of  warning  and  appeal.  As 
president  of  the  congress  he  called  attejition  to  the  dangers  that  beset  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  precious  manuscripts  at  the  hands  of  students  only  too  often  careless  in  the 
extreme. 

He  called  for  phototypic  reproductions  of  the  more  important  treasures — not  dif- 
ficult of  selecti<5n  and  location — which  might  be  substituted  for  the  originals  as  mate- 
rial for  research.  He  pointed  out  that  editions  de  luxe,  such  ad  the  Sijthoff  Horace 
and  Homer  and  the  Vatican  Virgil,  were  too  expensive  for  such  an  end;  that  fac- 
simile reproductions  in  octavo  or  small  quarto,  such  as  those  prepared  by  la  maison 
Berthaud  and  displayed  in  the  Mazarin  gallery,  would  well  serve  the  purpose.  He 
cited  the  wisdom  of  the  keepers  of  the  French  national  archives,  who  had  thus  already 
placed  beyond  danger  of  total  destruction  certain  literature  written  upon  crumbling 
papyrus,  and  he  commended  the  subject  as  a  whole  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

Once  more  the  consideration  of  concerns  apparently  more  immediate  precluded 
action  upon  this,  the  most  pressing  and  practical  of  all. 

Some  catastrophe  to  the  priceless  and  perishable  remnant  of  a  literary  first-bom, 
some  irremediable  loss  to  the  humanities,  such  as  had  been  apprehended  by  suc- 
cessive apostles  of  systematic  reproduction  by  facsimile,  seemed  to  be  the  sad  and  only 
means  of  shocking  the  world  into  a  realization  of  what  should  have  been  averted, 
of  what  must  yet  be  precluded  from  possibility  of  recurrence.     On  the  25th  and  26th 
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of  January,  1904,  the  Royal  University  Library  at  Turin  was  well  nigh  reduced  to 
ashes;  and  the  world  is  still  trying  to  discover  how  much  of  its  history  has  gone  up 
in  smoke.  Of  Greek  manuscripts  alone  401  were  destroyed,  and  much  material 
of  information  concerning  medieval  life  and  letters  irreparably  lost.  The  experts 
are  giving  thanks  whenever  the  small  privilege  is  accorded  them  of  identifying  and 
cataloguing  the  titles  of  "Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Hebrew  parchments  as  these 
lie  in  their  own  ashes."  The  imited  academies  of  France  and  Germany  moiuni  the 
records  of  the  year  1286,  which  they  just  too  late  were  planning  to  reproduce  and 
publish.  The  world  regards  with  gratitude  the  few  scholars  who,  like  Krumbacher, 
had  had  the  foresight  painfully  to  copy  and  collate  here  and  there  a  treasure  which 
henceforth  will  be  accessible  in  that  copy  alone. 

In  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Lettres  Paul  Meyer  expressed 
at  once  his  regret  that  more  of  the  vanished  treasures  had  not  been  made  current  by 
reproduction,  and  his  satisfaction  that  even  a  few,  such  as  the  text  of  the  chronicler 
Hayt^un  and  the  beautiful  manuscript  with  miniatures  of  the  Hoiu^  of  Turin  had 
been  saved  in  facsimile  by  the  efforts  of  the  academy.  Salomon  Reinach  called 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-academicians  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  duty  of  science, 
of  governments,  and  of  academies,  to  take  measures  to  photograph  documents  of 
the  first  rank.  If  the  catastrophe  of  Turin  could  produce  this  result  there  would 
be  in  it  some  melancholy  consolation  for  the  regrets  mingled  with  remorse  which 
the  scholarship  of  Europe  now  experienced  because  of  the  irremediable  disappear- 
ance of  so  many  historical  sources  and  works  of  art.  M.  Dieulafoy,  agreeing  with 
M.  Reinach,  urged  the  academy  to  represent  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  an  immediate  decision  favorable  to  the  proposal  for  national 
assistance  in  this  matter  of  reproduction.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1904,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  accordingly  memorialized  upon  the  subject,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  introduced: 

1.  A  special  appropriation  of  100,000  francs  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  for  the  photographic  reproduction  of  the  principal 
manuscripts  preserved  in  the  great  libraries  and  national  museums  of  France. 

2.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Let tres  is  commissioned  to  effect  the 
execution  of  these  reproductions  in  such  way  as  shall  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
art  and  science. 

Since  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  similar  appeal  will  be  made,  if  not  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  any  rate  to  some  American  capable  of  endowing 
an  institution  of  similar  scope  and  aim,  the  reasons  accompanying  this  proposition 
are  subjoined.o  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  commission  du  budget,  and, 
though  nothing  has  transpired  up  to  the  present,  it  is  still  to  be  hoped  that  a  favor- 
able report  may  result. 

We  now  retiu*n  to  the  American  project,  which  in  detailed  form,  and  with  siiggc»s- 
tions  on  method  and  cost,  and  a  specimen  list  of  manuscripts  and  unique  printed  texts 
deserving  of  reproduction,  was  published  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  on  the  19th 

o  From  Bergrranns,  p.  13:  Documents  parlementaircs  dc  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,  1904,  p.  63,  amiexe 
No.  1479: 

Messieurs,  lea  richesses  incslimables  conserv^es  dans  nos  musses,  des  tr^sors  pr6cleux  pour  Thistoire 
ct  la  science,  sent  exposes  i\  disparaltre  cntiferement  par  suite  d'lm  sinistre  toujours  possible. 

L'incendic  r^ent  de  la  Bibliothdque  royale  de  Turin  remet  une  fois  de  plus  en  relief  la  ndcesslt^  de 
prendre  toutes  lea  meaures  susceptil^les  de  diminuer  les  risques  de  destruction  definitive  qui  menacent 
sans  cesse  tant  de  riches  monuments  de  not  re  gloire  nationale. 

Sans  doute,  des  pr^autions  sont  minutleusement  prises  pour  6viter  les  d^sa^strcs  et  des  gardlcns 
vigllants  sont  contiuuellement  en  6veil;  malgr6  tout,  un  incendie  peut  se  declarer  d'un  moment  a  Tautre. 

11  import e  done  que  nous  mettions  k  profit  les  moyens  capables  de  pi^servcr  d'une  mine  complete 
lea  documents,  si  int^ressants  potir  le  present,  aue  nous  ont  tranamis  lea  generations  du  passe. 

La  photographic  nous  jKjrmet  de  creer  uno  reserve  de  reproductions  qui  rend  rait  moins  fftcheuse 
pour  nos  savants  la  perte  des  plus  importants  manuscrits  origiuaux  rocucillis  dans  nos  principales 
Dibliothftques. 

C'est  pour  assurer  ces  reproductions,  rendues  facile.s  par  les  progr6s  de  la  photographic,  que  nous 
vous  demandons  do  voter  la  proposition  do  loi  suivante. 
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of  November,  1904.  As  before,  the  author,  Gayley,  calls  for  an  endowment  for  con- 
tingent expenses  and  a  revolving  fund  (to  be  applied  strictly  in  the  supply  of  such 
demand  as  may  be  guaranteed  by  a  number  of  subscriptions  sufficient,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  meet  expenses,  and,  on  the  other,  to  furnish  each  subscriber  with  fac- 
similes approximately  at  cost).  He  points  out  that  with  the  cooperation  of  universities, 
libraries,  and  learned  associations  in  Europe,  America,  and  the  colonies  not  only  will 
a  steady  market  be  assured,  but  also  the  continuous  judgment  of  experts  concerning 
the  documents  most  necessary  to  be  reproduced.  He  repeats  his  suggestion  of  an 
international  bureau  of  literary  research,  to  be  situated,  with  a  central  library  of 
facsimiles,  at  some  focus  of  intellectual  activities;  but  this  library  (equipped  with  at 
least  one  copy  of  each  facsimile  reproduced  by  the  American  enterprise,  and  with 
copies,  obtained  by  exchange,  of  whatever  is  reproduced  by  European  enterprise) 
appears  now  not  as  an  affair  attached  to  any  single  university,  but  as  a  cooperative 
and  national  institution. 
Indicating  to  what  extent  expenses  may  be  reduced  by  cooperation,  he  says: 

A  calculation  on  the  basb  of  a  50-page  quarto  in  the  Bodleian  library  and  of  the 
advertised  rates  of  photographic  reproduction  (collotypic)  as  now  practiced  by  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  shows  that  we  could  secure  100  copies  of  the  quarto  at  a  cost 
price  of  $2  each  copy,  whereas  an  individual  undertaking  to  secure  one  such  facsimile 
would  have  to  order  an  edition  of  at  least  20,  each  of  which  would  cost  him  |5.  To 
secure  his  one  copjr  at  $5  he  would,  in  other  words,  have  all  the  labor  of  the  enterprise 
and  the  responsibility  of  disposing  of  the  19  superfluous  facsimiles.  The  bureau, 
however,  could  sell  at  a  gross  profit  of  50  per  cent  or  even  at  100  per  cent  and  still  under- 
sell the  individual  competitor.  This  is  an  example  on  a  small  scale.  One  hundred 
facsimiles  of  such  a  work  as  Homer's  Iliad  would  cost  us  at  least  $2,000.  And  so  on, 
upward  and  downward. 

The  expenses  of  the  proposed  bureau  are  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  payment  in  advance  of  the  republishing  press  employed;  for  the  present  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford;  later  an  independent  equipment  of  our  own  capable  of 
undertaking  this  work  in  all'libraries  and  museums. 

2.  The  payment  of  a  special  agent  to  administer  the  details  of  the  business,  to  report 
orders  to  the  bureau,  and  arrange  for  the  transmission  of  books,  and  keep  the  minutes 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

3.  Office  rent,  store  rent,  and  ultimately  rent  of  a  fireproof  storehouse. 

4.  The  expenses  of  correspondence  and  such  other  incidental  costs. 

5.  Expense  of  clerks  for  cataloguing,  indexing,  etc. 

6.  The  expenses  of  general  supervision  and  such  other  compenpation  as  may  be 
advisable  and  necessary,  proportionate  to  the  time,  effort,  and  skill  demanded  by  the 
direction  of  the  enterprise. 

These  are  expenses  each  of  which  will  grow  with  the  extension  of  the  operations  of 
the  bureau;  but  with  that  extension  there  will  grow  the  ability  to  meet  the  cost. 

To  reduce  the  ^ing  to  a  practical  basis — suppotfing  that  it  were  deemed  advisable 
to  commence  by  republishing  20  important  manuscripts  or  unique  prints,  $20,000 
would  be  sufficient  on  the  following  calculations: 

100  copies  of  each  of  15  old  English  plays  and  other  literary  rarities,  at  $200  . .  $.3, 000 

100  copies  of  each  of  5  classical  manuscripts,  e.  g.,  "Iliad,"  at  $2,000 10,  000 

100  copiers  of  each  of  5  historical  manuscripts  or  prints,  at  $1,000 5. 000 

100  copies  of  each  of  8  scientific  manuscripts,  at  $250 2,  000 

Total : 20, 000 

For  contingent  expenses  an  additional  $5,000  would  be  sufficient.  A  sum  of  $25,000 
would  suffice  to  launch  the  enterprise  and  make  known  its  possibilities.  This  would 
constitute  a  revolving  fund  for  the  charges  of  republication.  Thereafter  it  is  estimateil 
that  the  current  expenses  and  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  to  meet  necessary  pay- 
ments of  cash  in  advance  of  the  returns  from  the  subscribers  for  the  series  \\ould 
amount  to  $10,000  per  annum. 

That  is  to  say,  a  cash  endowment  of  $25,000  is  to  be  desired  and  a  capital  fund  (say 
of  $200,000  to  $300,000)  so  invested  as  to  produce  an  interest  of  $10,000  per  annum. 
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This  communication  was  strongly  backed  by  a  leading  article  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Evening  Poet,  in  which  Prof.  Hammoi^d  Lamont  commends  the  project  to  the  consid- 
eration of  American  scholars,  and  calls  for  correspondence  with  a  view  to  practical 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  scientific  societies,  libraries,  individual  scholars,  and  biblio- 
philes. "Cooperation  among  the  institutions  smd  persons  most  interested  b  the  first 
step,**  says  he.  "Financial  backing  is  the  second.  The  first  would,  we  believe,  inev- 
itably lead  to  the  second.  *  ♦  ♦  Here  would  be  an  extraordinary  opportunity  by 
a  single  stroke  to  confer  upon  scholars  of  all  races  and  for  all  the  future  a  great  boon."^ 
Numerous  letters  of  comment  and  approval  were  received  by  the  Evening  Post  and 
printed  during  the  ensuing  months.  Among  the  rest,  from  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian 
of  Congress;  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of  Columbia;  H.  L.  Koopman,  librarian 
of  Brown;  G.  W.  Harris,  librarian  of  Cornell;  Asst.  Prof.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  of 
Yale;  George  Parker  Winship,  librarian  in  Providence;  E.  A.  Richardson,  librarian 
of  Princeton;  Mrs.  Z.  A.  Dixon,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Profs.  J.  C. 
Rolfe  and  Felix  E.  Schelling,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Bishop  Henry  Cod- 
man  Potter,  of  New  York;  Worthington  C.  Ford,  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  Profs. 
Arley  B.  Show,  Clyde  A.  Duniway,  E.  D.  Adams,  H.  L.  Cannon,  Max  Farrand,  and 
li.  R.  Fairclough,  of  Stanford;  Profs.  C.  H.  Grandgent  and  M.  H.  Morgan,  of  Harvard; 
Azariah  S.  Root,  librarian  of  Oberlin;  President  James  B.  Angell,  Prof.  M.  L.  D*Ooge, 
and  Prof.  Fred  Newton  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Profs.  Alexis  F.  Lange, 
W.  A.  Merrill,  and  G.  R.  Noyes,  J.  C.  Rowell,  librarian,  and  Messrs.  Alfred  Emei*8on 
and  Walter  Morris  Hart,  of  the  University  of  California;  David  H.  Browne,  a  metallur- 
gistof  New  York;  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  of  Columbia;  Prof.  William  M.  Sloane, 
of  Columbia;  Profs.  F.  I.  Carpenter  and  R.  G.  Moulton,  of  Chicago;  President  Harper,  of 
Chicago;  President  Schurman  and  Profs.  J.  W.  Jenks  and  J.  M.  Hart,  of  Cornell;  Prof. 
T.  W.  Hunt,  of  Princeton;  Profs.  Tracy  Peck  and  G.  B.  Adams,  of  Yale;  and  Prof.  A.  R. 
Hohlfeld,  of  Wisconsin.  Private  letters  commending  the  enterprise  were  received 
from  Profs.  Calvin  Thomas,  G.  R.  Carpenter,  William  Sloane,  and  A.  V.  Williams  Jack- 
son, of  Columbia;  Gildersleeve  and  Bloomfield,  of  Johns  Hopkins;  William  C.  Lane,  of 
Harvard,  and  a  number  of  other  scholars. 

In  the  March-April  number  of  the  Revue  archaeologique,  M.  Salomon  Reinach,  dis- 
cussing the  proposal  made  in  February,  1904,  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  hails 
with  satisfaction  the  American  plan,  saying  that  he  had  remarked  some  five  years 
before  that  the  United  States  had  few  ancient  manuscripts  but  much  money,  and  that 
if  he  were  an  American  he  would  propose  just  such  a  federation  of  public  libraries  for 
the  photographic  reproduction  of  manuscripts  of  the  first  importance,  as  was  now  advo- 
cated in  the  Evening  Post.  Commenting  further  upon  Professor  Gayley's  project,  he 
makes  the  following  valuable  suggestions  concerning  process,  format,  and  price: 

P  Pour  les  mss.  int^ressants  par  leur  contenu,  mais  aui  ne  sont  pasdes  oeuvresd'art, 
et  pour  les  exemplaires  uniques  de  livres  analogues,  ii  faudrait  des  reproductions  en 
simili-gravure,  dans  le  format  grand  in-8°,  c'est-^-dire,  g^n^ralement,une  forte  r^uc- 
tion;  il  est  inutile  de  dormer  de  simples  documents  dans  la  grandeur  des  originaux;  2** 
Pour  les  mss.  om^  de  miniatures,  il  faut  des  publications  int^grales  comme  celle  que 
j'ai  faite,  ^ce  au  fonds  Piot,  des  Grandes  Chroniques  de  Saint-P^tersbourg,  dans  un 
format  qui  doit  ^tre  g<5n^ralement  rin-4®  et  par  les  proc^d^s  plus  codteux  de  I'h^lio- 
gravure  ou  de  la  phototypie;  3®  Suivant  que  les  anciennes  cartes  ou  autres  feuilles  iso- 
lees  sont  ou  ne  sont  pas  des  opuvres  d'art,  il  conviendrait  d'appliquer  I'un  des  deux 
proc^'nl^s  dont  il  vient  d'etre  question;  4°  Le  prix  d^aucun  fac-simil^  ne  devrait  depasser 
2  francs  le  feuillet;  il  ne  faut  pas  que  ce  grand  projet  devienne,  entre  les  mains  d'un 
"avide  ^diteur,"  un  pr^texte  a  ranyonner  le  public. 

That  not  Americans  alone  were  interested  in  this  project  for  systematic  reproduction 
of  manuscripts  was  further  shown  by  the  adhesion  of  Guido  Biagi,  prefect  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  and  Ricardian  libraries  in  Florence,  who,  writing  in  the  Evening  Post  of  May 
10,  says: 

Mr.  Gayley's  plan  seems  to  me  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration,  especially  by  the 
scholars  of  Europe.     I  think  that  all  institutions  of  learning  and  all  scholars  ought  to  be 
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interested  in  the  matter,  both  for  the  progress  and  spread  of  science  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  treasures  of  ancient  culture,  so  constantly  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  peril.  I 
therefore  deem  it  our  duty  to  put  this  plan  into  the  most  practicable  form. 

Signer  Hiagi  feels  that  "founding  an  international  bureau  to  centralize  information 
for  these  reproductions  is  highly  commendable,*'  and  that  "an  international  bureau 
would  probably  command  resources  and  secure  privileges  which  might  be  granted  to 
the  investigators  of  no  one  nation.'- 

III. 

We  now  arrive  in  thb  history  of  the  movement  at  the  beginning  of  1906,  when  the 
Belgian  Government,  through  its  minister  of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction,  took 
the  initiative  in  the  organization  of  the  recent  International  Congress  at  Li^e.  Con- 
tinuing with  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  congress — August  21-23 — ^we  note 
that,  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  M.  da  Cunha's  paper  on  Portuguese  l^isla- 
tion  concerning  the  reproduction  of  manuscripts,  submitted  to  the  section  on  studies 
on  August  22,  a  lively  interchange  of  thought  was  evoked  regarding  the  propriety  of 
appealing  to  national  governments  for  direct  financial  assistance.  The  divergence  of 
opinion  was  so  decided  that  no  appeal  was  resolved  upon.  Far  otherwise  with  the  pro- 
posal to  call  upon  the  powers  for  the  exercise  of  moral  suasion  in  the  case  of  libraries 
which  persistently  have  refused  to  open  their  treasures  to  the  makers  of  facsimiles.  As 
to  the  desirability  of  founding  a  bureau  for  the  reproduction  of  manuscripts  in  America 
and  of  finding  the  money  by  benefaction,  if  possible,  in  that  country,  naturally  no 
difference  pf  opinion  existed;  and  still  it  was  evident  that  even  if  such  a  bureau  were 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  patronage  of  libraries,  universities,  and  individuals,  a  very 
considerable  part  of  its  support  (by  purchase  or  exchange  of  facsimiles)  would  come 
from  the  learned  institutions  of  Europe.  Both  before  and  during  the  congress  the 
delegate  of  the  United  States  was  assured  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  leading 
libraries — the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  the  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  the  Vatican,  etc. — in  the  matter  of  permitting  the  reproduction  of 
manuscripts  without  restriction  and  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

The  reports  of  M.  Bayot  and  Father  van  den  Gheyn,  the  former  on  the  history  and 
actual  condition  of  publication  by  facsimile  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  latter  on 
the  manuscripts  of  Belgium  most  worthy  to  be  reproduced,  were  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal value.  So  also  the  report  of  M.  Prou  on  facsimiles  of  state  papers,  with  its  admi- 
rable bibliography  of  reproductions  up  to  date.  Unfortunately  the  limits  of  this  review 
do  not  admit  of  a  detailed  transcription  of  their  contents,  and  a  mere  summary  would 
be  futile;  but  since  they  are  already  in  pamphlet  form  and  are  incorporated  in  the 
Actes  du  Congr^jO'they  will  in  the  future  be  at  the  service  of  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions interested  in  facsimile  reproduction.  M.  Bayot's  bibliographical  list  is,  of 
course,  based  upon  those  of  Omont,  Gabriel  Meier,  Pirenne,  Bourmont,  Grand,  Prou, 
etc.,  but  it  is  more  than  an  ordinary  bibliography  in  its  historical  execution  and  its 
r^sum^  of  successive  methods  of  technique.  From  Father  van  den  Gheyn's  selection 
of  manuscripts  necessary  to  be  reproduced  from  the  libraries  of  one  little  kingdom 
scholars  may  obtain  a  vivid  idea  of  the  enormous  possibilities  of  reproduction  on  a 
general  scale. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  congress  those  of  especial  significance  to  the 
future  of  American  scholarship  in  the  humanities  have  been  already  summarized  by 
the  author  of  this  report  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  as  follows: 

One  favoring  the  formation  in  every  country  of  a  commission  composed  of  specialists 
for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  manuscripts  most  desirable  to  be  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile; another  requesting  governments  to  draw  up  regulations  permitting  scholars  to 
obtain,  on  the  most  liberal  terms  possible,  the  reproduction  of  manuscripts  in  which 
they  are  interested,  and  providing  for  the  transmission  to  the  various  governments 
concerned  of  this  resolution,  together  with  a  list  of  the  libraries,  museums,  and  other 
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depositaries  of  which  the  regulations  are  at  the  present  time  in  every  way  eatisfactorjr; 
a  third  expreesfng  a  desire  to  see  published  (a)  a  list  of  the  manuscripts  reproduced  in 
full  by  facsimile  up  to  the  present  day;  (6)  so  far  as  possible,  a  detailed  bibliography  of 
facsimiles  contained  in  collections  of  specimens;  also  a  sentiment  that  facsimiles  of 
manuscripts  should  preserve  the  format  of  the  originals,  appear  as  bound  volumes^ 
and  when  feasible  be  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet;  furthermore,  that  while  it  is 
not  necessary  that  facsuniles  be  accompanied  by  scientific  commentaries,  they  should 
always  be  prefaced  by  a  minute  description  of  the  originals  reproduced  and  erf  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  reproduction  has  been  obtained. 

The  congress  passed  a  resolution  unreservedly  indorsing  the  American  project  and 
desiring  Professor  Gayley  to  take  steps  to  organize  in  the  United  States  a  bureau  for  the 
systematic  reproduction  of  manuscripts  and  other  originals  necessary  to  the  promotion 
of  research.  It  designated  also,  as  requested  by  Professor  Gayley  and  Prof.  Salomon 
Reinach,  a  permanent  international  committee  for  the  prosecution  of  the  various  inter- 
ests determined  upon  or  discussed  by  the  congress,  composed  of  the  following  represent- 
atives of  the  countries  concerned:  Brambach,  of  Carlsruhe;  S.  de  Vries,  of  Leyden; 
Ehrle,  of  the  Vatican  Library  in  Rome;  Gaillard,  of  Brussels;  Gayley,  of  California; 
Kar&bacek,  of  Vienna;  Lange,  of  Copenhagen;  Nicholson,  of  the  Bodleian  Library  in 
Oxford;  Omont,  of  Paris;  Putnam,  of  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington;  Salo- 
mon Reinach,  of  Paris;  Traub,  of  Munich;  and  Van  den  Gheyn,  of  Brussels.  The 
committee  was  authorized  to  add  to  itself  specialists  whose  assistance  may  be  desirable. 
An  important  part  of  its  function  will  be  to  lend  the  weight  of  distinguished  names  and 
expert  authority  to  all  efforts  of  its  American  members  directed  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American  bureau  of  republication  and  library  of  facsimiles,  also  to  assist 
in  designating  manuscripts  most  fitting  to  be  reproduced,  and  in  procuring  the  permit 
necessary  from  the  libraries  or  governments  controlling  the  originals.  The  committee 
will  take  steps  to  execute  the  resolutions  of  the  present  congress  and  will  call  another 
when  and  where  it  may  seem  proper.  Paris,  New  York,  and  Washington  have  already 
been  suggested,  and  one  of  these  three  will  probably  be  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  next 
international  convention. 

The  congre^  passed  also  resolutions  aiming  at  closer  uniformity  and  increased  facil- 
ity in  the  reproduction  of  maps,  coins,  and  seals,  and  indicated  its  approval  of  certain 
technical  processes  discussed  and  recommended  by  the  section  charged  with  that 
aspect  of  the  question.  In  r^ard  to  the  project  of  M.  Sury  for  an  international  bureau 
of  exchange  situated  at  Brussels,  it  was  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  end  in  view  could  be 
best  attained  by  an  extension  of  the  existing  international  system  of  library  exchange 
to  cover  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  coins,  and  seals. 

On  the  whole,  though  apparently  of  interest  only  to  specialists,  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  congress  are  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  scholarship  of  the  New  as  of 
the  Old  World,  and  it  is  a  cause  of  special  gratification  that  so  much  that  is  of  imme- 
diate and  practical  significance  has  been  accomplished. 

The  writer  of  this  report  presented  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  forming  a  coop- 
erative bureau  of  republication  to  the  Association  of  American  Universities  which 
met  in  March,  1906,  in  Berkeley,  Cal.  He  believes  that  an  annual  subscription  of  at 
least  $100  from  each  of  50  university  or  college  libraries,  for  value  to  be  received  in 
facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  together  with  what  may  be  expected  from  the  great  libra- 
ries, such  as  that  of  Congress,  and  from  individual  collectors,  will  suffice  to  create  a 
working  model  of  both  bureau  and  central  library,  capable  of  enlisting  the  practical 
interest  of  some  financial  benefactor. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  NEW  YORK  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

An  Address  by  Andrew  S.  Draper,  New  York  State  Commissioner  op  Edu- 
cation, AT  THE  Joint  Meeting  op  the  Associated  Academic  Principals,  the 
Council  of  Grammar  School  Principals,  the  Science  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, THE  Trainino  Teachers^  Conference,  and  the  Drawing  Teachers* 
Club  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  December  28,  1904. 

*  *  *  There  have  been  three  fairly  well-defined  steps  in  the  making  of  Ameri- 
can secondary  schools:  First  there  was  the  Latin  grammar  school  of  the  colonies; 
second  came  the  academy,  which  prevailed  and  flourished  from  the  Revolutionary 
war  till  past  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and,  third,  the  public  high  school, 
which  has  come  into  its  estate  in  the  last  half  century. 

THE   colonial   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

The  colonial  grammar  school  took  its  name  and  its  character  from  the  early  cathedral 
grammar  schools  and  the  monasteries.  There  were  not  many  of  them  and  they  were 
for  the  greater  part  both  local  and  temporary.  They  were  in  almost  every  instance 
fitting  schools  for  the  colleges.  They  did  not  scatter  their  affections.  Each  one  was 
the  instrument  and  feeder  of  a  particular  college.  They  prepared  pupils  for  the  col- 
lege entrance  examinations,  but  they  had  to  go  far  to  supplement  the  meager  instruc- 
tion received  in  the  home  schools  or,  perhaps,  oftener  in  the  homes  where  there  were 
no  schools  at  all.  Of  course  they  observed  and  inqulcated  the  religious  bcliefe  of  the 
colleges  which  they  supported. 

The  character  of  the  New  England  grammar  schools  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  that  "when  scholars  had  so  profited  at  the 
grammar  schools  that  they  could  read  any  classical  author  into  English  and  readily 
make  and  speak  true  Latin  and  write  it  in  verso  as  well  as  in  prose,  and  p*fectly 
decline  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongues,  they  were  judged  capa- 
ble of  admission  in  Harvard  College." 

At  Princeton,  a  century  later,  "candidates  must  be  capable  of  composing  grammat- 
ical Latin,  translating  Virgil,  Cicero's  Orations,  and  the  four  evangelists  in  Greek,  and 
must  understand  the  principal  rules  of  vulgar  arithmetic,"  and  this  controlled  the  work 
of  such  grammar  schools  as  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  middle  colonies. 

These  schools  are  commonly  called  "free  schools,"  but  they  were  not  wholly  free. 
They  claimed  tuition  fees,  depended  ujwn  generous  gifts  which  they  often  secured, 
and  looked  to  permanent  endowments  which  some  of  them  realized.  Often  gifts  of 
lands  or  some  special  revenues  were  made  by  the  town.  Certainly  they  were  not  public 
in  the  sense  that  they  were  supported  by  uniform  taxation.  The  term  "free  school" 
seems  to  have  been  used  to  designate  schools  not  restricted  to  a  particular  class  of  pupils. 

New  England  led  in  the  formation  of  these  early  classical  schools,  because  New  Eng- 
land was  New  England.  Institutions  in  New  England  naturally  enough  copied  insti- 
tutional life  in  Old  England.  The  English  peasantry  had  no  schools.  The  English 
nobility  and  aristocracy  maintained  colleges  and  fitting  schools  for  their  own.  The 
grammar  schools,  like  the  colleges  of  which  they  were  really  a  part,  came  from  the  higher 
classes  and  were  necessarily  exclusive.  There  was  a  fine  aristocracy — indeed,  a  gifted 
and,  speaking  relatively,  a  learned  aristocracy — in  New  England,  and  naturally  enough 
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it  followed  the  ways  of  the  mother  country.     Often  it  improved  upon  those  ways.    The 
growing  spirit  of  democracy  made  this  particularly  true  in  education. 

The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  set  up  the  really  free  elementary  school  in  America. 
They  brought  more  democracy  with  them  than  the  Puritans  did.  The  Pilgrims  had 
more  of  it,  man  for  man,  than  either;  but  there  were  not  enough  of  them  to  bring  a  very 
great  quantity  or  propagate  it  very  rapidly.  Before  the  English  overthrew  the  Dutch 
there  were  many  elementary  schools  in  New  Netherland.  There  were  only  one  or  two 
grammar  or  classical  schools.  After  the  English  triumphed  all  of  the  Dutch  schools 
disappeared.  Education  was  a  bone  of  contention.  The  English  had  no  disposition 
to  encourage  elementary  schools  for  Dutchmen.  It  seemed  perilous  to  them.  In  the 
more  than  a  century  from  the  English  invasion  to  the  Revolution  there  were  two,  and 
only  two,  schools  established  by  the  Dutch  with  the  English  official  approval.  Both 
were  grammar  schools.  The  English  crown  could  tolerate  Dutch  classical  schools 
rather  than  Dutch  elementary  schools.  That  much  seemed  reasonably  safe  when  the 
teachers  had  to  be  approved  by  English  bishops.  One  of  these  schools  was  as  transitory 
as  classical;  the  other  was  splendidly  persistent,  for  it  merged  into  Columbia  University. 

RISE    OF  THE   ACADEMIES. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  in  our  history,  or  in  any  history,  than  the  relation 
of  the  democratic  to  the  educational  advance.  The  growth  of  sentiment  and  feeling 
which  forced  the  Revolution  was  quickly  reflected  in  innovations  upon  the  character 
of  the  schools.  The  colonial  grammar  schools  were  pushed  down  into  unoccupied 
territory  from  the  exclusive  institutions  of  such  aristocracy  as  there  was.  They  were 
the  instruments  of  a  distinct  copartnership  between  chiurch  and  state.  They  were 
commoner  and  stronger  where  that  copartnership  was  the  widest  and  the  most  exact. 
They  were  few  and  weak  where  that  relation  was  nonexistent  or  ineffective.  But  of 
course  until  real  democracy  began  to  assert  itself  there  were  no  schools  save  the  exclu- 
sive ones  provided  by  the  crown  and  church.  With  the  approach  of  the  Revolution, 
and  resulting  from  the  same  causey  new  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  political  conditions 
produced  a  new  order  of  schools.  The  tendency  toward  the  independence  of  govern- 
mental and  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  developing  and  the  close  relation  between  church 
and  state  which  so  long  obtained  in  the  Puritan  theocracy  was  weakening.  The  effect 
upon  the  schools  was  twofold — to  make  the  lower  grades  of  schools  the  instruments  of 
the  democratic  advance  and  to  stimulate  private  and  denominational  effort  in  the 
interest  of  the  old  order.  The  results  were  the  conmion  elementary  school,  developed 
more  slowly  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think,  and  also  a  new  institution  of  much 
higher  grade  under  private  and  denominational  control,  with  more  exact  legal  and 
corporate  organization  and  powers,  and  not  entirely  without  state  largess.  The  gram- 
mar schools  did  not  wholly  disappear,  but  they  rapidly  decreased  in  numbers,  and 
such  as  lived  contracted  their  curriculums  and  shed  their  denominational  bent.  A 
very  few,  notably  the  Boston  Latin  School,  have  been  adopted  by  the  public  and  have 
come  down  to  the  present  day  retaining  a  distinct  classical  curriculum.  Wherever  this 
has  occurred  it  has  been  in  close  association  with  other  secondary  schools  with  wider 
courses  and  freer  electives. 

Even  before  the  Revolution  an  academy  appeared  here  and  there;  but  it  needed 
independence  to  settle  matters.  And  independence  did  settle  matters.  ♦  *  * 
The  elimination  of  the  influence  of  English  politics  from  the  affairs  of  government 
in  America,  the  removal  of  the  oversight  of  the  English  church  over  religious  affairs 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  the  distinct  enunciation  of  the  entire  separation  of 
state  and  church  in  the  scheme  of  government  which  rose  above  the  fires  of  the  Revo- 
lution gave  decisive  impulse  to  new  educational  ideas  and  distinct  form  and  energy 
to  a  new  manner  of  school. 

The  American  academy  was  not  a  democratic  institution,  but  it  was  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  colleges  and  Latin  schools  which  antedated  it.  It  was  as  demo- 
cratic as  the  hold-over  influences  or  the  uncertain  political  theories  of  the  time  would 
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pennit  it  to  be.  It  had  an  IndepeDdent  l^al  oiganization  with  an  independent  though 
perhaps  slender  endowment  and  a  self-perpetuating  control.  If  it  aimed  to  prepare 
pupils  for  college  it  undertook  even  more  to  prepare  pupils  for  life  when  they  were  not 
going  to  college.  Often  its  work  was  wider  than  that  of  the  college  itself.  It  laid 
new  stress  on  the  study  of  English,  including  its  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  art  of  pub- 
lic speaking.  It  went  more  broadly  into  mathematics,  including  surveying  and  navi- 
gation, and  it  made  important  beginnings  in  the  natural  sciences.  Chemistry  and 
physics  were  favorite  subjects.  History  was  universally  taught.  Even  architecture  and 
stenography  got  a  start.  French  was  very  common,  and  German  appears  occasion- 
ally. If  L^tin  and  Greek  continued  to  be  upheld  they  were  paralleled  by  innumer- 
able courses,  which  were  clearly  enough  of  democratic  origin,  and  must  surely  change 
the  outlook  of  communities  and  propagate  the  democratic  principle  in  affairs.  It  was 
attached  to  the  fortunes  of  no  party  in  politics,  and,  although  it  was  devoutly  religious 
in  spirit,  it  of  necessity  came  to  serve  a  constituency  which  was  much  broader  than 
the  membership  of  any  single  church.  It  exacted  fees,  but  commonly  far  below  the 
measure  of  its  necessities,  and  its  democratic  tendencies  disposed  it  to  help  all  it  could. 
It  surely  needed  the  aid  which  the  state  was  dispoeed  to  give,  and  as  the  state  was  a 
democratic  one  the  fact  stimulated  the  democracy  of  the  academy  itself. 

TH£   NEW  YORK  ACADEMI£!s. 

By  the  act  of  April  13,  1787,  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  was  given  the  power  to  charter  academies.  At  the  first  subsequent  meet- 
ing Erasmus  Hall  Academy,  now  Erasmus  Hall  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  was  char- 
tered. At  the  next  meeting  Clinton  Academy  at  East  Hampton,  in  Suffolk  County, 
was  chartered.  In  1794  there  were  12  of  these  academies,  in  1809  there  were  30,  in 
1829,  48,  and  in  1834.  64. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  New  York,  practically  from  the  beginning,  to  give  aid  and 
encouragement  to  secondary  education.  When  the  elementary  school  system  was 
developed  the  State  undertook  to  assure  a  primary  school  education  to  every  citizen. 
It  would  not  support  it,  but  has  always  compelled  every  district  to  maintain  an  ele- 
mentary school  and  has  made  the  stronger  districts  aid  the  weaker  ones.  It  has  never 
gone  so  far  as  to  assure  a  secondary  school  to  every  community  by  requiring  towns  or 
districts  to  maintain  them,  but  it  has  gone  far  to  induce  communities  to  establish 
them  by  giving  substantial  aid  to  such  as  were  established. 

In  1790  the  State  established  what  is  known  as  the  literature  fund  by  authorizing 
the  regents  to  take  possession  of  certain  State  lands  and  apply  the  rents  and  profits  to 
aid  colleges  and  academies.  In  1813  and  again  in  1819  the  income  of  funds  received 
from  other  State  lands  were  added  to  the  literature  fund,  and  in  1827  securities  to  the 
value  of  $150,000  belonging  to  the  canal  fund  were  added  to  it.  Subsequent  legisla- 
tion transferred  annually  $28,000  from  the  United  States  deposit  fund  to  the  literature 
fund. 

For  convenient  reference,  and  because  always  interesting,  I  insert  here  a  table  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  literature  fund  to  academies  in  the  years  1820,  1830,  1840, 
and  1860,  which  will  indicate  the  number  of  schools,  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  the 
number  of  academic  pupils,  the  sums  apportioned,  and  the  average  amount  to  each 
academy.    It  is  as  follows: 


1820. 


1830. 


1840. 


1860. 


Schools 

Scholars 

Academic  scholars 

Amount  apportioned 

Average  amount  to  each 


30 

2,218 

636 

12,500 

183 


58 

4,303 

2.222 

110.000 

$172 


118 

10.881 

8,841 

140.000 

1339 


160 

28,941 

16,614 

140,000 

1269 
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*  *  *  The  whole  number  of  students  reported  in  academies  in  1834  was  5,330,  and 
the  number  allowed  by  regents  in  the  distribution  of  the  literature  fund,  as  having 
pursued  the  requisite  studies,  was  3,741;  the  value  o^  academy  lots  and  buildings  was 
$390,825;  value  of  other  real  estate,  |19,722;  the  value  of  philosophical  apparatus  and 
library,  $21,795;  the  value  of  other  personal  estate,  $139,130;  number  of  books  in 
libraries,  10,145;  tuition  money  for  the  year,  $73,472;  income  from  permanent  funds, 
$9,275;  amount  received  from  the  State,  $12,000;  debts  due  by  academies,  $72,137; 
number  of  teachers,  217;  compensation  of  teachers,  $68,924. 

A  study  of  the  subject  makes  it  clear  that  the  regents  were  discriminating  in  granting 
charters.  They  required  satisfactory  proof  that  the  institution  had  sufficient  means 
to  support  life  and  perform  its  work  creditably,  and  they  saw  to  it  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  flourish  at  the  expense  of  a  previously  incorporated  institution.  This  led 
to  applications  to  the  legislature,  which  were  often  granted  with  less  care.  Between 
1819  and  1830  there  were  more  than  40  academic  charters  granted  by  the  legislature, 
mostly  without  conditions.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  acade- 
mies of  the  State  had  an  excellent  and  in  many  instances  even  an  illustrious  history. 

But  in  time  these  splendid  institutions  were  forced  to  give  way  to  another  class  of 
institutions  more  democratic  than  themselves.  About  375  academies  were  incorpo- 
rated between  1787  and  1884.  By  1884  very  nearly  50  had  been  merged  in  union 
schools  or  had  become  separate  high  schools;  four  or  five  had  been  resolved  into  State 
normal  schools,  three  or  four  had  served  as  college  foundations,  and  about  250  had 
become  extinct.  A  few,  after  being  chartered,  were  never  organized.  There  are 
now  about  30  of  the  old-time  private  or  denominational  incorporated  academies  still 
in  existence.  During  the  last  twenty  years  there  have,  however,  come  under  the 
visitation  and  inspection  of  the  regents  a  large  number  of  modem  denominational 
schools  of  academic  grade,  which  more  than  makes  good  the  number  of  academies 
reporting  in  1884.    But  the  public  high  schools  have  come  to  far  outnumber  them. 

THE  HIGH  BCHOOL  MOVEMENT. 

The  academies  were  the  outcome  of  the  best  thinking  of  almost  a  century  of  Ameri- 
can progress.  They  were  the  embodiment  of  as  fine  heroisms  as  over  found  expression 
in  any  educational  institution,  and  there  have  been  no  finer  in  the  world.  They 
were  as  democratic  as  the  most  aggressive  democratic  spirit  of  their  day  could  make 
them.  They  did  a  work  entitling  them  to  enduring  gratitude,  because  of  wide  and 
permanent  value.  Then,  as  a  prevailing  class,  they  were  forced  aside  by  a  new  class 
of  institutions,  which  sprang  out  of  fresh  and  advancing  thought,  were  more  democratic, 
met  a  wholesome  and  imperative  demand  for  a  wider  range  of  work,  had  a  much 
wider  and  more  potential  influence,  and  gained  new  and  very  different  ends. 

The  academy  was  an  incorporated  and  endowed  institution,  though  commonly  so 
slenderly  endowed  as  to  be  transitory.  The  public  high  school  is  supported  by  taxa- 
tion, managed  by  public  officers,  and  more  independent  and  permanent.  The  high 
school  is  free;  the  academy  was  as  free  as  it  could  be,  but  it  lived  largely  upon  fees. 
The  difference  appeared  in  the  pupils,  in  the  instruction,  in  the  outlook,  and  in  the 
measure  of  stability.  The  interest  of  the  mass  is  the  best  endowment  an  institution 
can  have.  It  is  even  more  steadfast  than  statutes.  The  taxing  power  is  not  so  spas- 
modic as  beneficence. 

The  work  of  the  academy  connected  with  the  colleges  and  had  no  organic  connections 
below;  that  of  the  high  school  connects  with  the  jxiblic  elementary  schools  below  and 
forces  the  colleges  after  long  centuries  of  opposing  theories  to  establish  relations  with 
the  upper  end  of  their  courses  or  waive  the  hope  of  preeminence. 

The  academy  was  pushed  down  into  unoccupied  territory  from  above;  the  hi^ 
school  was  pushed  up  into  the  same  field  from  below.  The  business  of  one  was  to  servo 
the  interests  that  were  above  but  not  quite  altogether  heavenly;  that  of  the  other  was 
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to  help  on  the  broader  and  more  worldly  concerns  that  were  below.  In  time  it  tran- 
spired that  with  all  this  in  the  same  territory  there  was  now  and  then  some  abrasion. 

The  function  of  the  academy  was  to  prepare  for  college  and  incidentally  for  life;  that 
of  the  high  school  is  to  prepare  for  life  and  incidentally  for  college.  The  one  was 
classical  with  some  practicalities;  the  other  is  severely  practical,  and  generally  in  the 
best  sense,  with  some  classical  appurtenances.  The  academy  was  essentially  an 
advanced  school  for  boys;  the  high  school  is  as  essentially  coeducational. 

The  courses  of  the  high  schools  have  widened  out  from  the  old  standbys  and  gone 
into  about  everything  that  can  aid  one  to  earn  a  living.  There  is  mental  discipline  in 
study  that  informs  the  mind  and  applies  to  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  first  decisive  manifestations  of  this  high  school  move- 
ment. They  came  in  the  West — in  what  was  then  the  West — where  there  was  nothing 
in  the  way,  where  democracy  was  freer  than  in  thoroughly  settled  social  conditions, 
and  where  the  masses  were  doing  things  on  their  own  account.  The  movement 
advanced  on  lines  of  least  resistance,  but  when  forced  it  accepted  the  gage  of  battle, 
and  when  it  did  it  won  or  drove  a  mutually  advantageous  compromise. 

The  movement  from  the  beginning  and  always  has  been  strong  in  the  West— in 
whatever  came  to  be  the  West.  A  western  village  b  ashamed  to  be  without  a  high 
school.  The  building  is  the  finest  and  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  settlement.  It  is 
so  in  all  of  the  North  Central,  the  Mountain,  and  the  Pacific  States.  Of  course  it 
results  in  many  struggling  high  schools,  but  in  many  more  which  are  as  fine  as  any  in 
the  land.    And,  moreover,  they  will  abundantly  take  care  of  a  splendid  future. 

They  will  do  that  not  so  much  because  of  what  they  are,  but  because  of  their  buoyant 
spirit  and  their  universal  popularity,  because  they  are  everywhere  and  grow  steadily, 
and  because  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand.  There  are  sixteen  grades  in  the  free 
school  system  in  the  great  West.  The  continuity  of  the  system  from  the  beginning  of 
the  kindeigarten  to  the  graduate  school  in  the  State  university  is  perfect  and  the  road 
is  open.  Certificates  of  work  done  in  the  school  below  admit  to  the  school  above  with- 
out examination.  The  inadequacy  of  a  written  examination  as  a  test  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  power  of  pupils  when  the  examination  is  set  by  strangers  who  have  had  no  im- 
mediate connection  with  previous  work  seems  to  me  obvious.  The  acceptance  of 
certificates  helps  pupils  to  go  to  the  university  who  would  not  go.  It  stimulates  and 
steadies  all  of  the  schools  below.  It  articulates  the  whole  educational  s^'stem  and 
gives  each  part  intelligent  interest  and  pride  in  all  the  other  parts.  It  does  not  lower 
standards  in  the  universities.  The  tests  of  university  work  are  as  severe  and  the 
degrees  as  exalted  as  anywhere  in  the  country.  Eastern  universities  try  not  to 
believe  it,  but  they  will  have  to  open  their  minds  and  modify  their  opinions. 

And  a  further  word  might  bo  dropped  by  way  of  a  not  over  venturesome  prophecy. 
The  old  line  universities  which  have  come  to  be  great  may  of  course  continue  indefi- 
nitely upon  old  line  policies  with  only  very  slight  modifications.  But  unless  they  go 
further  in  accepting,  not  quietly  or  stealthily,  but  openly  and  avowedly,  the  creden- 
tials of  high  schools  of  unquestioned  standing,  unless  everyone  who  has  in  himself  the 
reasonable  possibilities  of  doing  their  work  has  his  free  chance,  unless  they  guard 
against  letting  snippery  and  second-hand  culture  give  tone  to  their  character  and  flavor 
to  their  doings  there  will  be  free  public  universities  in  some  of  these  Eastern  States 
before  all  of  us  die. 

The  demand  of  our  democracy  for  free  education  to  the  very  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge is  aggressive.  It  has  grown  more  aggressive  through  the  success  of  the  public  high 
school  movement  and  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  high  school  graduates  upon  the 
sentiment  of  the  country.  It  is  going  through  the  land.  It  is  a  demand  which  will 
have  to  be  treated  politely  and  negotiated  with  or  there^will  be  another  issue,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided,  between  public  and  private  institutions. 

The  figures  concerning  the  high  school  movement  are  as  interesting  as  any  figures 
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are  likely  to  be.  Comnii^ioner  Harris  tells  us  that  at  the  turning  point  of  the  last 
century  there  were  but  11  high  schools  with  progressive  courses  continuing  from  two  to 
four  years  and  covering  advanced  studies  in  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  literature, 
natural  science,  and  history.  In  1860  there  were  44  of  these  schools;  in  1870,  160;  in 
1880,  800;  in  1890,  2,526;  in  1900,  6,005.  This  remarkable  growth  has  been  decisive 
in  every  section  of  the  country — the  South  by  no  means  excepted — but  it  has  at  all 
times  been  specially  noteworthy  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States. 

THE   NEW   YORK   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

But  the  advance  of  the  secondary  schools  in  New  York  is  of  chief  concern  to  us 
to-night.  From  the  very  beginning  of  statehood  the  bounty  of  the  State  has  gone 
liberally  to  these  schools;  and  the  return  has  approved  the  policy  and  justified  the 
investment. 

WTiat  is  known  as  the  literature  fund,  as  already  stated,  was  established  in  aid  of 
secondary  education  in  1790.  The  stream  made  a  fine  start,  and  it  has  gathered 
volume  in  its  progress.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  no  other  State  has  anything  like 
such  a  record.  The  State  appropriation  now  for  this  purpose  is  $350,000  annually, 
which  is  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  $100  to  each  teacher,  not  to  exceed  $250  for 
approved  books  and  apparatus  provided  the  school  supplies  a  like  amount,  and  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  balance  on  the  basis  of  attendance  of  academic  students.   ♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  1822  the  legislature  passed  an  act  making  the  trustees  of  Farmer's  Hall  Academy 
in  the  village  of  Goshen,  Orange  County,  trustees  of  the  common  school  district  when 
a  majority  of  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  district  should  give  their  consent  thereto. 
An  act  similar  in  all  respects  was  passed  in  1823  concerning  the^  academy  and  the 
common  school  district  at  Oyster  Bay  in  Suffolk  County.  Here  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  union  school  movement. 

The  first  use,  certainly  the  first  legal  use,  of  the  term  "high  school"  in  this  State 
seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  combined,  or  larger,  or  the  little  more  advanced  school 
of  the  Lancasterian  movement.  In  1825  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  incor- 
porating the  "High  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  and  in  the  next  ten 
years  a  dozen  other  similar  acts  were  passed.  Governor  De  Witt  Ginton  gave  that 
movement  and  this  legislation  his  warmest  support.  "VMiile  the  institutions  here 
provided  for  were  far  from  public  high  schools  as  we  use  the  term,  they  were  quite 
clearly  the  first  fruits  of  the  public  high  school  movement.  And  the  charters  of  at 
least  two  or  three  of  these  institutions  contained  the  first  distinctly  recognizable 
factors  of  the  public  high  school,  for  they  consolidated  school  districts,  they  associated 
academies  and  elementary  schools  together  under  public  management,  and  they 
combined  classical  instruction  with  instruction  in  the  useful  arts. 

The  act  of  1853  contemplated  such  schools  everywhere  and  for  the  election  of  boards 
of  education  for  their  management.  These  union  schools  were  authorized  when  there 
was  an  academy  in  their  district  to  make  the  same  the  academic  department  of  the 
union  schools  upon  the  consent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  academy.  Thus  the 
process  of  elimination  and  absorption  went  on,  and  the  union  schools  with  the  resulting 
academic  departments,  and  then  the  independently  organized  high  schools,  came  to 
possess  the  land. 

The  present  number  of  academics  and  high  schools  is  as  follows: 

Academics  (incorporated) 102 

Senior  academic  schools 3 

Middle  academic  schools 12 

Junior  academic  schools . .  ^ 25 

Special  academic  8chm)ls 3 

Total 145 
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High  schools 407 

Senior  high  schools 56 

Middle  high  schools 60 

Junior  high  schools 128 

Special  high  schools 4 

In  the  State,  during  the  decade  1890-1900,  while  the  growth  in  enrollment  in  the 
common  schools  was  16  per  cent,  the  number  of  public  secondary  schools  increased 
140  per  cent;  the  number  of  academies  (including  denominational  schools)  34  per  cent; 
the  total  net  property  of  secondary  schools  and  the  number  of  secondary  students  more 
than  100  per  cent.  In  1903  secondary  schools  reported  95,096  students  and  a  total  net 
property  of  $33,771,006.27,  with  expenditures  for  the  year  of  $7,106,999.90,  as  follows: 
High  school  property,  114,400,278.45;  high  school  expenditures,  $5,007,055.02; 
academic  property,  $19,370,727.82;  academy  expenditures,  $2,099,944.88.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Beyond  this  the  State  has  entered  upon  the  policy  of  making  an  allotment  to  the 
high  schools  for  the  tuition  of  pupils  who  may  come  from  districts  without  high  schools 
in  order  to  equalize  the  State  largess  for  secondary  education  to  all  of  the  people,  and 
particularly  to  make  sure  of  aiding  the  more  aggressive  pupils  in  the  less  fortunate 
districts.  The  appropriation  for  this  each  year  equals  more  than  half  of  the  entire  sum 
which  the  State  appropriates  annually  for  the  encouragement  of  secondary  education. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  neither  the  State  government  nor  the  people  in  their  local 
communities  have  been  indifferent  or  unintelligent  in  the  upbuilding  of  secondary 
schools.  Taking  the  whole  State  together,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hindrances  to 
the  diffusion  of  higher  education  augment  with  the  size  and  particularly  with  the  con- 
gestion of  population.  New  York  justifies  the  splendid  commendation  of  the  author 
of  The  Making  of  the  Middle  Schools.  If  the  special  drawbacks  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  metropolis  were  to  be  eliminated  the  presentation  would  abundantly 
show  not  only  the  best  organized  system  of  secondary  education  developed  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  as  Professor  Brown  puts  it,  but  it  would  show  about  as  abundant  and  energetic, 
and  probably  more  evenly  distributed,  provbion  for  secondary  instruction  as  will  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  land.    ♦    *    ♦ 

But  before  passing  from  the  city  of  New  York  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  said  that  the 
rapidity  of  growth  in  the  high  schools  located  within  the  territory  embraced  by  the 
houndaries  of  Greater  New  York  since  1897  is  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  hbtory 
of  education  in  this  country.  In  1897  the  number  of  high  school  students  was  2,360, 
in  1904,  27,824,  an  increase  of  1,079  per  cent.  Within  the  same  period  the  number 
of  teachers  increased  from  111  to  841,  or  658  per  cent;  the  annual  expenditures  from 
$161,084  to  $2,922,648,  an  increase  of  1,714  per  cent;  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment  from  $637,245  to  $5,761,004,  an  increase  of  804  per  cent.  Nor  b  thb  all. 
There  are  in  addition  five  high  school  buildings  in  process  of  erection,  the  aggregate 
contract  price  of  which,  b  above  $3,000,000. 

THE   FUTURE. 

Now,  let  us  turn  our  faces  to  the  future.  A  careful  inquiry,  with  no  purpose  but 
the  ascertainment  of  the  truth,  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  the  people  of  thb  State 
have  not  been  remiss  in  setting  up  secondary  schoob;  that  in  the  number  of  schools 
and  of  pupib  we  are  above  the  average;  that  the  advance  in  numbers  in  the  last  decade 
has  been  as  remarkable  as  gratifying;  that  with  the  exception  of  New  York  City  these 
schoob  are  evenly  distributed  over  the  territory  and  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
population  of  the  State,  and  that  in  the  city  the  evolution  b  now  going  forward  as 
heroically  and  splendidly  as  it  ever  did  anywhere.  Thb .  b  not  saying  that  there  b 
not  room  for  more,  or  that  what  we  have  are  not  to  be  made  stronger.  We  are  to  ascer- 
tain what  will  accomplish  both  of  these  ends. 
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We  have  been  speaking  of  numbers  rather  than  of  excellence.  There  is  no  reason 
known  to  me  for  imputations  upon  the  character  of  these  schools.  I  should  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  after  all  that  has  been  said  or  done,  of  any  proof  that  the  average  of 
buildings,  of  equipment,  of  teaching  power,  and  of  work  accomplished  was  not  high. 
Yet  I  have  seen  enough  of  school  work  to  know  that  it  often  happens  that  people  who 
have  very  indifferent  schools  think  that  they  have  the  very  best  because  no  one  does 
them  the  service  of  telling  them  the  truth.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  are 
many  schools  registered  for  but  a  part  of  the  high  school  course  which  make  the  serious 
mistake  of  being  more  ambitious  for  a  high-sounding  name  and  for  appearing  to  do  a 
lot  of  work  rather  than  for  occupying  a  minor  place,  which  is  just  as  honorable,  if  they 
will  do  what  they  may  do  just  as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  A  school  which  is  giving  a 
48  count  diploma  in  less  than  four  years  and  with  indifferent  facilities  should  not  be 
allowed  to  think  that  it  is  doing  it  as  well  as  it  may  be  done.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  starting  schools  before  they  are  able  to  do 
four  full  years*  work,  but  there  is  everything  to  be  said  against  a  50-cent  piece  having 
the  effrontery  to  try  to  pass  itself  off  for  a  dollar.    *    *    * 

Much  would  be  accomplished  if  a  movement  to  stajidardize  the  work  of  the  second- 
ary schools  in  all  parts  of  this  State,  which  is  now  under  serious  discussion,  could  be 
successful.  And  if  that  could  be  identified  with  the  standard  for  admission  to  college 
established  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  the  need  of  State  universities  in  the  Eastern  States  will  be  less  urgent  and 
logical  than  it  otherwise  will  be,  while  the  advantages  to  the  colleges  will  be  very 
considerable  and  the  placing  of  more  exact  values  upon  the  work  of  all  secondary 
schools  will  be  more  stimulating  and  steadying  than  we  can  now  foresee.    ♦    »    * 

Massachusetts  makes,  as  she  has  always  made,  secondary  schools  compulsory  by 
statute,  though  I  am  unaware  how  far  the  statute  has  been  executed  against  a  reluc- 
tant community.  Not  until  recent  years  has  the  State  appropriated  State  funds  for 
the  support  of  these  schools.  New  York  has  required  an  elementary  school  of  at  least 
reasonable  character  within  reach  of  every  home.  It  has  tried  to  assure  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  by  kecping.in  its  own  hands  the  certification  of  teachers  while  in  our 
excellent  sister  State  to  the  east  that  has  been  left  to  the  same  local  authority  which 
employed  the  teachers.  After  doing  as  much  as  that,  and  it  has  been  very  much, 
our  State  has  left  all  the  rest,  including  the  secondary  schools,  to  community  initia- 
tive and  local  pride.  We  have  stirred  local  initiative  by  favoring  l^islation,  and  we 
have  done  what  reasonably  might  be  done  through  the  liberal  distribution  of  State 
moneys  to  give  education  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  State  the  advantages 
which  the  stronger  and  wealthier  communities  owed  to  it.  We  have  compelled  in 
nothing  save  that  there  shall  be  a  suitable  building  and  a  qualified  teacher  for  a  com- 
mon elementary  school.  To  that  extent  we  expect  to  maintain  a  compulsion  which 
compels.  Beyond  that  we  encourage  and  aid,  and  then  give  to  every  community  the 
satisfaction  which  must  flow  from  its  own  accomplishments. 

Our  plan  has  prevailed  from  the  Ix^inning  of  our  educational  history  and  it  pre- 
vails nearly  everywhere  in  the  country.  Under  it  we  have  as  excellent  schools,  both 
primary  and  secondary,  as  we  would  have  had  under  a  more  mandatory  system  of 
legislation,  while  we  have  an  educational  system  which  is  altogether  unique  in  its 
flexibility  and  adaptiveness  to  all  local  conditions  as  well  as  in  the  stimulus  which 
gives  to  the  intellectual  self-activity  of  a  community  and  to  willing  popular  support 
because  of  free  popular  proprietorship. 

Now  and  again  it  has  been  proposed  that  we  shall  adopt  some  compulsory  policies 
which  will  assure  the  universality  of  the  secondary  schools.  Any  step  in  that  direc- 
tion would  be  necessarily  .disturbing  in  the  affairs  of  a  system  now  grown  great  and 
in  my  judgment  would  remove  from  it  its  finest  flavor  and  the  features  which  make 
for  its  best  efficiency.  It  should  not  be  done  unless  necessary,  and  the  necessity  is 
not  apparent.     A  secondary  school  is  not  necessary  to  safe  citizenship.     It  may  or  it 
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may  not  be  necessary  to  the  child's  best  chance  in  the  world.  That  depends  upon 
conditions.  I  can  conceive  of  conditions  in  which  compulsory  attendance  upon  a 
secondary  school  might  be  what  I  would  think  an  interference  with  the  right  of  the 
parent  and  the  best  interest  of  the  child.  Whether  or  not  that  is  conclusive  of  the 
question  as  one  of  policy,  it  is  conclusive  of  it  as  one  of  principle.  Going  on  just  as  we 
are  we  shall  have  secondary  schools  quite  as  universal  as  they  can  be  useful,  and 
wherever  they  are  they  will  stir  the  pride  and  hold  the  affections  of  a  people. 

New  York  recently  began  in  paying  from  the  State  treasury  $20  per  year  for  the 
tuition  of  each  nonresident  pupil  attending  an  established  high  school,  a  policy  which 
proves  her  intelligent  interest  in  a  great  subject  and  may  easily  be  the  instrument  of 
very  great  results.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  movement  needs  some  guidance  to 
the  end  that  it  may  do  the  most  good,  indeed  that  it  may  do  more  good  than  harm. 
Very  possibly  the  l^islation  has  not  yet  reached  its  final  form,  and  it  needs  generous 
and  unselfish  treatment  to  the  end  that  its  endiu'ing  state  may  be  free  from  danger 
and  full  of  good.    I  am  confident  you  will  agree  with  me  in  these  propositions. 

1.  The  point  of  this  le^lation  is  not  to  aid  established  high  schools.  That  is  done 
otherwise  and  very  amply.  If  not  sufficiently,  the  remedy  is  upon  application  alleging 
the  fact  and  by  legislation  which  avows  the  purpose. 

2.  The  State  has  not  intended  to  change  its  thoroughly  established  policy  of  only 
encouraging  secondary  instruction.  It  has  not  begim  the  policy  of  wholly  providing 
such  instruction  without  cost  to  pupib  in  districts  without  high  schools.  If  it  had, 
the  logical  result  would  be  absolute  State  support  of  all  high  schools,  which  would  be 
mistaken,  if  not  absurd.  « 

3.  The  point  of  this  movement  is  to  aid  deserving  pupib  in  nonhigh  school  districts, 
through  equalizing  to  them  the  advantages  which  State  appropriations  now  give  to 
pupils  in  high  school  districts. 

4.  The  State  must  not  make  it  to  the  interest  of  a  district  without  a  high  school  to 
refrain  from  establishing  one.  It  must  not  set  up  a  policy  which  would  develop  great 
secondary  schools,  really  small  colleges,  at  central  points  by  taking  away  the  strength 
of  existing  schools  in  smaller  places  or  at  the  cost  of  preventing  additional  schools. 

5.  The  State  ought  not  to  put  upon  existing  schools  the  burden  of  instructing  non- 
resident pupils  at  much  less  than  actual  cost,  and  ought  not  to  encourage  boards  and 
principals  to  do  this,  in  the  interest  of  the  mere  largeness  or  prominence  of  schools. 

6.  The  movement  should  have  in  mind,  not  one  interest  as  against  another,  but 
every  educational  interest  of  the  State.  It  must  aid  the  weaker  district  and  the  spe- 
cially deserving  youth.  The  new  stream  of  financial  support  miist  be  made  to  help 
the  interests  of  secondary  education,  not  where  it  needs  no  help,  but  where  it  really 
needs  help,  and  most  where  it  needs  most  help,  and  particularly  to  help  boys  and 
girls  who  will  not  get  help  without  it.  And  it  must  be  done  so  that  the  particular  help 
afforded  will  not  injure  general  or  continuing  interests. 

Without  any  wholly  confident  judgment  as  to  next  steps  in  this  connection,  the 
foregoing  propositions  seem  sound,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  existing  legislation 
exactly  squares  with  them.  But  time  and  discussion  will  point  the  way  for  us.  We 
have  never  yet  been  imable  to  put  an  appropriation  where  it  would  do  the  most  good, 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  bo  derelict  now. 

THE   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS   AND  THE   CERTIFICATION  OP  TEACHERS. 

The  recent  determination  to  accept  the  standings  gained  in  the  secondary  schools 
for  admission  to  the  teaching  profession  affords  an  added  reason,  if  any  were  needed, 
for  universal  interest  in  these  schools,  for  giving  the  best  attention  to  their  affairs  and 
for  standardizing  their  work  with  the  closest  exactness.  The  fact  illustrates,  if  it 
does  not  measure,  the  advantages  of  the  educational  unification  movement  in  the 
State. 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOLS   AND  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS    UNDER  SAME   SUPERVISION. 

Let  me  add  that  I  have  been  giving  considerable  thought  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  schools,  and  I  am  impressed  with  the  belief,  which  I  have  heretofore  expressed 
to  the  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners,  that  those  schools  would  be  much 
benefited  if  they  and  the  union  schools  and  the  town  secondary  schools  could  be 
actually  related  to  each  other  in  the  same  supervisory  district.  A  like  advantage 
would  accrue  to  the  higher  schools. 

I  am  not  unawsu'e  that  under  the  law  they  are  commonly  in  the  same  supervisory 
district  now.  But  it  is  more  a  legal  fiction  than  an  actual  fact.  The  manner  in  which 
school  commissioners  are  chosen  and  the  entire  absence  of  statutory  requirements  or 
accepted  understanding  as  to  qualifications,  results  in  the  election  of  many  commis- 
sioners who  have  aptness  for  public  affairs,  but  who  can  not  be  actually  accepted  as 
superintendents  of  the  technical  affairs  of  the  larger  and  higher  schools.  To  say  that 
this  is  always  so  would  of  course  be  imjust,  but  that  it  is  widely  so  will  not  be  denied. 
I  shall  be  wholly  within  the  limits  of  truth  if  I  go  further  and  add  that  in  many  a  whole 
county  taken  together  there  is  no  actual  supervision  of  the  rural  schools,  and  we  all 
know  well  enough  that  schools  are  not  likely  to  get  on  as  well  without  it  as  with  it. 

The  fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  of  success  if  there  were  not  an  even  stronger  rea- 
son, as  there  is,  is  enough  to  make  any  movement  to  abolish  the  district  system  unin- 
viting. It  b  hardly  worth  while  to  entertain  ourselves  with  things  that  can  not  be 
done  or  ought  not  to  be  done.  But  a  movement  to  relate  the  secondary  schools  with 
the  elementary  schools  in  a  unit  of  supervision  which  b  small  enough  to  make  super- 
vision possible,  and  \Jnder  a  superintendent  who  can  superintend  the  largest  and  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  smallest  and  the  weakest  to  their  advantage,  is  possible  of  attain- 
ment and  would  be  beneficent  in  its  consequences. 

Kindly  give  this  matter  the  benefit  of  your  reflections,  as  it  may  quite  possibly  be  a 
subject  of  future  discussion. 

TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  our  secondary  schools  has  created  a  demand  for  teach- 
ers of  advanced  work  which  it  has  been  difficult  to  meet.  The  graduations  from  college 
are  more  than  ever  before,  but  high  schools  want  a  large  proportion  of  men  teachers,  and 
the  number  of  thoroughly  prepared  men  who  want  to  teach  is  small.  Boys  who  have 
been  taught  by  women  all  through  the  elementary  grades  must  at  least  hear  a  mascu- 
line voice  and  get  things  from  a  man's  point  of  view  by  the  time  they  get  into  the  high 
school. 

But  the  difficulty  is  rather  deeper  than  that  not  many  men  incline  to  teaching.  The 
work  of  the  colleges  does  not  incline  them.  Other  callings  seem  more  inviting,  and  the 
colleges  do  but  little  by  way  of  corrective.  The  colleges  do  not  take  much  stock  in 
educational  theory  about  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  College  managements 
are  more  worldly  wise  than  they  used  to  be,  so  they  nod  to  this  theory  in  a  polite  way 
rather  than  lose  any  practical  advantage  which  might  result  from  ignoring  it.  But 
such  interest  as  most  of  them  take  in  it  comes  from  prudence  rather  than  conviction. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  a  university  does  establish  a  separate  department 
upon  the  theory  that  education  is  a  science  and  teaching  a  profession,  unless  it  makes  a 
separate  school  with  considerable  autonomy  of  its  own,  it  finds  difficulty  in  securing 
professors  who  can  justify  the  theory  and  stir  the  efforts  of  ambitious  men  students. 
Yet  you  and  I  know  that  one  can  hardly  hope  to  become  a  successful  teacher  without 
deep  study  of  educational  history,  theory,  and  practice. 

But  if  one  can  not  teach  without  knowing  how  to  teach,  he  surely  can  not  teach  with- 
out knowing  the  subject  he  is  to  teach.    The  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools 
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(excepting  the  State  Normal  College)  are  not  broad  enough  in  subject-matter  to  pre- 
pare for  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  it  seems  to  me  can  not  be  made  so  with- 
out an  unwarrantable  expense  and  the  probability  of  lessening  the  attendance  and 
withdrawing  their  direct  and  imperative  aid  to  the  elementary  schools. 

Now,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  need  of  coUege-bred  men  and  women,  with  a  good 
proportion  of  men,  who  have  been  prepared  to  teach,  for  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools.  We  are  not  getting  a  sufficient  supply.  There  is  a  hiatus  in  the  educational 
system.  The  academies  have  rather  the  better  of  this  because  of  their  independent 
self-control,  because  of  their  somewhat  greater  exclusiveness,  and  because  of  their 
closer  college  connections.  The  high  schools  are  suffering.  It  is  time  to  do  something, 
and  the  something  might  as  well  be  decisive.  Why  not  set  a  date  when  no  teacher 
without  an  approved  college  degree  shall  be  newly  appointed  in  any  secondary  school 
while  the  school  shares  in  State  appropriations? 

This  would  help  the  high  schools  most  decisively.  And  it  would  do  much  more. 
It  would  help  the  collies  to  a  really  serious  appreciation  of  their  responsibility  for  the 
plane  of  work  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  it  would  accentuate  and  vitalize  the  col- 
lege influence  in  the  educational  system  and  in  all  the  intellectual  life  of  the  State. 

This  State  haa  been  splendidly  aggressive  in  uplifting  the  learned  professions.  It  ia 
no  reflection  upon  any  other  work  of  recent  years  in  the  regents'  office  to  say  that  the 
best  things  done  have  been  the  development  of  additional  secondary  schools  and  the 
closing  of  the  doors  to  the  learned  professions  against  persons  who  are  not  learned.  Not 
one  whit  of  anything  accomplished  is  to  be  lost.  All  we  have  gained  we  are  to  hold, 
and  more.  There  is  to  be  no  slacking  of  the  pace.  But  let  us  be  specific.  In  view  of 
the  high  ground  gained  for  all  of  the  other  professions  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  do 
as  much  for  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  protect  the  other  professions 
and  neglect  the  most  important  teaching  positions.  The  truth  is  we  are,  relatively 
speaking,  protecting  against  incompetency  in  the  elementary  schools,  even  the  little 
ones  at  the  crossroads,  more  than  in  the  highest  and  largest  schools  we  have,  if  I  except 
certain  cities  where  special  or  local  laws  apply. 

The  educational  system  must  balance.  The  work  in  the  upper  schools  is  the  hope 
of  all  the  schoob  below  them.  There  must  be  universal  recognition  of  the  worth  of 
scholarship — not  merely  of  its  form  or  its  pretensions,  but  of  its  juices  and  its  flavor  and 
of  its  power  to  apply  itself  to  the  real  concerns  of  life.  Where  shall  this  be  if  not  in  the 
schools?    Surely  where,  if  not  in  the  policies  of  an  ambitious  State  system  of  education? 

It  will  be  untair  to  accept  this  as  a  general  imputation  against  the  teachers  of  our 
middle  schoob.  They  have  met  the  demands  of  their  day.  They  have  carried  us 
over  a  transition  period  in  the  evolution  of  a  great  system.  They  are  in  most  cases 
better  prepared  to  serve  us  still  than  other  or  younger  teachers  can  be.  No  criticism 
upon  them  and  nothing  but  compliment  for  them  is  intended.  They  brought  all  that 
they  could  get  into  their  work  and  it  was  much.  They  have  supplemented  it  with 
experience  and  study.  Nothing  more  could  be  asked  of  them.  Nothing  shall  be  done 
which  could  reflect  upon  them  now.  But  we  are  facing  new  conditions  and  a  new 
outlook.  We  must  provide  for  an  opening  era.  And  we  must  make  that  era  as  great 
as  we  can  through  the  sagacity  of  our  plans  and  the  abundance  and  forehandedness 
of  our  provision  for  it. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  must  thank  you  for  your  patience,  as  I  do  very  warmly,  and  speak  my  concluding 
word.  The  educational  territory  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges  has 
come  to  be  well  occupied,  and  it  will  be  as  completely  occupied  as  it  is  possible  for 
occupancy  to  serve  the  ends  of  a  free  people.  This  educational  territory  is  historic — 
as  engaging  as  the  middle  groimd  which  stretches  through  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mohawk  is  enticing  in  the  fascinating  story  of  the  Revolution.  Upon  this 
ground  educational  exclusiveness  has  met  the  democratic  intellectual  advance  and 
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been  overwhelmed  by  it.  Private  schools  will  continue  to  command  endowments  of 
money  and  zeal  and  faith,  and  probably  more  liberal  ones  than  heretofore;  they  will 
continue  to  serve  constituents  who  prefer  some  educational  exclusiveness,  and  they 
shall  have  our  fellowship  and  support  in  the  doing  of  it.  But  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  all  supported  by  taxation,  will  train  for  life  as  well  as  for  college,  will  express 
the  purposes  of  the  multitude,  and  be  aligned  with  the  people's  system  of  common 
schools.  Upon  that  point  the  summing  up  is  finished  and  the  verdict  is  in.  So  far 
as  conditions  give  rise  to  the  demand  the  doors  of  the  secondary  schools  will  have  to 
swing  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State.  The  conmion  schools  are  going  higher.  A 
universal  system  of  free  education  is  coalescing.  The  spectacle  is  inspiring.  The 
readjustments  may  take  time,  but  when  realized  they  will  be  potential  because 
voluntary,  energizing  and  uplifting  because  the  natural  product  of  a  free  people's 
thinking. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ART  EDUCATION  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN  INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

By  Halsey  Coolby  Ives,  LL.  D., 

Director  of  the  8t.  Louis  School  and  Museum  of  Arts,  and  Director  of  the  Departments  of  Art  at  the 
Universal  Expositions  held  at  Chicago,  1899,  and  St.  Louis,  1904. 


BTNOP8I8  or  CONTXNT8.— The  natural  method  of  oommnnicating  truth  is  by  pictorial  reprcsenta- 
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The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  set  forth  an  idea  of  what  art  in  our  country  may 
and,  as  the  writer  believes,  should  rightly  be,  and  how  far  it  has  already  entered  into 
the  lives  of  our  people,  and  to  bring  together  for  the  consideration  of  practical  men 
some  of  the  more  practical  suggestions  for  the  advancement  pf  art  education.  With- 
out much  regard  for  any  literary  object,  the  writer  has  written  down  what  he  has 
thought  might  be  useful.  No  doubt  the  reader  may  find  ideas  or  even  language  that 
he  recognizes  as  old,  and  possibly  put  forward  in  a  manner  as  though  original.  At 
the  end  of  nearly  forty  years  of  work  in  art  education,  however,  the  writer  finds 
himself  using,  possibly  with  new  applications,  the  same  old  arguments  used^thirty 
or  more  years  ago  and  so  often  since  that  they  seem  as  much  a  part  of  himself  as  the 
hand  with  which  he  writes  these  words.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  these  ideas  received 
with  more  interest  than  was  formerly  the  case,  but  even  yet  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  become  so  generally  accepted  as  to  be  justly  coimted  among  the  platitudes. 

As  one  notes  the  gradual  change  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  value 
of  art  education,  one  calls  to  mind  lines  written  by  Tourgenieff  at  the  head  of  one  of 
his  famous  hunting  stories:  "I  now  love  those  things  I  once  burned;  I  now  bum 
those  things  I  once  loved.'* 

The  place  of  art  as  a  constructive  influence  in  the  development  of  civilization,  its 
value  in  the  general  education  of  the  people,  the  important  relation  which  it  is  to 
hold  as  a  broadening  factoi:  in  our  lives,  are  beginning  to  be  recognized.  It  is  even 
becoming  known  that  to  surround  the  young  from  their  earliest  days  with  the  pictured 
records  of  the  best  inspiration  and  thou^t  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  golden 
ages  of  the  world's  art  is  the  most  certain  way  to  implant  in  their  minds  true  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  grandeur  of  a  commanding  people  or  period  or  an  underBtanding  of 
the  great  lessons  in  the  history  of  the  onward  struggle  of  mankind. 
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A  reality  in  liberal  education,  no  less  vital  in  higher  study  than  in  the  klndeigarteu, ' 
where  it  has  been  better  recognized,  pushing  itself  upon  the  Mtention  of  educators 
in  every  field — though  seemingly  obvious  enough  to  be  axiomatic,  is  that  truth 
absorbed  through  unforced  natural  functions,  by  unspurred,  free  operation  of  the 
senses,  is  much  more  deeply  and  naturally  absorbed  than  that  forced  upon  the  mind 
through  prodded  and  studious  effort  to  digest  fact.  In  pictures  nature  talks  to  the 
mind  of  man,  in  the  mind's  own  language,  which  she  has  given  it;  for  pictures  within 
mental  impressions,  whether  developed  and  formal,  or  realistic,  constitute  the  natural 
means  of  communication  between  man's  inner  being  and  the  imiverse  without,  and 
on  picture  impressions,  undoubtedly,  the  mind  relies  for  all  its  records  of  fact;  it  is 
so  that  we  are  formed.  Whether  directly  conveyed  through  the  senses  or  laboriously 
constructed  in  the  brain,  all  our  knowledge  is  recorded  and  saved  to  us  in  mental 
pictures.  Environment,  always  teaching,  always  questioning  and  answering  ques- 
tions, in  an  endless  chain  of  pigtures,  is  the  preceptor  provided  by  nature  for  man. 
Through  this  instrumentality  she  cuts  short  in  her  teaching  the  devious  methods  of 
logic  and  rule,  presenting  the  truth  in  pictures  that  epitomize  results  and  go  straight 
home.  It  is  now  coming  to  be  recognized  that  we  can  best  supplement  nature  by 
developing  the  natural  system  rather  than  by  substituting  one  artificial  in  character; 
and  in  education  we  depend  more  and  more  upon  pictorial  art.  The  mind  jumpa 
forward  to  recognize  pictmred  truth.  Our  greatest  orators  are  those  who  mofit  effect- 
ively suggest  pictures  to  those  who  listen.  It  is  not  without  a  deep  lesson  for  us  as 
educators  that  pictorial  representations,  whether  on  paper,  wood,  or  stone,  hewn  with 
knives  or  laid  on  with  pigment,  are,  as  they  have  been  since  earliest  history,  the  one 
form  of  commxmication  universally,  immediately,  understood  by  the  himian  mind. 
The  cause  of  this  power  of  pictorial  representation  to  impress  the  mind  is  eloquently 
suggested  in  the  profoimd  injunction  of  Emerson:  "Teach  the  children;  it  is  painting 
in  fresco." 

Early  impressions  from  beautiful  surroundings  become  as  the  artist's  colors  in 
fr^co  painting,  inherent  in  the  substance.  As  the  fresco  color  permeates  the  plaster 
upon  which  it  is  laid  so  that  though  the  hand  of  the  iconoclast  may  cover  it  over  crudely, 
yet  after  centuries  have  passed  the  pure  and  truthful  tints  of  the  master  are 
there  awaiting  but  the  sympathetic  touch  of  the  restorer  to  bring  forth  their  rich  and 
varied  beauty,  just  so  the  surroundings  of  a  child,  beautiful  and  ennobling  or  the 
contrary,  enter  into  it  and  become  a  part  of  its  nature  and  remain  there  all  through 
life,  to  give  the  possessor  clearer,  wider  vision,  fiiller  and  finer  life  or  the  contrary. 

The  power  to  perceive  beauty  is  one  of  the  highest  endowments  of  man.  Who,  then, 
will  deny  the  wisdom  of  cultivating  that  power  in  all  the  people?  Can  there,  indeed, 
be  a  higher  ministry  of  good  than  to  spread  abroad  that  knowledge  by  which  the  eye 
that  sees  not  the  thing  of  beauty  may  be  made  to  see  it — the  knowledge  through  which 
refinement  of  taste,  or  even  the  divine  power  of  creating,  may  be  inspired  in  minds 
and  hearts  filled  elsewise  only  with  the  sordid,  material  cares  of  life?  Blessed  is  the 
man  who  learns  in  his  youth  what  art  is,  for  in  art  is  the  power  of  expressing  all  senti- 
ment and  beauty  and  the  divinely  gifted  genius  that  interprets  wisdom.  Fortunate 
they  who  in  the  early,  impressionable  years  of  life  are  surrounded  by  influences, 
however  simple,  that  weave  into  their  natures  love  of  the  beautiful,  for  it  is  a  heritage 
to  prove  a  godsend  in  later  years.  If  after  successful  battle  with  the  material  world 
such  a  one  acquire  the  needed  thing  to  retire  on,  in  this  heritage  will  be  something 
to  retire  to  and  to  retire  for — an  estate  of  the  mind  and  spirit;  or  if  to  some  fortune 
bring  but  a  cramping  struggle  for  food  and  shelter  or  worldly  gain,  then  this  heritage 
of  the  love  of  beauty  shall  be  to  them  an  inner  temple,  where  they  may  take  refuge 
•  and  worship,  apart  from  the  soul -destroying  influences  of  sordid  strife,  and  whence 
they  may  come  refreshed  and  enheartened  by  communing  with  ideality  and  truth. 

I  wish  that  in  providing  for  the  future  our  school  boards  might  realize  what  a  large 
influence  for  good  can  be  attained  by  surrounding  the  child  with  an  environment 
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of  beautiful  things,  if  in  every  contract  for  a  school  building  it  were  stipulated  that 
a  tenth  of  the  cost  should  be  expended  for  wall  decorations  and  pictures  and  sculptures 
in  the  class  rooms,  what  a  wonderfully  inspiring  and  ennobling  influence  woidd  be 
created  in  those  study  homes  of  the  children^  to  mcdd  the  character  of  the  future 
citizens  who  are  to  control  the  destinies  of  our  country. 

If  those  in  control  of  our  art  museums  might  realize  what  good  would  result  from 
such  a  popularization  of  their  work  as  would  bring  the  ennobling  influences  of  art 
.  into  the  lives  of  all  the  people,  how  much  greater  they  would  be  than  in  their  com- 
petition for  the  privilege  of  storing  away  old  masters. 

Evidence  of  the  good  influences  and  the  quick  appreciation  which  must  follow  such 
action  by  a  governing  board  is  seen,  for  instance,  at  the  Congressional  Library,  in  a 
notable  illustration  of  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  few  art 
opportunities  properly  placed  before  them.  Much  larger  numbers  of  admiring  visitors 
now  throng  the  beautifully  decorated  Library  hall  than  visit  the  adjacent  building 
of  the  National  Capitol,  so  long  the  chief  goal  of  American  tourists,  and  this,  undis- 
putedly,  because  the  Library  construction  board  had  a  small  per  cent  of  the  cost 
set  aside  for  decorative  purposes.  The  numerous  pands  filled  with  the  work  of  our 
mural  painters,  the  impressive  examples  of  American  sculpture,  draw  and  retain  the 
interest  of  many  thousands  of  visitors,  who  devote  instructive  hours  to  studying  them. 
Moreover,  the  same  stroke  which  so  happily  creates  this  splendid  popular  educational 
influence  for  the  awakening  of  a  national  art  appreciation  at  the  same  time  directly 
encourages  the  development  of  American  artists  in  a  most  effective  way,  through 
the  increase  of  discriminating  and  instructed  demand.  Surely  no  stronger  evidence 
than  this  result  could  be  asked  for.  Similar  is  the  lesson  given  by  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  where  the  artistic  decorations  by  Saigent,  Puvifi  de  Chavannes,  and  Abbey 
attract  thousands  of  people,  who  receive  from  the  interpretations  of  these  great  men 
much  stronger  and  more  direct  impressions  than  from  the  printed  records  of  the  library. 

There  is  also  this  great  truth:  That  even  a  little  study  of  nature  through  art  opens 
the  eyes  A  all  manner  of  truths,  increasing  the  power  of  observation — ^the  habit  of 
seeing.  It  is  interesting  that  in  the  greatest  governmental  secret-service  organiza- 
tion of  the  world  very  great  stress  is  laid  upon  ability  to  draw  as  essential  for  the  devel- 
opment of  that  power  to  observe  and  remember,  upon  which  in  such  a  calling  so  much 
depends.  '  Art  is  not  for  the  professional  worker  alone,  but  for  all  the  people  in  all 
their  work,  in  a  laige  and  generous  way.  There  is  valuable  truth  in  the  saying  "  What 
we  fail  to  see  in  the  world  might  as  well  not  exist,  for  it  means  nothing  to  us. ''  In 
teaching  the  child  to  draw,  we  but  show  him  how  to  see.  Whatever  broadens  the 
vision  of  the  child  lays  the  foundation  for  a  broader  citizenship.  No  great  art  nor 
literature  nor  statesmanship  can  we  have  until  they  come  from  the  people.  Knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  multitude  are  reqidred  to  create  that  uni- 
versal sentiment  that  culminates  in  the  individual  work  of  a  master  hand.  The 
great  painter,  the  great  writer,  actor,  sculptor,  statesman,  or  architect,  consummating 
the  instinctive  efforts  of  generations,  giving  in  his  life  the  consensus  of  feeling  of  a 
whole  people,  and  so  enriching  the  world  with  a  triumphant  chapter  in  the  story  of 
mankind,  may  be  brought  to  us  through  the  simple  influence  of  allowing  the  children 
to  become  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  beauty,  to  absorb  from  their  surroundings 
a  natural  comprehension  of  truth  in  form  and  word. 

To  one  who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  art  matters  in  our  country  during 
the  pafit  few  years  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  growth  of  a  love  for  art  among  the  wealth- 
ier classes  has  been  marked  and  rapid.  The  man  of  wealth  now  looks  upon  the  jtoQ- 
session  of  fine  pictures,  arranged  in  the  rooms  of  his  house  or  in  a  gallery  set  apart 
for  his  collection,' as  the  proper  thing  to  ibdulge  in,  and  this  is  doing  good. 

The  greater  field  of  work,  that  of  applying  art  to  the  products  of  industry,  has  until 
quite  recently  received  little  attention.    Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  art  edu- 
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cation  and  its  influence  on  the  products  of  industry,  but  very  little  has  been  done 
toward  carrying  out  the  various  theories  advanced.  When  we  look  for  results,  we  find 
that  the  institutions  doing  systematic  work  in  this  direction  may  be  numbered  upon 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Yet  art  education,  properly  \mderstood,  is  not  alone  for  the 
development  of  talents  that  shall  contribute  to  harmonize  the  feelings  and  enhance 
the  enjoyment  of  the  small  class  of  people  possessing  inherited  wealth  with  which  to 
indulge  in  the  soothing  influence  of  artistic  symphonies.  Rather  it  will  give  to  thou- 
sands of  future  workmen  knowledge  and  aptitude  which  they  will  use  to  increase  the 
value  of  their  work,  enabling  them  to  contribute  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  and 
get  laiger  prices  for  products  of  their  labor,  through  the  influence  of  its  power  to 
advance  individual  or  local  interestf;  wherever  it  is  best  appreciated,  but  more  than 
all  it  will  contribute  to  the  elevating  and  perfecting  of  American  industries  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  enrichment  of  the  life  and  the  aspirations  of  the  whole  people. 

Wherever  in  the  history  of  the  past  we  have  found  a  people  or  individuals  who  have 
grown  great  in  art,  we  have  foimd  them,  pursuing  their  work  as  if  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  artist  workman  as  well  as  the  artist  designer;  that  where  the  one  ceases 
and  the  other  begins  we  can  not  decide.  As  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  expressed  it, 
''Thus  we  find  art  and  industry  hand  in  hand,  stimulating  and  supporting  each  other. " 
To  bring  about  this  helpful  relation  between  art  and  industry,  through  the  medium 
of  our  schools  and  museums,  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  art  in  every  way  that  will  lead  to  the  national  development  of  artistic  feeling, 
is  a  necessity  to  our  country.  This  means  that  we  must  look  to  the  applied  arts  and 
develop  the  application  of  artistic  knowledge  in  industrial  callings.  We  must  take 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  plasterers,  woodworkers  of  various  kinds,  stonecutters,  and 
others,  as  our  work  extends,  and  make  each  individual  a  better  worker  in  his  legiti- 
mate occupation  by  infusing  into  him  a  feeling  which  will  lead  him  to  develop  ambi- 
tion and  do  better  work,  by  showing  him  the  best  that  has  been  done  and  teaching 
him  to  excel  by  making  him  master  of  his  calling;  in  short,  by  inculcating  in  him 
the  principles  and  training  so  splendidly  taught  and  exemplified  in  the  lifb  and  work 
of  the  late  WUliam  Morris,  that  sturdy  Englishman  with  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, who,  though  a  man  of  great  wealth,  mastered  six  different  trades,  that  he  might 
the  better  understand  the  needs  of  the  working  people  of  his  country. 

In  seeking  to  enrich-the  mind  of  the  workman  with  a  knowledge  of  what  can  practi- 
cally be  done  in  his  particular  art,  whether  it  be  the  art  of  the  cabinetmaker,  machinist, 
iron  worker,  printer,  or  potter,  our  object  should  be  to  increase  the  man's  practical 
working  ability  so  that  he  may  do  better  work  in  his  everyday  calling.  We  want  him 
not  to  paint  pictiu^  <x  model  statues,  but  to  be  at  his  legitimate  work  a  better  and 
more  ideal  workman,  therefore  a  more  valuable  citizen.  We  would  teach  him  per- 
fecting of  workmanship  and  improvement  of  industrial  productions,  because  without 
the  refinement  of  art  all  work  is  crude,  because  if  the  workman  makes  an  object  not 
crude  nor  ugly  he  does  so  through  knowing  something  of  art,  even  though  only  instinct- 
ively. In  the  period  long  ago  when  workmen  were  conscientiously  taught  and  the 
guilds  maintained  hic^h  standards  of  joumeymanship  objects  of  common  usage,  made 
even  with  the  crude  tools  of  their  day,  were  beautiful  in  form  and  workmanship,  so  that 
we  treasiire  -them  in  our  museums  and  private  collections  not  merely  as  mementos  of 
ancient  times,  but  as  beautiful  things  possessing  a  quality  which  we  love,  imfoimd  in 
the  things  we  commonly  make  and  use  to-day.  We  are  sure  that  the  workingman  of 
to-day,  properly  educated  and  trained,  could  do  better  work  than  was  done  by  the 
workers  in  the  time  of  the  guilds,  because  when  we  have  supplied  his  deficiencies  his 
power  will  be  far  greater  than  theirs.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  our  most  advanced  art 
teaching  is  to  see  to  it  that  our  modem  workmen  excel.  If  it  be  thie,  as  surely  it  is, 
without  any  exception,  that  every  normal  person  prefers  between  two  articles  of  house- 
hold utility,  equally  suited  for  their  mechanical  piUTxwe,  the  one  which  is  beautiful 
rather  than  the  one  which  is  ugly,  then  we  all  want  art,  and  in  spreading  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  how  to  produce  it  everywhere  in  all  its  varied  forms  will  be  fulfilled  a  desire  as 
universal  as  it  is  worthy  and.aspiring. 

Let  us  all  clearly  comprehend  also  that  the  professional  artist  who  is  to  do  us  good 
and  whom  we  desire  to  produce  is  not  to  be  a  recluse  or  a  man  apart,  but  that  his  voca- 
tion has  been  extended  as  greatly  as  has  that  of  the  scholar  in  science  and  that  his  place 
is  in  the  activities  of  life,  commercial  as  well  as  professional — his  sphere  coincident 
with  the  whole  scope  of  our  mimicipal  and  national  life — while  in  the  proportion  in 
which  he  touches  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  all  phases  of  men's  lives  will  he, 
if  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  calling,  elevate  the  lives  and  the  souls  of  all  men  and  all 
communities. 

With  this  broad  and  true  understanding  of  art  as  our  working  ideal  and  motive  in 
educational  effect,  how  inclusive  our  work  and  how,  as  rapidly  as  our  art  institutions 
are  enabled  to  increase  their  activities  through  financial  growth,  they  must  occupy  a 
broader  and  broader  field. 

In  view  of  this,  the  extension  of  art  museum  work  into  fields  wider  than  those  which 
have  perhaps  served  the  purposes  of  the  past  is  the  branch  of  art  educational  develop- 
ment which  promises  most  for  the  future.  To  bring  to  bear  upon  our  people  the  strong- 
est and  most  direct  influences  possible  for  the  advancement  of  art  appreciation  we 
must  link  the  educational  piossibilities  of  the  art  school  with  those  of  the  museum  and 
amplify  and  extend  their  activities  so  far  that  not  only  our  art  students,  but  the  great 
mass  of  people  who  now  seem  indifferent,  shall  be  brought  within  the  brightening 
influence. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  mere  production  of  pictures  or  statuary  or  in  the  beautifying 
of  the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  but  in  the  direct  results  that  may  be  obtained  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  people,  that  the  great  value  of  art  educational  effort  lies.  We  may 
hope  that  there  is  room  enough  with  us  for  the  movement  which  in  other  countries  in 
our  time  has  developed  a  taste  for  and  knowledge  of  art  amon^  the  peoples  and  wrought 
such  changes  as  those  which  accompanied  the  great  revival  of  art  in  Italy. 

The  great  art  museum  must,  then,  be  far  more  than  an  architectural  pile  containing 
showrooms  where  curios  and  masterpieces,  real  or  alleged,  are  placed  upon  exhibition, 
and  yet  this  is  not  so  far  from  the  popular  conception  based  upon  what  our  museums 
have  represented  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  true  art  museum  exists  primarily 
for  the  double  purpose  of  spreading  the  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  enjoyment  of 
art  and  of  inspiring  its  production,  first  through  inculcating  popular  understanding 
of  artistic  truth,  then  in  a  more  specialised  way,  through  providing  bases  for  compari- 
son, standard  of  accomplishment,  source  of  inspiration  for  artists  and  art  students  and 
all  manner  of  workers  who  can  be  influenced  to  apply  art  in  the  beautification  of  their 
daily  productions.  With  so  wide  an  aim,  the  art  museiun  is  in  its  nature,  even  though 
that  nature  be  not  fulfilled,  a  university — a  great  center  of  propulsive  education — from 
which  enlightenment  concerning  art  is  to  be  transmitted  in  all  manner  of  ways  to  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  territory  which  it  serves,  and  to  every  human  being  who  can 
be  reached  by  its  influence.  If  this,  as  covering  a  work  broader  than  our  museums 
have  actually  engaged  upon,  seems  the  definition  of  an  ideal  rather  than  an  immedi- 
ately practicable  institution,  yet  at  least  I  believe  it  not  only  suggests  the  art  museum 
of  the  future,  but  also  the  direction  in  which  our  museums  are  moving  to-day. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  upon  such  broad  lines  of  activity,  the  museum  must  work  in 
many  ways.  Visitors  who  seek  the  museum  for  purposes  of  study  must  be  effectively 
assisted  to  enjoy  and  understand  the  works  on  exhibition,  and  through  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  the  galleries  must  be  educated  in  a  general  understanding  of  art.  Students 
must  be  provided  with  competent  teachers  who  can  lead  them  wisely  in  efforts  to 
develop  their  artistic  capabilities,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  exhibition  galleries 
where  in  permanent  and  temporary  collections  exemplifications  may  be  studied,  must 
be  class  rooms  where  students  and  technical  workers  may  consider  in  detail  books  of 
reference,  methods  of  technique,  and  objects  of  art  work  with  a  degree  of  intimacy  not 
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possible  in  a  public  gallery.  Intimate  relationship  must  be  maintained  between  Hbimry^ 
lecture  rooms,  and  museum  collections.  Methods  for  extending  the  active  practical 
work  beyond  the  walls  of  tho  building  into  the  public  schools  and  institutions  and  the 
homes  of  the  people  must  be  added.  It  would  seem  that  it  should  be  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  bringing  together  of  rare  examples  of  art  and  their  instal- 
lation in  galleries  and  the  admitting  of  visitors  to  them  are  not  all  that  is  required  to 
enlighten  the  people  as  to  the  proper  utilization  and  enjoyment  of  art  and  as  to  how  it 
may  be  applied  to  their  advantage.  The  proper  installation  of  well-chosen  objects, 
upon  which  reliance  has  chiefly  rested  for  enhancing  the  influence  of  our  museums,  is 
indeed  necessary  to  successful  study,  yet  adequate  provisions  for  widely  extending 
the  educational  utilization  of  the  collections  are  no  less  important.  Indeed,  if  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  there  had  been  put  forth  as  great  an  effort  by  museum  man- 
agements in  the  United  States  to  teach  all  the  people  how  to  utilize  museum  collec- 
tions as  has  been  put  into  the  accumulation  of  endowments  and  rare  works  of  art,  we 
as  a  people  would  be  much  further  advanced  in  art  than  we  are  to-day. 

Efforts  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  our  art  museums  and  schools  have  in  the  past  been 
somewhat  handicapped  by  a  narrow  misconception  on  the  part  of  many  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  '^art''  afllxed  to  the  titles  of  these  institutions,  the  breadth  of  it  having, 
failed  to  be  generally  appreciated.  Many,  even  among  art  workers,  have  had  a  nar- 
row idea  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  art  education,  while  among  the  general  public, 
unfortunately,  a  lack  of  understanding  of  or  sympathy  with  or  even  an  antagonism 
toward  art  or  anything  which  goes  by  that  name  is  a  factor,  in  part  as  a  survival  from 
the  days  when  our  people  were  too  busily  engaged  in  breaking  the  soil  and  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country  to  find  time  for  the  refinements  of  life;  but  more  as  an 
outgrowth  exemplifying  the  evil  that  must  justly  be  charged  against  the  influences  that 
have  tended  to  alienate  art  from  industry  and  to  make  it  a  thing  apaH  from  ordinary 
life.  Thinking  people  are  now  rapidly  coming  to  understand  something  of  what  art 
in  our  lives  might  really  be;  and  as  they  get  to  see  what  art  education  means  and  what 
results  it  produces  all  these  prejudices  disappear  and  a  broader  activity,  entering  into 
the  lives  of  the  people,  is  demanded  from  art  institutions.  Even  to-day,  too  many  who 
hear  the  phrases  ''  art  school "  or  **  art  instruction ' '  picture  to  themselves  a  place  where 
young  men  and  young  women  follow,  in  a  dilettante  sort  of  way,  a  course  of  study 
requiring  very  little  thought,  in  an  occupation  the  knack  of  which  is  acquired  by 
some  other  means  than  a  studious  mental  process.  To  such  a  person,  who  supposes 
an  art  school  to  be  a  place  where  pretty  things  alone  are  turned  out,  it  is  news  to  be 
told  that  he  walks  about  clad  in  apparel  that  has  been  first  subjected  to  the  judgment 
of  an  experienced  draftsman,  sits  before  a  stove  or  grate  that  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  a  designer,  whose  experience  and  skill  in  drawing  and  modeling  have  been 
perfected  by  means  of  study  in  an  art  school;  that  the  coal  burner— a  new  design  com- 
posed of  iron  and  tile — before  which  he  pauses  for  a  moment  is  the  result  of  an  archi- 
tect's study  among  old  Dutch  stoves  in  a  European  museum.  Perhaps  he  does  see,  in 
a  vague  sort  of  way,  a  certain  degree  of  beauty  in  a  piece  of  forged,  foliated  ironwork 
based  on  an  example  of  Flemish  handicraft  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  is  kept  in  a 
museum  and  worth,  through  great  beauty  of  form,  its  weight  in  silver;  and  perhaps, 
as  he  leans  back  in  his  arm  chair,  after  his  business  for  the  day  is  over,  he  wonders  why 
it  is  that  that  ornate  piece  of  furniture  does  not  seem  so  easy  as  the  queer,  simple- 
looking  chair  that  his  friend  Jones  has  in  his  study.  Perhaps,  too,  as  he  opens  his  eyes 
in  the  morning  and  lets  them  rest  for  a  moment  on  tlie  gorgeous  pressed  ornaments, 
made  of  sawdust,  blood,  and  molasses,  that  decorate  the  furniture  of  his  sleeping  room, 
and  tries  to  make  out  why  it  is  that  they  have  not  that  indescribable  air  of  refinement 
that  they  had  when  he  first  purchased  them;  and  if  so,  our  friend  is  beginning  to  be 
conscious  of  certain  subtle  differences  that  exist  between  things.  The  influence  of  the 
old  Dutch  stove,  the  ancient  bit  of  furniture,  and  the  foliated  ironwork  stored  in  the 
European  museum  he  has  visited,  has  begun  to  be  felt  by  him.     Soon  will  come  a 
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time  when  he  will  acknowledge  that  he  sees  the  beauty  of  these  things.  Yet  the  idea 
that  they  are  in  any  way  connected  with  art  schools  or  art  instruction  or  art  manufac- 
ture may  not  without  a  deal  of  trouble  be  forced  upon  his  mind.  Art  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  to  him  mean  pictures. 

As  an  incident  of  our  development,  art  at  the  present  time  in  this  country,  it  is 
curious  to  note,  affords  a  perfect  paradise  for  a  certain  type  of  persons,  who,  by  hang- 
ing on  to  the  skirts  of  "{esthetics,''  secure  in  its  incomprehensibility  to  the  people 
they  come  in  contact  with,  obtain  for  themselves  a  recognition  that  would  be  beyond 
them  in  any  other  sphere  of  activity.  Unlike  other  businesses  or  professions,  that  of 
art,  it  seems,  may  be  taken  up  by  those  indisposed  for  other  occupation  with  that 
confidence  born  sometimes  of  innocence.  It  would  seem  even  that  there  are  those 
who  deem  preliminary,  to  say  nothing  of  thorough,  knowledge  quite  unnecessary  to 
persons  who  adopt  the  profession  of  art  teachers. 

A  few  evenings  spent  in  reading,  collecting,  and  storing  the  mind  with  such  terms 
as  the  "principles  of  harmony,**  "truth,**  "beauty,**  and  the  "eternal  laws  of 
nature,**  and  all  this  may,  by  a  little  skill  or  ingenuity,  be  introduced  in  con- 
versation, and  the  majority  of  people  having  never  studied  such  subjects  are  not 
sufficiently  educated  to  see  how  supremely  ludicrous  the  whole  business  is. 

Is  not  all  this  lack  of  comprehension  of  art  to  a  great  extent  the  fault  of  many  of  our 
so-called  art  schools?  In  a  large  measure  it  most  certainly  seems  so  to  me.  Faulty 
and  incomplete  courses  of  training,  abetted  by  a  sense  of  apartness  which  holds  the 
public  aloof  and  which  is  fostered  by  false  academic  conceptions  and  ideals,  furnish 
most  of  the  explanation.  In  the  main,  our  schools  have  ignored  or  failed  to  bring 
within  their  sphere  the  broad  and  liberal  application  of  art;  and  in  this  they  have 
slighted  the  applied  arts,  looked  down  upon  the  craftsman,  neglected  design,  made 
technique  their  god.  They  have  trained  a  multitude  of  meager  students  to  only  paint 
pictures  that  few  men  want  and  fewer  buy,  and  have  elaborately  equipped  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  flock  to  them  for  instruction  to  lead  lives  of  want  and  useless- 
ness.  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  not  so  in  countries  where 
art  is  broadly  and  properly  taught,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  so  here.  With  the  crying 
need  for  reform  the  present  conditions  can  not  last  and  the  remedy  will  be  applied. 

What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  more  art  schools  as  more  art  in  our  common  schools. 
One  of  the  faults  of  our  art  educational  work  is  in  not  beginning  its  influence  early 
enough  in  the  training  of  our  people.  We  can  have  no  real  foundation  for  art  appre- 
ciation until  one  generation  of  school  children  shall  have  had  a  course  of  art  instruc- 
tion, continued  from  the  day  of  beginning  work  in  a  kindergarten  until  graduating 
from  the  grammar  or  high  school.  Such  a  course'  of  instruction  should  consist  not 
alone  in  drawing  lessons,  and  not  mainly  so,  but  include  study  of  the  artistic  treatment 
of  form  in  various  phases.  A  chief  instrumentality  in  this  work  must  be  the  art 
museum,  properly  organised  to  that  end,  which  should  not  merely  supplement  but 
inspire  the  class-room  study.  It  is  not  necessary  that  laymen  shall  be  trained  as 
artists  should  be  trained,  nor  desirable;  but  it  will  be  a  great  source  of  happiness  and 
of  prosperity  to  our  people  when  the  education  which  should  be  the  birthright  of  all 
includes  the  appreciation  of  beauty  and  developw  in  some  degree  the  power  to  pro- 
duce it. 

An  excellent  form  of  museum-extension  work  was  inaugurated  by  the  St.  Louis 
School  and  Museum  twenty-eight  years  ago  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  circu- 
lating collections  composed  of  reproductions  of  masterpieces,  through  which  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  art  was  placed  before  thousands  who  could  not  very  well  travel  to 
the  museum,  as  well  as  before  many  whose  observations  in  the  museum  galleries 
were  supplemented  in  a  manner  to  make  them  much  more  valuable  and  to  impress 
them  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Next  to  lectures  in  the  galleries  of  the  art  museum 
itself,  illustrated  by  the  exhibits,  lectures  given  in  the  halls  where  these  traveling 
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collections  were  imng  have  seemed  to  impress  the  listenere.  The  stereopticon  may 
be  employed  to  supply  further  illustration,  but  its  views  are  necessarily  fleeting 
and  seldom  more  than  approximate  the  beauty  of  texture  or  interpretation  of  color 
values  attained  by  the  splendid  reproductions  at  our  service  to-day.  In  the  school 
rooms  and  halls  where  these  lectures  are  given  the  visitors  gather  around  the  objects 
and  study  them,  selecting  the  ones  which  most  appeal  to  their  interest,  to  which  they 
may  give  special  and  detaQed  consideration.  In  1878  a  large  collection  of  several 
hundred  autotype  reproductions  from  the  world's  masterpieces  was  obtained  from 
the  firm  of  Adolph  Braun  &  Co.,  of  Dornach,  Swftzerland.  These  works  were 
divided  into  sets  of  50  and  of  100.  To  each  example  was  afi&xed  a  tablet  giving  the 
name  of  the  artist,  his  school,  the  title  of  the  picture,  the  galltry  where  the  original 
is  hung,  and  reference  to  the  text-books,  where  information  in  detail  might  be  found. 
These  collections  were  freely  circulated  for  years  throughout  the  West  in  public  schools 
and  for  the  use  of  art  societies.  They  have  also  been  used  extensively  in  the  high 
and  grammar  schools  of  St.  Louis. 

With  such  a  collection  as  this  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  historical  development  of  picto- 
rial art  and  make  its  various  periods  understood,  even  to  comparatively  young  scholars. 
We  may  begin  with  illustrations  of  severe  and  impressive  works  in  mosaic  and  fresco, 
which  can  not  be  styled  imitations  of  nature,  but  are  rather  conventional  diagrams, 
a  phase  of  work  characteristic  of  the  earliest  form  of  Italian  art.  From  this  we  are 
by  degrees  lead  to  a  more  perfect  art,  where  we  find  everjrthing  broad,  simple,  severe, 
and  ideal;  where  the  artist  has  not  stooped  to  excess  of  detail,  his  use  of  color  has  not 
interfered  with  clearness  of  form  by  an  obtrusive  brilliancy,  and  the  shadows  are 
shown  just  sufficiently  strong  in  contrast  to  display  the  forms  and  make  the  lights 
luminous  without  interfering  with  the  uniformity  of  the  whole  composition — a 
period  to  which  belongs  the^work  of  Raphael,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Da  Vinci.  From 
these  types  we  naturally  pass  to  others,  reaching  the  Venetians,  the  illustrations  of 
whose  work  embody  as  many  of  these  great  qualities  of  art  as  they  in  their  different 
natures  found  adapted  to  their  feelings.  We  see  how  with  them  the  light,  which 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Florentines  broad,  flooding  the  whole  work,  became 
narrowed  and  more  intense,  but  was  not  carried  to  an  extent  that  destroyed  the  deco- 
rative distribution  of  the  parts  of  the  composition,  and  how,  though  brilliant,  trans- 
parent, and  gorgeous  in  color,  the  art  was  laige.  The  illustrations  here  show  the 
work  of  the  Venetian  masters,  Tintoretto  and  Veronese,  Titian,  and  others. 

And  so  we  may  descend  through  the  history  of  these  various  periods  of  art,  step  by 
step,  in  r^ular  succession.  Not  only  in  pictorial  art,  but  in  architecture,  we  may 
descend  through'  the  same  scale,  from  simplicity,  breadth,  and  largeness  of  style  to 
complexity,  detail,  realism,  and  finish,  and  see,  in  the  reproductions,  how  the  archi- 
tect in  too  many  cases  has  ceased  to  be  an  artist,  and  worked  only  as  the  constructrve 
engineer — ^leaving  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  surface  to  subordinates  and  losing  in 
the  process  that  decorative  unity  that  characterizes  the  structure  created  by  the 
architect  when  he  has  been  actuated  by  the  feeling  and  inspiration  of  the  true  artist 
designer.  Complex  as  this  may  tjeom,  it  V6  possible  to  illustrate  to  school  children 
the  developments  outlined  above  by  the  use  of  illustrations  easily  obtainable.  All 
will  recognize  the  additional  charm  that  sucli  a  series  of  illustrations  would  give  to 
the  study  of  history  and  allied  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  practicability  of  an  effort  to  make,  in  such  a 
manner,  a  good  working  reference  collection  for  public  high. school  work  is  shown 
as  the  result  of  the  generous  efforts  of  a  committee  of  ladies  of  Chicago,  who  assembled 
from  the  publishing  houses  of  the  world  several  hundreds  of  reproductions  showing 
the  architecture,  sculpture,  and  pictorial  art  of  nearly  every  country  where  art  has 
been  recognized  as  a  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  This  collection  represented  a 
considerable  outlay,  and  served  as  a  memorial  to  an  honored  citizen  in  the  high  school 
which  bears  his  name.     It  comprises  not  only  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  but  has  also 
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pictorial  representations  of  the  occupations  and  characteristic  scenes  from  the  life  of  dif- 
ferent European  peoples  for  educational  comparison.  Nearly  all  of  these  latter  works 
are  color  prints,  selected  with  due  regard  to  the  artistic  value  in  their  execution. 
Such  collections  might  well  be  considered  necessary  to  the  proper  equipment  of 
every  public  school  system  in  our  country.  Redividing  and  interchanging  the  col- 
lections between  different  schools  from  time  to  time  will  enable  even  a  small  invest- 
ment to  do  great  good. 

The  many  directions  in  which  traveling  art  cbllections  of  various  kinds  may  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  open  up  a  most  promising  field  of  education.  This  work 
can  not  fail  to  have  a  pronounced  influence  upon  the  future  of  American  art. 

Another  work  that  has  resulted  in  great  good  has  been  the  service  which  certain 
art  museiuns  and  schools  have  been  able  to  render  to  the  teachers  of  public  schools. 
The  greatest  liberality  has  been  shown  by  some  institutions,  more  particularly  in 
the  western  cities,  in  dealing  with  public  school  intei^ests.  Special  Saturday  and 
holiday  classes  have  been  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  their  pupils,  special 
collections  installed  with  a  view  to  their  requirements,  and  appreciation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  branch  of  museiun  work  shown  in  several  instances.  The  children's 
museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  affords  a  notable  illustration. 
The  St.  Louis  Museum  and  School  has  planned  and  probably  will  soon  inaugurate 
extensive  work  in  this  direction.  For  instance,  special  courses  of  instruction  for 
teachers  will  be  given  to  enable  them  in  turn  to  instruct  their  pupils,  using  their 
own  language  and  suiting  it  to  the  children's  minds  and  making  full  use  of  the 
collections. 

Free  utilization  of  the  library  in  conjunction  with  art  collections  is  a  necessary  part 
of  museiun  educational  work.  Quite  as  important  that  the  artist  should  cultivate  his 
mind  as  his  hand.  The  results  of  a  want  of  education  are  painfully  apparent  in  many 
works  to  be  seen  any  year  on  the  walls  of  our  exhibition  galleries,  where  the  educated 
and  intelligent  man  may  be  recognized  at  once  by  his  work,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
ignorant  also.  An  artist  of  great  talent  or  of  genius  always  produces  results  that  charm 
MB  with  masterly  qualities — handling  of  color  or  vigor  of  style.  Even  yet,  if  his  mind 
be  not  cultivated  through  a  good  general  education  and  a  knowledge  of  what  others 
have  done  before  him  in  his  chosen  profession,  his  breadth  of  visioil,  his  range  of  sub- 
jects, must  be  limited.  No  art  museum  can  be  said  to  accomplish  its  full  work  until, 
through  its  installation  of  objects  and  organization  of  ^ilities,  it  shall  at  the  same 
time  command  the  respect  of  the  educated  and  refined  worker  and  lead  all  classes  of 
students,  both  the  expert  and  the  untrained  mental  worker — ^mechanic,  craftsman,  or 
whatever  he  or  she  may  be — by  natural  and  direct  paths  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  required  on  those  subjects  connected  with  art  which  may  be  unfolded  in 
study  of  either  books  or  objects.  In  this  direction  the  writer  has  foimd  it  possible  to 
accomplish  good  results  by  reversing  the  order  of  procedure  usual  in  the  use  of  books 
and  art  works.  Eighteen  years  ago  he  was  thrown  somewhat  intimately  with  a  large 
number  of  mechanics — ^men  who  represented  a  score  or  more  of  trades,  in  the  piuisult 
of  which  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  color,  and  form  in  historic  styles  of  ornament  would 
prove  of  practical  value.  It  was  observed  that  these  men  had  great  difBculty  in  using 
to  advantage  books  of  reference  to  aid  them  in  their  work,  so  that  it  became  necessary 
that  the  librarian  or  assistant  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  subjects  and  locate 
book,  chapter,  and  page  for  the  use  of  the  student  workmen.  It  was  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  nearly  every  case  the  workman  was  fetmiliar  with  the  pictured  subject, 
and  this  knowledge  was  built  upon  to  the  extent  of  creating  a  picture  index  in  the 
museum,  which  served  admirably  as  a  guide  to  the  information  in  the  books  of  the 
adjacent  library.  The  ready  convenience  of  this  system  made  it  of  the  greatest  utility 
and  time-saving  value  to  all  classes  seeking  to  supplement  with  the  information  in  the 
library  the  lesson  conveyed  to  the  eye  by  the  object  exhibited  in  .the  gallery. 

The  working  value  of  such  a  plan,  to  make  the  object  itself  serve  as  an  index  to  its 
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literature,  was  tested  in  a  *  collection  o!  several  hundred  illustrations  representing  a 
large  number  of  selected  famous  structures  comprising  the  best  examples  of  Renais- 
sance architecture  in  northern  Italy  and  southern  Germany.  The  plates  were  suffi- 
ciently large  to  present  the  ornamental  details  of  the  structures.  They  wexe  arranged 
in  groups  of  ten  or  twelve  each,  the  plate  best  showing  the  building  as  a  whole  forming 
the  center  of  the  group,  and  arranged  about  this  other  plates  showing  different  parts  of 
the  building,  juxtaposing  either  the  central  or  more  remote  parts  in  the  picture,  as 
seemed  suitable.  Each  plate  bore 'an  inscription  giving  the  name  of  the  work,  the 
period  and  location  of  its  designer,  his  birthplace,  age,  and  school,  together  with  the 
designation  of  the  library  cases,  the  volumes,  chapters,  and  pages  where  information 
could  be  found  in  regard  to  the  building,  its  parts,  period,  architect,  and  artist  artisans 
engaged  upon  it.  The  facility  with  which  working  people  made  use  of  this  means  of 
reference  was  as  surprising  as  it  was  gratifying.  This  same  idea  might  be  utilized  in 
the  installation  and  labeling  of  other  and  various  sorts  of  museum  collections. 

Special  lectures  and  classes  for  workingmen  constitute  another  interesting  and 
advantageous  sphere  of  work  through  which  the  development  of  popular  art  apprecia- 
tion may  be  greatly  advanced.  Class  lectures  which  have  been  given  to  mechanics 
on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  galleries  of  the  St.  Louis  Museum,  the  objects  of  applied 
arts  being  used  for  illustration,  have  been  well  attended  and  influential  in  improving 
local  standards  of  workmanship  in  certain  directions — notably  in  wrought-iron  work. 

There  is  nothing  so  very  new  in  these  lines  of  art  educational  activity.  They  are  all 
suggested  by  the  great  English  system  having  a  head  at  South  Kensington,  in  that 
museimi  which  has  so  world-wide  a  reputation.  Fifty  years  ago  a  few  men  saw  the 
need  of  doing  something  toward  general  art  educational  work,  and  their  efforts  have 
grown  to  an  extent  that  has  strongly  influenced  half  the  countries  of  Europe.  France 
turned  a  listening  ear  to  the  teachings  of  England  in  this  direction,  and,  with  that 
promptness  which  denotes  a  progressive  people,  established  similar  work.  In  Berlin, 
at  the  Royal  Museum,  collections  were  brought  together  for  the  sam^  purpose,  and 
then  the  Kunstgewerbe  museimis  took  up  the  work  throughout  Germany.  Belgiimi, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland  have  cultivated  this  influence  with  great  intensity,  and  have 
reaped  a  splendid  reward. 

A  function  of  am  art  museum  in  any  country,  second  in  value  only  to  its  part  in  the 
universal  spreading  of  art  appreciation,  is  to  aid  in  developing  a  national  artistic  con- 
science, the  conscience  of  a  national  motive  or  inspiration  in  art — an  art  message  for 
the  world.  Our  American  art  students  must  study  the  Old  World  schools  of  expres- 
sion; but  if  we  are  to  develop  a  national  art,  an  American  art,  they  should  also  see 
and  study  what  has  been  conveyed  by  the  American  artists  yrho  have  gone  before 
them,  or  who  are  working  with  them  side  by  side  and  feel  the  American  influence. 
This  requires  American  art  museums  as  well  as  art  museums  in  America.  A  common 
criticism  by  European  visitors  to  American  museums  is  that  American  art,  which 
more  and  more  attracts  the  attention  of  the  world,  is  inadequately  shown.  Too  often 
have  our  museums  been  tempted  to  expend  their  substance  upon  "old  masters"  that 
have  happened  to  be  obtainable,  not  always  the  best  examples,  while  they  have  n^- 
lected  an  art  of  growing  importance  at  home.  The  educational  value  of  carefully 
chosen  examples  of  the  great  artists  and  instructive  schools  of  the  world,  of  course, 
should  be  not  overlooked  by  art  museiuns;  yet  there  is  much  to  learn  in  the  struggles 
and  victories  of  American  art,  even  quite  independently  of  what  national  message 
may  be  foimd  in  it. 

Two  widely  separated  types  of  art  educational  institutions  for  technical  training 
have  grown  up  in  our  country  during  the  last  himdred  years.  The  first  to  be  devel- 
oped was  the  r^ular  academic  type,  where  instruction  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  all  students  are  to  select  as  a  life  work  one  of  the  two  distinct  art  professions, 
painting  or  sculpture.  Recently  architecture  has  been  added  to  one  of  these  original 
institutions. 
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Historically  preeminent  among  the  stronger  of  such  schools,  and  I  believe  the  only 
two  of  this  type  which  have  existed  continuously  from  their  foimdation,  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design  of  New 
York.  The  title  of  the  latter  might  lead  one  to  suppose  it  a  national  institution, 
though  in  reality  as  an  art  school  it  has  always  until  the  present  reorganization  been 
a  local  institution.  Within  the  last  twelve  months,  however,  the  School  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  has  greatly  changed  and  liberalized  its  course  of  instruction  and 
sphere  of  activity  in  uniting  with  the  Society  of  American  Artists  and.  organizing  its 
school  as  a  departmcBt  of  Colimibia  University,  absorbing  the  school  of  architec- 
ture of  that  institution,  and  becoming  affiliated  through  it  with  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  which  also  takes  part  in  the  great  merging  of  art  educational  work. 

The  Philadelphia  school,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  like  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Design,  has  been  almost  fully  confined  in  its  curriculum  to 
the  training  of  men  intended  for  the  two  professions  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Similar  schools  have  been  organized  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  our 
country,  which  have  led  precarious  existences  for  varying  periods  of  activity,  and  in 
each  case  from  lack  of  adequate  support  have  died  a  natural  death. 

01  later  development,  and  indeed  yet  in  couree  of  evolution,  is  the  type  of  art 
educational  institution  which  seeks  to  deal  with  art  in  its  wider  applications  and 
broader  influences,  with  wide-spread  development  of  art  appreciation  and  art  utili- 
zation in  view  as  well  as  the  attainment  of  high  ideals  in  artistic  representation.  That 
this  is  the  type  of  the  future  is  indicated  by  many  signs,  not  the  least  encouraging  of 
which  is  the  recent  broadening  of  the  old  New  York  Academic  School,  which  was 
found  necessary  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  times. 

Added  to  the  technical  art  schools  spreading  a  knowledge  among  our  people  are 
our  art  museums,  and  temporary  eidiibitions,  collections,  societies,  and  oiganizations 
(including  civic,  State,  and  national  associations  and  clubs  for  the  encoiuugement  of 
art  study),  and  publications  engaged  in  art  educational  work,  as  also  art  classes  and 
dep^ments  in  schools  which  include  some  art  training  as  part  of  a  liberal  or  tech- 
nical curriculum — thus  the  engineerlBg  schools  and  institutes  of  technology,  special- 
izing in  branches  of  drawing  and  design,  and  the  many  public  and  private  schools 
giving  elementary  art  training.  The  various  art  institutions  through  the  influence 
of  which  artistic  activities  of  educational  value  in  our  country  are  advanced  may  be 
classified  under  five  heads: 

1.  Museums  or  galleries  of  art  apart  from  art  schools,  i.  e.,  those  institutions  whose 
purpose  is  the  acquisition  and  display  of  works  of  art  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  who  are 
privileged  to  study  such  works  under  the  ordinary  regulations  which  govern  such 
institutions  the  world  over. 

The  functions  of  these  museiuns  or  galleries  consist  in  the  arranging  and  presentation 
before  visitors  of  collections  of  beautiful  objects  of  art  in  a  manner  to  give  them  the  full 
value  of  their  artistic  worth  so  far  as  perfect  installation  can  contribute  to  such  an  end. 
The  sesthetic  influence  of  these  collections  in  themselves  is  considered  of  sufficient 
value  to  justify  their  maintenance.  Under  this  head  should  be  classed  the  vast  num- 
ber of  private  collections,  installed  in  the  residences  of  owners  or  in  specially  con- 
structed galleries  as  a  part  of  such  homes;  in  each  case  such  collections  are  quasi  public 
property,  as  the  generosity  of  the  owner  usually  makes  it  possible  for  the  public 
to  visit  the  collections,  often  permitting  class  lectures  and  lessons  to  be  conducted — 
using  the  exhibits  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Under  this  head  also  come  the  many 
temporary  exhibitions  of  art  works,  including  those  of  the  great  expositions  as  well 
as  those  of  the  art  societies  and  others. 

2.  Schools  of  instruction  apart  from  museums  or  gallery  adjimcts,  where  technical 
instruction  is  given  to  professional  students  by  trained  instructors  and  professors,  by 
criticism  of  studies  executed  by  the  students  in  class  room  or  studio. 
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3.  MuBeumB  combined  with  Bchoob  of  inBtruction,  where  the  general  public  and 
students  are  not  only  afforded  opportunities  for  the  unguided  study  of  beautiful  collec- 
tions, but  are  also  given  technical  instruction  in  the  schools  and  also  where  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school  of  instruction  is  carried  into  the  work  of  the  public  museum  or  gallery 
by  lectures  given  by  expert  instructors  before  the  objects.  Such  institutions  are 
the  Art  Museum  and  Museum  School  of  Boston. 

4.  A  fourth  type  of  educational  institution,  and  the  one  that  is  perhaps  exerting  the 
broadest  and  most  healthy  influence  for  good  is  the  combined  school  and  museum 
established  as  an  integral  part  of  a  liberal  imiversity — such  an  institution  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  combining  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  with  certain  departments 
of  Columbia  University  and  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  under  conditions 
enabling  the  students  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  university  and  to  have  access  to 
and  be  imder  the  influence  of  the  collections  of  the  museum. 

Institutions  of  this  character  have  been  in  existence  for  years.  Examples  are  the 
Yale  Art  School,  the  art  department  of  Syracuse  University,  the  St.  Louis  School  and 
Museum  of  Art,  a  department  of  Washington*Univer8ity,  and  more  recently  organized 
the  art  department  of  Kansas  State  University,  where  a  school  of  instruction  is  main- 
tained and  where  exhibitions  of  high-class  works  of  art  are  held  annually.  Other 
institutions  which  approach  these  conditions,  but  which  are  not  directly  connected 
with  the  imiversities,  are  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  in  each  of  which  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  curriculum  is  such  as  to  cover 
almost  as  broad  and  comprehensive  instruction  as  that  of  the  university. 

5.  In  a  fifth  group  we  may  include  societies,  clubs,  civic.  State,  and  national  asso- 
ciations, and  oiganized  influences  which  work  for  art  education.  Included  in  this 
group  will  be,  for  example,  special  courses  of  lectures  on  art  subjects  which  may  sup- 
plement the  efforts  of  established  art  institutions*  or  even  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  new  ones,  perhaps  in  the  manner  in  which  the  St.  Louis  School  and  museum  was 
established.  In  many  towns  where  no  other  organized  influences  work  for  art  are 
groups  of  ladies  who  devote  their  leisure  to  planning  and  carrying  out  such  lecture 
courses  and  building  up  sentiment  in  favor  of  more  permanent  art  work.  In  such  a 
manner  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute,  of  Indianapolis,  came  about,  as  through  similar 
influences  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Herron  has  been  made  the  most  of. 

The  reorganization  of  the  New  York  art  educational  situation  now  in  progress  is 
along  a  line  upon  which  we  may  look  to  see  important  developments  in  the  future 
in  all  those  centers  of  civilization  where  the  educational  factors  are  suficiently  broad. 
Our  most  effective  way  to  educate  artists  is  through  the  cooperation  of  three  factors, 
which  have  hitherto  generaUy  worked  separately,  the  university,  affording  the  essen- 
tial opportunities  for  liberal  education;  the  technical  art  school,  in  which  master 
artists  convey  their  art  directly  to  their  pupils,  and  the  art  museum,  in  which  the 
student  is  brought  directly  into  touch  with  what  mankind  has  achieved. 

The  splendid  work  accomplished  by  the  wise  management  of  the  parent  art  institu- 
tion oi  the  country,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  has  had  a  wonderfully 
stimulating  influence  upon  a  laige  constituency  in  making  it  acquainted  with  the 
real  strength  of  American  art.  Its  well  arranged  exhibitions  during  the  last  eight  or 
ten  yrurp  of  current  productions  have  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
honr.st  lovers  of  national  art. 

The  museiun  and  school  of  instruction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museimi  of  Industrial 
Art  has  been  equally  successful. 

The  development  of  the  western  institutions  has  differed  from  the  older  ones  of  the 
East  in  establishing  closer  connection  between  the  educational  work  conducted  for 
the  general  public  and  that  for  the  students,  and  by  combining  the  interests  of  the 
school  of  instruction  with  the  work  of  the  museum  in  the  most  intimate  manner  pos- 
sible. In  at  least  two  of  these  institutions,  the  Chicago  and  the  St.  Louis,  the  school  of 
instruction  has  utilized  the  museum  collections  constantly  to  afford  assistance  in  the 
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systematic  education  of  the  general  public  and  students  alike.  Thus  carefully  planned 
courses  of  lectures  intended  both  for  interested  students  and  the  interested  public  as 
well  have  been  given  in  the  lecture  halls  and  in  the  galleries  before  the  objects. 

A  similar  work  has  been  carried  on  successfully  in  the  Pratt  histitute,  of  Brooklyn. 
From  personal  observations  I  am  led  to  believe,  however,  that  more  successful  use 
has  been  made  of  museum  collections  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  institutions. 

Still  broader  courses  of  instruction  have  been  afforded  in  the  St.  Louis  Museum, 
made  possible  by  its  close  connection  with  the  undergraduate  department  of  Wash- 
ington University,  the  school  and  museum  forming  the  art  department  of  that  institu- 
tion. Here  professional  art  students  are  permitted  to  enter  the  classes  of  the  under- 
graduate department,  having  the  privilege  of  pursuing  studies  in  the  modem  languages, 
history,  and  literature.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  art  student  with  a  common 
school  education  to  acquire  in  addition  to  his  technical  training  a  broadening  course 
of  instruction,  to  fit  him  more  fully  for  the  practice  of  any  branch  of  art  work  or  calling 
allied  to  art  than  otherwise  would  be  possible.  These  opportunities  have,  however, 
been  taken  advantage  of  only  to  a  limited  exlent  by  art  students,  either  those  studying 
with  the  view  of  becoming  professional  artists  or  those  pursuing  the  subject  of  art  as 
a  means  of  culture.  This  state  of  affairs  is  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of  disposition  on 
the  part  of  art  students'  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  as  it  is  to  prejudice 
whidi  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  administrative  officers  or  professional  teachers  not 
directly  connected  with  art  as  to  the  need  of  such  instruction  for  professional  art 
students. 

Perhaps  in  the  history  of  art  schools  in  our  cotintry  there  has  been  no  institution 
that  has  exercised  a  more  pronoiinced  influence  upon  the  feelings  and  opinion  of  the 
people  of  its  home  city  than  has  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  to  whose  wise  management 
may  be  safely  accredited  important  modifications  in  the  development  of  the  big 
northern  metropolis  and  the  country  round  about  it.  In  Chicago  the  work  of  the 
museum  ^nd  school  of  instruction  was  backed  by  men  who  believed  that  if  they  could 
so  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  institution  as  to  influence  all  the  working  people  of  the 
city  through  one  generation  further  effort  to  raise  money  would  be  comparatively 
easy.  This  belief  has  been  proven  to  be  well  founded.  By  a  farsighted  and  gener- 
ous application  of  business  principles  to  the  management  of  that  institution  an  inti- 
mate civilizing  influence  has  been  maintained  in  the  city  for  nearly  a  generation. 
Approval  and  recognition  by  the  people  of  the  city  has  been  freely  accorded  for  this 
work  and  is  evidenced  by  a  vote  of  a  special  tax  which  gives  to  its  management,  in 
addition  to  its  other  resources,  an  annual  income  that  reached  $58,500  last  year  and 
is  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  Without  the  influence  of  the  liberal  policy 
pursued  by  the  management  of  the  institution  I  doubt  if  this  provision  of  public 
money  would  have  been  made.  Valuable  bequests  and  gifts  are  due  to  the  same 
policy,  including  a  bequest  of  $1,000,000  made  by  a  leading  merchant  to  establish  a 
fund  to  be  administered  by  the  art  institute  for  the  beautification  of  the  city  through 
the  erection  of  monuments  and  other  works  of  art  in  its  public  squares,  parka,  and 
places. 

Several  vigorous  institutions  of  this  broad  character  have  grown  up  in  the  West  and 
Middle  West  during  the  last  thirty  years  besides  the  St.  Louis  School  and  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Cin- 
cinnati Academy  and  Museum  (the  school  having  existed  as  a  working  force  many 
years  before  the  museum)  in  Eden  Park,  of  that  city,  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  the 
Cleveland  Art  School,  and  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute  of  Indianapolis. 

The  establishment  of  an  energetic  art  institution  in  Kansas  City  is  now  assured.  A 
public-spirited  citizen,  Colonel  Swope,  has  given  $400,000  to  build  with,  together  with 
the  site,  and  established  a  maintenance  fund  also.  It  is  anticipated  that  with  the  civic 
pride  and  energy  so  characteristic  of  that  city  others  will  come  forward  to  help  in 
building  up  the  work. 
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In  the  South  the  most  substantial  progreee  in  the  development  of  an  art  institution, 
and  a  work  that  has  produced  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  territory  tributary  to  it,  is 
that  which  has  grown  up  as  a  department  of  the  Tulane  University,  of  New  Orleans, 
known  as  the  Sophie  Newcomb  School  of  Art,  which  has  developed  a  pottery  school  of 
strength  as  an  important  factor  In  its  work.  Efforts  to  establish  art  schools  have  been 
made  also  in  several  other  southern  cities;  but  they  may  perhaps  be  termed  sporadic, 
though  there  are  earnest  workers  who  hope  with  reason  for  better  success. 

One  of  the  most  recently  created  and  splendidly  directed  artistic  activities  is  that 
developed  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Albright,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  this  institu- 
tion, as  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  the  double  work  already  described  is 
provided  for  and  carried  on  in  a  broad  and  liberal  manner. 

Exhaustive  reference  to  the  work  of  existing  art  institutions  and  lessons  derived 
from  their  experience  is  not  practicable  at  this  point. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF  AN   ART  MUSEUM. 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  art  schools  and  museums  in  cities  where  civic 
pride  is  well  developed  has  become  so  strong  as  to  justify  the  prediction  that  eventually 
the  citizens  of  most  municipalities  will  enjoy  the  possession  of  public  art  galleries, 
where,  at  least,  the  so  easily  procurable  and  so  highly  beneficial  reproductions  of  classic 
art  works  will  be  permanently  on  view,  and  temporary  exhibitions  of  various  kinds  will 
be  shown  from  time  to  time. 

A  glance  at  the  development  of  a  typical  American  art  educational  institution  more 
in  detail  may  perhaps  serve  as  a  useful  exemplification. 

The  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts  had  its  inception  in  classes  of  drawing  and  deco- 
rative design  in  Washington  University  in  1874.  A  course  of  class  lectures  on  art 
was  given  during  the  same  year.  Then  instruction  in  ornamental  geometry  as  applied 
to  surface  decoration  was  given  to  a  class  formed  at  the  close  of  the  lectures.  The  work 
was  found  to  be  popular  with  the  students,  the  classes  were  well  attended,  and  a 
number  of  generous-minded  people  became  interested  and  provided  funds  for  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  the  work,  adding  classes  in  drawing  and  painting  and  from  the  antique 
and  life  models.  In  1881  Mr.  Wayman  Crow  presented  land  and  a  museum  building, 
with  auditorium,  class  rooms,  exhibition  galleries,  etc.,  to  be  the  home  of  these 
expanded  classes,  which  became  established  as  a  department  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity under  its  present  name.  The  museum  commenced  with  a  collection  of  reproduc- 
tions of  classic  sculpture  for  the  instruction  of  the  students,  and  a  small  number  of 
loaned  paintings  and  objects  of  applied  art  work.  The  school  and  museum  were  thus 
combined  and  closely  dependent  one  upon  the  other  at  the  beginning,  as  they  have 
been  ever  since.  Classes  were  added  from  time  to  time.  The  course  of  instruction 
was  further  extended  to  include  pottery,  ceramic  decoration,  bookbinding,  carving, 
and  wood  and  metal  working.  Night  classes  for  working  people  and  others  occupied 
during  the  day  were  established.  A  working  library  was  built  up.  The  courses  of 
lectures  were  extended,  including  lectures  of  popular  interest,  which  were  open  to 
the  public,  and  were  well  attended.  Courses  of  night  and  Sunday  morning  lectures, 
more  especially  on  the  application  of  art  to  industry,  were  undertaken.  Friends  were 
induced  to  become  annual  or  life  members  of  the  museum,  or  guarantors  of  expenses 
and  contributors  to  its  work.  The  museum  collections  were  gradyally  extended,  by 
gifts,  bequests,  special  subscriptions,  and  by  the  income  of  a  small  purchase  fund, 
an  endowment  created  when  the  building  was  presented.  A  small  endowment  was 
also  created  to  help  meet  expenses  which  had  been  dependent  on  fees  and  on  subscrip- 
tions from  friends,  and  on  the  willingness  of  the  university  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
Progress,  though  slow,  was  certain  and  substantial,  and  the  work  done  was  based  on 
good,  solid  principles,  so  that  after  a  time  its  influence  was  inevitably  felt  in  a  broadened 
public  opinion  and  feeling  in  the  city  and  in  good  work  done  by  its  pupils.    In  one 
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way  and  another  it  has  been  a  laiger  influence  than  the  uninitiated  would  perhaps 
imagine,  acting  now  through  its  former  pupils  who  had  been  instilled  with  a  true 
appreciation  of  art,  aUd  again  through  its  director  or  through  the  members  and  ex-mem- 
bers of  its  board  of  control,  business  men  who  at  first  in  many  cases  became  connected 
with  the  work  simply  through  a  disposition  to  assist  in  any  good  worl;,  but  afterwards 
developed  their  love  of  art  and  often  became  enthusiastic  collectors  and  exponents 
of  the  value  of  art  appreciation.  Of  recent  years  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  museum 
have  been  frequent,  and  some  of  them  large,  a  bequest  of  last  year  by  a  deceased 
member  of  the  board  comprising  an  art  collection  valued  at  $250,000,  and  $75,000  in 
cash,  while  this  year  a  gift  from  a  friend  still  living  (and  in  his  prime,  as  may  be  sur- 
mised) has  established  an  endowment  of  something  over  $200,000  for  the  purchase 
of  American  art  works  for  the  museum.  In  time  the  old  home  was  outgrown.  Prior 
to  the  building  of  the  World's  Fair  the  interest  of  the  citizens  permitted  a  city  ordi- 
nance to  be  obtained,  which  provided  that  the  institution  might  select  a  site  in  Forest 
Park  and  erect  a  building  to  be  forever  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  'art  instruction. 
The  act  provided  that  the  museum  collections  should  be  opened  to  the  public  free 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  that  the  mayor,  comptroller,  park  commissioner,  and 
president  of  the  board  of  public  improvements  should  be  added  to  the  board  of  control 
when  possession  should  be  taken  of  the  park  building.  When  the  exposition  was 
organized,  suitable  material  for  the  formation  of  an  art  committee  was  fotind  among 
the  friends  of  the  school  and  museiun.  The  exposition  authorities  decided  that  it 
would  be  most  fitting  that  a  permanent  home  of  art  should  grow  out  of  the  exposition 
to  continue  its  work  of  education  and  enlightenment  in  a  broad  and  inspiring  manner. 
Accordingly  the  central  structure  of  the  great  Art  Palace  was  built  in  a  permanent 
form,  at  an  outlay  of  $640,000,  with  the  anticipation  that  if  all  should  go  well  the 
art  museum  and  school  might  in  conformity  to  the  ordinance  referred  to  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  city  acquire  this  building  as  its  permanent  abode.  Largely 
through  the  exposition  also,  the  museum  has  acquired  a  very  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  reproductions  of  American  sculpture,  Which  is  now  installed  in  the  lai^ge 
central  nave  of  the  park  art  building.  Taking  advantage  of  the  favorable  conditions 
now  existing,  a  renewed  and  greatly  enheartened  activity  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  board  of  control.  The  museiun  membership  has  been  greatly  augmented.  At  this 
writing  the  holdings  of  the  school  and  museiun  have  increased  from  the  small  begin- 
ning in  1880  to  a  total  of  over  $2,000,000.  Broad  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
work  have  been  mapped  out,  providing  for  a  monumental  museum  of  comparative 
architecture,  as  a  new  department,  and  for  other  features  intended  to  bring  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  institution  home  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  as 
well  as  of  its  home  city.o 

•  With  a  liberality  of  purpose  rare  to  find,  which  has  especially  endeared  his  memory 
to  us,  Mr.  Wayman  Crow,  when  he  presented  to  the  art  school  the  home  of  the  museum, 
contemplated  such  a  possibility  as  its  extension  through  the  generosity  of  other  and 
perhaps  wealthier  men,  and  refused  to  have  his  name  connected  with  the  institution 
in  any  way,  saying:  ''If  there  b  to  be  a  name,  let  it  be  the  name  of  St.  Louis  until 
some  generous-minded  citizen  shall  come  forward  and  shall  provide  for  the  whole  work 
that  I  am  in  a  small  way  inaugurating — ^then  let  it  bear  his  name.''  No  institution  in 
the  country  in  its  earlier  stage  of  development  had  seemingly  a  more  brilliant  future 
in  store  for  it  than  had  this — a  promise  attributable  to  the  liberal  and  broad-minded 
view  of  the  then  chancellor  of  the  university,  the  late  Dr.  William  Greenleaf  Eliot. 
Following,  however,  there  were  several  years  comprised  in  a  period  which  might  be 

« Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  the  museum  coUections  have  been  moved  to 
the  new  park  building,  inherited  from  the  exposition,  and  the  city  has  established 
an  art  museum  fund  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property,  wnich 
will  add  to  the  museum's  income  for  the  next  fiscal  year  about  $102,000,  and  will 
increase  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
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described  as  one  of  arreeted  development.  Fortunately,  more  recent  influences  which 
have  dominated  the  institution  have  revived  the  spirit  in  keeping  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  broad  and  liberal  plans  formulated  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  development. 

The  work  laid  out  for  the  accomplishment  in  planning  the  development  of  this  insti- 
tution to  fulfill  the  hopes  and  ambitions  entertained  at  the  time  of  its  dedication  was 
far  broader  than  any  visible  resources,  wider  and  deeper  than  the  scope  of  the  usual 
art  institution.  Free  from  any  restrictions,  the  aim  was  to  help  to  broaden  the  ac- 
cepted conception  as  well  as  the  appreciation  of  art,  and  to  help  to  broaden  the  lives 
of  our  people  through  making  art  a  vital,  everyday  influence  in  conmierce,  in  industry, 
and  in  living — an  ennobling  and  enriching  possession  of  sJl  the  people.  It  was  clearly 
seen  that  successful  efforts  to  further  this  ambitioii  would  have  a  far-reaching  influence 
upon  American  life  and  upon  industry.  It  was  recognized  at  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
and  adopted  as  a  working  maxim,  that  art  is  simply  the  expression  and  the  fulfillment 
of  the  healthy  and  natural  longing  of  normal  human  beings  for  beauty  and  for  the  ex- 
pression of  ideality  in  design  and  workmanship,  and  should  therefore  be  a  matter  of 
everyday  enjoyment  and  use  to  every  normally  constituted  man,  woman,  and  child, 
^ith  the  understanding  (that  is  better  understood  in  France,  Germany,  Japan,  Eng- 
land, and  elsewhere  than  in  our  own  country)  that  art  or  good  workmanship— call  the 
factor  of  ideality  by  what  name  you  will — is  the  difference  between  success  and  failure 
in  industry,  it  was  sought  to  engender  in  our  own  country  the  appreciation  of  that 
beneficent  influence  in  commerce  and  in  life. 

In  some  way  similar  to  this,  one  after  another,  art  institutions  to  the  number  of  over 
a  half  hundred  have  sprung  up  in  our  country.  The  influence  for  good  they  have 
already  had  upon  the  minds  of  our  people  is  incalculable.  That  it  is  a  very  practical 
and  useful  as  well  as  purifying  and  aesthetic  influence  may  easily  be  discovered. 
The  principal  of  a  young  ladies' .  preparatory  school  attached  to  a  well-known  uni- 
versity said  to  me  that  the  years  to  which  she  looked  back  as  the  most  fruitful  and 
instructive  of  her  life  were  those  spent  in  an  art  school.  There  she  had  learned  to  see 
as  she  never  could  have  seen  without  that  artistic  training.  There,  too,  she  had 
learned  to  command  her  hand  and  make  it  follow  the  eye  and  the  brain.  She  imbibed 
the  principles  of  composition  and  good  taste  as  applicable  to  literature  as  to  art.  She 
says  that  she  constantly  looks  back  to  her  experiences  at  that  time  for  the  inspiration 
to  meet  the  practical  difficulties  that  confront  her  daily  life. 

When  we  examine  the  class  of  people  who  pursue  the  various  studies  in  this  St. 
Louis  institution,  for  example,  we  find  almost  every  trade  and  profession  in  its  city 
represented.  No  one  for  a  moment  supposes  that  these  people  are  pursuing  their  work 
simply  as  an  amusement.  Neither  will  the  most  careless  observer  decide  that  most  of 
them  are  working  with  a  view  to  becoming  professional  "artists  ** — that  is,  people  who 
expect  to  produce  original  pictiures,  busts,  and  statues  as  a  profession.  In  the  evening 
clasiB  four-fifths  of  those  working  are  engaged  in  trades  or  professions  that  require  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  or  modeling  to  follow  them  successfully. 

In  building  up  a  now  mufl>>um  with  limited  resources  a  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is 
the  value  of  concenti-atiug  on  »>me  line  of  collecting  in  which  it  can  reasonably  hope 
to  command  the  attention  and  rtspect  of  men  of  intelligence  in  art  matters  and  at  the 
same  time^erve  as  a  valuable  factor  in  art  education.  Thus  the  St.  Louis  Museum,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  mainly  dei>endent  upon  volimtary  or  solicited  contributions,  has 
aimed,  and  endeavored  with  all  the  energy  it  could  command  for  that  purpose,  to  pos- 
sess a  notable  and  comprehensive  collection  of  American  art,  and  has  made  substantial 
progress  toward  rei^zing  this  aim.  And  again,  devoted  as  this  institution  has  been  to 
the  broadest  type  of  art  educational  work,  it  has  necessarily  found  comprehensive  col- 
lections of  applied  art  work  indispensable,  and  has  ceaselessly  endeavored  to  advance 
in  this  great  field — a  field  the  more  suited  to  a  young  and  not  too  wealthy  museum  from 
the  fact  that  with  knowledge  and  painstaking  care  very  moderate  expenditiures  can  be 
made  to  produce  results  of  great  educational  value.    Under  these  conditions  the  St. 
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Louia  Museum,  while  congratulating  itself  upon  its  paintings  by  old  French,  Italian,  or 
English  masters — by  Corot,  Dupr6,  Daubigny,  Israels,  Cazin,  and  other  great  workers — 
and  grateful  for  them  and  fully  recognizing  how  much  its  usefulness  b  extended  by  the 
possession  of  these  examples  of  high  attainment,  yet  feels  that  it  must  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  the  direct  gifts  of  such  works,  or  of  funds  designated  for  their  acquisition, 
to  extend  its  collections  in  this  direction,  and  believes  such  an  attitude  most  reason- 
able for  a  young  American  museum.  That  the  friends  of  the  museiun  and  of  American 
art  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  recent  gifts,  and 
especially  in  one  already  alluded  to,  which  came  from  a  friend  of  American  art  in  the 
form  of  a  very  substantial  recognition  of  this  plan,  establishing  an  endowment  of  funds 
invested  to  yield  an  annual  income  of  something  over  $10,000,  with  the  single  condi- 
tion that  every  dollar  of  the  income  should  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  works  by 
American  artists. 

If  we  admit  that  there  may  be  in  the  future  such  a  thing  as  an  American  art,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  must  be  essentially  a  creative  art,  and  that  for  this  it  must  be  a  response 
to  a  national  hunger.  It  must  be  based  on  popular  appreciation  of  artistic  principles; 
must  have  an  intimate  and  vital  place  in  the  minds  and  the  lives  of  all  the  American 
people.  It  must  invent  as  the  art  of  the  fifteenth  century  did.  It  must  study  the 
works  of  all  schools  and  carefully  select  their  best  points  as  a  basis  for  further  building, 
without  servilely  copying  them.  It  may  in  one  sense  imitate,  but  must  not  merely 
reproduce.  Out  of  well-sustained  American  effort  to  realize  art  as  a  national  posses- 
sion would  grow  an  art  not  French,  English,  or  German  but  American  that  would 
approach  more  nearly  a  universal  style  than  any  now  existing,  and  that  would  be  felt 
in  every  American  production  into  which  the  principles  of  art  can  enter  as  a  con- 
structive element. 

In  building  up  in  a  locality  any  extensive  movement,  such  as  a  thorough  art  edu- 
cational work,  the  organization  of  which  must  be  dependent  upon  monetary  contri- 
butions of  individuals,  it  will,  of  course,  be  found  that  the  interest  of  people  must  be 
appealed  to  in  some  way  before  their  aid  is  sought.  In  any  community  may  be  some 
man  who  will  give  generously  toward  the  establishment  of  an  art  museum,  but  there 
must  be  wide  interest  before  giving  can  become  general.  This,  obviously,  in  a  new 
field,  among  a  community  where  the  development  of  civilization  has  been  in  large 
part  of  the  ruder  sort,  concerned  chiefly  with  the  more  obvious  phases  of  utilitarian- 
ism and  materiality,  and  to  not  any  very  great  extent  including  the  refinements,  will 
make  the  growth  of  an  art  institution  slow  at  first.  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  a  gen- 
eration ago,  when  one  man  had  come  forward  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $150,000 
a  building  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  art  school,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  secure  by  gift  a  fund  of  $100,000  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works 
to  be  placed  in  the  building.  The  history  of  the  years  next  succeeding  proved,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  then  as  difficult  to  secure  gifts  amounting  to  $30,000  as  to  secure 
$300,000  in  a  neighboring  city  where  there  had  been  opportunity  for  art  educational 
truths  to  attain  wider  appreciation.  A  few  persons  in  Cincinnati  at  an  early  day 
saw  the  wisdom  of  placing  those  conducting  the  practical  work  of  the  art  school  in 
a  position  to  shape  their  work  so  as  to  reach  the  homes  of  the  people.  Those  who 
know  anything  of  the  work  of  the  Cincinnati  School  of  Design  know  how  its  influence 
has  reached  every  class  of  people  in  that  city.  Enter  almost  any  house  and  you  will 
find  an  evidence  of  its  teaching  expressed  in  the  bit  of  carving,  the  decorated  panel, 
or  study  in  form.  The  support  given  to  the  popular  phase  of  the  work  of  that  school 
made  it  possible  to  develop  and  shape  an  intelligent  public  opinion,  and,  as  a  result, 
when  there  came  a  call  for  large  funds  to  establish  the  work  upon  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  foundation  people  were  ready  to  give.  This  was  not  due  to  any  difference 
in  nature  between  the  people  of  the  two  cities,  but  was  simply  a  matter  of  wisely 
directed  educational  influence  creating  a  popular  appreciation.  Had  it  been  made 
possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  St.  Louis  to  conduct  a  similar  educational 
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campaign,  similar  results  would  have  followed  for  its  school  and  museum  many  years 
ago,  and  long  since  an  abundance  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  whole  community 
would  have  grown  up  in  favor  of  making  such  an  institution  a  great  factor  in  the  higher 
training  of  the  people  not  only  of  the  city  but  also  of  the  country  tributary  to  it. 

In  the  development  of  an  effective  art  institution,  especially  in  working  along  the 
lines  of  greater  practical  usefulness  (which  involves  building  for  the  future),  obstruc- 
tions will  sometimes  be  raised  in  most  unexpected  quarters,  through  dismal  failure  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  broad  constructive  measures,  or  through  the  tacit  opposition 
to  whatever  they  fail  to  understand  on  the  part  of  some  whose  assistance  it  would  seem 
should  be  taken  for  granted,  but  generally  are  to  be  overcome  by  the  constructive 
worker,  with  the  proper  application  of  labor  and  leverage,  for  the  inevitable  logic 
of  nature  is  on  his  side.  The  most  adverse  criticisms  of  his  methods  in  pursuing  the 
good  as  he  understands  it  should  be  always  welcomed  by  him,  for  whatever  their  motive 
they  show  that  those  who  make  them  take  interest  enough  to  give  their  attention, 
and  draw  the  attention  of  others,  at  least  to  the  most  obvious  conditions  to  be  met, 
with  a  view  to  suggesting  improvements  or  correcting  errors,  and  the  one  great  foe  of 
progress — ^the  captain-general  of  the  forces  of  negation — b  apathy. 

Art  advancement  in  this  country,  as  a  general  movement  as  well  as  in  the  detail 
of  method ,  has  still  to  deal  with  active  opposition .  Gratifying  to  say,  however,  we  find 
not  only  that  influences  formerly  antagonistic  have  been  won  over,  but  also  that  less 
of  the  obstructionism  com^  from  the  uncivilized  lack  of  ability  to  comprehend  what 
we  are  aiming  at,  than  comes  from  engrossment  in  other  necessary  progressive  work, 
accompanied  by  the  fear  that  devotion  to  art  may  detract  from  possibilities  in  other 
desirable  directions,  a  fear  which,  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon  desire  for  the  public  good 
in  any  direction,  melts' away  as  it  is  learned  how  universal  a  factor  for  advancement 
art  education  is. 

The  whole  study  of  art  may  be  viewed  in  so  many  aspects  that  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  many  opinions*on  it,  or  that  these  opinions  are  expressed  with  a  confi- 
dence in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  the  view  taken.  •  Many,  indeed,  of  the 
theories  and  systems  advanced  are  the  work  of  amateurish  critics,  too  often  of  little 
practical  use,  and  naturally  so,  for  a  larger  view  alone  reveals  the  difliculties  of  the 
subject.  It  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  to  trace  the  line  of  error  through  the 
various  opinions  and  theories  of  the  day,  and  indeed  an  attempt  to  do  so  might  serve 
tc  r  jrease  the  very  evil  we  desire  to  abate.  One  expending  his  effort  in  refuting 
fail  vcies  or  in  destroying  misconceptions  would  show  lack  of  wisdom.  There  is  but 
one  way  to  make  laige  progress,  and  that  is  by  constructive  work. 

Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  actual  carrying  on  of  any  branch  of  art 
work  in  education  are  familiar  with  the  arguments  brought  up  against  attempting 
to  do  anything  "  j  ust  now. ' '  It  is  always  the  same  thing,  based  upon  a  feeling  of  inertia 
the  best  antidote  to  which  is  simply  a  persistent  pegging  away.  We  are  told,  for 
example,  when  we  propose  some  progressive  step  for  the  advancement  of  a  city  in  art, 
that  the  people  of  our  particular  municipal'ty  are  different  from  the  people  of  other 
cities — cold  toward  art,  or  too  much  engross  :d  with  innumerable  other  activities  and 
"can  not  do  everything  at  once,"  or  an}i;hing  "at  present" — and  that  the  masses  of 
our  people  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  warrait  our  taking  up  the  work  with  the 
same  spirit  displayed  elsewhere.  These  and  like  remarks  are  freely  offered  by  those 
who  feel  that  their  peace  is  being  disturbed;  yet  ii  we  work  on  indomitably  for  con- 
structive, permanent  results  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  builder,  we  always  find  evidence 
that  our  people  are  not  lacking  in  appreciation,  and  that  great  good  can  be  accom- 
plished to  the  general  advancement  of  the  city,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the 
work  when  the  results  are  impartially  compared  with  what  of  real  value  is  accomplished 
through  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  different  fields. 

There  is  no  justification  for  a  negative  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  able  to  assist  in 
this  work;  but  if  people  will  persist  in  it  we  should  not  sJlow  them  to  influence  us  in 
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any  way.  The. work  may  be  advanced  by  wise  action,  and  it  may  be  retarded  by  the 
unwillingness  of  passive  obstructionists,  but  opposing  influences  are  doomed  to  be 
thrust  aside.  Civilization  will  go  on  irresistably.  Indeed,  those  engaged  in«advanc- 
ing  general  art  education  are  working  merely  as  instrumentalities  of  an  inevitably 
progressing  movement. 

In  considering  modern  industrial  methods  of  production  and  their  influence  upon 
art  and  upon  the  advancement  of  mankind  and  the  attitude  toward  them  proper  to  be 
held  by  artists,  let  us  remember  that,  since  art  is  for  all,  distribution  is  nearly  as  impor- 
tant a  factor  in  art  production  as  it  is  in  industrial  production.  Were  it  not  for 
modem  productive  methods  objects  of  art  would,  as  of  old,  be  almost  confined  to  the 
few  by  reason  of  cos^  and  scarcity.  Surely  it  is  better  that  all  the  people  should  have 
for  common  use  articles  possessing  qualities  of  beauty,  even  though  not  artistically 
complete,  than  that  all  the  art  treasures  of  the  world  should  be  mewed  up  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  gileat  mass  of  the  people.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  distributioi^  of  colored  lithographs  of  great  paintings  by  newspapers  and  other 
agencies  has  wrought  wonders  in  elevating  the  taste  of  millions  who  had  else  never  seen 
or  heard  of  such  pictures.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  these  copies  are  always 
well  done  from  a  technical  standpoint;  but  I  do  say  that  they  convey  the  thought,  the 
sentiment,  even  in  many  cases  the  beauty  of  execution,  which  the  artist  has  put  into 
the  work,  to  millions  who  are  thus  led  to  understand  and  value  the  beautiful. 

It  is  true  that  it  may  be  hard  in  many  instances  to  reconcile  the  conceptions  of  art 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  mechanical  engineer.  We  are  as  yet  unadjusted  to  the 
modem  influences  which  have  so  multiplied  the  power  of  man  to  modify  nature  to  do 
work.  Perhaps  we  as  little  know  the  artistic  possibilities  in  the  full  perfection  of 
mechanical  applications  as  our  predecessors  could  know  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished.  It  is  still  true  that  the  greatest  of  the  world's  artists  have  had  to  deal 
with  the  humblest  implements  of  industry,  and  again  true  that  the  ruder  tool  is  endowed 
with  a  cryptic  value  as  the  formal  symbol  of  an  art;  yet  I  can  not  see  that  the  harvest- 
ing machine  need  in  itself  be  a  less  interesting  or  beautiful  thing  than  the  reaper's  sickle, 
and  on  the  contrary  I  see  that  the  artist  may  as  well  supplement  the  workman  in  the 
use  of  modem  tools  as  in  the  use  of  those  of  ancient  times.  Why  may  not  that  ^r- 
fected  and  highly  useful  mechanism,  the  modern  printing  press,  a  product  of  man's 
brain  which  seems  almost  to  have  acquired  human  intelligence,  be  as  artistic  as  the 
puess  of  Gutenberg,  provided  always  it  be  so  made  that  it  conforms  to  standards  of 
grace  as  well  as  of  utility?  Considered  in  view  of  its  functions  and  the  purposes  of  its 
creation  each,  an  agent  for  the  distribution  of  thought  and  knowledge,  has  a  dignified 
part  in  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  development  of  art. 

How  largely  industry  and  coounerce  may  be  served  by  art  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  artistic  workmanship  is  one  of  the  qualities  most  universally  appreciated  and 
sought  for  throughout  the  world.  When  we  look  at  the  history  of  countries  that  have 
grown  great  in  commerce  or  manufactures,  we  find  that  their  industries  have  been 
under  the  influence  if  not  the  absolute  control  of  that  which  we  may  style  "art. "  When 
we  inquire  as  to  those  countries  which  draw  to  themselves  the  homage  of  travelers  and 
students  from  over  the  world  in  the  largest  degree,  and  so  prove  themselves  the  most 
powerful  centers  of  human  interest  in  this  world,  we  find  that  they  are  supreme  in  art. 

If  beauty  were  to  become  a  thing  apart  from  the  life  of  man— if  the  things  to  which 
art  applies  its  mystic  halo  of  ideality  and  sentiment  were  to  be  locked  up  in  museums, 
to  be  looked  at  with  scant  understanding  and  never  made  use  of  practically,  while 
mere  obvious  utility,  obvious  at  the  cost  of  ugliness,  ignorant  of  ideality,  were  to  be 
the  standard  for  the  things  of  daily  life — then  indeed  art  were  dead  and  industry 
without  its  sold. 

This  thought  was  dominant  with  William  Morris  and  his  collaborators  when  they 
introduced  in  England  an  industrial  revolution  that  has  affected  this  country  as  well 
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and  was  expressed  by  Mossis  but  a  few  years  since,  in  picturing  existing  conditions, 
when  he  voiced  the  belief  that  '*art  was  sick  unto  death,"  and  that  the  cause  of  her 
undoing^  was  that  '*the  artist  came  out  from  the  handicraftsmen  and  left  them  without 
hopeof  elevation, "  with  the  result  that  **both  have  suffered,  the  artists  no  less  than  the 
workmen.** 

In  a  measure,  the  direction  taken  by  the  industrial  progrete  of  the  world  in  the  last 
century  of  marvelous  mechanical  achievement,  with  its  feverish  activity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  material  things  to  meet  great  and  growing  demands,  has,  through  the  almost 
absolute  devotion  of  the  powers  of  the  modem  world  to  primary  mechanical  needs,  for 
a  time  militated  against  the  growth  of  some  of  the  finer  and  higher  sentiments;  yet 
this  has  come  about  by  reason  of  a  temporary  displacement  of  the  older  ideals,  rather 
than  by  any  inherent  antagonism. 

No  mere  theorizer,  but  a  practical  man,  and  withal  a  most  earnest,  honest,  noble- 
hearted  one,  Morris  made  himself  proficient  in  six  different  trades — weaver,  black- 
smith, wood  carver,  painter,  dyer,  printer.  He  also  composed  good  music,  wrote  good 
poetry,  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  good  speaker,  and  master  of  the  art  of  bookmak- 
ing  in  the  old  style  of  those  who  made  books  for  the  love  of  it.  The  creative  power 
of  art  in  industry  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  aims  and  work  of  this  man  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  Kelmscott  House  have,  at  least  in  the  realm  of  the  decorative  arts,  revolu- 
tionized the  houses  of  nearly  all  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  earth.  Had  they 
done  nothing  more  than  "to  lure  us  away  from  the  thralldom  of  the  haircloth  sofa**  and 
other  such  monstrous  products  of  that  mania  for  mere  elementary  utility  which  shouted 
aloud  the  love  of  ugliness,  these  true  arts  and  crafts  workers  would  be  entitled  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  mankind.  They  have  done  much  more  than  this.  They  breathed 
into  their  work  the  spirit  of  loving  interest  which  made  the  product  a  part  of  them- 
selves. They  gave  the  best  of  their  minds,  the  highest  flights  of  their  imagination, 
the  honest,  careful  work  of  their  own  hands,  to  the  simplest  things  they  made.  Through 
this  they  accomplished  two  great  ends:  First,  the  creation  of  things  both  useful  for 
our  conmion  needs  and  beautiful,  maintaining  what  has  been  well  called  "the  balance 
of  the  useful  and  ornamental;'*  second,  the  demonstration  again  that  there  is  still  the 
demand  for  beauty  even  for  the  most  commonplace  thing,  if  that  beauty  make  the 
thing  not  too  costly  for  common  usage  and  be  of  a  kind  fitted  to  the  use — qualifications 
as  essential  from  a  true  artistic  standpoint  as  beauty  of  form.  In  thus  living  the  old 
doctrine  that  a  useful  thing  is  more  useful  if  beautiful,  and  that  there  is  a  beauty  of 
fitness  as  essential  as  lines  of  grace;  in  thus  showing  us  how  it  is  the  mission^of  the  artist 
to  bestow  ideality  upon  things  and  thus  to  impress  conceptions  and  sentiments  of 
beauty  upon  men,  this  school  of  art  workers  sounded  the  keynote  of  an  art  revival  and 
a  higher  industrial  development. 

An  epoch-marking  lecture  was  delivered  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  about  fifty  years  ago 
under  the  title  "Relation  of  the  Arts  of  Design  to  the  Arts  of  Production,**  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  bring  home  to  his  audience  that  these  arts  are  intimately  connected 
by  their  nature  and  should  be  so  in  their  application.  He  held  that  a  decay  in  art  had 
come  because  of  the  fact  that  to  a  great  extent  this  connection  had  been  severed,  and 
used  a  very  striking  illustration  to  show  how  this  change  had  come  about.  He  pictured 
the  establishment  of  an  art  museum  in  England,  one  department  of  which  should  be 
filled  with  a  complete  collection  of  objects  of  purely  classical  Roman  art  of  about  the 
first  century,  including  fine  marble  statues,  a  richly  colored  pavement,  Etruscan  vases, 
bronze  household  utensils,  engraved  gems,  and  gold  and  silver  coins  of  rare  work- 
manship. He  then  assumed  that  some  Roman  gentleman  of  that  period  should  appear 
upon  the  scene  and  should  have  the  right  to  make  such  use  of  these  things  as  his  taste 
and  the  habits  of  his  time  would  have  dictated.  With  these  in  mind  the  Cardinal 
tells  us  these  objects,  valued  by  us  purely  as  works  of  art,  would  have  been  disposed 
of  by  the  Roman  thus:  The  statues,  unless  they  happened  to  be  those  of  his  ancestors 
(in  which  case  they  would  go  into  niches  of  his  home),  would  have  gone  to  his  garden, 
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or  elsewhere,  merely  as  pieces  of  household  furniture;  the  pictured  mosaic  floor 
'  would  be  used  as  we  now  use  our  floors,  not  to  show  as  a  picture,  but  to  walk  upon; 
of  the  Etruscan  vases  he  sends  one,  a  water  jar,  to  the  scullery;  another,  an  oil  holder, 
to  the  kitchen,  «nd  a  third,  which  is  a  basin,  to  his  dressing  room;  the  bronzes  go,  some 
to  the  kitchen,  some  to  other  apartments — all  are  articles  of  common  usage;  the  gems 
he  wears  as  ornaments,  and  the  coins  he  naturally  puts  in  his  purse,  since  to  him  they 
are  the  money  in  daUy  use.  Thus  the  Cardinal  showed  how  these  articles,  froip  our 
point  of  view  far  too  rarely  beautiful  and  sacred  for  any  other  use  than  as  models  of 
artistic  taste,  were  to  their  former  owners  ordinary  utensils  adapted  to  every-day 
rough  service,  because  at  that  period  of  Roman  history  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  uses  and  benefits  of  the  applied  arts  prevailed,  so  that  almost  every  valuable  thing 
that  wfts  made  was  by  a  certain  necessity  made  beautiful.  No  distinction  obtained 
between  the  arts  of  design  and  the  arts  of  production,  and  because  of  this  every  artist 
was  an  artisan,  every  capable  artisan  an  artist.  To  show  further  how  vital  b  the  influ- 
ence of  this  union,  the  lecturer  instanced  from  history  the  inst^ctive  examples  of 
men  who  produced  the  greatest  art  works  of  their  day — in  some  instances  of  all  time. 
Thus  the  great  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Lucca  della  Robbia,  Brunelleschi,  and  others  have 
shown  to  the  world  how  the  highest  artistic  genius  has  felt  itself  not  demeaned  by  the 
roughest  work  of  the  forge,  hammer,  or  chisel.  From  this  we  have  those  rare  gates  to 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VII  in  Westminster  Abbey,  worked  by  Torgianio,  a  contempo- 
rary of  M.  Angelo.  From  such  instances,  as  from  the  work  of  Hoftman,  of  Nuremberg, 
creator  of  ''The  Beautiful  Fountain,''  at  once  artist  and  a  craftsman,  or  Matsys,  of 
Antwerp,  the  artist-blacksmith,  or  Kraft,  the  artist-mason,  maker  of  the  wonderful 
stone  stair  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Nuremberg,  we  learn  that  the  union  of 
these  qualities  of  designer  and  workman  in  the  same  individual  man  b  historically 
coincident  with  the  greatest  art  production.  Most  conspicuously  was  this  true  with 
the  gveateetof  all  artists,  the  incomparable  Michael  Angelo;  but,  indeed,  not  confined 
to  any  branch  of  art,  this  truth  pervades  the  whole  realm  of  it  and  characterizes 
nearly  sJl  its  greatest  examples.  The  walls  of  houses  in  ancient  Rhodes,  Pompeii, 
and  Herculaneum  were  decorated  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  day.-  Raphael  him- 
self thought  it  not  beneath  his  dignity  to  decorate  a  galley. 

The  reasoning  to  be  drawn  from  these  historical  illustrations  seems  to  establish  con- 
clusively that  if  the  union  of  the  art  of  execution  with  the  art  of  design — of  the  artisan 
with  the  artist  in  the  same  individual — can  no  longer  be  maintained  as  of  old,  there 
must  then,  unless  there  is  to  be  an  end  of  art  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense,  be  the 
most  harmonious  cooperation  between  designer  and  producer,  with  high  ideality  on 
the  part  of  ea6h. 

If  there  exists  any  seeming  antagonism  between  the  artist  and  the  engineer,  it  is 
reconcilable,  for  the  business  of  both  is  to  express  human  ideals;  and  it  will  have  to 
be  reconciled,  for  they  must  work  together.  Thb  is  essential,  because  art  is  to  be  for 
sJl,  and  there  are  not  enough  artist-artisans  in  all  the  world  to-day  to  produce,  working 
as  did  William  Morris,  one-thousandth  part  of  the  art  objects  needed. 

The  severance  of  the  artist  from  the  axtisan  lamented  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and 
perhaps  reaching  the  climax  of  its  ill  effect  in  England  at  about  the  time  of  his  utter- 
ance, fifty  years  ago,  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  industrial  requirements  or  tendencies 
of  our  own  time,  having  had  its  origin  long  ago,  as  a  social  movement  incident  to  an 
outgrowth  of  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  indignity  of  labor.  If  it  may  have  been  empha- 
sized by  the  introduction  of  modem  machinery  with  the  consequent  partial  elimina- 
tion of  certain  forms  of  hand  work  which  were  vehicles  of  artistic  expression,  I  believe 
that  this  effect  is  temporary  and  belonging  only  to  the  elementary  stages  of  the  util- 
ization of  machines,  and  that  modem  conditions  offer  means  of  reuniting  the  old  spirit 
of  the  designer  with  the  spirit  of  the  producer,  and  so,  indeed,  favor  the  development 
of  art  in  ways  far  beyond  the  vision  of  the  artists  of  long  ago. 
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Morris  disclaimed  any  prejudice  against  machinery,  though  I  think  he-with  all  his 
school  have  been  in  fear  lest  craftsmen  might  become  as  mere  parts  of  madunes.  To 
some  the  thing  which  is  made  is  not  beautiful  unless  there  are  upon  it  *'tlie  loving 
mark  of  the  tool/*  and  this  must  be  the  hand  tool,  not  the  machine.  Morris  we  know 
used  machinery  just  as  little  as  he  could,  reversing  the  custom  of  some  manufacturers 
of  never  using  a  man  where  they  can  make  shift  with  a  machine.  The  widespread 
applic^^tion  of  such  extreme — ^may  I  say,  narrow? — practice  is,  however,  prohibited 
by  modem  economic  conditions.  On  the  one  hand,  starvation  would  follow  fast  in 
any  country  whose  artisans  eschewed  the  use  of  all  machinery  or  insisted  that  each 
product  should  be  in  all  its  parts  the  work  of  but  a  single  handicraftsman.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  use  of  machinery  inadequate  to  its  task  and  the  unskillful  inartistic 
management  of  machines  have  been  a  stigma  upon  the  greatest  modem  contribution 
to  human  progress. 

A  broader  view  satisfies  me  that  the  modem  workman  need  not  lose  his  individ- 
uality, power  of  design,  or  love  for  the  beautiful,  even  though  his  part  is  manipulating 
some  machine  that  makes  only  the  head  of  a  pin.  While  such  narrowly  mechanical 
work  does  riot  of  course  conduce  to  efforts  of  imagination,  yet  the  machine  is  but  a 
tool  expressing  the  imagination  of  the  designer,  more  complicated  than  the  tools  of  the 
past,  still,  after  all,  a  tool,  as  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  the  pencil,  the  brush.  Those 
simpler  instruments  are  more  under  the  control  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  workman, 
it  is  true,  than,  say,  the  modem  machinery  for  weaving  and  printing  decorative  designs 
upon  fabrics  or  wall  papers;  yet  with  skillful  workmanship  the  machine  may  afford 
the  designer  far  greater  power,  may  be  far  more  under  control,  than  ever  could  the 
ancient  tool.  We  have  in  Japanese  block  prints  examples  of  the  artistic  possibilities 
of  color  printing. 

Right,  then,  in  the  conclusion  that  our  industrial  evolution  is  not  inimical  to  art, 
may  we  not  proceed  a  step  farther,  and  find  that  art  is  indeed  an  essential  factor  in 
industrial  development — ^that  industry  is  indebted  to  art  for  a  share  of  the  great 
results  it  has  wrought?  Shall  I  be  regarded  as  very  ignorant  or  mistaken  when  I  say 
that  a  mechanical  drawing  may  be  and  should  be  artistic — ^that  if  it  is  so,  the  machine 
to  be  made  from  it  will  be  better?  Surely,  drawing  as  an^art — the  delineation  of  form — 
is  and  always  has  been  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  the  productive  agencies  con- 
nected with  the  decorative  arts.  This,  as  has  been  pointed  out  frequently,  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  wonderful  industrial  development  of  France,  and  the  even 
more  startling  industrial  advance  of  Germany  following  in  the  footsteps  of  this. 
**  Drawing  and  industrial  schools  form  the  tme  basis  of  the  wealth  of  France,"  the 
Prussian  minister  of  commerce  stated  officially  in  1873.  It  was  his  beli^  that  the  art 
instruction  given  in  the  French  trade  and  other  schools,  and  applied  by  their  students 
in  industrial  production,  added  so  greatly  to  the  value  of  French  articles  of  commerce 
that  they  were  the  prime  cause  of  the  amazing  national  prosperity;  and  he  recom- 
mended the  introduction  of  the  system  into  Germany.  How  diligent  the  Germans 
have  been  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  this  recommendation,  and  with  what  splendid 
results  for  German  progress,  should  be  matter  of  general  knowledge  to  our  people,  and 
has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  paper.  Kunstgewerbe  schools  and  museums 
have  been  established  all  through  Germany;  enormous  appropriations  made  by  the 
German  Grovemment,  as  also  princely  gifts  by  individuals;  and  great  efforts  carried 
on  to  extend  these  institutions  and  bring  their  influence  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
working  people  of  the  whole  country.  A  recent  American  authority  to  testify  of  this 
is  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  who  in  an  interview  following  his  return  from  Germany, 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  as  having  been  forced  up>on  him  that  the  Germans  are  now  excell- 
ing in  quality  and  Americans  merely  in  quantity  of  production.  Mr.  Schwab  sees  in 
this  the  result  of  superior  German  education,  of  the  development  of  the  German  mind 
through  institutions  which  teach  the  students  to  analyze,  compare,  and  perfect,  and 
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which  provide  opportunities  for  them  to  do  so.  He  makes  the  significant  suggestion 
that  in  quality,  not  in  quantity,  lies  the  victory  of  the  future.  Certainly,  no  one  will 
deny  that  in  all  industrial  countries  where  it  has  been  encouraged  the  application  of 
artistic  skill  to  the  designing,  for  instance,  of  carpets  and  wall  paper  patterns,  of  furni- 
ture, of  all  sorts  of  domestic  utensils,  has  enormously  stimulated  manufactures. 

So  impressed  were  our  people  with  the  beauty  of  Japanese  workmanship,  as  shown 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  that  they  purchased  more  than  fifteen  million  dollars* 
worth  of  Japanese  artistic  industrial  productions. 

The  art  movement  in  Great  Britain  has  done  wonders  in  dignifying  labor  and  in 
improving  the  condition  of  her  people.  Innumerable  examples  might  be  cited  to  show 
the  workings  and  the  results  of  this  movement.  The  directory  of  the  Bank  of  England 
caused  designs  to  be  made  for  chairs  for  their  meeting  room  some  years  ago;  a  number 
of  artists  competed;  the  result  was  the  production  of  a  chair  at  once  comfortable, 
strong,  and  graceful  in  its  lines,  which  as  ^'  the  Bank  of  England  chair"  is  now  a  well- 
recognized  article  of  commerce.  Again,  the  Morris  patterns  for  fabrics  of  all  kinds 
are  so  well  known  and  have  exercised  such  an  enormous  influence  upon  industrial 
production  as  to  need  only  mention  to  illustrate  my  point.  It  has  indeed  become  a 
perfectly  well-established  rule  of  commerce  that  new  and  beautiful  designs  must  be 
constantly  forthcoming  in  jewelry,  in  fabrics,  and  in  all  industries  affected  by  the 
decorative  arts,  or  trade  will  languish.  Recognizing  this,  the  principal  jewelry 
houses  of  New  York  contribute  liberally  to  the  local  schools  of  design  and  offer  employ- 
ment at  once  to  all  finished  students  of  such  institutions  who  possess  merit.  That 
this  commercial  demand  for  designs  is  hurtful  to  art  through  any  tendency  to  select 
inferior  work  and  handicap  the  better,  I  believe  b  not  true.  While  it  may  seem  so 
in  certain  localities  and  for  a  limited  time,  yet,  remember,  it  can  not  be  generally 
true  unless  it  negative  the  common  experience  of  mankinds  A  design,  it  should  not 
be  foigotten,  is  truly  artistic  only  if  it  be  both  beautiful  and  true — and  by  true  I  mean 
true  to  nature — the  alphabet  of  all  art — and  therefore  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed.  I  do  not  fear  contradiction  when  I  say  that  any  design  possessing  lib- 
erally these  elements  of  truth  and  beauty  will  hot  only  sell,  but  will  endure,  and  that 
the  artist  producing  it  need  not  despair  of  our  commercial  age.  Illustrations  of  the 
value  of  art  to  a  nation  may  be  multiplied  until  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
•  evidence  is  placed  before  those  who  doubt.  In  a  recent  paper  on  "Art  education  the 
true  industrial  education,"  read  before  the  department  of  art  education.  National 
Educational  Association,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  gave  illustrations  of  this, 
from  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  one  or  two  paragraphs.     The  doctor  said : 

In  1861,  at  the  World's  Exposition  in  London,  it  became  evident  that  English 
industries  were  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  compete  with  those  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Prince  Albert,  wise  and  thoughtful  as  he  was,  set  about  a  deep-reaching  system  oi  edu- 
cation that  should  correct  the  national  defect  and  recover  the  prestige  of  British  arts 
and  manufactures.  The  South  Kensin^n  Museum  was  established  and  day  and  even- 
ing art  schools  set  up  in  all  manufacturmg  centers.  The  museum  placed  at  its  foimda- 
tion  a  collection  of  works  of  art  showing  the  history  of  art,  its  beginnings,  its  high- 
water  marks,  and  its  fluctuations.  On  this  basis  instruction  was  given  in  those  forms 
of  ornamentation  that  the  world  has  pronounced  beautiful.  There  oegan  from  this  time 
a  gradual  rise  in  the  taste  of  the  English  workman ;  from  being  an  artisan  pure  and  sim- 
ple he  began  to  be  an  artist.  England  has  gone  forward  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
producing  works  of  taste,  and  her  useful  manufactures,  heretofore  made  without 
reference  to  beauty,  have  improved  in  tastefulness  of  design  and  execution. 

and  again:. 

The  establishment  of  a  great  national  art  gallery,  the  Louvre,  and  the  studies  of  French 
savants  in  the  canons  of  good  taste  had  long  before  revolutionized  French  manu- 
factures and  given  France  the  supremacy  in  the  world  market  for  goods  that  command 
high  prices  and  ready  sale. 
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There  is  also  the  other  side,  as  pointed  out  by  Doctor  Harris  in  the  same  paper: 

On  another  occasion  I  have  called  attention  to  the  backward  state  of  Swedish  educa- 
tion in  aesthetic  art.  Sweden  is  the  leader  in  the  manual-training  movement,  but  her 
educators  have  not  yet  seen  the  importance  of  developing  correct  taste  amon^  the 
laborers  as  a  condition  of  industrial  success.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  ingenuity  is 
increasing  to  some  extent  in  that  country,  but  that  there  is  no  im^irovement  in  the  artis- 
tic finish  and  ornamentation  of  their  goods.  Clumsy  shapes  and  incongruous  ornament 
are  the  characteristics  of  Swedish  goods.  Other  nations  do  not  want  such  ugly  shapes 
in  sight  and  do  not  buy  them. 

Thus  is  indicated  what  is  meant  by  advancing  industry  through  art.  It  is  a  matter 
that  will  affect  the  condition  of  every  class  of  society — ^people  of  wealth  as  well  as  men 
and  women  who  earn  their  living  by  work;  it  appeals  to  all  classes  alike. 

The  educational  influence  of  expositions  in  extending  the  understanding  of  art  is 
immeasurable.  Many  thousands  of  Americans,  indeed,  saw  an  art  collection  for  the 
first  time  when  they  visited  St.  Louis  in  1904.  There  are  comparatively  few  art 
exhibitions  or  collections  of  art  works  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  The  value  placed 
upon  the  opportunity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  art  gall^es  were  always  well 
filled,  and  were  crowded  badly  at  times  when  other  buildings  were  only  moderately 
full,  111,000  visitors  having  been  counted  on  one  day  in  the  American  section  alone. 

EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCES   OF    EXPOSITIONS— CHICAGO   AND 

ST.  LOUIS. 

At  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  we  were  convinced  that  the  classification 
ought  to  be  arranged  on  so  broad  and  liberal  a  plan  and  so  expressed  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  together  the  finished  products  of  every  branch  of  artistic  activity.  To 
carry  out  this  principle,  we  thought  it  wise  to  include  what  had  been  called  the '  ^indus- 
trial arts''  and  to  obliterate  the  line  which  up  to  that  time  had  separated  the  *'  fine 
arts,''  so  called,  from  other  original  expressions  of  art  workmanship  by  adding  to 
the  usual  classification  scope  a  group  of  exhibits  under  the  title  "applied  art." 
Under  the  classification  so  broadened,  all  art  works,  whether  on  canvas,  marble,  plas- 
ter, wood,  metal,  glass,  porcelain,  textile,  or  other  material  would  be  recognized  as 
equally  deserving  of  respect  in  proportion  as  they  should  be  worthy  from  the  stand- 
points of  inspiration  and  technique.  Art  craftsmen  were  to  be  given  full  advantage 
of  this  broader  classification,  which  would  comprehend  all  forms  of  artistic  represen- 
tation in  which  individual  artists  or  groups  of  artists  working  cooperatively  express 
their  thoughts  in  whatever  media  they  may  select.  The  last  ten  years  has  seen  a 
great  development  of  interest  and  activity  in  the  revival  of  the  handicrafts. 

At  that  time  the  applied  art  workers  of  our  country  were  not  fax  enough  advanced 
to  avail  themselves  very  fully  of  such  opportunities  as  this  breadth  of  classification 
presented  to  exhibit  the  possibilities  of  American  art.  The  influence  of  the  effort 
that  was  made,  however,  exceeded  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  inaugurated  it,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  the  application  of  art  to  objects  of  workmanship 
had  made  such  progress  that  entirely  new  conditions  existed. 

The  art  department  at  St.  Louis  felt  justified  in  still  further  broadening  the  work, 
with  the  result  that  no  thinking  person  who  spent  much  time  in  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition art  galleries  could  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  including  the  applied 
art  work  in  the  art  exhibit — importance  for  its  good  influence  in  the  development 
of  our  manufacturing  industries  as  well  as  for  its  value  in  disclosing  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  studious  visitors  some  of  the  possibilities  of  art  for  them  and  developing 
their  appreciation  of  form  and  beauty  of  color;  and  importance  also  for  its  effect  as  a 
feature  of  an  exposition  in  exciting  the  interest  and  applause  of  visitors.  The  fol- 
lowing classification,  while  not  attempting  to  be  a  perfect  grouping  of  the  branches 
of  art  work,  is  yet  believed  to  be  very  inclusive,  and  is  reprinted  here  as  marking  a  point 
from  which  there  should  be  no  retrogression  in  future  exhibition  work: 
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Louisiana  Pubchabb  ExFOsrnoN— Dbpabtmkmt  or  Ast. 

CULSSmCATION. 

The  department  of  art  of  the  Loaislana  Purohaee  Exposition  will  be  open  to  such  works  of  American 
(United  States)  and  foreign  artists,  whether  previously  exhibited  or  not,  as  may  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  art,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  fallowing  general  olassilicatioB: 

jAINmrOS,  CAXTOONS,  DSAWINO0.  ASCHITBCTUBB,   SCULPTUBK,  DKCOBATION,  AND  ORIQINAL  OBJBCT8 

OF  ABT  WOBKMAN8HIP. 

Oboup  9,—PainHngi  and  drawingt, 
m 
Class  fT.—Palntlngs  on  canyas,  wood,  metal,  enamel,  porcelain,  faience,  and  on  various  preparations; 
by  all  direct  methods  in  oQ,  wax,  tempera,  and  other  media;  mural  paintings;  fresco  painting  on  wails. 
Clast  ;89.~Drawing8  and  cartoons  tn  water  color,  pastel,  ohalk,  charcoal,  pencil,  and  other  media,  on 
any  material.    Pyrographlo  designs.    Miniatures  on  Ivory. 

Oboup  m.—Engravingt  and  iUhographs, 

CkuM  i9.— Etchings  and  engiavlngB  in  one  or  more  colors.  Autollthographs  with  pencil,  crayon,  or 
brush. 

Oboup  ll.—8cuiptwre. 

ClatM  50.— Sculpture  and  bas-reliefs  of  figures  and  groups  in  marble,  bronze,  or  other  metal,  terra 
ootta,  plaster,  wood,  ivory,  or  other  material. 
Class  5/.— Models  in  plaster  and  terra  cotta. 
Class  S^.— Medals,  engravings  on  gems,  cameos,  and  Intaglios. 
Class  S9.— Carvings  in  stone,  wood,  Ivory,  or  other  materials. 

Oboup  l2.—ArchUecture, 

Class  54.— Drawings,  models,  and  photographs  of  completed  buildings. 

Class  55.— Designs  and  projects  of  buildings.    (Designs  other  than  of  architectural  or  constructive 
engineering.) 
Class  59.— Drawings,  models,  and  photographs  of  artistic  architectural  details. 
Class  57.— Mosaics,  leaded  and  mosaic  g^asa. 

Oboup  13.— Loan  coUectUm. 

Selections  at  especially  interesting  art  works  of  various  kinds  from  Institutions  and  private  collections. 
(Representing  the  various  oiassos  defined  In  the  department  of  art.) 

Oboup  14.— OH^noJ  obfects  of  art  workmansMp, 

Class  55.— Art  work  In  g^ase  (other  than  that  which  Is  Included  in  group  12,  class  37). 
Class  59.— Art  work  In  earthenware.    (Pottery  or  porcelain.) 
Class  40.— Art  work  In  metal  (other  than  that  inoluded  in  group  11,  class  30) . 
Class  41.— An  work  In  leather. 

Class  4t,— Art  work  In  wood  (other  than  that  Included  In  group  11,  classes  30  and  33). 
Class  43.— Art  work  In  textiles. 
Class  ^.—Artistic  bookbinding. 

Class  45.— Art  work  worthy  of  representation  which  Is  not  covered  by  any  of  the  preceding  classes  of 
this  group  or  other  groups  of  the  department  of  art. 

This  art  claasification  compriBee  five  main  diviBioiiB  or  "groups,"  correlated  to  the 
more  distinct  branches  of  art  work,  and  nineteen  subdivisions  or  "classes,"  each  in 
turn  comprising  certMn  closely  allied  phases  of  expression.  Each  "group"  is  char- 
acterized by  aims,  standards,  and  techniques  strongly  divergent  from  those  of  other 
"groups"  and  calling  for  a  certain  peculisu*  appreciation  and  knowledge  in  the  just 
appraisal  of  its  exemplifications.  It  was  the  plan  that  the  selection  and  judgment  of 
exhibits  in  these  various  "groups"  should  be  intrusted  to  juries  and  committees  of 
special  as  well  as  general  artistic  training,  so  far  as  practicable,  although  it  was  desired 
to  characterize  the  exhibit  of  the  art  department  as  a  whole  by  a  breadth  of  view  and 
harmony  of  standard  not  perhaps  compatible  with  too  minute  specialization  of  view- 
point. It  was  deemed  that  the  subdivisions  of  the  "groups"  into  "classes"  would 
bring  into  juxtaposition  works  sufficiently  similar  in  character  to  be  judged  in 
relation  one  to  another.  It  was  planned  also  to  insure,  in  constituting  the  Junes  and 
committees,  that  no  class  of  work  should  lack  sympathetic  and  comprehending 
representation. 
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To  these  five  exhibit  groups  covering  the  range  of  art  work  and  including  all  com- 
petitive exhibits  was  added  to  complete  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  Art  Classification, 
for  its  educational  value  in  such  an  art  exhibition,  a  special  noncompetitive  'Uoan 
collection  group/'  to  comprise  a  comparative  and  retrospective  collection  of  works 
selected  for  their  etiological  and  educational  value  from  the  whole  field  of  art,  but  to 
consist  in  the  main  of  such  masterpieces  of  various  schools  and  times  as  would  afford 
visitors  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  art  that  has  been  produced,  while  especially 
indicating  the  r61es,  sequential  influences  and  reactions  of  contemporary  schools 
and  illustrating  the  world's  artistic  develd|>ment. 

In  order  that  the  art  of  each  country  of  iti%  world  might  be  adequately  represented 
and  justly  recognized,  it  was  essential  that  a  high  and  catholic  stimdard  of  judgment, 
comprehending  the  national  points  of  view  and  phases  of  artistic  aspiration,  should  be 
observed  in  the  selection  of  exhibits  for  each  national  section  and  again  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  awards.  It  was  essential  to  give  ta  all  people  who  could  produce  art 
work  worthy  of  serious  consideration  the  fullest  opportunity  for  recognition,  without 
regard  to  country,  position,  or  race,  or  the  media  employed  in  effecting  artistic  expres- 
sion. To  this  end  the  official  representatives  for  each  country  were  utged  in  the  first 
place  to  base  their  selections  in  making  up  their  representations  upon  the  standard 
of  their  own  most  enlightened  national  art  appreciation,  not  upon  a  supposition  as 
to  what  phases  of  their  art  would  appeal  most  strongly  to  our  people,  nor,  above  all, 
upon  any  fictitious  taste  created  by  conmiercial  management.  With  such  a  basis  of 
selection  it  was  of  course  clear  that  academic  restraints  would  be  held  in  check  and 
that  the  various  national  sections  must  evidence  points  of  view  as  wide  apart  as  to 
what  is  best  in  art  as  are  the  art  workers  of  China  and  Japan  from  those  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  in  geographical  location  or  historical  development. 

Of  the  influence  for  good  upon  the  people  of  our  country  very  much  may  reasonably 
be  hoped.  The  art  impulse  traceable  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  alrc^y  refe^pred 
to  and  evidenced  again  for  another  example  in  the  increased  demand  for  a  better  and 
more  dignified  character  in  architecture,  enriched  by  the  work  of  mural  painter  and 
decorative  sculptor,  indicates  the  measure  of  good  bom  from  the  influence  of  a  great 
exposition.  In  another  manner  was  shown  an  earlier  stage  of  our  artistic  develop- 
ment under  the  impulse  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  (1876),  which  may  be  said  to 
have  crystallized  the  artistic  consciousness  of  our  nation.  In  a  greater  degree  than  was 
possible  following  either  of  the  previous  expositions,  may  it  be  predicted,  our  people, 
particularly  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  will  profit  from  the  artistic  influence  of 
this  exposition.  The  multitude  of  visitors  who  thronged  the  sections  of  the  art  depart- 
ment have  had  awakened  within  them  a  realizing  sense  of  the  value  of  art  and  have 
carried  to  their  homes  new  impressions  and  broader  views  of  the  possibilities  of  enrich- 
ing their  lives  by  making  art  an  everyday  reality. 

While  in  the  progress  of  the  work  intrusted  to  me  certain  departures  from  the  plans 
as  first  organized  and  in  details  of  operation  from  time  to  time  were  required,  yet  in 
essentials,  notably  where  our  plans  differed  from  those  of  previous  expositions,  we 
were  able,  fortunately,  to  attain  in  good  measure  the  hoped-for  results.  The  aim  of 
this  world  effort  to  bring  into  review  for  comparison  and  enlightenment  the  artistic 
achievement  of  mankind  was  to  help  produce  a  fuller  recognition  throughout  the 
world  of  the  value  of  art  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  life  work  of  a  people. 

A  gratifying  development  was  the  pronounced  recognition  by  certain  of  the  older 
countries  of  the  important  position  now  held  in  art  by  the  United  States — a  recognition 
exemplified  at  the  beginning  of  our  work  in  the  increased  willingness  to  respond  to 
our  efforts  in  the  interest  of  their  representation  at  thb  latest  of  American  expositions, 
and  subsequently,  as  a  result  of  the  display  of  our  own  American  art  in  the  exposition, 
emphatically  expressed  in  the  most  graceful  and  pleasant  manner  by  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  international  jury  of  awards.  In  this  recognition  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
were  leaders,  expressing  their  appreciation  at  the  outset  by  adhering  rigidly  to  the 
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exhibit  classification  of  the  department,  making  throughout  all  groups  very  complete 
and  dignified  exhibits  of  their  national  arts — the  most  complete  ever  made  at  an 
exposition  by  any  visiting  countries. 

Comparing  American  art  as  it  appeared  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  with  art  as 
shown  at  previous  expositions,  we  see  that  a  striking  development  has  taken  place  in 
the  broadening  of  artistic  aim  accompanying  the  maintenance  of  high  endeavor. 
The  influence  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  (Chicago,  1893)  upon  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  America  has  been  evidenced  notably  in  a  growth  of  appreciation  for  architec- 
ture, miiral  painting,  and  the  applied  arts  during  the  past  deceule,  which  in  the  latter 
field  made  possible  the  impressive  collection  of  objects  of  art  workmanship  in  the 
American  section  at  St.  Louis,  notable,  indeed, ''as  a  record  of  artistic  advancement  and 
great  in  its  promise  for  the  futiu*e  of  most  important  phases  of  art  expression,  compara- 
tively young  imour  country,  and  in  the  field  of  decorative  painting  made  possible  at 
St.  Louis — the  first  comprehensive  exposition  exhibit  of  mural  work.  If  the  chief  of 
the  art  departments  of  these  two  expositions  might  hope  to  look  with  satisfaction  upon 
any  endeavor  of  his  in  connection  with  art,  it  would  be  for  his  effort,  consistently 
maintained  for  many  years,  finding  its  first  great  opportunity  in  the  Chicago  expo- 
sition and  reaching  toward  fruition  at  St.  Louis,  to  assist  in  broadening  the  scope  of 
recognized  art  and  doing  away  with  narrowing  lines,  to  bring  under  one  universal 
test  of  artistic  endeavor  all  phases  of  art  expression,  so  that,  alike  for  the  product  of 
the  academically  trained  painter  and  for  the  most  recent  effort  of  the  advanced  applied 
art  worker,  or  any  other  artistic  production,  whether  of  architect,  painter,  potter, 
glass,  or  metal  worker,  bookbinder,  or  sculptor,  or  artistic  worker  in  another  branch, 
the  sole  measure  of  the  artist's  achievement  may  be  his  comparative  success  in  con- 
veying inspirations  and  impressions  of  high  artistic  character. 

The  popular  interest  excited  by  the  American  sculptural  display  at  St.  Louis  and 
the  recognition  accorded  it  by  the  international  jury  must  work  to  the  encouragement 
of  our  plastic  art,  while  in  this,  as  in  every  branch  of  art  work,  the  unexampled  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  methods  and  results  must  prove  to  have  been  invaluable  to  the 
progressive  worker,  of  whatever  nationality,  who  made  use  of  the  opportunity.  Very 
impressive  was  found  the  advance  made  by  American  sculpture  since  the  period  of 
the  Chicago  Exposition,  in  part  traceable  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  work  created 
and  displayed  at  that  time,  which  offered  to  our  sculptors  opportunities  before  un- 
dreamed of  for  the  utilization  of  their  abilities  besides  providing  for  them  the  first 
opportunity  to  command  the  attention  of  the  country  by  a  display  of  their  achieve- 
ments. At  the  time  of  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  American  sculptural 
art  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  avail  itself  of  such  opportunities.  On  the  other  hand, 
atlhe  inception  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  it  was  felt  that  the  sculptors 
of  the  country  could  render  invaluable  aid  and  upon  an  unprecedented  scale,  and 
their  assistance  was  early  sought  and  very  fully  secured,  with  the  result,  in  the  first 
place,  of  adding  beauty  and  dignity  to  the  exposition,  and  again,  of  great  importance, 
that  the  influence  for  good  of  the  exposition  upon  this  art  has  already  been  plainly 
manifested.  Among  the  best  sculptures  existing  in  the  country  to-day  are  direct 
products  of  its  demands,  executed  for  its  embellishment,  and  now  in  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  St.  Louis  Museiun  of  Fine  Arts.  The  attention  of  the  art  world  has 
been  drawn  to  our  national  attainment  in  this  field  and  a  new  estimate  established 
of  oiu:  artistic  capabilities  as  a  result  of  oiu*  work  in  sculpture  at  the  exposition. 

Almost  equally  apparent  was  the  general  advance  of  American  art  workers  in  all 
branches  in  command  of  technical  methods  and  in  truthfulness  of  artistic  inspiration. 

The  organization  of  the  forces  available  for  effective  participation  in  the  work  of 
perfecting  a  truly  representative  exposition  of  the  art  of  so  immense  and  productive 
a  country  as  our  own — a  country,  too,  so  abounding  in  differentiated  circles  of  produc- 
tion— ^may  well  afford  an  interesting  subject  of  study. 
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For  the  St.  Louis  Expoeition  a  plan  of  committee  and  jury  of  selection  organization 
for  the  United  States  art  section  was  adopted,  as  follows: 

First.  A  national  advisory  committee  to  be  appointed,  of  representative  individu- 
als throughout  the  United  States  whose  influence  would  be  valuable  in  popularizing 
the  department,  who  would  give  the  executive  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance, and  through  whose  influence  masterpieces  might  be  obtained  for  the  loaB-coHeo^' 
tion  which  had  been  planned  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  exhibit. 

Second.  Local  advisory  committees  of  technical  men,  to  be  appointed  in  important 
art  centers  in  this  country  and  abroad,  to  represent  for  the  exposition  the  artists  and 
art  interests  centered  in  their  localities,  to  aid  in  the  oiganization  of  the  work  and  in 
the  selection  and  care  of  exhibits  to  form  the  United  States  section,  to  enlist  the  interest 
and  assistance  of  the  local  authorities,  State  commissions,  etc.,  in  the  work  where 
practicable,  and  generally  to  represent  and  further  the  interests  of  arWrepresentation, 
these  advisory  conmiittees  to  be  divided  into  groups  or  organized  executive  com- 
mittees to  desd  with  the  different  groups  of  the  exhibit  classification,  as  painting  or 
sculpture,  as  conditions  might  warrant. 

Third.  Local  juries  of  selection  to  be  at  the  proper  time  made  up  in  various  centers 
where  advisory  committees  should  have  been  established,  each  such  local  jury  to  be 
constituted  from  the  members  of  the  local  advisory  committees,  with  the  addition  of 
delegated  representatives  from  other  centers  to  conserve  uniformity  in  the  standard  of 
selection  and  put  the  stamp  of  national  approval  on  the  works  chosen.  These  local 
juries  should  together  constitute  the  national  jury  of  selection  and  should  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  uniform  rules  to  be  prescribed. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  work  of  juries  of  award  at  international 
expositions  the  niunber  of  jurors  representing  foreign  sections  was  largely  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  jurors  representing  the  home  country — ^the  United  States — a  condition 
of  affairs  which  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  experienced  American  jurors  and  of  some 
anxiety  lest  prejudices  might  influence  the  results.  Such,  however,  was  happily  not 
the  case.    With  little  exception  the  work  of  the  jury  was  harmonious. 

In  recommending  to  the  president  of  the  exposition  the  appointment  of  jurors  of 
awards  to  represent  the  United  States  section,  as  in  every  action  of  the  department 
officials  which  bore  upon  the  selection  or  judgment  of  exhibits,  the  fullest  weight  was 
given  to  the  importance  of  an  adequate  expression  of  each  phase  of  thought  and  effort, 
and  this,  I  believe,  was  well  appreciated  by  art  workers.  Certainly  the  completeness 
of  the  United  States  art  representation  indicated  the  general  satisfoction  of  our  artists 
I  with  the  manner  of  dealing- with  such  problems.  The  experience  of  the  department, 
I  both  as  to  the  United  States  and  other  sections,  emphasized  the  value  of  the  very  com- 
plete consideration  given  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  international  jury  of 
awards. 

In  the  St.  Louis  as  in  the  Chicago  Exposition  the  hope  of  the  writer  a:iid  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  fortunately  associated  was  to  advance  the  cause  of  art.  Through  the 
clear-visioned  policy  of  the  art  committee  and  others  in  control,  it  was  possible  to 
reach  and  consult  all  interests  involved  in  the  work  of  the  department  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  furtherance  of  a  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  art  workers  generaUy. 
We  consistently  sought  this  end  by  endeavoring  to  advance  the  plans  and  interests  of 
all  artists  wherever  possible,  and  numerous  evidences  of  appreciation  have  been 
received  from  our  coworkers  and  exhibitors  at  home  and  in  various  foreign  national 
sections  with  keen  pleasure. 

Worthy  of  being  placed  upon  record  for  its  value  in  art  work  was  the  broad,  liberal, 
outlook  of  the  president  and  other  officials  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  the  keen  appre- 
ciation of  large  and  permanent  interests  bound  up  with  the  development  of  art,  which 
made  it  possible  to  better  serve  that  cause  in  many  ways.  It  may  be  proper  to  instance 
the  expression  by  Mr.  Francis,  upon  the  occasion  of  an  address  to  the  groups  of  the 
international  jury  of  awards  for  art,  of  the  hope  that  we  might  have  in  the  permanent 
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structure  of  the  Art  Palace  a  permanent  home  for  the  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Art  as  the 
most  fitting  memorial  of  the  exposition.  To  recall  his  saying  that  such  a  result,  dreamed 
of  by  the  builders  of  the  exposition  from  its  early  days,  would  in  itself  be  worthy  of  all 
the  effort  expended  to  perfect  the  great  enterprise.  I  believe  that  this  recognition  of 
the  value  and  of  the  interests  of  American  art  came  to  be  appreciated  by  artists  and  art 
lovers,  and  that  through  its  helpful  and  harmonizing  influence  and  its  possibilities  in 
furthering  artistic  interests  not  alone  have  been  furthered  the  more  immediate  interests 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  but  also  the  advantage  of  expositions  of  the 
future  and  the  general  cause  of  American  art  education. 

The  need  of  European  exhibitions  adequately  representative  of  American  art 
was  testified  to  by  foreign  commissioners  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Mr.  Willy 
Martens,  commissioner  for  Holland,  said,  comparing  American  art  as  he  saw  it  then 
with  the  idea  of  it  which  he  could  obtain  in  Europe: 

I  should  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  display  of  American  art  as  complete  as  we 
have  seen  here.    This  display  has  been  quite  a  revelation  to  us  foreigners. 

Professor  Doctor  von  Petersen,  juror  for  Germany,  spoke  at  length  on  one  occasion 
to  the  international  jury  of  awards  for  art  of  the  desire  of  European  lovers  of  art  to  learn 
what  art  message  America  has  for  the  world.  Lamenting  the  existing  .conditions. 
Professor  von  Petersen  said: 

I  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  international  exhibitions  at  Munich  upon  several 
occasions,  and  at  each  of  these  times  American  art  has  been  represented  by  excellent 
American  painters  working  in  Europe;  but,  althou^  we  have  desired  it  very  much, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  representation  of  the  artists  working  here,  nor  even 
has  there  been  any  collective  representation  of  American  work,  since  the  work  even 
of  the  American  artists  who  have  appeared  has  been  scattered  among  the  productions 
of  the  other  nations. 

Provision  should  be  made  from  public  funds  for  national  participation  in  such  annual 
international  exhibitions  in  European  art  centers.  Representative  national  collec- 
tions should  be  made  up  by  selecting  among  the  various  types  of  artistic  expression 
works  representative  of  all  groups  of  art  workers  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
would  result  in  a  complete  representation  of  what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  in 
art  by  all  workers  of  this  country  and  would  unquestionably  enhance  our  prestige 
abroad. 

This  work  might  be  accomplished  under  the  supervision,  as  already  suggested,  of 
a  bureau  of  expositions — experts  in  conjunction  with  a  regularly  established  congres- 
sional committee — such  as  that  already  in  existence  known  as  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions. 
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COMPULSORY-ATTENDANCE  AND  CHILD-LABOR  LAWS. 

The  following  table  has  been  revised  by  including  the  legislation  of  1906.  This 
legislation  covers  the  following  points: 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  annual  period  of  required  attendance  has  been 
extended  to  include  the  full  school  term. 

Georgia  now  forbids  children  under  10  to  be  employed  in  factory  work  under  any 
circumstances;  or  (after  January  1,  1907)  under  12  unless  necessary  in  certain  circum- 
stances for  their  own  or  their  parents^  support.  After  January  1,  1908,  a  specified 
degree  of  education  or  amount  of  school  attendance  will  be  exacted  up  to  the  age  of 
18  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

A  child-labor  law  has  been  passed  in  Iowa  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age  in  various  specified  occupations. 

Kentucky,  which  previously  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  14  in 
factories,  mines,  etc.,  now  broadens  the  prohibition  so  as  to  include  several  other 
kinds  of  employment,  except  in  vacation  time. 

The  Louisiana  law  now  prohibits  the  employment, of  boys  under  12  and  girls  under 
14  in  factories,  etc.,  in  cities  and  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more. 

In  Massachusetts  a  standard  is  prescribed  for  those  to  come  up  to  who  are  required  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  as  ^  condition  of  employment. 

In  New  York  the  minimum  age  for  labor  in  or  about  mines  has  been  fixed  at  16 
years.     Females  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  mines  under  any  circumstances. 

185 
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In  Vermont  the  list  of  forbidden  employments  is  extended  to  include  railroad  and 
quarry  work,  and  no  child  under  16  is  permitted  to  engage  in  any  forbidden  employ- 
ment in  school  hours  imless  he  has  completed  the  9-year  elementary  school  course 
prepared  by  the  State  superintendent. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  table  to  note  the  provisions  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor  of  minors.    Such  regulations  are  now  very  general 

Many  States,  in  general  terms,  forbid,  or  permit  only  under  restrictions,  occupations 
dangerous  to  the  life,  limb,  morals,  or  health  of  children.  In  some  States  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  begging,  theatrical  and  circus  exhibitions,  on  dangerous  machinery, 
in  occupations  requiring  the  handling  of  intoxicating  liquors,  nightwork,  etc.,  is 
specifically  forbidden.  Where  the  employments  forbidden  are  not  specifically 
enumerated  the  enforcement  of  such  provisions  of  law  is  difficult,  from  lack  of  judicial 
interpretation  as  to  what  constitutes  an  employment  dangerous  to  life,  etc. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS. 


[For  further  Information  on  this  subject  see  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Office  for  1894-96,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  1469-1482;  1896-96,  II,  1363-1368;  1898-99,  I,  626-629;  1899-1900,11,2681-2684;  1901, 1, 161-213,  and  II, 
2396-2402;  1902.  II.  2363-2360.] 

Per  cent  of  total  common  sctiool  expenditure  used  for  transportation. 


Maine. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Connecticut. 

New  Jersey. 

School 
year. 

Expended 
for  trans- 
portation. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Expended 
for  trans- 
portation 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Expended 
for  trans- 
portation. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Expended 
fortrana- 
portation. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Expended 
for  trans- 
portation. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

1888-89  ... 

$22,118 
24,146 
30,649 
38,726 
60,690 
63,618 
76,606 
91,136 
106,317 
123,032 
127,409 
141,764 
161,773 
166,697 
178,298 
194,967 
213,221 

a29 
.29 
.30 
.42 
.62 
.64 
.72 
.77 
.86 
.90 
.92 
1.03 
1.07 
•  1.00 
1.18 
1.19 
1.18 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

.... 

1894-96 

$12,941 
18,429 
18,621 
18,306 
20,881 
26,492 
32,034 
36,663 
37,368 
43,687 

1.41 
1.73 
2.04 
1.96 
2.14 
2.47 
2.90 
3.34 
3.41 
3.71 

1886-96  ... 

$47,739 
28,818 
38,961 
60,118 
61,060 
64,037 
62,179 
66,726 
74,980 
77,868 

2.91 
1.81 
2.41 
3.20 
2.98 
a  13 
a46 
3.37 
3.60 
3.86 

1896^)7 

1897-98 

$11,416 
10,762 
9,817 
12,838 
16,101 
17,717 

ass 

.34 
.31 
38 
.46 
.60 

1808-^ 

1899-1900.. 

1900-1901.. 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 

6,436 
7  433 
8,727 
9,701 

0.06 
.09 
.10 
.10 

1904-6 

.10 

Annual  expenditure  per  pupil  transp<yrted. 


Vermont. 

Connecticut. 

School  year. 

Number  of 
pupils 
trans- 
ported. 

Average 
cost. 

Number  of 
pupUs 
trans- 
ported. 

Average 
cost. 

1894-95                                          

921 
1,347 
1,309 
1674 
1,662 
2,062 
2,640 
2,617 
2,636 
2,669 

$14.06 
13.68 
14.16 
11.63 
12.64 
12.86 
12.61 
14.63 
14.17 
16.37 

1896-96 

1896-97                               

1897-98 

849 
773 
639 

$13.46 

188S-99                             

13.91 

1899-1900 

16.  aft 

1900-1901 

780               16.46 

1901-2    

946               17.03 

1902-3               

1,148.             16.43 

1903-4 
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FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  following  table  gives  certain  particulars  of  the  laws  relating  to  fr^  text-bodos 
and  supplies  in  those  States  which  have  statutory  provision  upon  the  subject: 


state. 


Law  manda- 
tory or 
optional? 


What  shall  or  may  be  loaned 
free? 


Limited  to  what  pupila. grades, 
branches,  or  expenditure? 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 
Vermont 


Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island . . 


Connecticut  * . 
New  York.... 


New  Jersey . . . 

Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 


Maryland. 


District  of  Columbia  « 

West  Virginia 

Ohio 


Michigan. 


Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

lOWft 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nebraska 


Kansas 

Wyoming. 

Colorado . . 
Utah 


Idaho 

Washington. 


Mandatory. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Optional.. 
do 


Mandatory. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Optional. 

do 

....do... 


.do. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Mandatory . 


Optional . . . 
Mandatory. 


Optional 

MaJidatory.. 


Optional . 
..  .do.... 


Schoolbooks,  apparatus,  and 

appliances. 
Text-books  and  other  supplies 
Appliances,     supplies,     and 

text-books. 
Text-books  and  other  school 

supplies.^ 
Text-Dooks  and  other  school 

supplies. 

Text-books  *.!!! .  !.*.!!!!!!'..!!. 


Text-books  and  school  sup- 
plies. 
Books  and  school  supplies.. . . 
Text-books 


.do. 


Text-books  and  suppUes. 

Text-books 

Schoolbooks 


Text-books. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Books  and  supplies 

Schoolbooks 

Text-books  and  school  sup- 
plies. 

Text-hook«j 

Text-books  and  school  sup- 
plies. 

Text-books 

Text-books  and  supplies 


Text-books. 
...do 


t 


Not  limited. 

Do. 
To  certain  spedfled 

tary  branches. 
Not  Qmited. 

Do. 

Do. 
To  pupils  of  schools  in  union 

free  school  districts. 
Not  Umited. 

Do. 
To  pupils  (including  colored) 
of  public  schools  outside  of 
Wilmington. 
Introduced   into  the  grades 
successively,  beginning  with 
the  first.    Annual  expendi- 
ture limited  to  Ilfi0,0(»,  ap- 
propriated by  the  State. 
To  grades  below  high  school. 
Not  limited. 

To  the  elementary  branches 
specified  in  the  compulsory- 
attendance  law. 
To  certain  specified  elemen- 
tary branches. 
Not  limited. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
To    pupils    of  schools   below 

high  school. 
Notllmited. 

Do. 


a  Including  tools,  implements,  and  materials  used  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  cooking. 

&  An  act  of  19a5  requires  every  town  that  has  not  hitherto  voted  on  the  question  of  free  text-hooks  to 
take  such  vote. 

r  No  law  upon  the  subiect.  Congress  makes  annually  the  necessary  appropriation  upou  the  estimate 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  relating  to  temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools: 

EXPULNATION  OF  CHABA,CTKR8. 

M— The  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  ol  alcoholic  drinks  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  is  Xandatory  in  the  public  schools. 

TT— It  must  be  Taught  in  the  same  manner  and  as  Thoroughly  as  other  required  branchfis. 

TE— Teachers  must  pass  a  satisfactory  Xzamination  in  this  subject  as  a  condition  of  emplojrment. 

A— The  study  must  be  taught  in  All  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds. 

AA— It  is  required  of  All  pupils  in  All  schools. 

PRB— Pi^Us  able  to  Bead  must  be  taught  by  means  of  text  Books  on  the  subject. 

1/5-20  (or  1/4-20)— The  text-books  on  physiology  for  primary  and  intermediate  schools  must  give 
one-flfth  (or  one-fourth)  their  space  to  this  subject,  and  those  for  high  schools  at  least  80  pages. 

8A— Text-books  must  give  Space  Adequate  to  the  subject. 

P£— Pupils  must  be  Examined  and  tested  in  their  knowledge  of  this  subject  before  being  promoted 
to  higher  grades. 

8R— County  or  city  Superintendent  must  Beport  to  State  superintendent  to  what  extent  this  law  has 
been  complied  with. 

TC— Teacher  must  Certify  in  school  register  before  returning  same  at  the  end  of  the  term,  whether  this 
law  has  been  complied  with  in  his  school  or  grade. 

TN— The  subject  must  be  Taught  in  Vormal  schools,  teachers'  training  classes,  and  institutes. 

P— The  statute  specifies  a  Penalty  for  violation.  In  other  States  it  is  punishable  under  some  general 
penal  statute. 

n— A  minimum  Vumber  of  lessons  per  week  and  year  is  specified. 

♦Above  primary. 

®  All  pupils  whose  capacity  will  admit. 

5  Above  the  fourth  grade. 


State  or  Territory. 

Statutory  provisions. 

Alabama 

.M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

TT 
TT 
TT 

TB 
TB 
TB 
TE 

AA 
AA 
AA 
AA 

AA 
AA 

1.1..'      1 

Alaska 

PRB 
PRE 

•  •   'r      1 

P 
P 

Arizona 

1 

Arkansas 

1 

SR  1 

California 

1           1 

Colorado 

TT 

'  tt" 

"   TT    ■ 
ffn 

■'tt* 

TT 

*tt" 
"tt" 

TT 
TT 

TE 
TE 
TE 
TE 
TE* 
TE 
TE 
TE 
TE 
TE 

PRB 

1 

P 
P 

Connecticut 



TN 

Delaware 

AA 
AA 

PRB 
PRB 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

■ 

Georgia 

AA 

SR 

1 

Idaho 

1 

Illinois 

AA 
AA 
AA 
AA 
AA 

PRB 

1/5-20 

TN        P 

Indiana 

p 
p 
p 

Indian  Territory' 

PRB 

1 

Iowa 

1 

SR' 

Kansas 

1 

Kentucky 

1 

1 

Louisiana 

TE 
TE 

'  te" 

TE 
TE 

A 

AA 
A» 
AA 
AA 

' 

Maine              

*  r  ' 

Maryland 

PRB 

1 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

PRB 

1/4-20 

TC 

p 

Minnesota 

SR 

P 

Mississippi 

i 

Missouri 

A 

1           i 

Montana 

Nebraska 

TE 

A 

t 

Nevada 

:'::.':. :.:.l::.:. 

j 

New  Hampshire 

TT 
TT 
TT 
TTn 

'  te"' 

TE 
TE 

A* 
A  A 
A  A 
A 

1 

p 

New  Jersey.                       .  .  . 

PRB 
PRB 
PRB 

SA 

1 

New  Mexico 

, 

New  York.               

J/5-20 

PE   1    SR 

TN 

p 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota         

TT 
TT 
TT 
TT 
TT 

TE 
TE 
TE 

"te" 

; 

Ohio 

A  A 
AA 
AA 
AA 
A 
A 
.  AA 
AA 
A 
A 

1 

PE 

TN 

p 

Oklahoma                

PRB 
PRBn 

p 

Oregon 

TC 
SR 

Pennsylvania        

p 

Rhode  Island 

.::::;"i:::::::: 

South  Carolina 

1 

South  Dakota 

*  TT 
TT 

TE 
TE 
TE 

*PRB   |- 1/4^20 

•SR 

•  P 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

1 

1 

Vermont 



Virginia 

TT 

•PRB 



Washington 

p 

West  Virginia 

TT 

TE 
TE 
TE 



AA 
AA 
A* 

i ::: 

p 

Wisconsin 

:::::. ..l..:...::i: 

Wyoming 

1       1 

SR 



p 

1 1 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

IFrom  the  report  of  Marion  Lawrence,  general  secretary  for  the  Eleventh  International  Sonday  School 
Convention,  Toronto,  Canada,  June  23-27, 1906.] 


Statistics  presented  to  the  several  international  Sunday  school  conventions. 


Sunday 
schools. 


Teachers. 


Scholara. 


Total. 


Baltimore  (May  11-13, 1875): 

United  States 

Canada 

Atlanta  (Apr.  17-19, 1878): 

United  States 

Canada 

Toronto  (June  22-24, 1881) : 

United  States 

British  America 

Louisville  (June  11-13, 1884): 

United  States 

British  America 

Chicago  (June  1-3, 1887) : 

United  States 

British  America 

Pittsburg  (June  24-27, 189Q) : 

United  States 

British  America 

St.  Louis  (Aug.  31-Sept.  2, 1803): 

United  States 

British  America 

Boston  (June  23-26, 1896) : 

United  States 

British  America 

Atlanta  (Apr.  26-30, 1899): 

United  States 

British  America 

Mexico 

Denver  (June  26-30, 1902) : 

United  States 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  a 

Mexico  a 

West  Indiesa 

Central  Americaa 

Toronto  (June  23-27, 1905) : 

United  States 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  « 

Mexico 

West  Indiesa 

Central  America^ 

Total  North  America 


64,871 
4,401 

78,046 
5,395 

84,730 
5,640 

96,303 
5,213 

99,860 
6,448 

108,039 
7,000 

123, 173 
8,745 

132,639 
9,450 

137,293 

10,627 

319 

139,501 

10,220 

353 

319 

2,306 

231 

140,619 

10,760 

353 

319 

2,306 

231 

154,693 


753,060 
35,746 

853,100 
41,603 

932,283 
42,912 

1,043,718 
45,511 

1,106,265 
52,938 

1,151,340 
58,086 

1,305,939 
71,796 

1,396,506 
79,861 

1,399,711 

81,874 

723 

1,417,580 

92,156 

2,374 

723 

10,709 

677 

1,461,866 

85,632 

2,374 

1,266 

10,769 

577 

1,562,473 


5,790,683 
271,381 

6,504,054 
339,943 

6,820,835 
356,330 

7,666,833 
387,966 

8,048,462 
440,963 

8,649,131 
407,113 

9,718,432 
599,040 

10,890,092 
660,714 

11,327,856 

680,208 

9,259 

11,474,441 

685,870 

22,766 

9,259 

111,335 

5,741 

11,329,253 

664,235 

22,766 

13,7^ 

111,335 

5,741 

12,167,127 


6,543,743 
407,126 

7,357,154 
381,636 

7,753,118 
399,242 

8,712,851 
433,477 

9,166,727 
493,921 

9,800,471 
565,199 

11,024,371 
670,837 

12,286,600 
746,576 

12,727,669 

732,062 

9,962 

13,151,091 

786,654 

26,140 

10,062 

122,104 

6,218 

13,209,114 

790,566 

25,140 

15,063 

122,104 

6,318 

14,168,306 


a  1896  statistics. 

Triennial  Statistical  Report  made  to  the  Eleventh  International  Sunday  School  Conven- 
txour  Toronto^  Canada^  June  2S-27, 1905. 

[It  is  not  claimed  that  these  statistics  are  complete  or  accurate.  They  are  the  sum  ol  such  statistics 
as  have  been  sent  in  from  the  States,  Provinces,  and  Territories.  They  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
conservative.  All  reports  made  to  the  international  convention  include  the  Sunday  schools  of  the 
colored  people.] 


Sunday 
schools. 

Membership. 

Gain 

since 

last 

report. 

Loss 

since 

last 

report. 

Date 

of 
this 

re- 
port. 

1905 
1902 
1905 
1905 

1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 

United  States. 

Offlcere 

and 
teachen. 

Scholara. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment.a 

Remarks. 

Alabama 

4,316 
39 
97 

2,760 

1,181 
497 
921 

1,059 
400 

18,685 
157 
780 

31,600 

11,862 
5,687 
9,635 

16,620 
5,405 

168,172 
2,047 
6,943 

240,840 

93,396 
65,899 
•      73,183 
113,527 
42,937 

271,390 
2,204 
7,983 

281,105 

110,340 
76,403 
92,286 

139,877 
49,969 

29,140 

Partly  estimated. 

Alaska 

Ari3M>na. 

1,653 
116,143 

28,977 
17,066 
14,977 

"4,' 637* 

*i6;i23" 

Fairly  accurate. 

Arkansas 

CaUfomia: 

North 

Do. 

South 

Do 

Colorado 

Do. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Do. 
Complete. 

a  Where  the  total  enrollment  column  exceeds  the  stun  of  the  two  preceding  columns,  the  home 
department  membership  is  included. 
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Triennial  SUUistical  Report  made  to  the  Eleventh  International  Sunday  School  Conven 
tioHf  Toronto y  Canada^  June  23-27,  1905 — Continued. 


United  States. 


Sunday 
schools. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho. 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory . . 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylyania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Viiglnhi 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

Hawaii 

Philippines 

Porto  Rico 


Total 


CANADA. 


Alberta 

Assinlboia 

British  Columbia. . 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick... 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Saskatchewan 

Quebec 


Total. 


Newfoundland  and 
Labrador. 

Mexico 

West  Indies 

Central  America. . . 


Total 

Grand  total. 


252 

2,400 
4,616 

205 
7,878 
1,200 
5,277 
4,458 
4,305 
3,181 

820 
1,200 
1,982 
1,900 
4,538 
1,084 
2,025 
6,768 

321 

2,763 

42 

674 

2,334 

96 

5,951 

7,000 

884 
8,057 
1,340 
1,100 
10,158 

344 
4,703 
1,007 
4,870 
5,501 

121 

677 
4,800 
1,617 
3,467 
6,000 

124 

230 


200 

500 

150 

710 

1,073 

1,261 

6,089 

202 

20 
545 


10,760 


353 

434 

2,306 
231 


3,324 


154,593 


Membership. 


Officers 

and 
teachers. 


6,825 

12, 119 
35,778 

1,445 
94,112 

7,200 
68,501 
45,867 
41,359 
24,591 

4,000 

8,540 
26,628 
37, 131 
49,011 
19,272 
11,444 
64,520 

2,247 

30,764 

286 

6,867 
39,404 
650 
96,000 
40,000 

7,868 

121,032 

13,480 

14,300 

158,772 

6,150 
42,080 

7,018 

39  849 

42,923 

902 

6,975 
55,400 
12,916 
25,001 
20,000 
885 

1,413 


(*) 


1,451,855 


1,500 
1,400 
2,000 
6,509 
6,613 
8,513 
64,011 
1,202 

100 
4,784 


85,632 


Scholars. 


46,667 

94,870 
253,410 

11,627 
607,630 

60,000 
517, 146 
317,401 
296,273 
206,969 

65,000 

59,516 
203,997 
259,727 
370,707 
178,614 
101,280 
629,920 

17,384 

168,764 

2,208 

41,321 
307,994 
5,020 
911,619 
390,000 

69,768 
749,033 

79,016 

00,000 
1,285,228 

44,419 
340,303 

48,911 

286,266 

343,024 

8,799 

43,716 
330,000 
107,109 
181, 194 
400,000 
6,769 

15,840 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


^■:\. 


56,313 

106,989 

"^  188 

L.;.J54 

,^71 

JOO 

>^i",  as 
>.:'^!i43 

MV.  ^4 
1^0.573 
f4),350 
74,511 
'i34,l08 
JZi,  S17 


708 
724 
►43 
a81 


LI  ^.1 ,068 
■2. '44 

^  m 

(32 
135 

l,i.^..,,65 
4;ki.iJ0O 

71.417 
i«ifS.U29 

'.J:^.;t47 

W-MO 

l,4!-Ji..S12 

..J.«2 
:;sL'.  :JU8 

57,J81 
296,215 
386,943 

10,130 

66,336 
386,440 
122,223 
209,330 
421,060 
7,832 

17,253 


Gain 

since 

last 

report. 


12,217 
47,865 
38,357 


42,020 
1,833 


062,453 


4,746 


10,334 


2,302 
1,924 


49,888 
6,661 
63,617 
34,347 
11,262 
21,876 


2,963 


1,832 


27,575 
36,840 


Ijoaa 

since 

last 

report. 


48,894 
6,852 
12,308 


97,096 


1,666 
2,113 


177,206 


3,436 


a  6, 764 


Date 

of 
this 

re- 
port. 


50,662 
136 


1902 

1898 
1899 
1902 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1902 
1905 
1005 
1905 
1902 
1906 
1902 
1906 
1899 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1905 
1899 
1905 
1902 
1902 
1905 
1905 
1902 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 


(») 


(*) 


1,329,253   13,209,114  1618,871  1486,708 


15,000 
12,000 
15,000 
39,812 
51,055 
67,767 
437,087 
9,326 

1,000 
36,189 


684,235 


2,374 

1,266 

10.769 

677 


14,966 


1,552,473 


22,766 

13,797 

111,335 

6,741 


163,639 


12,167,127 


16,540 
13,400 
17,100 
47,333 
60,338 
79,197 
501,088 
11,246 

1,100 
43,224 


790,666 


25,140 

16,063 

122,104 

6.318 


168,625 


14,168,305 


9,800 


4,459 


7,545 


1,472 


10,768 
"946' 


.|  6,812 


1905 
1901 
1902 
1905 
1905 
1905 
19a5 
1906 

1906 
1905 


21,804  I  38,992 


4,981 


4,981 


646,666  624,700 


1896 

1906 
1896 
1898 


Remarks. 


Estimate. 
Accurate. 
Estimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 

Do! 

Do. 
Estimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 

Do. 
Accurate. 

Fairly  accurate. 
Estimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 
Estimate. 
Partly  estimated. 
Fairly  accurate. 

Do. 
Accurate. 
Fairly  accurate. 

Do. 
Estimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 
Accurate. 
Fairly  accurate. 
Estimate. 
Accurate. 

Do. 

Fairly  accurate. 

Estimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 

Estimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 

Estimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 


Estimate. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fairly  accurate. 

Do. 
Partly  estimated. 
Falrlv  accurate. 

Estimate. 
Fairly  accurate. 


Accurate. 

Fairly  accurate. 
Estimate. 
Do. 


a  Protestant  evangelical  schools  only  reported— this  accounts  largely  for  decrease. 
b  Included  In  the  West  Indies. 
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Sunday  school  staiiitics  of  all  nations. 

[The  following  statistics  were  compiled  for  the  Centennial  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  London,  1903. 
They  were  revised  for  the  World's  Sunday  School  Conyention,  held  at  Jerusalem  In  1S04.  The  statistics 
from  North  America  are  revised  to  date.] 


Country. 


Sunday 
schools. 

Teatdiers. 

Scholars. 

Total. 

53,600 

674,123 

7,300,340 

7,974,468 

239 

643 

10,572 

11,216 

83 

403 

4,616 

5,019 

35 

140 

1,576 

1,716 

990 

4,610 

72,800 

77,410 

7,611 

12,928 

166,140 

178, 06B 

1,475 

8,876 

61,200 

66.076 

7,712 

39,872 

826,341 

866,213 

4 

7 

180 

187 

2,020 

2,092 

206,000 

211,092 

261 

823 

12,160 

12,963 

1,000 

3,600 

75,000 

78,600 

18 

70 

1,419 

1,480 

83 

785 

15,679 

16,464 

90 

181 

6,419 

5,600 

6,000 

20,300 

900,000 

320,300 

1,762 

7,490 

122,567 

130,057 

30 

1?0 

1,420 

1,500 

8,719 

14,952 

333,776 

348,728 

107 

440 

4,876 

5,316 

16 

64 

809 

873 

105 

1,053 

6,264 

6,317 

1,074 

7,606 

44,085 

51,540 

516 

4,260 

25,833 

30,063 

4,246 

8,465 

161,394 

109,849 

140,519 

1,451,855 

11,329,263 

13,209,114 

10,760 

85,632 

664,235 

790,566 

363 

2,374 

22,766 

25,140 

2,306 

10,760 

111,335 

122,104 

231 

577. 

6,741 

6,318 

434 

1,266 

13,797 

16,063 

360 

3,000 

160,000 

153,000 

7,468 

54,670 

695,031 

649,701 

1,474 

2,700 

42,909 

45,009 

230 

1,413 

16,840 

17,253 

210 

800 

10,000 

10.800 

262,131 

2,426,888 

22,739,323 

26,614,916 

Europe: 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Austria-Hungary 

Bdglum 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

SwltEerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Asia: 

India,  including  Ceylon 

Persia 

Slam 

China 

Japan 

Turkey  In  Asia 

Africa 

North  America: 

United  States 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 

West  Indies 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

Oceania: 

Australasia 

Fiji  Islands 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Other  islands 

Total 
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STATISTICS   FROM   COLORED   SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

In  our  present  condition  of  organization  it  is  quite  impossible  to  secure  accurate  sta- 
tistics of  the  colored  Sunday  schools.  They  are  included  in  the  statistics  for  the  white 
schools  in  the  preceding  tables.  We  have  now  fairly  good  organization  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  likewise  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  a  partial  organization  in  Viiginia, 
all  under  the  general  direction  of  our  negro  field  workers. 

WHAT  OUR  STATISTICS   SHOW. 

1.  A  very  slight  gain  in  the  number  of  Sunday  schools  and  in  the  total  enrollment. 

2.  Much  inaccuracy  in  the  reports,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  12  States 
report  a  gain  or  loss  of  about  40,000  each  as  compared  with  the  last  statistics  presented, 
while  one  State  shows  a  gain  of  117,000,  and  another  shows  a  loss  of  237,000.  These  fig- 
ures simply  mean  great  inaccuracy  somewhere,  either  with  present  or  former  reports. 

3.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  States  oi^ganized. 

4.  That  we  have  held  about  14,000  Sunday  school  conventions  during  the  past  year, 
or  probably  40,000  conventions  during  the  triennium. 

5.  A  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  primary  unions. 

6.  Nearly  12,000  primary  departments  reporting  separate  rooms. 

7.  A  gain  of  about  25  per  cent  in  the  home  department. 

8.  A  gain  of  about  100  per  cent  in  the  membership  of  the  teacher  training  classes. 

9.  A  gain  of  120  per  cent  in  the  number  of  teacher  training  graduates. 

10.  Nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  cradle  rolls  reporting,  with 
198,223  members. 

11.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  schools  observing  decision  day. 

12.  Nineteen  States  and  Provinces  reporting  temperance  departments.  The  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  leads  in  this  department. 

13.  Eighteen  States  report  3,337  International  Bible  Reading  Association  members. 

14.  Eighty-nine  workers  are  employed  by  our  associations  on  full  time  and  59  on  part 
time. 

15.  There  is  a  gain  of  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  teachers'  meetings. 

16.  The  additions  to  the  churches  from  the  Sunday  schools  show  up  better  than 
before,  even  with  many  States  not  reported. 

LIST  OF  EDUCATIONAL   PERIODICALS   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES   ON 
FILE  IN  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 


Alabama. 

Birmingham,   Educational   Exchange,   M.,   1605, 
vol.  20. 

A  rkansas. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  School  Journal,  M.,  1905, 
vol.  10. 

Cali/omia. 

San  Francisco,  Sierra  Educational  News,  M.,  1906, 

vol.  1. 
San  Francisco,  Western  Journal  of  Education,  M., 

1905,  vol.  10. 

Colorado. 

Denver,  Colorado  School  Journal,  M.,  1905,  vol.  21. 
Denver,    Rocky   Mountain   Educator,   M.,   1906, 
vol.  12. 

Florida. 

Cialnesvllle,  Florida  School  Exponent,  M.,  1905, 
vol.  13. 


IllinoU. 

Bloomington,  School  and  Home  Education,  M., 

1906,  VOL  26. 
Chicago,  Board  of  Education  Bulletin,  M.,  190S, 

series  1. 
Chicago,  Elementary  School  Teacher,  M.,  1905, 

vol.  6. 
Chicago,  Home  Education,  M.,  1906,  vol  2. 
Chicago,  Kindergarten  Magazine,  M.,  1906,  voL  IS. 
Chicago,  School  Review,  M.,  1906,  vol.  13. 
Chicago,  Teachers'  Federation  Bulletin,  W.,  1905, 

vol.  6. 
Oak  Park,  School  Century,  M.,  1906,  vol.  1. 
TaylorviUe,  School  News  and  Practical  Educator, 

M.,  1906,  vol.  19. 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis,  EducatorJournal,  M.,  1905,  vol.  A. 

Iowa. 

Charles  City,  Iowa  Teacher,  M.,  1905,  vol.  19. 
Des  Moines,  Midland  Schools,  M.,  1906,  vol.  20. 
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Kansas. 

Hntdiiiiaon,  KAOtas  Educator,  M.,  1005,  yoI.  3. 
Topeka,  Western  School  Journal,  M.,  1005,  voL  22. 

Kentucky. 

Lexington,  Southern  School  Journal,  M.,  1905, 

VOL  16. 

Lwiisiana. 

New  Orleans,  Teac^rs'  Outlook,  M.,  1005,  toL  6. 
New  OrleanB,  Louisiana  School  Review,  M.,  1005, 
VOL  13. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore,  Maryland  Educational  JoumaL  M., 
1005,  voL  1. 

Ma9MachuseU». 

•Boston,  Amorloan  Primary  Teacher,  M.,  1006, 

vol.  24. 
Boston,  Education,  If.,  1005,  vol.  26. 
Boston,  Journal  of  Education,  W.,  1006,  voL  62. 
Boston,  Popular  Educator,  M.,  1005,  voL  23. 
Boston,  Primary  Education,  M.,  1005,  voL  13. 
Springfield,    Kindeigarten    Review,    M.,    1006, 

voL  16. 
Worcester,    Pedagogical    Seminary,    Qu.,    1005, 

vol.  12. 

Jlidiigan. 

Lansing,  Moderator  Topics,  W.,  1005,  voL  26. 
Minnesota. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  School  Journal,  M.,  1005, 

VOLS. 
Minneapolis,  School  Education,  M.,  1005,  voL  24. 

Mieeouri. 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri  School  Journal,  M.,  1006, 

vol.  22. 
St.   Louis,  Evangelish-Lutherisohes  Schulblatt, 

M.,  1005,  vol.  40. 

Nebnuka. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  Teacher,  M.,  1005,  voL  8. 
New  York. 

Albany,  American  Education  from  Kindergarten 

to  CoUege,  M.,  1005,  vol.  0. 
Dansville,    Normal    Instructor    and    Teachers' 

World,  M.,  1905,  vol.  15. 
New  York,  American  School  Board  Journal,  M., 

1005,  voL  31. 
New  York,  Educational  Foundations,  M.,  1905, 

vol.  17. 
New  York,  Educational  Review,  M.,  1005,  voL  30. 
New  York,  New  Education,  M.,  1005,  voL  18. 
New  York,  School,  M.,  1005,  vol.  17. 
New  York,  School  Journal,  M.,  1005,  voL  71. 
New  York,  Teachers'  Magazine,  M.,  1905,  voL  28. 
Syracuse,  School  Bulletin,  M.,  1005,  vol.  32. 
Syracuse,  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  M.,  1005,  voL  18. 


Ohio. 

Athens,  Ohio  Teacher.  M.,  1005,  voL  26. 
Cincinnati,  Public  School  JournaL  Semimo.,  1005, 

vol.  45. 
Cleveland,  School  Topics,  M.,  1006,  voL  1. 
Columbus,  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  M.,  1006, 

VOL  54. 

OklaJiofna. 

Oklahoma  dty.  School  Herald,  M.,  1005,  vol.  13. 

Oreffon. 

Salem,  Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly,  M.,  1005,  voLlO. 

Pennsylvania. 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  M.,  1005, 

VOL  54. 
Philadelphia,  The  Teacher,  M.,  1005,  voL  9. 

South  Dakota. 

Madison,  Journal  of  Education,  M.,  1005,  vol.  7. 
MitcheU,  South  Dakota  Educator,  M.,  1005,  voLlO. 

Tennessee. 

Chattanooga,  Southern  Educational  Review,  M., 

1005,  VOL  2. 
Nashville,  Progressive  Teacher,  M.,  1005,  vol.  11. 

Texas. 

Dallas,  Texas  School  Journal,  M..  1005,  vol.  23. 
Dallas,  Texas  School  Magazine,  M.,  1905,  voL  8. 

Virginia. 

Richmond,   Virginia   School   Journal,   M.,    1005, 
VOL  14. 

Washin0on. 

Seattle,  Northwest  Journal  of  Education,   M., 

1005,  vol.  17. 

West  Virginia. 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  School  Journal,  M., 

1006,  vol.  34. 

Wisconsin. 

Madison,  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  M., 

1905,  voL  37. 
Milwaukee,   Catholic   School  Journal,   M..   1906, 

VOL  5. 
Milwaukee,  Lutherlsche  Schulzeitung,  Bimo.,  1905, 

VOL  31. 
Milwaukee,  Paedagogische  Monatshefte,  M.,  1905» 

vol.  6. 
Milwaukee,    Western   Teacher   (The),   M.,    lOOfi^ 

VOL  14. 

Wyoming. 

Sheridan,   Wyoming  School  Journal,   M..   1905, 
voL2. 
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RELIGIOUS  EXERCI3ES  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  relating  to  religious  exercises  in  the  public  schools  in  1904  of  1,098  cities  of 
more  than  4,000  population. 
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Religious  exercises  at  the 
opening  of  school. 

Bible  read. 

Other 
exer- 
dses.o 

States  and  Territories. 

Con- 
ducted. 

Prohib- 
ited. 

II 

3 

1 

i 

O 

♦3 

II 

s 

r 

1 

1 

i 

6 

United  States 

1,008 

830 

268 

162 

936 

4 

818 

800 

794 

60 

630 

827 

916 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division  

449 
79 
103 
401 
66 

25 
16 
9 

103 
17 
40 
81 
48 

111 

1 
7 
1 

11 
11 
11 
15 
17 
6 

18 

10 

16 

9 

7 

35 

7 

1 

1 

79 
49 
61 
51 
35 
18 
36 
32 
2 
4 
11 
23 

6 
2 
10 
2 
2 
6 

404 
74 
63 

280 
9 

26 
16 
8 
103 
16 
36 
60 
46 
96 

1 
6 
1 

10 
11 
11 
15 
16 
4 

16 
9 

14 
6 
1 

11 
4 
1 
1 

70 

44 

49 

33 

0 

7 

28 

19 

1 

3 

6 

20 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
1 

45 

6 

40 

121 

67 

0 
0 

1 
0 
1 
4 

22 
2 

16 

0 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 

2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
24 
3 
0 
0 

9 
6 
12 
18 
36 
11 

iS 

1 

I 

3 

6 
2 
6 
2 
2 
4 

26 
1 

12 
74 
40 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
2 
17 
1 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 
0 
2 
2 
6 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
4 

11 
36 
10 
2 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
2 
4 
0 
2 
4 

423 
78 
91 

327 
17 

26 
16 
8 

103 
17 
38 
64 
47 

106 

1 
7 
1 

11 
11 
11 
16 
16 
6 

17 
9 

15 
7 
6 

29 
7 
1 
1 

77 
40 
67 
40 
0 
8 
34 
22 
2 
4 
11 
23 

0 
0 
6 
2 
0 
1 

0 
0 
2 
2 
0 

402 
73 
60 

276 
8 

302 
72 
60 

268 
8 

393 
70 
56 

267 
8 

28 
2 
2 

17 

1 

263 
25 
44 

168 
60 

391 
76 
62 

286 
13 

400 
70 
81 

338 
26 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

; 

•0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

26 
16 
8 
103 
16 
36 
60 
44 
96 

10 
11 
11 
16 
14 

16 
14 

70 

44 

47 

32 

0 

8 

27 

17 

1 

3 

6 

20 

0 
0 
4 

0 
0 

1 

24 
14 
8 
103 
16 
36 
64 
42 
96 

1 
6 
1 

10 
11 
11 
15 
13 
4 

-16 
9 
14 
6 
1 
9 
4 
1 
1 

70 
43 
45 
32 
0 
7 

26 
17 
1 
3 
6 
19 

0 
0 
4 

0 
0 

1 

24 
14 
8 
103 
16 
36 
64 
43 
96 

1 
6 
0 
10 
11 
11 
14 
13 
4 

16 
9 

11 
6 

1 
8 
4 

1 
1 

70 
43 
45 
32 
0 
7 

26 
16 
1 
3 
6 
19 

0 
0 

4 
0 
0 

1 

2 

1 
1 
5 
7 
3 
11 
2 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

4 

3 
5 
0 

? 

3 
0 
0 

8 

1 

0 
0 

s 

0 
0 

4 

8 
1 
94 
2 
10 
48 
46 
40 

1 
2 
1 
7 
4 
0 
3 
4 
3 

7 
5 
4 

3 
5 
17 

1 
1 
1 

19 
16 
21 
9 
35 
14 
17 
14 
0 
2 
1 
11 

5 
2 
6 
0 
2 
3 

26 
16 
7 

96 
16 
36 
56 
47 
94 

1 
6 
1 

10 
11 
11 
15 
16 
4 

15 
9 

13 
6 
0 

12 
6 
1 
1 

71 
44 
61 
36 

1 
7 
30 
18 
1 
3 
7 
18 

0 
1 
5 
0 
0 
3 

20 

Now  Hampshire 

13 

Vermont 

7 

Massachusetts 

91 

Rhode  Island 

16 

Connecticut 

34 

New  York 

70 

New  Jersey 

46 

Pennsylvania 

103 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

1 

Maryland 

5 

District  of  Columbia 

Vlrglnhi 

1 
10 

West  VliKlnla 

11 

North  Carolina 

11 

South  Carolina 

16 

Georgia 

11 

Florida 

6 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

16 

Tennessee 

9 

Alabama 

13 

Mississippi 

8 

Louisiana 

5 

Texas 

22 

Arkansas 

6 

Oklahoma 

1 

Indian  Territory 

1 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

73 

Indiana 

47 

Illinois 

63 

Michigan 

44 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

16 
8 

Iowa 

34 

Missouri 

27 

North  Dakota 

2 

South  Dakota 

4 

Nebraska 

0 

Kansas 

21 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

2 

Wyoming 

2 

Colorado" 

7 

New  Mexico 

1 

Arizona 

0 

Utah 

3 

Nevada 

Idaho 

2 

7 

6 

26 

0 
0 
0 
3 

2 

7 

6 

22 

2 

7 

0 

22 

0 
0 
6 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
6 
4 

19 

0 
0 
0 
3 

2 

Washington 

3 

Oregon 

0 

California 

6 

Alaska 

Hawaii.    .  . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

alnolodlng  prayers  chanted  and  hymns  sung  as  muslosi  exercises. 
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Regulations  c<mcem%ng  corporal  punishment  in  public  schools  in  cities  of  100^000  or  more 

inhabitants. 


City. 


Refculation. 


Authority. 


Allegheny,  Pa. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore^  Md 

Boston,  Mass. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio... 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Fall  River,  Mass  . . 


Indianapolis,  Ind. . 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo . . 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Louisville,  Ky... 
Memphis,  Tenn., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Minneapolis,  Minn . 


To  be  ayoided  when  obedience  and  good  order  can 
be  preserved  by  milder  measures.  Full  and  ac- 
curate record  required  to  be  kept,  which  at  all 
times  must  be  subject  to  inspection  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  board  or  a  parent  of  a  pupil  in  attend- 
ance. 

Restricted  to  pupils  below  high  school  Only  al- 
lowed when  ordered  by  principal.  The  latter  is 
required  to  keep  an  accurate  record  and  to  re- 
port each  case  to  board  of  education  through  the 
superintendent. 

Forbidden 

Forbidden  In  high  schools  and  kindergartens  and 
as  to  girls  In  any  school.  In  any  case,  restricted 
to  blows  upon  the  hand  with  a  rattan.  Each 
case  must  be  reported  through  the  principal  to 
the  superintendent. 

The  schools  must  be  governed,  as  far  as  possible, 
without  corporal  punishment;  special  permis- 
sion of  the  superintendent  necessary  for  any 
other  than  a  principal  or  an  assistant  principal 
to  administer  punishment. 

Forbidden 


May  not  be  inflicted  for  failures  in  lessons  or 
recitations.  Blows  on  head  or  ylolent  shaking 
of  pupils  prohibited. 

Forbidden,  except  in  undassifled  schools,  where  it 
is  permitted  when  principal  and  superintendent 
consent. 

Allowed  when  all  other  means  have  failed  To  be 
Inflicted  in  schoolroom  by  pupil's  teacher,  the 
principal  being  the  iudge  of  special  cases. 

Teachers  are  required  to  consult  with  and  to  get 
the  approval  of  the  ];>rincipal  before  administer- 
ing corporal  punishment.  The  child's  parent 
and  the  superintendent  must  be  promptly  in- 
formed by  letter. 

Must  be  avoided  if  possible.  Must  not  be  inflicted 
without  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  principal. 

May  be  inflicted  when  milder  measures  fail.  Must 
not  ordinarily  be  administered  in  presence  of 
school.  Record  of  each  punishment  and  ofTense 
must  be  sent  to  superintendent  for  inspection  of 
the  board. 

Must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  May  be  in- 
flicted only  in  presence  of  principal,  and  must 
be  immediately  reported  by  him  to  superintend- 
ent. 

Forbidden 


Newark,  N.  J. 


May  be  inflicted  in  cases  of  flagrant  offenses,  and 
then  onlv  after  duly  notifying  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  intended  punishment;  and  if  parent  or 
guardian  will  administer  punishment,  so  as  to 
prosorve  discipline  of  the  school,  teacher  must 
inflict  no  additional  punishment.  Must  not  be 
inflicted  in  presence  of  school,  but  at  the  close  of 
session  andin  presenc»of  two  other  teachers  or 
the  superintendent. 

Must  be  avoided  if  possible;  switch  or  strap  to  be 
used;  blows  upon  face  or  head  forbidden. 

Forbidden 

Must  be  avoided  when  good  order  can  be  preserved 
b^  milder  measures. 

Pennitted  as  last  resort  by  principal  only.  Ex- 
cessive  punishment  and  lonely  confinement 
prohibited.  Must  not  be  inflicted  In  presence 
of  class.  All  cases  must  be  reported  monthly 
to  superintendent. 

PemUtted  only  when  all  other  means  fail.  Prin- 
dpai  only  may  inflict  corporal  punishment; 
then  only  when  i>arents  give  written  consent. 
Each  case  must  be  reported  by  principal  to  su- 
perintendent. 

Forbidden 


Rules,  Art.  Ill,  sec.  7,  and 
Art.  IV,  sec.  3,  contained 
in  Annual  Rei>ort,  ]90i 
pp.  151  and  152. 


Rules  (Annual  Report,  1903» 
pp.  82-104),  sees.  58, 50. 


Rules,  1901.  p.  17,  art.  181. 
Rules  and  Reeulations,  1904, 
sees.  196  and  218. 


Charter  and  Ordinances, 
1806,  Chap.  XIV,  p.  218, 
sec.  39. 


Rules  and  Regulations,  1898; 

p.  38,  sec.  62. 
Annual  Report,  1896,  p.  199, 

sec.  84. 

Handbook,  1904,  pp.  92  and 
94,  sees.  22,  23. 

Report,  1891,  p.  136,  sees.  27, 
28. 

Rules,  1903,  Rule  XV,  sees. 
14  and  16. 


Manual.  1905,  p.  109,  rules  90 

and  92c. 
Rules  and  R^ulations,  1894, 

p.  13,  sec.  46. 


Manual,  1901 ,  p.  51 ,  sec.  11. 


New  Jersey  School  Laws, 

r,  p.  46,  sec.  106. 
and  Regulations,  1896, 
p.  24,  sec.  88. 


Report,  1904,  p.  174,  sec.  87. 

Manual,  1905,  p.  33,  rule  3. 
Manual,  1898,  p.  53,  sec.  48. 

Rules  and  Regulations,  1901, 
p.  49,  Art.  Xrv,  sees.  7,  8. 


Report,  1904,  p.  155,  sec.  6. 


New  Jersey  School  Laws, 
1902,  p.  46,  sec.  106. 
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Regylations  concerning  corporal  punishment  in  public  schools  in  cities  of  100^000  or  more 

inhabitants — Conti  nued . 


,Clty. 


Regulation. 


Authority. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


New  Orleftns,  La  . . 


New  York,  N.y., 
Omaba,  Nebr. 

Paterson,  N.  J... 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. . . 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
8t.  Joseph.  Mo. . . 


6t.  Louis,  Mo. 


May  be  administered,  with  consent  of  principal, 
in  extreme  cases  onl  v,  but  never  at  same  session 
of  school  at  which  the  offense  was  committed. 
Cases  to  be  reported  monthly  to  superintendent. 

Restricted  to  male  pupils  "below  high  school,  and 
to  be  administered  only  after  au  other  means 
have  failed.  Only  principal  or  assistant  prin- 
dtvidf  by  authority  of  the  former,  have  right  to 
inw;t.  Restricted  to  the  hands  and  must  not 
be  inflicted  in  presence  of  class  or  at  time  of 
offense.  Monnily  report  to  superintendent 
xMuired. 

Forbidden 

Teadiers  are  required  to  govern  their  pupils  by 
kindness  and  appeals  to  their  nobler  affections 
and  sentiments. 

Forbidden 


There  is  no  rule,  but  corporal  punishment  is  said 

to  have  been  abandoned  by  common  consent. 
Not  forbidden,  but  is  inflicted  only  in  extreme 


6t.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Scranton,  Pa 

Syracuse,  N.  Y... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington.  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass.. 


No  pupil  above  primary  liable,  and  in  the  latter 
only  with  written  consent  of  Parent  or  guardian. 
Each  case  must  be  reportea  to  suMrintendent 
immediately,  who  causes  an  investlgiation  to  be 
made. 

May  be  inflicted  in  extreme  cases  bv  the  principal 
or,  with  his  consent,  by  an  assistant. 

Must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Each  case  to 
be  reported  to  prindpal  and  by  him  monthly  to 
superintendent. 

Inflicted  only  with  consent  of  principal,  by  either 
teacher  or  principal,  presence  of  both  being  re- 
quired. Authorized  out  not  encouraged  by  the 
board,  being  left  laigely  to  the  discretion  and 
Judgment  of  principals.  In  some  schools  the 
latter  dispense  with  it  altogether,  while  in 
others  it  is  permitted  in  extreme  cases. 

Forbidden,  except  when  necessary  to  repel  vio- 
lence. 

Mav  not  be  inflicted  in  the  high  schools  or  upon 
girls  in  any  schools.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
extreme  cases  and  may  be  inflicted  only  by  prin- 
cipals or  by  vice-principals  with  the  consent  of 
principals.  Excessive  punishment  is  prohibited, 
onlv  a  strap  or  a  rattan  being  allowed. 

Forbidden  except  in  flagrant  oases  of  disobedience 
and  disorder.  Not  to  be  administered  in  pres- 
ence of  school,  but  some  other  teacher  or  the  su- 
IieriDtendent  required  to  be  present. 

Forbidden 


Forbidden 

Must  be  avoided  if  possible.  All  cases  must  be 
reported  montlily  to  principal  and  through  him 
and  supervising  pnncipal  to  superintendent. 

Permitted  only  in  extreme  cases,  then  only  when 
approved  by  principal  or  superintendent. 
Must  not  be  inflioteo  in  presence  of  school. 
Teachers  are  required  to  make  and  keep  com- 
plete records  of  all  cases. 


Manual,  1801,  p.  56,  art.  12, 
sec.  476. 


Report,   1902,   p.   187,   Art. 
VII,  sees.  &-8. 


By-laws,  1902,  p.  41,  sec.  451. 

Rules  and  Regulations.  1900, 

p.  55,  sec.  Iw. 
New  Jersey  School   I^aws, 

1902,  p.  46,  sec.  106. 

Report,  1900,  p.  11. 

By-laws,   ]9a3,   p.  26.   Art. 
XIV. 


By-laws   and    Rules.    1S98. 

p.  38,  sec.  5. 
Report,  1890.  p.  170,  sec.  13. 


Report.  1903.  p.  231. 


Report,  1904,  p.  219.  sec.  131. 
Rules,  1900,  p.  25,  sec.  C4. 


Rules  and  Regulations,  1887, 
p.  14.  sec.  6. 


Rules  and  Regulations.  1898. 

p.  30,  sec.  ^. 
By-laws,  1885,  p.  53.  sec.  3. 
Rules,  1903,  p.  22,  sec.  48. 


Rules.  1905.  p.  24,  sec.  13. 


VACCINATION   OF    SCHOOL    CHILDBEN. 
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REQUIREMENTS  BY  THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS  OF  CERTAIN  CITIES  AS  TO 
VACCINATION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


City. 


Atlanta,  Qa 

Baltimore,  Md.. 
Boston,  Mass. . . 


Regulation. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
CWoago,  lU 


Detroit,  Mich 

Haverbiil,  Mass... 
JerseyCity,  N.  J. 

Louisville,  Ky — 
Newark,  N.J 


No  pupil  admitted  except  upon  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  vaccination. 

Vaccination  or  other  protection  against  smallpox 
required. 

Pliysician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination 
or  certificate  showing  that  the  health  of  child 
would  be  endangeiea  by  vaccination  required. 
Record  must  be  xept. 

Physician's  certificate  of  suooessful  vaccination 
or  that  child  is  unfit  subject  for  same. 

Physician's  certificate  of  vaccination  within 
seven  years  unless  pupil  has  had  varioloid  or 
smallpox. 

Certificate  of  successful  vaccination  required 


New  ekford,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La... 

Newton,  Mass 

New  York,  N.Y.... 


Paterson,  N.  J.. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Providence,  R.  I... 

Reading,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
Springfield,  Ohio.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Worcester,  Mass. . . 


Physician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination 
or  that  child  Is  unfit  subject  for  same. 

Successful  vaccination  reqmred  of  both  pupils 
and  teachers. 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  vaccination  or  other 
protection  against  smallpox  required. 

Physician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination 
required  unless  pupil  has  had  smallpox. 
Where  insusceptibUlty  to  virus  is  claimed  or 
demonstrated  the  matter  Is  referred  to  com- 
mittee for  action. 

No  unvacclnated  child  admitted  to  the  schools 
unless  physician's  certificate  shows  that  he  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  vaccination. 

Physician's  certificate  of  vaccination  within 
seven  years  required  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Physician's  certificate  or  other  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  vaccination  unless  child  is  unfit  for 
same. 

Physician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination 
required  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  Janitors.  The 
latter  are  also  required  to  file  semiannually 
certificates  of  vaccination  of  helpers  and  as- 
sistants and  members  of  their  families  residing 
in  school  buildings.  Principals  must  cooperate 
with  agents  of  the  board  of  health  authorized 
to  visit  schools  for  the  purpose  of  vaccinating 
pupils  and  teachers. 

Successful  vacchiation  may  be  required  by  su- 
perintendent as  a  condition  of  admission  (pre- 
sumably when  the  danger  of  an  epidemic  war- 
rants such  a  step). 

Physician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination, 
or  that  pupil  has  had  smallpox,  required. 
Principals  required  to  report  number  of  non- 
vaccinated  pupils  applyinig  for  admission. 

Physician's  certificate  of  vaccination  or  other  evi- 
dence  of  protection  against  smallpox  required. 

Physician's  certificate  of  successful  vaccination 
required. 

No  child  admitted  unless  vacchiated  and  suf- 
ficient evidence  thereof  presented  to  principal. 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  vaccination  required... 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  vaccination  must  be 
given  when  required  by  board. 

Successful  vaccination  or  other  protection 
against  smallpox  required. 

Physician's  certificate  of  vacchiation,  or  that 
cnild  is  an  unfit  subject  for  the  same,  required. 


Authority. 


Rules  (Annual  Report,  1903, 
82-104),  sec.  84. 
1901,  Art.  XIX,  sec.  1. 

Rules  (School   Doc.   No.  8 
1904),  Chap.  XVI,  sec.  230. 


pp.  a 
Rules, 


Rules,  1901,  Chap.  IX,  sec. 

87. 
Rules  and  Regulations,  1898, 

p.  30. 

Manual,  1904  (revised  to 
Jan.  1,1906),  rule  76(a). 

Regulations,  1906,  Chap.  XI, 
sec.  1. 

Rules  and  Regulations  (re- 
vision of  January,  1904), 
Rule  LXI. 

Manual,  1906,  sec.  2,  rule  11. 

Rules,  1904.  Art.  V,  sec.  1(a) . 


Rules  and  Regulations,  1902, 
chap.  44,  sec.  6. 

Rules,  1905,  Art.  V,  sec.  1, 
(a)  and  (b). 

Rules,  1902,  Chap.  V,  sec.  10. 


By-laws  (amended  to  Jan. 
27;  1904),  sec.  46,  Arts.  1 
and  2,  and  sec.  122,  art.  2. 


Manual,  1901,  page  40. 


Rules,    1903,    Art.    XXIII, 
sec.  1. 


Rules,  1903,  Art.  XI,  sec.  4. 

Manual,    1903,    Sec.    XIX, 

rule  2. 
Rules,  1902,  rule  49,  Sec.  VI. 

Rules,  1900,  Sec.  III. 
Rules  and  Regulations,  1903, 

rule  30. 
Rules,  1903,  sec.  3. 

Rules,  1906,  Chap.  IX,  sec.  8. 
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LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  Di  CITIES  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  gives,  for  seyenl  claaoes  (or  gioupe)  of  teftcheiB,  the  percentage 
of  the  totad  number  in  each  daas  (or  group)  who  hiiYe  served  any  given  number  of 
years  up  to  forty,  on  two  different  bases,  namely:  (A),  including  all  service,  regardless 
of  where  performed,  and  (B),  including  only  service  peif<Mined  in  the  city  where 
employed  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  regarding  it  (''  in  present  location**). 

This  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Bureau  in  1904,  and  the  results  were  published  in 
considerable  detail  in  its  Annual  R^>ort  of  that  year,  diapter  23,  pages  1277-1301. 


A.— Total  aenriee,  resuxUeas  of  wliere  ' 
peifonned. 


B.— flarrioe  in  preaent  locatloii. 


Under  L. 

1 

2 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

» 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


j  Taadieraincitieaof  8,0Q0in- '   T^rndk- 
habitants  and  OTBT.         j    enin 
cttieaaf 
lUXMUOin- 


I 


30 

40  and  over. 


I  Per  CMC 
LlOO 
3u200 
3.780 
4.563 
4.424 
4.274 
4.206 
4.081 
5l047 

ane 

4.480 

a«3o 

3.661 

2.966 

3.304 

XQ28 

2. 427 

X513 

X728 

^706 

3.544 

ZO40 

2.062 

L632 

L740 

^160 

L761 

L675 

1.280 

1.031 

1.783 

.902 

.60! 

.816 

.666 

.773 

.795 

.515 

365 

.30! 

3w4S8 


'Femalea. 

Both 

1 

msm. 

PerceaL 

PercewL 

L887 

L821 

4.808 

4.682 

5^928 

5i733 

6l3SB 

6l196 

6.566 

6.382 

6l146 

5.977 

5u766 

5.632 

5l734 

5.575 

5.191 

5.178 

4.611 

4.530 

4.579 

4.570 

X797 

3.782 

3.977 

X947 

3.371 

X336 

3.315 

3.222 

2.919 

XOSO 

X484 

X479 

X352 

2L366 

X08B 

2.119 

L908 

L961 

X137 

2.265 

LS08 

L638 

L414 

L472 

L308 

L246 

LOGO 

L157 

Lon 

L171 

L002 

L070 

.833 

.910 

.679 

734 

.681 

.713 

.m 

.863 

.587 

.615 

.501 

.510 

.473 

.504 

.420 

.442 

.332 

.372 

.259 

.306 

.225 

.251 

.191 

.206 

.180 

.191 

.606 

.865 
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habttanta  and  o w. 


PercewL 
2L06B 
4.380 

5.448 

5.688 

fi'848 

5.181 

5.070 
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4.914 

4.407 

4.100 

3.833 

3.896 

3.397 

X4a2 

X842 

Z4S6 

X468 

X219 

XOOO 

X353 

L854 

L610 

L525 

L276 

1.210 

L4G8 

1.196 

.867 

.929 

.903 

.747 

.667 

.671  ' 

.618 

.445 

.436 

.382 

.271 

.367 

L223 


PerctmL 
4.286 
U.280 
ia576 
8.647 
6.419 
5.807 
5.196 
4.100 
3.915 
3.895 
r284 
3.024 
X690 
2.560 
2.0» 
2.366 

Lsn 

L466 

Lsn 

1.182 
L8B6 
L243 
L150 
.798 
L0Q2 
.946 
.575 
.723 
.538 
.631 
.816 
.538 
.408 
.445 
.406 
.371 
.427 
.241 
.207 
.204 
.796 


I     Botb 


,    ersm 
cttieaof 
100,000  in- 
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PercenL 

3.40O 

9.502 

9.588 

8.064 

7.  SSI 

6.400 

5.351 

5.045 

4.516 

4.061 

3.694 

3.2S5 

3L295 

X811 

2.681 

2.207 

1.829 

L766 

1.566 

L412 

L619 

K171 

L057 

.806 

.766 

.738 

.751 

.610 

.487 

.529 

.565 

.466 

.438 

.378 

.342, 

.252 

.185 

.172, 

.132  ' 

.136  , 

.419 


PerctaL 

3.491 

9. 750 

9.681 

8.136 

7.245 

6.346 

5.3S7 

4.957 

4.460 

4.046 

3.656 

3L216 

3L238 

2.790 

2.633 

2.303 

L806 

1.738 

L506 

L386 

L526 

L178 

L066 

.880 

.788 

.757 

.735 

.620 

.492 

.539 

.606 

.473 

.   .435 

.385 

.348 

.263 

.206 

.178 

.147 

.142 

.453 


Percent. 
3.265 

7.3b7 

8.227 

7.409 

6.964 

5.733 

5.3SB 

5.202 

4.680 

4.373 

3.745 

3u547 

3L361 

2.860 

2.839 

2.426 

2.026 

1.938 

1.643 

1.630 

1.719 

1.394 

1.280 

L028 

.939 

.885 

1.074 

.880 

.556 

.708 

.687 

.636 

.602 

.514 

.489 

.350 

.316 

.270 

.189 

.215 

.657 
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HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

In  Europe  the  importance  of  higher  commercial  education  has  been  recognized  by 
the  establishment  of  commercial  academies  or  univeFsity  faculties  of  commerce  in 
Leipzig,  Frankfort-on-the-Mjdn,  Cologne,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen),  Germany; 
in  Vienna,  Trieste,  and  Prague,  Austria;  in  Zurich,  Switzerland;  in  Paris  and  Lyon, 
France;  in  Antwerp,  Belgium;  in  London  and  Birmingham,  England,  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  The  four  institutions  in  Germany  already,  five  years  after  their 
establishment,  have  nearly  3,000  students,  358  of  whom  are  foreigners,  chiefly  from 
countries  where  no  provision  is  made  for  higher  commercial  studies.  These  insti- 
tutions have  no  uniform  curriculum,  such  as  universities  or  polytechnica  have,  nor 
is  their  organization  the  same.  Two  of  the  four  institutions  (Frankfort  and  Cologne) 
are  independent  schools,  maintained  by  means  of  tuition  fees,  city  subsidies,  and 
endowments;  one  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Leipzig,  one  with  the  Poly- 
technicum  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  Leipzig  institution  is  the  oldest  of  the  four  and 
has  the  greatest  number  of  matriculated  students;  that  of  Cologne  has  the  largest 
number  of  hearers  (or  nonmatriculated  students),  most  of  whom  attend  evening  courses. 
The  institution  at  Frankfort  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the  French  social  science 
schools  and  bears  the  title  *' Academy  of  Social  and  Commercial  Sciences.**  The 
other  three  have  purely  commercial  ciuricula,  in  which  the  subject  of  *  'merchan- 
dise,** or  commercial  technology,  takes  up  much  time.  All  of  them  teach  from  four 
to  six  modem  languages,  two  or  three  of  which  are  optional  studies.  A  fifth  institution, 
intended  to  aid  the  higher  education  of  merchants,  is  planned  for  Hamburg,  where  the 
officials  of  the  great  steamship  companies  and  the  heads  of  exporting  houses  are  agitat- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  commercial  university.  In  Berlin  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  open  a  new  institution  for  higher  commercial  studies  in  October,  1906. 
The  course  of  study  for  the  year  1906-7  is  designed  to  include  72  series  of  lectures  by 
35  professors.  The  subjects  are:  Commercial  science,  political  economy,  commercial 
law,  pure  and  applied  natural  science,  geography,  counting-house  theory  and 
practice,  study  of  merchandise,  technology,  insurance,  and  others.  A  seminary  for 
foreign  languages  will  be  connected  with  this  new  school,  where  in  addition  to  Rus- 
sian, Spanish,  Italian,  English,  and  French,  other  languages,  such  as  Danish,  Swedish, 
Portuguese,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Arabic,  and  Suaheli  will  be  taught  as  special  or  optional 
studies.  The  institution  is  to  be  governed  by  a  feculty — that  is,  it  is  to  have  a  col- 
legiate organization,  with  a  rector  at  its  head.  Professor  Jastrow  has  been  chosen  for 
the  first  rectorial  period  of  three  years.  Though  this  university  will  not  grant  academic 
degrees,  its  graduates  will  be  admitted  to  State  examinations,  the  passing  of  which 
entitles  them  to  high  positions  in  the  State's  service.  The  institution  will  be  opened  ' 
in  its  own  home  erected  for  the  purpose.  It  is  independent  of  the  old  established 
university.  There  seems  to  be  prevalent  among  the  founders  and  supporters  of  higher 
commercial  institutions  in  continental  Europe  a  dislike  to  submit  the  professional 
education  of  merchants  to  the  old  established  rules  and  methods  of  universities. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
MISCELLANEOUS  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 


CONTBMTS. — Instruction  In  forestry — The  American  system  of  agricultural  education  and 
research — The  progress  of  educational  reform  In  China. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  FORESTRY. 

The  establishmeDt  of  large  forest  reserves  by  the  national  and  some  of  the 
State  govemmentR  has  created  a  demand  for  men  well  trained  in  the  science 
of  forestry  to  undertake  the  care,  management,  and  development  of  such  re- 
serves; such  specially  trained  men  are  likewise  needed  to  take  charge  of  large 
timber  tracts  owned  by  railroad  and  other  corporations  for  the  puipose  of  sup- 
plying timber  for  their  needs. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  instruction  in  forestry  offered  In  this  country  was 
that  in  connection  with  the  courses  of  study  in  agriculture  in  the  land-grant 
colleges.  This  consisted,  then  as  now,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  of  in- 
struction in  forestry  of  a  very  general  nature,  given,  as  a  rule,  about  three  times 
a  week  in  one  term  of  ten  to  twelve  weeks.  In  either  the  junior  or  senior  year 
of  the  course. 

At  the  present  time  Instruction  In  forestry  is  given  by  44  institutions  of  high 
grade.  Of  this  number,  37  are  land-grant  colleges  established  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  2,  1862.  In  36  of  the  44  institutions  the  Instruction 
forms  a  part  of  or  may  be  elected  In  the  regular  agricultural  or  horticultural 
courses ;  6  institutions  offer  regular  four-year  undergraduate  courses  in  forestry, 
while  in  2  institutions  the  instruction  in  forestry  is  intended  only  for  stu- 
dents who  have  already  completed  an  undergraduate  college  course  of  study. 

The  6  institutions  offering  four-year  undergraduate  courses  are  the  State 
universities  of  Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Ohio  and  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College.  These  courses  include  a  considerable  amount  of  Instruc- 
tion in  libera]  studies,  especially  in  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural 
science.  The  technical  study  of  forestry  is  generally  limited  to  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course. 

The  institutions  whose  work  Is  limited  to  graduate  students  are  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Yale  Forest  School  of  Yale  University  was  founded  in  1900  by  a  gift  of 
$150,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Pinchot  and  their  sons.  The  endowment 
was  increased  by  $50,000  in  1903  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Pinchot  and  their 
son,  Gifford  Pinchot.  The  gift  also  provides  for  a  summer  school  of  forestry 
In  Milford,  Pa.,  where  extensive  facilities  for  field  work  are  available.  The 
work  of  the  summer  term  of  the  junior  year  and  of  the  spring  term  of  the 
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senior  year  is  done  at  Milford,  Pa.,  where  buildings  for  lecture  and  laboratory 
purposes  have  been  erected. 

The  scope  of  the  instruction  in  forestry  offered  by  the  several  institutions 
and  the  amount  of  time  given  thereto  are  as  follows : 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, — Under  the  department  of  botany  seniors  may 
select  for  research  and  thesis  work  a  course  in  forestry  or  plant  culture.  In- 
struction is  given  by  Edwin  M.  Wilcox,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  botany. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  (Alabama), — Instruction  in 
forestry  is  given  during  the  winter  term  (twelve  weeks)  of  the  senior  year  in  the 
agricultural  course. 

University  of  Arkansas, — Instruction  in  forestry  (two  hours  per  week,  half 
year)  is  offered  to  third  and  fourth  year  students  in  the  department  of  horti- 
culture. The  Instruction  is  given  by  Ernest  Walker,  B.  8.  Agr.,  professor  of 
horticulture. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College, — ^The  elements  of  forestry  (five  hours,  thirteen 
weeks,  senior  year)  is  elective  for  agricultural  students.  Burton  O.  Longyear, 
B.  8.,  is  instructor  in  botany  and  forestry. 

Yale  University  (Connecticut). — ^The  regular  course  of  study  in  the  Talc 
Forest  School  extends  through  two  years.  The  work  is  of  an  advanced  and 
technical  character  and  is  designed  for  college  graduates  who  already  have  had 
a  thorough  collegiate  training  in  mathematics  and  natural  science,  and  leads 
to  the  degree  of  master  of  forestry.    The  course  of  study  is  as  follows : 

Junior  year, — Summer  term:  Surveying,  two  and  one-half  days  per  week, 
forest  mensuration,  two  and  one-half  days  per  week.  Fall  term:  Silviculture, 
two  hours  per. week  and  field  work;  forest  botany — general  morphology  of 
plants,  six  hours;  physiography,  two  hours,  with  additional  field  work;  map- 
ping and  ofiice  work,  six  hours;  mechanical  drawing,  three  hours.  Winter 
term:  Silviculture,  two  hours  and  field  work;  forest  botany — general  mor- 
phology of  plants,  six  hours;  forest  physiography,  two  hours;  mapping  and 
ofiice  work,  three  hours ;  forest  entomology,  two  hours ;  forest  reserves,  twelve 
lectures;  forest  hydrography,  six  lectures;  State  forest  law,  two  hours. 
Spring  term:  Forest  botany — plant  physiology,  six  hours;  silviculture,  two 
hours  lectures,  eight  hours  field  work ;  physiography,  two  hours  and  field  work ; 
diseases  of  trees,  six  hours. 

Senior  year, — ^Fall  term:  Forest  technology,  two  hours  lectures,  six  hourb 
laboratory;  forest  management,  four  hours;  forest  administration  and  law, 
two  hours;  lumbering,  four  to  five  hours.  Winter  term;  Forest  technology, 
two  hours  lectures,  six  Jiours  labpratory ;  forest  management,  four  hours ;  lum- 
bering, four  to  five  hours;  lumber  trade  and  transportation,  six  to  eight  lec- 
tures ;  road  construction,  one  hour ;  preservation  of  timber,  six  lectures ;  history 
of  forestry,  two  hours ;  forest  policy,  six  lectures ;  methods  of  Government  field 
work,  four  lectures;  forest  fires  and  grazing,  lectures.  Spring  term:  Field 
work  in  topographic  surveying  and  forest  management  at  Milford,  Pa.  Special 
lecture  courses:  Fish  culture,  twelve  lectures;  game  preservation,  four  to  six 
lectures ;  packing  and  pack  transportation,  two  weeks ;  forest  entomology,  four 
to  six  lectures;  forestry  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  twelve  lectures;  scope  of 
forest  planting,  six  lectures. 

The  entire  work  of  the  spring  term  of  the  senior  year  is  transferred  to  Mil- 
ford,  Pa.,  where  also  is  conducted  the  summer  school  in  forestry,  which  is  in- 
tended for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  or  who  are  not  ready  for  the  more 
advanced  technical  courses  at  regular  forest  schools.  The  course  covers  a 
period  of  seven  weeks  and  includes  instruction  in  forest  botany,  silviculture, 
forest  mensuration,  introduction  to  forestry,  forest  protection,  forest  regions  of 
the  united  States. 
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The  instruction  in  forestry  Is  given  by  Henry  S.  Graves,  A.  M.,  director  of 
tlie  Yale  Forest  School  and  Pinchot  professor  of  forestry;  Gifford  Pinchot. 
A.  M.,  and  James  W.  Toumey,  M.  S.,  professors  of  forestry;  Roy  L.  Marston, 
M.  F.,  assistant  professor  of  forestry;  Arthur  H.  Graves,  A.  B.,  instructor  in 
forest  botany;  Alexander  W.  Evans,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor  of  I)otany; 
Arthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  plant  physiology ;  G^eorge  B.  Nichols,  A.  B., 
assistant  in  botany;  Harry  D.  Tiemann,  M.  F.,  assistant  in  forest  technology; 
and  a  number  of  lecturers  drawn  largely  from  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College, — Study  of  practical  forest  management; 
reproduction,  growth,  and  maturity  of  forest  trees;  destructive  agencies  in  the 
forests;  care  of  farm  forests;  study  of  native  forest  trees.  (Fourth  year, 
twelve  weeks,  three  hours.) 

A  two-year  course  in  forestry  has  been  arranged  for  fifth  and  sixth  year 
students.  Lectures  are  given  on  fillviculture,  fundamental  principles  of  for- 
estry, propagation  of  forest  trees,  forest  planting,  timber  measurements,  timber 
physics,  treatment  of  farm  forests,  United  States  and  State  reservations,  and 
kindred  subjects.  The  instruction  is  given  by  Edward  A.  White,  B.  S.,  pro- 
fessor of  botany,  forestry,  and  landscape  architecture. 

VniverHty  of  Florida, — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  forestry, 
influences  of  forestty  on  climate,  fruit  growing ;  forest  cropping,  protection,  use 
of  Florida  woods,  etc.,  are  taken  up.  (Senior  year,  first  semester,  four  hours, 
elective  for  natural  history  and  agricultural  students.)  Instruction  Is  given 
by  F.  M.  Rolfs,  M.  S.,  professor  of  botany  and  horticulture. 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — During  the  second 
term  (half  year)  of  the  Junior  year  two  hours  per  week  are  given  to  Instruction 
in  forestry,  entomology,  apiculture,  fungous  diseases  of  plants,  and  vegetation. 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. — Lectures  on  forest  infiuences  and  meth- 
ods of  forest  management,  timbers,  and  forest  products  in  senior  year  of  agri- 
cultural course. 

'University  of  Idaho, — A  practical  and  scientific  acquaintance  with  all  of  the 
common  forest  trees  in  the  State,  their  uses,  preservation,  and  abundance. 
(One  semester,  four  hours  per  week.)  Instruction  is  given  by  Louis  F.  Hen- 
derson, Ph.  B.,  professor  of  botany. 

University  of  Illinois. — Forest  trees  and  their  natural  uses,  their  distribution, 
and  their  artificial  production;  relations  of  forest  and  climate;  forestry  legis- 
lation and  economy.  (One  semester,  two  hours  per  week.)  Instruction  is 
given  by  Thomas  J.  Burrlll,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  botany. 

Purdue  University  (Indiana). — Effects  of  forests  upon  climate;  reasons  for 
forest  tree  planting;  influence  of  forests  on  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
the  soil ;  effects  of  forests  on  the  water  supply  of  springs,  creeks,  and  rivers ; 
methods  of  propagating  forest  trees;  comparison  of  the  growth  of  different 
species  under  cultivation.  (Elective  for  seniors  in  agricultural  course.)  In- 
struction given  by  Stanley  Ck)ulter,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  biology. 

Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Undergraduate  work  in 
forestry  is  offered  as  follows:  Elementary  forestry  (sophomore  year,  second 
semester,  three  hours) ;  silviculture  (junior  year,  second  semester,  three  hours) ; 
forest  management  and  policy  (senior  year,  second  semester,  three  hours) ; 
wood  technology  (senior  year,  second  semester,  three  hours).  Graduate  work 
is  offered  In  problem  of  tree  planting,  studies  of  the  native  timber  growth,  pre- 
vention of  erosion  and  reclamation  of  flood-damaged  lands  by  tree  planting, 
studies  in  the  artificial  preservation  of  timber.  Instruction  is  given  by  Hugh 
P.  Baker,  M.  F.,  assistant  professor  of  forestry. 
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University  of  Iowa. — The  four-year  course  In  forestry  leads  to  the  B.  S. 
degree.  The  technical  courses  in  forestry  included  are:  Sllvlcalture  (senior 
year,  three  hours) ;  forest  products  (junior  year,  first  semester,  two  hours) ; 
forest  mensuration  (junior  year,  first  semester,  two  and  one-half  hours) ;  lum- 
bering (senior  year,  first  semester,  three  hours) ;  forestry  in  the  United  States 
(senior  year,  first  semester,  five  hours)  ;  forest  management  (senior  year,  first 
semester,  three  hours) ;  forest  protection  (senior  year,  first  semester,  two 
hours) ;  history  of  forestry  (senior  year,  first  semester,  one  hour).  Instruction 
is  given  by  Bohumil  Shimek,  M.  S.,  professor  of  physiological  botany. 

Kansas  State  Affricultural  College, — Instruction  in  forestry  Is  offered  as  an 
elective  in  the  winter  term  of  the  fourth  year.  It  presents  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  forestry  dealing  with  the  relations  of  forests  to  public 
welfare,  and  the  means  of  regulating  and  preserving  forests. 

Graduate  instruction  is  offered  in  dendrology,  forest  technology,  silviculture, 
and  forest  management  The  instruction  is  provided  in  the  department  of  horti- 
culture, Albert  Dickens,  M.  S.,  professor  of  horticulture. 

Bei'ea  College  (Kentucky). — Instruction  is  offered  throughout  the  senior  year 
as  follows:  Forest  botany  (fall  term,  five  hours) ;  forest  influences  and  forest 
utility  (winter  term,  lectures,  three  hours,  library  and  field,  two  hours)  ;  forest 
management  (spring  term,  five  hours).  The  forestry  department  has  acquired 
2,000  acres  of  mountain  land  for  field  study.  Silas  C.  Mason,  M.  S.,  is  professor 
of  horticulture  and  forestry. 

University  of  Maine, — ^The  undergraduate  course  in  forestry  extends  through 
four  years  and  leads  to  the  B.  S.  degree.  The  instruction  In  forestry  included  in 
the  course  Is  as  follows: 

Freshman  year:  General  forestry  (half  year,  three  hours). 

Sophomore  year:  Forest  botany  (two  hours;  field  and  laboratory  work,  four 
hours). 

Junior  and  senior  years:  Silviculture  (two  hours  through  one  year;  field 
work  equivalent  to  eight  hours  through  a  half  year)  ;  forest  measurements  (half 
year,  two  hours;  field  work,  half  year,  four  hours)  ;  lumbering  (half  year,  one 
hour;  two  weeks  in  lumber  camp);  forest  management  (quarter  year,  two 
hours)  ;  thesis  work  in  forest  management  (half  year,  ten  hours). 

The  woodland  belonging  to  the  university,  together  with  adjacent  land  covered 
by  a  young  forest,  furnishes  a  field  for  the  study  of  forest  problems.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  Samuel  N.  Spring,  M.  F.,  professor  of  forestry,  and  M.  B.  Cum- 
mings,  M.  S.,  instructor  In  botany. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College, — Instruction  In  forestry  Is  provided  In  the 
senior  year,  twelve  weeks,  three  periods  per  week.  The  text-books  are  Roth's 
First  Book  of  Forestry  and  PInchot's  Primer  of  Forestry.  Instruction  Is  given 
by  W.  N.  Hutt,  B.  S.  A.,  professor  of  horticulture. 

Harvard  University  (Massachusetts). — Instruction  is  offered  as  follows: 
Elements  of  silviculture  (half  year,  twice  a  week,  with  additional  hours  for 
field  work)  ;  practical  silviculture  (half  year,  twice  a  week,  with  additional 
hours  for  field  work)  ;  forest  measurements»(half  year,  twice  a  week,  with  addi- 
tional hours  for  field  and  laboratory  work)  ;  forest  botany  (twice  a  week 
through  the  year,  with  additional  hours  for  field  work)  ;  forest  protection  (half 
year,  twice  a  week)  ;  forest  history  (half  year,  twice  a  week)  ;  lumbering 
(twice  a  week  through  the  year)  ;  forest  management  (twice  a  week  through 
the  year,  with  additional  hours  for  field  work).  The  staff  consists  of  Richard 
T.  Fisher,  M.  F.,  and  Austin  Gary,  A.  M.,  assistant  professors  of  forestry ;  Ralph 
C,  Hawley,  M.  F.,  instructor  In  forestry ;  Daniel  A.  Clarke,  B.  A.  S.,  and  John  G. 
Jack,  instructors  In  forest  botany. 
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Michigan  Agricultural  College, — ^The  forestry  course  extends  through  four 
years,  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  being  the  same  as  for  agricultural 
students.  In  the  Junior  and  senior  years  the  technical  work  in  forestry  requires 
from  five  to  ten  hours  per  week.    The  instruction  in  forestry  is  as  follows : 

Sophomore  year:  Elements  of  forestry  (twelve  weeks,  two  hours). 

Junior  year:  Principles  of  forestry  (twenty-four  weeks,  three  hours)  ;  forest 
botany  (through  the  year,  two  hours  of  class  work,  four  hours  of  field  work) ; 
wood  technology  (twelve  weeks,  eight  hours  of  laboratory  work)  ;  silviculture 
(twelve  weeks,  three  hours  of  class  work,  four  hours  of  field  work). 

Senior  year:  Forest  mensuration  (twelve  weeks,  eight  hours  of  field  work) ; 
economics  of  forestry  (twelve  weeks,  two  hours) ;  forest  protection  and  regula- 
tion (six  weeks,  two  hours) ;  diseases  of  trees  (six  weeks,  two  hours)  ;  investi- 
gation (twelve  weeks,  four  hours,  and  twelve  weeks,  six  hours)  ;  forest  valua- 
tion (twelve  weeks,  three  hours).  The  professor  of  forestry  is  Ernest  E.  Bogue, 
M.  S.,  A.  M. 

University  of  Michigan. — With  the  exception  of  the  course  entitled  "Intro- 
duction to  Forestry,"  the  instruction  in  forestry  is  not  open  to  undergraduate 
students,  but  is  intended  only  for  graduate  students,  aimhig  to  make  forestry 
a  profession.  The  instruction  Is  as  follows:  Introduction  to  forestry  (one 
semester,  three  hours)  ;  silviculture  (three  semesters,  three  hours)  ;  forest 
mensuration  and  description  (one  semester,  four  hours)  ;  forest  utilization 
(one  semester,  four  hours)  ;  forest  management  (one  year,  five  hours) ; 
dendrology  (one  semester,  three  hours)  ;  timber  physics  (one  semester,  three 
hours)  ;  seminary  (one  year).  The  teachers  are  Filibert  Roth,  B.  S.,  professor 
of  forestry,  and  C.  A.  Davis,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  forestry. 

University  of  Minnesota, — The  forestry  course  extends  through  four  years  and 
leads  to  the  B.  S.  degree.  The  freshman  year  is  the#same  as  that  for  the  other 
students  of  the  college  of  agriculture.    The  instruction  in  forestry  is  as  follows : 

Sophomore  year:   Forest  entomology  (one  semester,  three  hours). 

Junior  year:  Forest  infiuence  and  utility  (one  semester,  two  hours)  ;  forest 
by-products  (one  semester,  two  hours)  ;  lumbering  (one  semester,  two  hours)  ; 
wood  technology  and  diseases  of  wood  (one  semester,  three  hours)  ;  forest  men- 
suration and  valuation  (one  semester,  three  hours)  ;  silviculture  (one  semester, 
two  hours). 

Senior  year:  Silviculture  (one  semester,  three  hours)  ;  forest  economics  (one 
semester,  three  hours)  ;  European  forestry  (one  semester,  one  hour)  ;  forest 
administration  (one  semester,  two  hours)  ;  forest  protection  (one  semester,  two 
Lours)  ;  fish  culture,  game  protection  (one  semester,  one  hour) ;  thesis,  seminary 
In  reading  forestry  literature  (one  semester,  two  hours). 

Four  practicums  are  required  in  the  course,  viz :  In  forest  exploitation,  forest 
working  plans,  forest  mensuration,  nursery  practice.  A  thesis  must  be  presented 
In  each  of  the  four  subjects,  giving  the  results  of  personal  observation.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  Samuel  B.  Green,  B.  S.,  professor  of  horticulture  and  forestry, 
and  W.  T.  Cox,  assistant  instructor  in  forest  valuation  and  lumbering. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, — Instruction  in  forestry  is 
given  in  the  senior  year  of  the  course  in  horticulture,  and  research  work  in 
forestry  is  afforded  to  graduate  students.  The  instruction  is  given  by  the  de- 
partment of  horticulture,  Alexander  B.  McKay,  B.  S.,  professor  of  horticulture. 

University  of  Missouri, — An  elective  lecture  course  in  forestry  is  offered  in 
which  are  considered  the  infiuence  of  forests  on  climate,  soil,  and  the  fiow  of 
streams;  management  of  forests;  forest  geography;  forest  mensuration;  char- 
acteristics and  uses  of  typical  wood ;  specific  characters  of  our  principal  forest 
trees  in  their  winter  condition;  brief  review  of  principal  diseases  and  insects 
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aflfecting  forests.  Instruction  is  given  by  Walter  L.  Howard,  M.  S.,  assistant 
professor  of  horticulture,  and  Ernest  H.  Favor,  A.  B.,  assistant  in  horticulture. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — Instruction  In  forestry  Is 
offered  as  an  elective  in  the  agricultural  course,  senior  year,  second  semester, 
three  hours  per  week.  It  includes  the  influence  of  forests  on  climate,  soil,  and 
flow  of  streams;  characteristics  and  uses  of  typical  woods;  management  and 
preservation  of  forests ;  special  study  of  forest  trees  native  to  Montana.  Instruc- 
tion Is  given  by  Roy  W.  Fisher,  B.  S.,   assistant  professor  of  horticulture. 

University  of  Nebraska, — The  undergraduate  course  in  forestry  extends 
through  four  years  and  leads  to  the  B.  8.  degree.  During  the  course  opportunity 
is  given  to  spend  one  or  more  summers  In  some  of  the  Government  forest 
reserves.    The  Instruction  in  forestry  is  as  follows : 

First  year:  Introduction  to  forestry  (one  semester,  two  hours). 

Second  year:  Study  of  woods  (one  semester,  two  hours). 

Third  year:  Silviculture  (three  hours,  and  six  hours*  field  work)  ;  timber 
physics  (two  hours)  ;  forest  zoology  (two  hours). 

Fourth  year:  Forest  measurements  and  management  (two  hours,  and  four 
hours*  field  work)  ;  forest  utilization  (one  semester,  two  hours) ;  forest  ento- 
mology (one  semester,  two  hours)  ;  forest  history  and  policy  (one  semester,  two 
hours). 

There  are  offered  also  a  course  In  forestry  for  teachers  of  nature  study  (one 
semester,  one  hour,  and  field  or  laboratory  work),  and  a  course  in  farm  forestry 
for  students  of  agriculture  (one  semester,  one  hour,  and  field  work).  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  Ftancls  G.  Miller,  M.  F.,  professor  of  forestry. 

Nevada  State  University, — A  course  on  elementary  forestry  may  be  elected 
by  seniors  in  the  agricultural  course  (one  semester,  four  hours;  one  semester, 
three  hours).  Instruction  Is  given  by  Patrick  B.  Kennedy,  Ph.  D.,  professor 
of  botany  and  horticulture. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — ^The  instruction 
in  forestry  is  as  follows: 

Arboriculture  and  forestry:  Use  of  trees  for  shelter,  shade,  and  ornament, 
and  their  propagation;  value  of  trees  for  timber;  improvement  of  existing 
woodlands;  influence  of  forests  upon  soils,  crops,  and  climate;  establishment 
and  management  of  plantations  of  forest  trees.  (For  agricultural  juniors,  ten 
weeks,  three  exercises  per  week.) 

Forest  technology:  Establishing,  improving,  and  luanaging  woodlands;  esti- 
mating and  measuring  standing  timber  and  harvesting  forest  products ;  physical 
properties  of  woods,  forest  botany,  and  entomology.  (Elective  for  agricultural 
seniors,  twelve  weeks,  three  exercises  per  week.) 

Forest  economics:  Climatic  influences;  soil  and  crop  production;  forest  ad- 
ministration ;  forest  laws ;  forest  policies ;  forest  distribution ;  forest  utilization. 
(Elective  for  agricultural  seniors,  ten  weeks,  three  exercises  per  week.)  In- 
struction is  given  by  Frank  W.  Rane,  M.  S.,  professor  of  horticulture  and 
forestry. 

Neto  MesDico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — The  study  of  wind- 
breaks, home  planting,  utility  of  forest  plantations,  influence  of  forests  on  cli- 
mate and  water  courses,  forest  reserves,  and  forest-tree  planting.  (Required  of 
agricultural  sophomores,  twelve  weeks,  two  hours.)  Instruction  is  given  by 
the  department  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

yorth  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Lectures  on  forest 
influences  and  methods  of  forest  management,  timbers,  and  forest  products 
(Elective  for  seniors  in  agriculture,  ten  weeks,  three  periods.) 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, — Lectures  on  the  care  and  cultivation  of 
groves  and  timber  belts,  study  of  the  different  species  in  North  Dakota,  influence 
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of  forests  upon  atmospheric  conditions  and  soil  fertility.  (Junior  year  of  agri- 
cultural course,  six  weeks,  five  hours.)  Instruction  is  given  by  O.  B.  Waldron, 
B.  S.,  professor  of  horticulture  and  forestry. 

Ohio  State  University. — ^The  undergraduate  course  in  horticulture  and  for- 
estry extends  through  four  years  and  leads  to  the  B.  S.  degree.  The  Instruction 
in  forestry  includes : 

Third  year:  Forest  botany  (thirteen  weeks,  two  hours;  laboratory  and  field 
work,  four  hours)  ;  histology  of  wood  (twelve  weeks,  two  hours;  laboratory, 
four  hours)  ;  forest  ecology  and  pathology  (eleven  weeks,  two  hours ;  labora- 
tory, four  hours).  ^ 

Fourth  year :  Elements  of  forestry  (thirteen  weeks,  two  hours ;  laboratory  or 
practicum,  six  hours) ;  forest  technology  and  timber  physics  (twelve  weeks,  two 
hours ;  laboratory  or  practicum,  six  hours) ;  forest  economics  (eleven  weeks,  two 
hours ;  laboratory  or  practicum,  six  hours) ;  thesis  work  (two  hours  per  we^ 
through  the  year). 

Instruction  in  dendrology  is  offered  as  follows:  Lectures  and  field  work 
(thirteen  weeks,  four  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  and  special  investigation  (twelve 
weeks,  four  hours).  Instruction  is  given  by  William  R.  Lazenby,  M.  Agr.,  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  and  botany,  and  Yemon  H.  Davis,  M.  S.  A.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  and  forestry. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — ^During  ten  weeks  of  the 
senior  year  of  the  agricultural  course  Instruction  is  given  (five  hours  per  week) 
on  conditions  of  forest  growth,  methods  of  reproduction,  preservation,  and  har- 
vesting, economics  of  forestry,  forest  belts,  forest  reserves,  and  national  parks  of 
the  United  States.  Instruction  is  given  by  Oscar  M.  Morris,  B.  S.,  professor  of 
horticulture. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College. — Instruction  in  forestry  is  offered  as  an  elective 
for  seniors  in  the  agricultural  course  as  follows : 

First  term:  Lectures,  laboratory  exercises,  and  field  work  on  Pacific  coast 
forests ;  forest  areas,  type  trees,  and  products ;  forest  trees,  chief  characteristics, 
uses,  and  identification.     (Five  hours  a  week.) 

Second  term:  Lectures  on  forest  culture,  forest  management,  forest  protec- 
tion, forest  laws.    (Five  hours  a  week.) 

Third  term :  Lectures,  laboratory  exercises,  and  field  work  on  plant  diseases, 
especially  those  affecting  forest  trees ;  fungous  foes  of  timber ;  timber  preserva- 
tion.   (Seven  hours  a  weelt.) 

Fourth  term:  Ck>nstruction  of  woods  and  metals.  (Seven  hours  a  weelL.) 
Instruction  is  given  by  Edward  R.  Lake,  M.  S.,  professor  of  botany  and 
horticulture. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. — Forestry  is  elective  in  the  agricultural  course 
and  required  in  the  course  in  biology  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Junior 
year,  two  hours  per  week.  The  instruction  consists  of  lectures  on  the  value  of 
forests  from  climatic  and  economic  considerations,  with  the  best  available 
methods  for  the  conservation  and  replacement  of  them. 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Lectures  and  sup- 
plementary reading  on  general  Importance  of  forests,  their  infiuence  on  climate 
and  water  supply,  methods  of  regeneration,  and  systems  of  forest  management 
(Elective  In  Junior  year,  ten  weeks,  three  exercises  per  week.)  Instruction  is 
given  by  Fred  W.  Card,  M.  S.,  professor  of  agriculture. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College. — ^Principles  of  forestry,  infiuence  of  for- 
ests on  climate,  timber  planting  on  the  prairies,  European  forestry  methods  as 
modified  by  prairie  conditions,  shelter  belts,  propagation,  cultivation,  charac- 
teristics, and  uses  of  forest  trees.     (Eleven  weeks,  three  hours  a  weelt.) 
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Forestry  literature  (thirteen  weeks,  five  hours  a  week).  Instruction  is  given, 
by  Niels  B.  Hansen,  M.  S.,  professor  of  horticulture  and  forestry. 

University  of  Tennessee, — General  principles  of  forest  growth,  identification 
of  trees,  estimating  the  forest  crop,  forest  management,  with  special  attention 
to  hardwood  growths.  (Lectures,  with  practice  in  senior  year  of  agricultural 
course,  ten  weeks,  one  period  and  three  hours  per  week.)  Instruction  is  given 
by  Charles  A.  Keffer,  professor  of  horticulture  and  forestry. 

Affficultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. — A  brief  study  of  the  history 
of  forestry,  means  of  propagation  and  development,  and  of  the  effects  of  focests 
on  climate.     (Elective,  Junior  year,  eleven  weeks,  two  hours  a  week.) 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah. — Study  of  trees  imder  forest  conditions;  trees 
in  relation  to  altitude,  humidity,  temperature,  and  winds ;  forest  distribution  in 
relation  to  soil  and  environment ;  methods  of  forestry  propagation  and  manage- 
ment; wind-breaks,  shelter  belts,  and  forestry  plantations;  forest  products; 
study  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Utah.  (Elective  in  senior  year,  sixteen  weeks, 
two  hours  a  week.) 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic  Institute,— 
Preserving  and  improving  original  forests;  classification  and  study  of  native 
trees,  with  notes  on  their  economic  importance;  harvesting,  etc.;  starting  for- 
est plantations.  (Required  In  agricultural  and  horticultural  courses,  junior 
year,  seventeen  weeks,  three  times  a  week.)  Instruction  given  by  M.  Fergu- 
son, Ph.  D.,  adjunct  professor  of  agricultural  bacteriology  and  microscopy. 

State  College  of  Washington, — Planting  and  care  of  yoimg  forests  and  preser- 
vation of  natural  forests.  (Elective,  one  semester,  daily.)  Instruction  given 
by  Walter  S.  Thomber,  M.  S.,  professor  of  horticulture. 

University  of  Washington, — History  and  progress  of  forestry  as  a  science. 
(Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  field  work,  one  semester,  twice  a  week.) 
Edmond  S.  Meany,  M.  L.,  professor  of  history. 

West  Virginia  University, — ^Protection  of  growing  crops,  reforestation,  forest 
management,  equable  climate,  future  timber  supply,  etc.  (Elective.)  Thomas 
C.  Johnson,  A.-M.,  Instructor  In  botany. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  mentioned  above,  instruction  and  practice  in 
forestry  have  been  given  for  some  years  at  Blltmore,  N.  C,  under  the  direction 
of  the  forester  of  the  Vanderbllt  estate  at  that  place.  There  Is  not  at  hand  any 
Information  as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  or  the  amount  of  time  required. 


THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AND 

RESEARCH. 

By  A.  C.  True, 
Director  Office  of  Emperiment  Stations,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

* 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

INTBODUimON. 

The  American  system  of  agricultural  education  includes  a  number  of  different 
classes  of  institutions  which,  taken  together,  provide  all  grades  of  instruction 
in  agriculture,  from  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree  to  nature 
study  courses  in  the  primary  schools  and  kindergartens.  These  institutions 
may  be  grouped  under  five  general  heads:  (1)  Departments  of  original  research 
and  graduate  study  in  agriculture  of  university  grade,  Including  the  National 
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Department  of  Agriculture  and  the   State  agricultural   experiment  stations; 

(2)  colleges  and  schools  giving  general  and  special  courses  in  agriculture ;  (3) 
secondary  schools  of  agriculture  (agricultural  high  schools)  ;  (4)  primary 
schools  incidentally  giving  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  (5) 
agencies  for  university  extension  (farmers*  institutes,  correspondence  courses, 
etc.).  Secondary  and  primary  instruction  in  agriculture  is  of  comparatively 
recent  development  in  the  United  States,  but  graduate  and  collegiate  courses 
are  well  established  and  take  rank  with  the  best  agricultural  courses  in  the 
much  older  universities  and  colleges  of  Europe. 

The  American  institutions  for  instruction  and  research  in  agriculture  are 
brought  together  to  constitute  a  national  ^stem  through  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  (organized  in  1887), 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
association  has  been  very  active  and  efficient  in  its  efforts' to  promote  agricul- 
tural education  through  committees  especially  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject o  One  of  these  committees  has  recommended,  with  the  appr6val  of  the 
association,  as  a  standard  of  entrance  requirements  for  college  courses,  (1) 
physical  geography;  (2)  United  States  history;  (3)  arithmetic,  including  the 
metric  system;  (4)  algebra  to  quadratics;  (5)  English  grammar  and  com- 
position, together  with  the  English  requirements  of  the  New 'England  Associa- 
tion of  Ck>lleges  and  Preparatory  Schools;  and  (6)  ancient,  general,  or  English 
history ;  and  the  committee  has  suggested  that  all  colleges  unite  in  requiring  the 
first  five  subjects  as  a  minimum  for  admission  to  their  lowest  collegiate  classes. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended  that  the  following  subjects  be  Included 
in  a  four  years*  college  course  in  agriculture  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree: 
Algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  drawing,  English,  other  modem  languages, 
psychology,  ethics  or  logic,  political  economy,  general  history,  constitutional  law, 
physics,  chemistry  (general  and  agricultural),  meteorology,  geology,  botany 
(including  vegetable  physiology  and  pathology),  zoology  (Including  entom- 
ology), physiology,  veterinary  science,  horticulture,  forestry,  and  agriculture 
(in  the  narrow  technical  sense).  The  committee  has  divided  technical  agricul- 
ture Into  (1)  agronomy  (plant  production)  ;    (2)  zootechny  (animal  industry)  ; 

(3)  agrotechny  (agricultural  technology) ;  (4)  rural  engineering  (farm  me- 
chanics) ;  and  (5)  rural  economics  (farm  management). 

HISTORICAL. 

Organized  efforts  in  behalf  of  agricultural  education  and  research  may  be  said 
to  have  had  their  beginnings  in  the  United  States  In  the  agricultural  societies 
which  began  to  be  formed  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  socle- 
ties  not  only  began  the  publication  of  information  relating  to  agriculture 
themselves,  but  stimulated  the  publication  of  books  and  agricultural  periodicals 
on  the  subject  and  encouraged  the  holding  of  agricultural  fairs,  which  exerted 
a  considerable  educational  influence.  Even  at  this  early  period  some  effort  was 
made  to  introduce  agricultural  instruction  into  the  school  system  of  the  country, 
but  without  much  success.  In  1792,  under  the  Influence  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Society,  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  New  York  City,  estab- 
lished "a  professorship  for  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  agriculture,",  and 

«  Since  1895  this  association  has  had  a  standing  committee  on  methods  of  teaching 
agriculture,  of  which  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  is  chairman.  This  committee  has  made  nine  reports  on 
different  phases  of  agricultural  education,  which  have  been  published  as  Circulars  Nos. 
32,  37,  39,  41,  45,  49,  55,  and  60,  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
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elected  Dr.  Samaei  L.  Mitchiil,  an  active  member  of  the  society,  to  fill  the 
chair.  In  1801  the  Massachusetts  society  started  a  subscription  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  natural  history  in  Harvard  Ck>llege 
in  1804,  and  later  in  the  establishment  of  a  botanic  garden.  Among  the  first 
strictly  agricultural  schools  to  be  established  was  what  was  known  as  the 
Gardiner  Lyceum,  established  at  Gardiner,  Me.,  in  1821,  and  successfully  main- 
tained for  several  years.  This  school  received  an  annual  grant  of  $1,000  from 
the  State  legislature,  and  its  object  was  to  give  mechanics  and  farmers  **  such  a 
scientific  education  as  would  enable  them  to  become  skilled  in  their  professions.*' 
In  1826  an  agricultural  school  was  established  at  Derby,  Ck>nn.,  and  proved 
immediately  successful.  A  number  of  other  schools  in  which  agriculture  was 
taught  were  established,  mainly  by  private  enterprise,  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  between  1825  and  1850.  In  1846  John  P.  Norton  was  appointed  professor 
of  agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable  and  animal  physiology  at  Yale  (College, 
bis  pupil  and  succes^r  being  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  the  well-known  author  and 
a  leader  in  the  movement  for  agricultural  education  and  research.  AiaBOCiated 
with  him  as' professor  of  agriculture  has  been  William  H.  Brewer,  also  a  pupil 
of  Professor  Norton,  and  identified  with  agricultural  schools  established  in  New 
York  prior  to  1860.  In  1853  the  New  York  legislature  passed  acts  establish- 
ing a  State  agricultural  college  and  an  industrial  school,  to  be  known  as  the 
**  People's  College."  These  institutions,  however,  did  not  become  firmly  estab- 
lished, although  Amos  Brown,  the  president  of  the  latter,  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  national  legislation  favoring  Industrial  education.  Agri- 
cultural colleges  which  have  grown  to  be  permanent  and  strong  institutions 
were  opened  in  Michigan  in  1857  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in  1859. 

The  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  grown  to  be  such  an 
Important  factor  in  agricultural  education  and  research,  began  as  a  division 
of  the  Patent  Office,  its  chief  function  being  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
valuable  seeds  and  plants.  Congressional  aid  for  this  purpose  began  with  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $1,000  in  183a  This  was  increased  to  $35,000  in  1855, 
and  in  1862  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  formally  organized,  its  duties 
being  defined  to  be  '*  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  in  the  most 
general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  to  procure,  propagate,  and 
distribute  among  the  people  new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants.*'  Since  its 
organization,  however,  the  functions  of  the  Department  have  been  constantly 
enlarged  by  succeeding  acts  of  Congress,  until  they  now  include  almost  every 
phase  of  agricultural  research,  and  a  wide  range  of  educational  work.  The 
year  in  which  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  was  established  also 
marks  the  passage  of  the  first  Morrill  Act  "  donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts."  This  act  provided  for  "the  endowment,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  [in  each  State]  where  the  leading  object 
shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in 
life."  For  these  purposes  there  were  granted  to  the  several  States  30,000  acres 
of  land  for  each  Member  of  Congress,  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which 
was  to  constitute  a  perpetual  fimd  yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent  interest 
The  total  fund  received  by  the  colleges  established  under  this  act  is  over 
$10,000,000. 

While  meetings  of  farmers,  similar  in  character  to  the  modem  farmers* 
institute  had  been  held  prior  to  that  time,  the  institutes  began  to  take  distinc- 
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tive  form  as  efficient  educational  agencies  and  to  receive  State  aid  about  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  agricultural  colleges  under  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862. 

In  1887  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  development  of  instruction  in  agri- 
culture in  the  land-grant  colleges  by  the  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Hatch 
Act,  giving  each  State  and  Territory  $15,000  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  agricultural  experiment  station.  In  1890  Congress  further  aided 
these  institutions  by  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  second  Morrill  Act 
for  "  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.''  This  act  provided  an  immediate  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  to  each  State  and  Territory,  an  increase  of  $1,000  each  year 
for  ten  years,  and  thereafter  $25,000  annually  "  to  be  applied  only  to  instruction 
in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science."  Provision 
is  made  for  separate  institutions  for  white  and  colored  students  in  States  which 
may  desire  to  make  such  an  arrangement  Fifteen  States  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  provision.  These  supplementary  acts,  as  well  as  the  aid  given  by  State 
legislatures,  furnish  an  income  of  over  $10,000,000  annually,  and  have  been  of 
great  advantage  to  agricultural  education  in  the  country.  Educational  insti- 
tutions receiving  the  benefits  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  and  August 
30,  1890,  are  now  in  operation  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  except  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  The  total  number  of  these  institutions  is  66,  of  which 
63  maintain  courses  in  agriculture  (see  p.  248).  Agricultural  experiment  sta* 
tions  are  now  in  operation  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

DEPABTMENTS    OF  OBIGINAL'RESEABCH    AND   GRADUATE    STUDY   IN    AGBICULTUBE. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations, — At  the  head 
of  the-system  of  agricultural  education,  as  well  as  of  research,  stand  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
the  different  States  and  Territories  (see  p.  254),  the  latter  organized  chiefly 
as  departments  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  These  constitute  very  largely  the 
university  or  graduate  branch  of  agricultural  education  In  this  country,  having 
for  their  chief  functions  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  new  truths  re- 
garding the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.  Organized  primarily  with 
reference  to  research,  both  the  Department  and  the  stations  to  a  considerable 
extent  directly  promote  agricultural  education,  in  the  technical  sense,  by  giving 
instruction  to  students.  This  is  done  by  opening  their  laboratories  to  assistants 
who  participate  in  research  work  while  continuing  their  studies. 

While  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  do  valuable  educational  work 
along  the  lines  of  research  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the  Oflice  of  Experiment 
Stations  Is  the  general  agency  of  the  Department  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural education  throughout  the  United  States,  and  Is  steadily  enlarging  the 
scope  and  extent  of  this  branch  of  Its  work.  Special  attention  Is  being  given 
to  the  better  organization  of  the  American  system  of  agricultural  education, 
so  that  it  may  Include  properly  graded  courses  of  instruction,  reaching  from  the 
graduate  school  and  the  college  to  the  common  school,  and  may  embrace  all 
the  branches  of  agriculture  considered  as  both  a  science  and  an  art  Part  of 
this  work  Is  being  done,  as  already  explained.  In  cooperation  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  published  a  number  of  documents 
describing  the  history  and  present  development  of  the  American  system  of 
agricultural  education  and  research,  lists  of  text-books,  and  works  of  reference 
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on  agricultural  subjects,  etc.  It  also  gives  a  r^um6  of  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural education  in  its  annual  report  from  year  to  year.  These  publications,  as 
well  as  numerous  others  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  freely  sent  on  application  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

J  Several  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  maintain  regplarly  constituted  graduate 
schools,  and  not  a  few  others  make  arrangements  whereby  graduate  students  are 
enabled  to  pursue  advanced  courses  leading  to  degrees.  There  are  now  40  col- 
leges which  thus  provide  agricultural  work  leading  to  the  master's  degree  and 
9  which  offer  courses  in  a^n^iculture  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree. 

^  In  the  summer  of  1902  a  graduate  school  of  agriculture  was  successfully  con- 
ducted at  the  Ohio  State  University.  The  plan  for  this  school  was  originated  by 
Prof.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  the  purpose  being  to  establish  a  course  for 
advanced  students  in  agriculture  at  which  the  leading  teachers  and  investiga- 
tors of  the  leading  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  this  Department  should 
present  summaries  of  the  recent  progress  in  agrricultural  science,  illustrate 
improved  methods  of  teaching  agricultural  subjects,  and  afford  a  somewhat 
extended  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  live  topics  drawn  from  the  rapidly 
advancing  science  of  agriculture.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  made 
provision  for  its  financial  support  The  dean  of  the  school  was  the  author  of 
this  paper,  and  the  faculty  included  35  men,  of  whom  26  were  professors  in 
agricultural  colleges,  7  were  leading  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  2  were  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station.  Seventy-five 
students  were  in  attendance,  representing  28  States  and  Territories.  The 
courses  of  study  included  agronomy,  zootechny,  dairying,  and  breeding  of  plants 
and  animals.-  Up  to  this  time  (1904)  no  single  college  has  found  it  practicable 
to  assume  the  financial  responsibility  of  conducting  such  an  enterprise,  but  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  has 
taken  up  the  matter  and  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  means  for  reopening 
the  school  and  making  it  a  permanent  feature  of  our  system  of  agricultural 
education. 

THE   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGES. 

The  colleges  of  agriculture  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  determined  by 
differences  in  their  organization :  (1)  Colleges  offering  only  agricultural  courses ; 

(2)  colleges  offering  additional  courses,  especially  those  in  mechanic  arts;  and 

(3)  colleges  of  agriculture  connected  with  universities. 

The  only  purely  agricultural  college  in  the  United  States  is  that  in  Massachu- 
setts. Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  are  maintained  in  Alabama,  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Washington.  Separate 
institutions  of  this  claas  for  colored  students  (including  departments  of  uni- 
versities located  apart  from  the  other  colleges  of  those  universities)  are  main- 
tained in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  In  all  of  these  Institutions  except  that 
in  Arkansas  courses  in  agriculture  are  conducted,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
instruction  is  confined  to  courses  below  the  college  grade.  Similar  institutions, 
maintained  by  State  and  private  funds,  are  the  well-known  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  in  Virginia,  and  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  in  Alabama. 
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Colleges  of  agrriculture  (or  equivalent  schools  or  departments)  in  uniyei::8ities, 
are  maintained,  with  the  aid  of  national  funds,  in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraslca,  Nevada,  New  Yorlc,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In  Massachusetts,  Harvard  University  has  a 
school  of  agriculture  called  the  Bussey  Institution. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  permanent  funds  and  equipment  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  of  the  universities  having  departments  of  agriculture  in  1903 
is  estimated  to  be  as  follows :  Land-grant  fund  of  1862,  $11,140,890.51 ;  other 
land-grant  funds,  $2,849,293.49;  other  permanent  funds,  $14,926,747.49;  land 
grant  of  1862  still  unsold,  $4^292,460.26;  farms  and  grounds  owned  by  the  in- 
stituUons,  $5,610,441.03;  buildings,  $21,246,159.88;  apparatus,  $2,379,742.28; 
machhiery,  $1,112,805.28;  libraries,  $2,114,802.60;  live  stock,  $252,490.66;  mis- 
cellaneous equipment,  $3,*852,629.77 ;  total,  $69,778,463.25.  The  income  of  these 
institutions  in  1903,  exclusive  of  the  funds  received  from  the  United  States  for 
agricultural  experiment  stations  ($719,999.50),  was  as  follows:  Interest  on 
land  grant  of  1862,  $674,174.77 ;  interest-  on  other  land  grants,  $84,903.31 ; 
United  States  appropriation  under  act  of  1890,  $1,200,000;  interest  on  endow- 
ment or  regular  appropriation,  $278,409.25;  State  appropriation  for  current 
expenses,  $2,469,848.44;  State  appropriation  for  buildings  or  other  special  pur- 
poses, $1,577,927.40 ;  endowment,  other  than  Federal  or  State  grants,  $602,802.41 ; 
tuition  fees,  $944,82^07 ;  incidental  fees,  $294,492.95 ;  miscellaneous,  $1,120,993.80 ; 
total,  $9,248,378.40.  The  value  of  the  additions  to  the  permanent  endowment 
and  equipment  of  these  institutions  in  1903  is  estimated  as  follows:  Per- 
manent endowment,  $626,916.56 ;  buildings,  $1,426,330.31 ;  libraries,  $135,312.46 ; 
apparatus.  $104,247.94;  machinery,  $169,182.24;  live  stock,  $51,140.96;  mis- 
cellaneous, $230,552.91 ;  total,  $2,743,683.38. 

The  number  of  person^  in  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  was  as  follows :  For  preparatory  classes,  445 ;  for  collegiate  and 
speciai  classes,  2,024;  total  (deducting  8  counted  twice),  2,461.  In  the  other 
departments  the  faculties  aggregated  1,141,  making  a  grand  total  of  3,602 
persons  in  the  faculties  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  The  students  In  1903 
were  as  follows:  (1)  By  classes — preparatory,  8,80f;  collegiate,  19,161;  short 
course  or  special,  7,999;  post-graduate,  607;  other  departments,  16,760;  total 
(counting  none  twice),  52,489.  (2)  By  courses:  Four-year — agriculture,  3,146; 
horticulture,  539;  household  economy,  873;  mechanical  engineering,  4,475;  civil 
engineering,  2,587;  electrical  engineering,  2,116;  mining  engineering,  955; 
chemical  engineering,  188 ;  architecture,  182.  Shorter — agriculture,  5,505 ;  dairy- 
ing, 867;  horticulture,  367;  veterinary  science,  811;  military  tactics,  16,316. 
The  graduates  in  1903  were  4,524,  and  since  the  organization  of  these  institu- 
tions, 53,252.  The  average  age  of  graduates  la  1903  was  21  years  and  10 
months.  The  total  number  of  volumes  In  the  libraries  was  1,837,461.  The  total 
number  of  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  States  under  the  act  of  1862  was 
10,170,851,  of  which  1,007,994  are  still  unsold. 

College  courses  in  agriculture, — In  nearly  all  of  these  institutions  the  college 
course  in  agriculture  extends  over  four  or  more  years.  In  cases  where  more 
than  four  years  are  required  an  additional  year  or  two  years  have  been 
added  to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  regular  course.  The  course 
varies  considerably  In  different  institutions  as  regards  the  requirements  both 
for  admission  and  for  graduation.  In  some  cases  students  are  admitted  directly 
from  the  common  schools,  while  in  others  the  entrance  requirements  are  on  a 
level  with  those  for  admission  to  other  college  courses  in  high-grade  colleges. 
Gradually,  however,  a  number  of  the  institutions  which  formerly  admitted 
students  from  the  common  schools  are  raising  their  entrance  requirements  to 
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correspond  more  nearly  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  entrance 
requirements  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations. 

The  course  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  may  be  considered 
typical  of  relatively  high-grade  college  courses  in  agriculture  as  given  in  Ameri- 
can colleges.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  16  years  old,  and  are 
required  to  pass  examinations  in  English,  general  history,  physiology,  physical 
geography,  algebra  (through  quadratics),  plane  geometry,  and  civil  government 
The  student  is  required  to  follow  a  definitely  prescribed  curriculum  during  two 
years,  after  which  he  is  allowed  to  elect  one  of  the  following  courses:  Agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  landscape  gardening. 
In  freshman  year  the  following  subjects  are  included  in  the  course:  Agricul- 
ture, botany,  chemistry,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  £}nglish,  French, 
military  tactics,  and  history;  in  sophomore  year,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
zoology,  chemistry,  English,  and  German;  in  Junior  year  the  student  follows 
one  of  the  prescribed  courses  mentioned  above;  and  in  senior  year,  together 
with  the  required  military  science,  bacteriology,  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  must  take  at  least  three  elective  studies  closely  correlated  with  his 
Junior-year  course,  which  may  be  selected  from  the  following:  Agriculture, 
botany,  horticulture,  landscape  gardening,  chemistry,  physics,  entomology,  vet- 
erinary science,  engineering,  English,  French,  Cerman,  Latin. 

A  similar  arrangement  prevails  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  where 
the  agricultural  students,  after  pursuing  the  prescribed  course  for  two  years, 
ar^  allowed  to  elect  between  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry. 

Iowa  State  College  now  offers  four  full-year  courses  in  agriculture,  In  which 
the  student  Is -allowed  to  specialize  In  agronomy,  dairying,  animal  husbandry,  or 
horticulture. 

The  elective  system  prevails  In  several  of  the  agricbltural  colleges,  especially 
In  those  connected  with  universities.  The  college  of  agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  for  example,  offers  about  sixty  electlves  In  the  different  branches 
of  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  Cornell  University  has  8  groups  of  electlves 
from  which  students  may  choose  <]urlng  the  last  two  years  In  the  regular 
college  course.  Another  notable  tendency  of  these  larger  institutions  is  the 
growing  disposition  to  divide  the  subject  of  agriculture  Into  specialties,  such 
as  plant  Industry  (Including  agronomy,  horticulture,  and  forestry),  animal 
Industry,  agrotechny  (dairying,  sugar  making,  etc.),  rural  engineering,  and  rural 
economy.  This  specialization  has  resulted  In  the  organization  of  agricultural 
faculties  with  professors  of  agronomy,  horticulture,  animal  Industry,  etc.. 
Instead  of,  as  In  former  years,  one  professor  charged  with  teaching  the  whole 
subject  of  agriculture,  and  also,  not  infrequently,  such  related  subjects  as 
agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  and  veterinary  science. 

In  the  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  classes  of  students,  especially 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  complete  a  full  college  course,  the  agricultural  col- 
leges have  been  unusually  active  In  recent  years  In  organizing  short  and  special 
courses  of  different  kinds.  Forty-four  of  these  Institutions  have  organized 
such  courses,  which  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  people  who  may  be 
classified  somewhat  roughly  as  follows:  (1)  Those  preparing  to  enter  a  four- 
year  agricultural  course;  (2)  those  desiring  Instruction  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects, but  having  insufficient  scholastic  attainments  to  take  the  full  collegiate 
course;  (3)  those  unable  to  leave  home  for  an  extended  course,  who  desire 
Instruction  In  some  particular  phase  of  agricultural  science  or  wish  to  become 
proficient  in  some  branch  of  agricultural  practice,  and  (4)  teachers  desiring  to 
prepare  themselves  to  give  Instruction  In  nature  study  and  elementary  agricul- 
ture   For  the  first  two  classes  courses  from  one  to  three  years  in  length  are 
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provided;  for  the  third,  from  a  week  or  ten  days  to  ten  or  twelve  weeks  In 
length;  and  for  the  fourth,  sommer  schools  and  one-year  to  two-year  normal 
courses.  At  least  6  of  the  agricultural  colleges — viz,  those  of  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington — maintain,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  courses,  agricultural  courses  of  high-school  grade. 

Much  greater  attention  than  formerly  is  being  given  to  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  teaching  agricultural  subjects.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  employment 
of  more  thoroughly  trained  teachers,  by  individual  and.  associated  efforts  to 
define  and  arrange  the  topics  of  instruction  in  accordance  with  pedagogical 
principles,  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  laboratory  system  as  applied  to  the 
field,  the  plant  house,  and  the  barn,  as  well  as  to  the  buildings  constructed 
with  special  reference  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  instruction  in  agricultural 
subjects. 

The  collection  and  devising  of  apparatus  and  illustrative  material  are  being 
pushed  with  much  enthusiasm  and  success,  and  the  general  housing  and  equip- 
ment of  the  agricultural  departments  are  being  greatly  extended  and  improved. 

AOBICULTUBAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SECONDABT  AND  PBIMABY  S0H00L8. 

Besides  the  high  school  agricultural  courses  and  schools  of  agriculture  men- 
tioned above  as  maintained  in  connection  with  colleges  of  agriculture,  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  secondary  agricultural  schools,  some  of  which  are 
supported  by  State  or  local  funds  and  some  by  private  funds. 

Alabama  has  nine  agricultural  schools,  one  in  each  Congressional  district, 
supported  by  State  and  local  funds.  These  are  located  at  Abbeville,  Albertvllle, 
Athens,  Blountsville,  Evergreen,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Sylacauga,  and  Wetumpka. 
Usually  these  schools  are  connected  with  local  public  schools  and  resident  pupils 
predominate,  but  there  are  also  quite  a  number  of  pupils  enrolled  from  the 
towns  adjoining  each  school. 

The  California  Polytechnic  School,  located  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  opened 
October  1,  1903,  is  a  State  institution  established  "  to  furnish  to  young  people 
of  both  sexes  mental  and  manual  training  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  including 
agriculture,  mechanics,  engineering,  business  methods,  domestic  economy,  and 
such  other  branches  as  will  fit  the  students  for  the  nonprofessional  walks  of 
life." 

An  agricultural  school  of  secondary  grade  has  recently  been  opened  at  Ruth- 
erford, Napa  County,  Cal.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Youths*  Directory  of  San 
Francisco,  a  Roman  Catholic  organization. 

In  Connecticut  there  is  a  school  of  horticulture  located  Just  outside  the  city 
limits  of  Hartford  and  supported  by  private  funds.  The  school  is  maintained 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  in  horticulture  and  gardening 
to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Hartford. 

The  Winona  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute,  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind., 
founded  in  1902,  is  a  secondary  school,  having  a  two-year  preparatory  depart- 
ment corresponding  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  public  schools,  and 
a  four-year  academic  department  providing  four  groups  of  studies  entitled  agri- 
culture, trades,  elementary  technology,  and  academic. 

In  Massachusetts  an  agricultural  department  has  been  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mount  Hermon  School,  near  Northfield,  founded  by  the  late  D.  L. 
Moody.  This  State  also  includes  a  number  of  institutions  offering  courses  in 
horticulture  for  women.  At  Groton  there  is  the  School  of  Horticulture  and 
Landscape  Gardening  for  women,  conducted  under  private  auspices.  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  now  provides  a  course  in  theoretical*  and  practical  horticulture 
for  women.    Wellesley  College  also  announces  a  course  in  elementary  hortl- 
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culture  and  landscape  gardening,  to  include  lectures  on  the  preparation  of  soils, 
the  propagation,  cultivation,  and  pruning  of  plants,  school  gardens,  and  planting 
designs. 

In  Missouri  the  three  State  normal  schools,  located  at  CJape  Girardeau,  Kirks- 
ville,  and  Warrensburg,  give  instruction  in  agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring teachers  to  introduce  this  subject  into  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  at  Woodbine,  N.  J., 
regularly  opened  for  students  in  1894,  provides  general  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion of  the  secondary  grade,  combined  with  a  large  amount  of  practical  farming 
and  horticulture,  for  a  limited  number  of  boys  and  girls. 

In  Elyria,  Ohio,  a  city  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  an  agricultural  college 
graduate  is  employed  to  teach  agriculture  and  chemistry  in  the  public  high 
school,  and  an  elective  course  has  been  arranged  in  which  agriculture  is  taught 
n  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

A  four-year  course  in  agriculture  Is  offered  at  Union  Academy,  Belleville, 
N.  Y. 

The  National  Farm  School,  located  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  was  established  in 
1896,  and  provides  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture,  with  practical  farm 
work  for  about  40  boys.  The  school  is  supported  by  a  small  State  appropriation, 
private  donations,  fees,  and  sales  of  farm  products. 

Wisconsin  has  two  county  agricultural  schools  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  State  law  granting  aid  not  to  exceed  $2,500  per  annum  to  the  two 
counties  which  first  erect  buildings  and  provide  other  necessary  equipment  for 
such  schools.  These  are  the  Marathon  County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domes- 
tic Economy,  located  at  Wausau,  and  opened  October  6,  1902,  and  the  Dunn 
County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science,  located  at  Menomonie, 
opened  October  20,  1902. 

In  the  Girls*  Industrial  College  at  Denton,  Tex.,  opened  to  students  In  Septem- 
l>er,  1903,  considerable  attention  Is  given  to  the  teaching  of  horticulture  and 
ornamental  gardening,  floriculture,  dairying,  bee  keeping,  and  poultry  keeping. 

A  few  schools  of  primary  and  grammar  grades  have  attempted,  with  apparent 
success,  to  give  instruction  In  the  elements  of  agriculture.  The  Watklnson 
Farm  School,  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  Thompsons  Island  Farm  School,  In 
Boston  Harbor,  are  examples  of  such  institutions.  Near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  plans 
have  been  made  and  land  purchased  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  rural 
school  in  which  the  pupils  will  receive  instruction  not  only  In  the  usual  subjects 
taught  In  such  a  school,  but  also  in  agricultural  subjects,  such  as  planting  and 
cultivating  fruits  and  flowers,  raising  poultry,  and  operating  dairies.  In  Mis- 
souri and  portions  of  Illinois  numerous  successful  experiments  along  these 
lines  hate  been  made  in  the  rural  schools,  while  In  other  States  the  public 
schools  of  both  urban  and  rural  districts  have  made  encouraging  progress  in  the 
introduction  of  nature  study  and  school-garden  work.  These  subjects  now  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  regular  instruction  and  practice  work  In  many  of  the  normal 
schools  In  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

A  number  of  the  State  legislatures  have  passed  laws  recently  whereby  the 
public  schools  are  permitted  or  encouraged  to  provide  instruction  in  agriculture. 
Such  laws  now  exist  In  Alabama,  Georgia,  Hllnols,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin.  The  State  superintendents  of 
public  instruction  are  beginning  to  take  an  active  Interest  In  this  subject,  and  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Boston  a  committet? 
was  appointed  to  consider,  among  other  things,  the  teaching  of  agricultural 
subjects  in  the  public  schools.  The  agricultural  work  which  Is  now  being 
attempted  in  the  public  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  includes  the 
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following:  (1)  Nature  study  with  plants,  farm  crops*  domestic  animals,  soils, 
etc.;  (2)  school-garden  work,  including  the  growing  of  flowers,  vines,  and 
shrubbery  for  the  improvement  of  school  and  home  grounds  and  vegetables  in 
gardens  at  the  schools  or  at  home;  (3)  the  organization  of  clubs  among  rural 
school  children  for  making  simple  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  field  crops, 
and  (4)  lecture  courses  and  institutes  for  rural  school  children. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IN  AOBICULTUBE. 

Probably  no  university-extension  movement  in  this  country  has  actually 
been  so  widespread  as  that  on  behalf  of  agriculture.  Excluding  the  dissemina- 
tion of  agricultural  information  through  the  publications  of  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  might,  however,  be  very 
properly  included,  we  find  many  of  the  colleges  now  extending  their  educational 
influences  over  wide  areas  and  among  many  hundreds  of  people  not  enrolled 
in  their  regular  courses  through  the  agency  of  farmers'  institutes,  reading 
courses  for  farmers  and  farmers'  wives,  correspondence  courses,  agricultural 
experimental  unions,  and  the  introduction  of  nature  study  and  school-garden 
work  with  children.  The  farmers*  institutes,  which  are  now  held  in  46  States 
and  Territories,  are  attended  by  over  900,000  people.  To  aid  in  making  these 
institutes  more  effective  for  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  agricultural 
investigation  and  of  improved  methods  of  agricultural  practice,  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  has,  under  Congressional  authority,  appointed 
in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  a  farmers'  institute  specialist  and  author- 
ized him  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  organization  and  progress  of  farmers' 
institutes  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

A  number  of  the  colleges  maintain  reading  courses  for  farmers,  in  which 
certain  lines  of  reading  are  regularly  taken  up,  review  questions  are  sent  out, 
and  the  answers  received  tfre  criticised.  Some  of  the  colleges  modify  this 
procedure  by  preparing  special  publications  for  the  members  of  its  reading 
courses  to  study.  Reading  courses  are  now  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  Michigan,  New  York,  South  Dakota,  and  West 
Virginia.  Closely  related  to  the  reading  courses  are  the  correspondence 
courses  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  which  enrolls  several 
hundred  correspondents  who  regularly  receive  mimeograph  copies  of  lessons 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  college, 
and  similar  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  now  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming.  The  success  of  extension  work  of  this  kind  has  led  to  the 
establishment  recently  of  three  quite  strong  correspQud^nce  schools  under 
private  auspices,  two  of  which  offer  courses  in  agriculture,  and  the  other  courses 
in  poultry  culture. 

Experimental  unions,  which  are  organizations  of  college  graduates  and  non- 
graduate  students  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  influence  of  the  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  by  means  of  cooperative  experiments  with  field  crops, 
methods  of  culture,  fertilizers,  etc.,  are  now  organized  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  States. 

Several  of .  the  agricultural  colleges  are  further  extending  their  influence 
through  the  preparation  of  nature-study  leaflets  and  school-garden  leaflets, 
and  through  lectures  and  correspondence  on  the  part  of  their  officers  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  the  elements  which  make  up  the  environment 
of  children  in  rural,  sections,  the  aim  being,  flrst,  to  put  children  into  better 
sympathy  with  their  surroundings,  and,  secondly,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Instruction  in  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH. 

The  United  States  has  in  its  National  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  a  very  complete  system  of  agricultural 
research,  and  the  results  obtained  through  these  agencies  are  having  a  power- 
ful influence  in  improving  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPABTMBNT  OF  AOBICULTUSE. 

The  largest  single  agency  for  agricultural  research  in  the  United  States  is 
the  National  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  Department  as  already  stated, 
began  its  existence  as  a  division  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  chief  function  of  which 
was  the  collection  and  distribution  ot  valuable  seeds  and  plants  and  the  col- 
lection and  compilation  of  agricultural  statistics  of  various  kinds.  At  pres- 
ent (1904)  it  employs  over  4,000  persons  and  expends  nearly  |6,000,000  annu- 
ally in  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  This  it  seeks  to  do  largely  through  scien- 
tific investigation  and  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  the  results  of  its 
work.  From  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence  the  Department  has  been 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  scientific  questions  related  to  agriculture,  and 
at  the  present  time  a  very  large  proportion  of  Its  force  consists  of  scientific 
experts  and  specialists,  who  are  devoting  their  time  almost  exclusively  to 
Investigation  of  this  character. 

In  its  Weather  Bureau,  and  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry,  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  Chemistry,  Forestry,  Entomology,  and  Statistics,  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  (having  charge  of  nutrition  and  Irrigation  and  drainage  Investiga- 
tions), Biological  .Survey,  Office  of  Road  Inquiries,  and  agricultural  library  of 
85,000  volumes,  thfi  Department  has  the  most  ample  equipment  for  the  study 
of  practically  all  scientific  problems  related  to  agricultural  production  and 
distribution.  In  fact,  the  Department  Is  primarily  a  great  research  Institution 
provided  with  well-equipped  laboratories  and  otfier  facilities  for  research  In 
all  branches  of  science  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  agriculture. 

The  magnitude  of  the  effort  which  the  Department  is  making  to  disseminate 
the  results  of  Its  work  Is  shown  In  the  fact  that  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1904,  there  were  issued  through  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  Depart- 
ment 972  documents,  the  total  distribution  of  which  was  over  12,000,000 
copies. 

The  Department  maintains  close  relations  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  through  Its  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  there  is  an 
evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  Ongress  to  promote  such  relations  by  pro- 
viding in  its  appropriation  acts  for  a  large  amount  of  cooperation  with  the 
State  institutions.  This  plan  of  cooperation,  which  Is  being  strengthened  from 
year  to  year,  serves  to  unify  the  work  and  to  build  up  a  system  of  agricultural 
research  which  comprehends  the  .nation  as  a  whole  and  yet  meets  the  varied 
needs  and  conditions  of  an  extremely  diversified  agriculture. 

THE   AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT   STATIONS. 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States  are  State  Insti- 
tutions, supported  in  part  by  funds  given  by  the  National  Crovemment  to  the 
States  to  be  used  for  their  maintenance.  The  direct  management  of  the  sta- 
tions is  wholly  In  the  hands  of  State  officers,  but  they  sustain  certain  definite 
relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Congressional  appropriations  for 
their  support  are  included  in  the  annual  appropriation  acts  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  stations  thus  have  much  more  Intimate  relations  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  than  with  any  other  branch  of  the  Federal  Government.    The 
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act  of  Congress  (Hatch  Act)  of  March  2,  1887,  under  which  the  stations  have 
been  organized,  provides  *'that  in  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  uni- 
formity of  method9  and  results  in  the  work  of  said  stations  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  [now  Secretary]  of  Agriculture  to 
furnish  forms,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  tabulation  of  results  of  investiga- 
tions or  experiments;  to  indicate  from  time  to  time  such  lines  of  inquiry  as 
to  him  shall  seem  most  important,  and  in  general  to  furnish  such  advice  and 
assistance  as  will  best  promote  the  purposes  of  this  act" 

Beginning  with  the  year  1894,  Congress  has  each  year  inserted  in  the  appro- 
priation act  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stations  a  provision  that  "the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  the  annual  financial  statement 
[required  by  the  Hatch  Act],  shall  ascertain  whether  the  expenditures  under 
the  appropriation  hereby  made  are  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
act,  and  shall  report  thereon  to  Congress."  Thus,  virtually,  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultnre  now  has  general  supervision  of  the  expenditures  of  the  stations 
under  the  Hatch  Act  The  OflSce  of  Experiment  Stations,  organized  In  1888, 
represents  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  relations  with  the  stati<ms. 

The  stations  are  by  law  departments  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  However, 
the  act  establishing  the  stations  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  which  had  been  established  separate  from  the 
land-grant  colleges  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  (March  2,  1887).  In  this  way 
it  has  come  about  that  State  stations  are  maintained  in  Connecticut,  Louisiana, 
New  York,  and  Ohio  wl\ich  are  not  connected  with  colleges  and  yet  receive,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  the  benefits  of  the  Hatch  Act  In  New  Jersey  there  is  a  sta- 
tion which  is  supported  by  State  funds  as  distinct  from  the  station  which 
received  the  Hatch  funds,  but  both  stations  are  located  at  the  land-grant 
college  and  have  the  same  director.  There  are  also  stations  maintained  wholly 
by  State  and  local  funds  in  Alabama,  ^Hawaii,  and  Missouri,  and  in  a  number 
of  States  substations  are  maintained.  Excluding  the  substations,  the  total  num- 
ber of  stations  in  the  United  States  is  00,  of  which  55  receive  appropriations 
provided  for  by  acts  of  Congress. 

Officers  and  employees. — The  stations  which  are  departments  of  the  colleges 
are,  as  a  rule,  under  the  general  management  of  the  governing  boards  of  these 
institutions.  The  separate  State  stations  have  their  own  governing  boards. 
The  station  staff  usually  consists  of  a  director  and  several  scientific  experts  in 
charge  of  special  lines  of  work.  In  a  few  instances  the  president  of  the  college 
is  also  director  of  the  station  connected  with  it  but  in  a  far  greater  number  of 
Instances  the  director  Is  a  separate  officer  responsible  to  the  president  In 
1903  there  were  757  station  officers  in  the  work  of  administration  and  inquiry. 
The  number  of  officers  engaged  in  the  difTerent  lines  of  work  was  as  follows: 
Directors,  54;  assistant  and  vice  directors,  19;  special  agents  in  charge,  3; 
chemists,  160;  agriculturists,  54;  agronomists,  27;  animal  husbandmen,  39; 
poultrymen,  7 ;  horticulturists,  79 ;  farm  and  garden  foremen,  39 ;  dairymen,  34 ; 
botanists,  -56 ;  plant  pathologists,  4 ;  entomologists,  50 ;  zoologists,  6 ;  veterina- 
rians, 31 ;  meteorologists,  10 ;  biologists,  6 ;  physicists,  6 ;  geologists,  4 ;  mycolo- 
gists and  bacteriologists,  23 ;  irrigation  engineers,  11 ;  to  charge  of  substations, 
16;  secretaries  and' treasurers,  27;  librarians,  12;  clerks  and  stenographers,  34. 
There  are  also  50  persons  classified  under  the  head  of  "  miscellaneous,'*  includ- 
ing superintendents  of  grounds  and  buildings,  apiarists,  herdsmen,  and  other 
employees. 

Income  in  190S. — ^The  total  income  of  the  stations  during  1903  was 
$1,427,237.73,  of  which  $720,000  was  received  from  the  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  remainder,  $707,237.73,  from  State  governments,  individuals,  and 
commimities,  fees  for  analyses  of  fertilizers,  sales  of  farm  products,  and  mis- 
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cellaneous  sources.  In  addition  to  this  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Imd 
an  appropriation  of  $161,000  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  indnding  $15,000  for  the 
Alaslui  Experiment  Stations,  $12,000  for  the  Hawaii  Experiment  Station, 
$12,000  for  the  Porto  Rico  Experiment  Station,  $20,000  for  nutrition  investiga- 
tions, and  $65,000  for  irrigation  investigations.  The  total  value  of  additions 
to  the  equipment  of  the  stations  in  1903  is  estimated  to  be  $236,370.61. 

Equipment, — The  stations  are  as  a  rule  already  well  equipped  as  regards 
offices,  laboratories,  vegetation  houses,  bams  and  other  farm  buildings,  etc., 
and  scientific  appliances,  or  are  rapidly  acquiring  improved  facilities  of  this 
character  either  through  direct  State  appropriations  or  through  the  land-grant 
colleges  *with  which  they  are  connected.  In  this  respect  especially  have  the 
stations  profited  by  their  association  with  the  colleges. 

Lines  of  work  of  the  stations. — ^The  stations  are  conducting  a  wide  range  of 
scientific  research  in  laboratory  and  plant  houses  and  an  equally  large  amount 
of  practical  work  in  field,  orchard,  stable,  and  dairy.  Their  investigations 
include  studies  of  climatic  and  weather  conditions  as  related  to  plant  growth ; 
soil  investigations  and  fertilizer  experiments  to  find  the  best  means  of  maintain- 
ing and  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil;  irrigation  and  drainage 
experiments  to  increase  the  area  of  productive  lands;  breeding  and  culture 
of  plants  to  increase  the  yield  and  improve  the  quality  of  farm,  garden,  orchard, 
and  greenhouse  crops  of  all  kinds;  breeding  and  feeding  of  farm  animals  to 
increase  production  and  improve  the  quality  of  meat, -milk,  and  wool;  dairying 
to  improve  the  output  of  butter  and  cheese;  inspection  of  fertilizers,  foods, 
and  feeding  stufTs,  dairy  products,  eta,  to  protect  farmers  against  fraud,  and  a 
large  number  of  associated  lines  of  work  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
here.  These  various  lines  of  investigation  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1) 
Original  investigations  to  discover  new  facts  of  value  to  agriculture;  (2)  ex- 
periments to  demonstrate  the  scientific  and  practical  value  of  facts  already 
known  and  their  applicability  to  special  conditions;  (3)  studies  of  natural 
agricultural  conditions,  resources,  and  possibilities,  and  (4)  inspection  and 
control  work  to  protect  the  farmer  against  fraud.  Investigations  of  the  sta- 
tions are  included  primarily  to  supply  information  which  it  is  impossible  for 
each  individual  farmer  to  search  out  for  himself,  and  the  controlling  purpose 
of  their  work  has  been  (1)  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  and  promote 
the  farming  interests  of  the  particular  regions  in  which  they  are  located,  and 
(2)  to  advance  the  cause  of  scientific  agriculture  at  large.  The  operations 
of  the  individual  station  are  likely  to  be  of  a  mixed  character,  including  more 
or  less  of  each  of  the  general  classes  of  work  named,  but  varying  in  the  promi- 
nence given  to  any  partrcular  class  as  the  local  and  regional  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is  located  demand. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  IN  CHINA. 

[The  following  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  T.  WilliamB,  Chinese  secretary  of  the 
American  legation  at  Peking,  at  the  request  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  the  American 
minister  at  that  capital,  and  was  received  by  this  Bureau  from  the  State  Department. 
It  traces  the  history  of  the  school-reform  movement  in  China,  and  indicates  what  phase 
it  has  assumed  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Williams's  remarks  as  to  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  the  American  mission  schools,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  possess  a  peculiar 
interest  for  our  people.] 

December  22,  1905. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill, 

American  Minister,  Peking,  China. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  recent  educational 
reforms  in  China. 
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By  Article  II  of  the  final  protocol  of  1901  It  was  provided  that  all  official 
examinations  should  be  8U^>ended  for  a  period  of  five  years  in  those  cities 
where  foreigners  had  been  massacred  or  subjected  to  cruel  treatment  during  the 
"Boxer"  uprising  of  1900.  In  accordance  with  this  provision  an  imperial 
edict  was  issued  on  August  19,  1901,  suspending  for  five  years  all  civil  and 
military  examinations  in  46  cities. 

This  action  opened  the  way  for  the  favorable  consideration  by  the  Chinese 
Government  of  a  much-needed  reform  of  the  whole  educational  system  of  the 
Empire. 

Previous  to  the  "  Boxer  "  trouble  the  Imperial  Government  had  taken  only  an 
indirect  interest  in  the  education  of  Chinese  youth.  It  contented  itself  with 
maintaining  a  system  of  examinations  by  which  the  brightest  students  were 
drafted  into  the  civil  service.  This  system,  which  apparently  had  its  origin 
in  the  twelfth,  century  B.  C,  was  gradually  developed  through  the  long  course 
of  its  history  into  an  institution  which  was  the  pride  of  the  Empire  and  the  hope 
of  its  students,  since  by  it  the  highest  offices  in  the  State  and  their  rich  emolu- 
ments became  the  prizes  of  scholarship.  The  method  was  not  bad,  provided  the 
examination  had  had  any  bearing  whatever  upon  the  duties  to  be  performed  in 
the  civil  service.  But,  as  the  candidates  were  tested  in  their  ability  to  expound 
the  sacred  books  of  China  and  to  write  beautiful  odes  and  brilliant  essays, 
proficiency  in  these  matters  became  the  one  aim  of  master  and  pupil  alike,  and 
was  esteemed  of  more  importance  than  any  practical  acquaintance  with  affairs 
or  any  knowledge  of  the  science  of  government  Such  a  system  was  more  apt 
to  secure  pedantry  than  statesmanship.  But,  if  the  examination  had  been  of  a 
more  practical  character,  the  studies  of  the  candidates  would  of  necessity  have 
been  of  a  more  useful  kind  also.  Attempts  were  made  indeed  at  various  times 
to  introduce  into  the  examinations  questions  of  present  day  interest,  but  the 
attempts  were  local  and  spasmodic  and,  being  contrary  to  established  custom  in 
a  land  where  precedent  has  all  the  force  of  law,  the  students  rebelled  and  the 
examiners  yielded  to  pressure. 

The  advent  of  the  foreigner,  however,  has  gradually  wrought  a  great  change. 
Missionaries  established  schools  wherever  they  went.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  American  missionaries.  Girls  and  boys,  chiefly  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  were  taught  to  read  and  write  their  own  language  and  were  given  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mathematics,  geography,  history,  and  of  the 
natural  sciences.  In  the  most  important  cities  academies  or  colleges  were 
founded,  and  their  brightest  students  were,  many  of  them,  sent  abroad  to  com- 
I)lete  their  education. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  the  mandarins  of  China  looked  askance 
at  these  educational  efforts  of  the  foreigners.  They  felt  sure  that  there  must 
be  some  ulterior  motive,  and  believed  that  the  missionary  was  a  political 
emissary,  preparing  the  way  for  foreign  encroachments.  The  mission  schools 
have,  therefore,  never  been  regarded  with  much  favor  by  the  official  classes, 
and  the  graduates  from  them  have  found  little,  if  any,  chance  for  official 
employment  except  as  teachers,  interpreters,  or  clerks,  and  until  within  three 
or  four  years  scarcely  one  of  them  has  ever  secured  any  post  of  importance. 

But  foreign  commerce  steadily  expanded,  political  relations  became  of 
increasing  importance,  and  these  changing  conditions  produced  a  constantly 
growing  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  of  western  -industrial 
methods,  international  law,  and  an  acquaintance  with  history  and  the  sciences, 
whose  comprehension  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  western  civilization. 
Mission  schools,  therefore,  grew  in  numbers  and  importance  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  more  enlightened  officials,  recognizing  that  **  time  makes  ancient 
good  uncouth,"  saw  that  China  must  change,  and  that  without  the  learning 
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which  the  West  could  give  her,  she  could  not  even  maintain  her  prestige  in 
Asia,  much  less  hold  her  own  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  Several 
viceroys  established  colleges  for  the  teaching  of  modem  sciences.  But  these 
colleges  had  no  relation  to  each  other;  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  courses 
of  study  pursued;  there  were  no  elementary  schools  to  prepare  students  for 
admission  to  them ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  old  system  of  examinations  still 
supplied  the  only  entrance  to  an  official  career,  the  new  schools  seemed  to 
lead  nowither,  and  students  were  induced  to  attend  chiefly  by  the  payment 
of  a  monthly  stipend.  This  attempt  to  establish  a  school  system  from  the  top 
was  much  like  the  Chinese  method  of  building  a  house,  the  roof  being  put  on 
before  the  walls  are  built  up,  except  that  the  roof  has  the  support  .of  pillars 
resting  on  stone  bases,  while  the  school  system  was  suspended  in  mid-air. 
The  students,  therefore,  who  really  desired  an  education  to  fit  them  for  a  com- 
mercial career  still  continued,  as  a  rule,  to  attend  the  mission  schools.  The 
military  and  naval  schools  established  by  various  viceroys  were  also  inde- 
pendent one  of  another,  the  methods  of  drill  were  unlike,  the  equipment 
different,  the  words  of  command  in  various  languages,,  and  the  incipient 
armies  and  navies  which  began  to  be  organized  were  formed  upon  different 
models. 

Nevertheless  these  Government  schools  served  thfe  purpose  of  diminishing 
to  some  extent  the  prejudice  which  still  existed  in  the  minds  of  most  officials, 
and  of  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  recognized  that  there  was  valuable 
knowledge  to  be  gained  outside  the  Chinese  classics.  The  war  with  Japan 
served  to  demonstrate  still  more  conclusively  that  Chinese  Institutions  were 
hopelessly  antiquated — wholly  unsuited  to  modem  conditions.  The  young 
Emperor  and  his  advisers,  resolved  on  reform,  planned  a  complete  school 
system  for  the  whole  Empire.  But  with  the  rashness  of  inexperience  they 
antagonized  the  strongest  elements  of  the  nation.  High  officials  who  had 
given  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  State  were  relegated  to  private  life,  and 
the  religious  sensibilities  of  the  people  were  shocked  by  the  wholesale  con- 
fiscation of  temples  for  educational  purposes.  The  coup  d'etat  followed, 
which  sent  the  Emperor's  advisers  to  the  execution  ground  or  forced  them  to 
fiy  into  exile.  A  strong  reaction  sot  In.  There  were  many  occurrences  to 
justify  antipathy  to  the  foreigner,  and  all  things  foreign  began  to  be  tabooed. 
The  **  Boxer  "  uprising  was  but  an  expression  of  this  feeling.  It  failed  of  Its 
purpose,  but  the  attempt  made  shook  the  State  to  its  foundations,  and  the 
walls  of  conservatism  fell  with  a  crash.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  an 
unwavering  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  modernize  all  Its 
institutions.  The  plans  adopted  may  not  be  the  best  in  every  Instance,  but  the 
purpose  is  there,  and  the  result,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  can  not 
but  be  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree  to  all  friends  of  China. 

Immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  final  protocol,  in  September,  1901,  the 
Government  took  steps  to  establish  a  general  system  of  public  schools  on  modem 
lines.  On  January  13,  1904,  the  chancellor  of  the  Imperial  University,  Chang 
Po-hsi,  and  the  viceroy  of  the  Hu-kuang  Provinces,  Chang-Chlh-tung,  after 
many  months  of  Independent  investigation  and  subsequent  collaboration,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Throne  a  complete  and  detailed  plan  for  a  national  system  of 
public  schools,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  crowned  by  the  Imperial 
University.  These  regulations  were  published  in  eight  volumes,  and  were 
based  upon  those  of  Japan,  which  in  their  turn  were  derived  from  the  United 
States.  The  regulations  were  approved  by  Their  Imperial  Majesties,  and  local 
authorities  were  directed  to  carry  them  into  operation.  At  the  same  time  a 
special  commission  on  educational  reforms  was  appointed,  the  principal  mem- 
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bers  being  the  two  chancellors  of  the  Imperial  University,  Chang  Po-hsl 
(Chinese)  and  Jnngch'ing  (Mongol).  The  provincial  authorities  throughout 
the  Empire  took  up  the  difficult  task,  but  found  themselves  hampered  from  the 
start — ^flrst,  by  their  own  ignorance  of  the  modern  curriculum ;  secondly,  by 
the  lack  of  properly  qualified  teachers  and  superintendents,  and,  thirdly,  by 
the  want  of  suitable  text-books.  The  teachers  needed  are  being  secured  in  part 
from  the  students  in  the  mission  schools,  in  part  by  the  employment  of  a  very 
few  Europeans  and  Americans,  but  in  much  larger  measure  by  appointment  of 
Japanese  instructors.  But  the  preparation  of  native  teachers  is  being  hastened 
by  the  sending  of  large  numbers  of  students  abroad  for  education.  This 
movement  began  in  earnest  as  soon  as  educational  reform  was  determined  upon, 
and  has  been  greatly  accelerated  in  the  past  tiro  or  three  years.  These  stu- 
dents are  nearly  all  supported  either  by  the  Imperial  €k>vernment  or  the  various 
provincial  authorities,  and  most  of  them  have  been  sent  to  Japan.  Those 
sent  to  Europe  and  America  number  at  most  but  a  few  hundreds,  but  those 
in  Japan  are  to  be  counted  by  the  thousand.  The  influence  of  Japan,  therefore, 
in  the  new  schools  is  predominant  And  this  seems  wise,  for  Japan  is  near 
at  hand  and  her  educational  system  is  abreast  of  the  times.  Her  schools  are 
easily  accessible,  and  her  teachers  can  be  brought  to  China  at  small  expense 
and  engaged  at  much  smaller  salaries  than  Europeans  or  Americans.  Even 
more  important,  however,  is  the  spiritual  kinship  of  the  two  nations.  The 
Japanese  understand  the  Chinese.  They  have  but  recently  passed  through  the 
great  change  to  which  China  is  now  being  subjected.  They  can  study  the  situa- 
tion from  the  Chinese  point  of  view.  Their  own  social,  political,  and  religious 
institutions  are  similar  to  those  of  China.  They  can  therefore  enter  into  close 
sympathy  with  the  Chinese,  wear  Chinese  dress,  live  upon  Chinese  food,  dwell 
In  Chinese  houses,  adapt  themselves  easily  and  heartily  to  the  Chinese  environ- 
ment, and  avoid  giving  offense  to  Chinese  prejudices.  Their  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  old  and  the  new  will  enable  them  to  graft  the  modem  system 
upon  the  rootstock  of  the  ancient  without  destroying  the  latter.  .The  transfor- 
mation will  thus  be  natural  and  the  continuity  with  the  past  preserved.  All 
that  is  of  value  in  the  ancient  institutions  of  China  will  be  conserved,  though 
they  will  be  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  conditions. 

The  text-books  needed  are  being  supplied  in  part  by  translations  or  original 
works  prepared  by  missionaries  or  by  the  various  bureaus  of  translation 
which  have  been  maintained  by  several  of  the  provincial  governments  for  some 
years  past.  These  books  are  to  be  subjected  to  revision,  however,  and  new 
works  are  being  prepared  under  Government  supervision. 

A  recent  memorial  submitted  to  the  Throne  by  Yin  Ming-shou,  a  member  of 
the  Hanlin  Academy,  complains  that  the  results  of  the  past  four  years'  work  are 
very  small,  but  when  all  the  difficulties  are  taken  Into  consideration  the  measure 
of  success  must  be  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory.  The  new  school  system  has 
now  been  inaugurated  in  every  Province  of  China  proper,  and  bids  fair  to  make 
rapid  development  in  the  near  future. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  old  system  of  examinations  was  retained,  as  it  was, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire,  and  this  door  of  hope  to  official  pre- 
ferment was  kept  open,  a  large  number  of  the  students  adhered  to  the  old  course 
of  study,  and  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  new  system,  to 
definitely  abolish  the  old  order.  This  was  done  on  September  1,  1905,  by  an 
imperial  edict  This  measure  had  an  excellent  effect  as  is  shown  already  by 
the  memorials  which  are  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  suggesting 
measures  for  raising  school  funds,  methods  of  employing  the  disappointed 
graduates  of  the  old  school  (who  are  too  advanced  in  years  to  take  up  the  new 
order  of  things) ,  and  recommending  improvements  in  the  new  system  in  order  to 
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meet  difficulties  that  have  arisen.  It  is  shown,  too,  in  the  rapidly  Inereasiug 
number  of  schools  that  are  being  established  and  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  people  are  making  contributions  of  money  to  assist  the  Government  in  its 
plans.  The  Peking  Gazette  makes  frequent  mention  of  such  voluntary  offer- 
ings, some  individuals  giving  as  much  as  10,000  taels  each,  and  the  gentry  in 
other  neighborhoods  combining  to  establish  and  support  the  additional  schools 
needed.  The  experience  of  the  past  four  years  has  shown  the  necessity  for  a 
better  organization,  and  a  number  of  memorials  upon  this  subject  have  recently 
been  submitted,  which,  while  they  differ  in  details  of  the  plans  proposed,  all  agree 
in  reconmsending  a  national  board  of  education  to  rank  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Imperial  €U)vernment  The  most  important  of  these  memorials  was 
that  of  Pao-hsi,  a  Manchu  of  tiie  imperial  clan,  and  superintendent  of  education 
for  the  Province  of  Shansi.  He  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  national  board 
of  education,  modeled  on  that  of  Japan,  and  inasmuch  as  the  provincial  chan- 
cellors under  the  old  system  and  the  imperial  examiners  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  rites,  which  was  in  reality  a  department  of  public 
worship  and  education,  he  proposed  that  the  board  of  rites  be  entirely  abolished. 
He  also  proposed  that  the  Hanlin  Academy  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Learning  be  Incorporated  with  the  new  board  of  education.  Prince  Gh'ing,  on 
behalf  of  the  commission  on  administrative  reforms,  reported  favorably  upon 
the  recommendation  that  a  board  of  education  be  established  and  favored  also 
the  proposal  to  incorporate  with  it  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Learning,  which 
action  will  give  the  new  board  handsome  quarters  adjoining  the  Gonfucian 
Temple.  The  Prince  was  not  in  favor,  however,  of  abolishing  the  board  of  rites, 
nor  of  making  the  Hanlin  Academy  an  appendage  of  the  new  board,  though 
he  advised  that  some  changes  be  made  in  the  character  of  that  institution,  which 
will  make  its  members  more  useful.  In  accordance  with  the  reconmiendations 
of  Prince  Gh*ing,  an  imperial  edict  appeared  on  December  6,  1905,  Establishing 
the  new  board  of  education.  I  inclose  a  translation  of  the  same.<>  Jungch'ing, 
who  has  beeix  made  president  of  the  board,  is  one  of  the  chancellors  of  the 
Imperial  University,  and  has  until  recently  been  also  one  of  the  presldenta  of 
the  board  of  revenue.  He  is  also  a  grand  coimcilor  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission on  administrative  reform.  He  is  a  Mongol,  a  comparatively  young 
man,  of  progressive  ideas. 

Other  recommendations  of  these  recent  memorials  are  that  education  be  made 
compulsory,  and  that  parents  be  fined  for  not  sending  their  children  to  school, 
and  that  the  funds  heretofore  used  in  conducting  the  triennial  examinations, 
amounting  to  from  20,000  taels  to  50,000  taels  &  from  each  province  every  three 
years,  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  new  system,  one  half  to  be  spent  by  the  prov- 
ince concerned  and  the  other  half  by  the  board.  These  recommendations  are 
referred  to  the  new  board  for  consideration. 

The  school  regulations,  as  now  in  force,  provide  that  children  between  the. 
ages  of  3  and  7  years  shall  be  sent  to  the  kindergarten.  At  7  years  of  age 
they  must  be  sent  to  the  second-grade  primary,  where  a  five-year  course 
is  taken,  and  thence  to  the  first-grade  primary  for  a  four-year  course. 
The  hsien  (county)  authorities  are  required  to  provide  these  primary  schools. 
Every  hsien  city  and  every  department  city,  as  well  as  every  market  town  and 
every  village  of  100  families,  is  expected  to  maintain  from  one  to  three  second- 
grade  primary  schools,  and  the  cities  and  towns  mentioned  at  least  one  first- 
grade  primary.  Where  the  villages  are  poor  or  children  few  the  authorities 
are  authorized  to  combine  two  or  three  villages  in  the  support  of  one  second- 
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grade  primary,  but  not  more  than  400  families  are  allowed  to  one  school.  It 
is  recognized  that  this  will  not  supply  school  accommodations  for  all  the 
children,  and  the  authorities  are  urged  to  persuade  the  people  to  supplement 
the  Government  schools  by  others  of  their  own  establishment  The  course  of 
study  in  the  primary  grades  comprises  ethics,  reading  and  explaining  the  Chi- 
nese classics,  Chinese  composition,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  elementary 
science,  and  physical  drill.    Drawing  is  also  taken  in  the  first  grade. 

From  the  first-grade  primary  the  pupils  are  advanced  to  the  intermediate 
grade,  where  a  five-year  course  is  to  be  taken.  Each  prefecture  is  required 
to  provide  at  least  one  intermediate  school.  The  course  embraces  a  further 
study  of  Chinese,  foreign  languages  (Japanese,  English,  German,  French,  and 
Russian),  mathematics,  geography,  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  and 
ethics,  drawipg,  and  physical  drill,  with  courses  in  law  and  political  economy, 
when  possible  to  establish  the  same.  The  intermediate  grade  is  not  free,  but 
the  tuition  fee  is  low.  Pupils  are  told  that  they  are  not  being  prepared  espe- 
cially for  the  civil  service,  but  for  tlie  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  intermediate  course  may,  if  they  choose,  enter  one  of  the  special 
industrial  or  professional  schools. 

From  the  intermediate  grade  students  pass  to  the  provincial  academy,  usually 
styled  a  collie.  Here  a  three-year  course  is  taken,  on  the  completion  of 
which  admission  may  be  had  to  the  imperial  university,  at  Peking.  The  uni- 
versity course  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  lower  covering  a  college  course 
of  three  or  four  years,  according  to  the  course  chosen,  arid  the  upper  a  real 
university  course  of  five  years. 

The  university  embraces  eight  schools  or  departments :  Classical,  law,  liter- 
ary, medical,  science,  agriculture,  engineering,  and  commercial.  Students  pay 
for  tuition,  but  free  scholarships  may  be  won  by  competition. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  as  outlined  above,  there  are  shorter  courses 
provided  for  those  unable  to  attend  the  university. 

(1)  For  children  already  over  12  years  of  age  who  can  not  attend  the  primary 
schools  there  are  established  industrial  schools  where  trades  are  taught 

(2)  For  bo^  who  have  taken  the  second-grade  primary  course  and  do  not 
want  to  go  further  there  is  provided  a  primary  school  of  agriculture  to  pre- 
pare the  peasant's  sons  to  perform  the  work  of  the  farm  more  intelligently. 

(3)  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  primary  courses  may  enter  special  schools 
of  agriculture,  engineering,  or  commerce,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  for 
farming,  engineering,  or  mercantile  life. 

(4)  Pupils  may,  if  they  choose,  pass  from  the  intermediate  schools  to  special 
schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  or  commerce  of  a  higher  grade  than  those 
mentioned  in  (8). 

(5)  Every  hsien  (county)  or  department  city  is  expected  to  maintain  a  second- 
grade  teachers*  school,  and  every  provincial  capital  a  first-grade  teachers* 
school.  These  are  to  assist  in  equipping  the  new  schools  with  the  needed 
teachers. 

(6)  Special  schools  of  foreign  languages  to  prepare  men  for  translators  and 
Interpreters  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  and  for  employment  in  the 
Government  translation  bureaus.    The  course  is  five  years  in  length. 

(7)  A  special  course  of  three  years  for  those  who  have  already  won  their 
doctor's  degree  at  the  recent  examinations  under  the  old  system.  This  will 
serve  to  bring  them  more  or  less  into  line  with  the  new  order  of  things. 

(8)  Special  schools  of  law  and  political  science  will  be  maintained  in  all 
the  provinces  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  expectant  officials  who  have 
already  been  placed  on  the  civil  list  under  the  old  examination  system,  but 
have  not  yet  been  appointed  to  office.    There  has  for  centuries  past  been  a  pro- 
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vinclal  college  at  each  provincial  capital  for  the  preparation  of  young  candi- 
dates for  the  duties  of  official  life,  but  these  colleges  have  really  existed  only 
in  name ;  no  course  of-  study  is  provided,  and  no  instructors  have  been  em- 
ployed. The  buildings  and  grounds  are  generally  very  attractive,  but  are  chiefly 
used  as  clubhouses  for  the  mandarins  and  gentry.  In  response  to  a  memorial 
of  Wu  T'ing-fang  last  May  it  was  decided  to  require  all  expectants  to  )iike  a 
course  of  one  and  a  half  years  in  law  and  political  science  and  to  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  the  same  before  being  assigned  to  duty.  Instruction 
is  to  be  given  in  lectures  by  graduates  of  foreign  schools,  who  will  be  selected 
and  assigned  to  this  duty  upon  their  return  to  China. 

In  this  connection  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  viceroy  of  this  province, 
YUan  Shih-k*ai,  has  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  all  expectants  of  this 
province  must  spend  at  least  three  months  In  Japan  before  they,  can  receive 
a  definite  appointment  to  office. 

(9)  Other  special  schools  established  in  the  provinces  are  those  of  veterinary 
surgery,  police  training  schools,  and  the  industrial  schools  connected  with  the 
New  York  houses  which  are  called  for  by  the  recent  reform  of  the  penal  code. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  giving  the  prisoners  respectable  trades  the  poverty  of  the 
lower  classes  will  be  reduced  and  thus  one  great  incentive  to  crime  removed. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  system  theoretically  covers  the  whole  field, 
but  it  must  of  necessity  be  many  years  before  some  of  the  provinces  can  ap- 
proach to  any  realization  of  this  ideal.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any -statistics 
upon  the  subject,  but  a  brief  statement  of  what  has  been  done  in  part  in  this 
province  will  enable  one  to  understand  in  some  measure  the  present  condition 
of  afTairs. 

The  viceroy  at  Tientsin  has  been  very  active  hi  the  matter  and  has  been  very 
fortimate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  trained  educator  for  provincial  super- 
tendent  This  is  Dr.  C.  D.  Tenney,  an  American,  who  has  been  In  the  service 
of  the  Chinese  Government  for  many  years,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  president 
of  the  Tientsin  University.  Under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Tenney  the  viceroy 
has  already  established  more  than  3,000  schools  of  various  grades  in  this 
province  of  Chlhli.  These  are  exclusive  of  the  schools  established  in  the  Peking 
prefecture.  In  the  old  provincial  capital,  Pao-ting  Fu,  there  are  over  2,300 
students  in  the  various  high  schools  and  academies  established  there.  Pupils 
in  the  primary  schools  are  not  coimted,  nor  those  in  the  police  training  school. 
Among  the  special  schools  included  are  those  of  law,  veterinary  surgery,  and 
agriculture. 

In  the  city  of  Peking  there  have  been  established  by  the  local  authorities, 
independently  of  the  viceroy,  over  40  schools  of  all  grades — primary,  inter- 
mediate, academies,  and  the  university  (which  was  established  before  the 
"Boxer"  folly,  but  reorganized  two  years  ago),  together  with  special  schools 
of  law,  foreign  languages,  police  training,  and  a  military  school  for  the  sons 
of  nobles. 

Probably  no  other  province  is  abreast  of  Chlhli  in  education,  but  very  much 
has  been  done  also  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Chang  Chih-tung  (Hupeh  and  Hunan), 
In  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  and  Kuangtung.  With  regard  to  the  second  men- 
tioned, there  are  over  40  Government  schools  in  operation  in  the  city  of 
Nanking,  and  large  numbers  also  in  Shanghai,  Soochow,  and  other  cities  of 
the  province. 

Shantung  has  at  least  100  of  the  new  schools  already  established,  of  which 
20  are  in  the  provincial  capital,  Chl-nan  Fu. 

As  stated  above,  all  the  provinces  of  China  proper  have  done  something, 
but  It  has  been  very  difficult  for  those  far  inland  to  secure  qualified  teachers. 
I  note,  however,  that  even  in  far-away  Yunan  it  is  reported  by  the  viceroy  that 
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a  teachers'  training  school  has  been  established  at  the  provincial  capital  and 
two  Japanese  professors  secured  for  it,  who  also  teach  the  Japanese  language. 

Owing  to  this  lack  of  teachers  and  the  fact  that  few  students  are  prepared 
to  enter  the  academies  or  the  university,  classes  in  the  courses  outlined  for 
the  provincial  academies  and  the  university  are  for  the  present  suspended, 
and  the  instructors  are  employed  in  teaching  those  branches  required  In  the 
intermediate  and  the  teachers'  training  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  instruction  given  there  are  two  or  three  points  worthy  of 
fi^>ecial  notice.  No  foreign  instructor  is  allowed  to  teach  his  own  religious 
views.  This  Is  eminently  proper,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  a  Government  which  maintains  Its  own  religious  establishment  All 
instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  Mandarin  dialect,  a  most  commendable  regu- 
lation, which  in  a  generation.  If  carried  out,  will  do  muph  toward  removing 
one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  national  solidarity.  In  all  the  coast  provinces 
from  Shanghai  to  the  Tonkin  border  nearly  every  little  district  (county)  has 
its  own  dialect,  and  these  differ  so  much  one  from  another  that  natives  of  the 
same  province  can  not  communicate  with  each  other  unless  they  can  do  so  In 
writing.  Although  the  curriculum  provides  for  instruction  In  ethics  in  all 
the  schools,  the  regulations  call  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  such  instruction 
(so  the  ministers  of  education  think)  as  given  in  foreign  schools.  This  remark 
refers  to  the  science  of  ethics  as  taught  by  the  Japanese.  The  authors  of  the 
regulations  do  not  believe  that  ethics  can  be  taught  so  as  to  Influence  conduct 
unless  based  upon  the  sacred  scriptures  of  China. 

The  last  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  that  military  drill  is  required 
in  all  the  schools,  and  a  uniform  is  to  be  adopted  for  all  students.  The  Chinese 
civilian  has  in  past  centuries  been  taught  to  despise  the  soldier  and  the  art  of 
war,  but  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  cultivate  a  martial  spirit  There  have 
been  military  and  naval  schools  for  some  years  in  each  province,  two  grades 
of  military  and  two  of  naval  schools,  and  In  Peking  an  Imperial  military  col- 
lege and  an  imperial  naval  college,  students  for  which  will  be  supplied  from  the 
provincial  schools  just  named.  This  plan  is  In  abeyance  for  the  present,  and 
to  supply  the  military  instruction  needed  all  students  will  be  required  to  drill, 
and  on  reaching  the  provincial  academy  will  have  Instruction  in  military 
regulations  and  military  tactics,  while  those  who  enter  the  department  of  law 
in  the  university  will  have  special  courses  in  military  government 

The  discipline  of  the  students  Is,  theoretically  at  least  very  strict  Among 
other  prohibitions  they  are  forbidden  to  smoke  opium,  and  they  are  not  allowed 
to  Interfere  In  any  way  in  matters  that  concern  the  Government  There  Is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  former  will  not  be  observed. 

One  matter  of  great  importance  under  consideration  at  present  Is  that  of 
providing  the  necessary  funds  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  regulations 
require  the  hsien  (county)  authorities  to  provide  the  primary  schools,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  in  most  places  there  are  common  funds  belonging  to  the 
]>eople  which,  with  the  consent  of  their  elders,  might  be  devoted  to  the  support 
of  these  schools.  Such  funds  are  those  for  village  free  schools  of  the  old  type, 
for  village  theatricals,  sports,  and  the  support  of  certain  benevolent  institutions. 
It  is  further  suggested  that  certain  temples  and  clubhouses  may  be  used  for 
school  buildings.  With  respect  to  the  temples,  many  of  them  are  endowed 
with  lands  which  furnish  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  monks  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  sacrifices.  One  of  the  reform  edicts  of  1808  provided  for 
the  confiscation  of  certain  classes  of  such  temples  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  and  this  created  great  disaffection.  On  the  approval  of  the  present 
regulations  steps  were  taken  in  some  of  the  provinces,  particularly  In  Fuklen 
and  Kuangtung,  to  compel  the  monks  to  surrender  their  property-.     To  avoid 
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doing:  so  a  number  who  had  an  inkling  of  what  was  coming  disposed  of  their 
property  to  Japanese  Buddhist  monks,  who  could  not  be  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of  the  officials.  This  led  to  an  imperial  edict  forbidding  the 
local  authorities  to  coerce  the  monks. 

For  the  support  of  the  intermediate  schools  and  academies  it  is  more  difficult 
to  find  funds.  I  have  already  noticed  the  suggestion  that  the  funds  for  the 
old  examination  system*  be  devoted  in  part  to  this  purpose.  Another  plan 
is  that  adopted  by  the  viceroy  of  this  province.  He  has  already  secured  the 
sanction  of  the  Throne  to  the  levying  of  a  special  tax  upon  deeds  for  the 
transfer  of  real  estate.  This  amounts  to  4.9  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price,  of 
which  3.3  per  cent  shall  be  devoted  to  primary  education  and  1.6  per  cent  to 
the  intermediate  schools.  Two  days  ago  it  was  decided  that  henceforth,  for 
three  years,  no  vacancies  in  the  24  banner  corps  shall  be  supplied,  and  the 
funds  thus  saved  shall  be  devoted,  one-half  to  the  support  of  the  regular 
school  system  and  one-half  to  the  support  of  the  proposed  military  and  naval 
schools.  It  was  also  decided  to  gradually  abolish  the  eight  divisions  of  palace 
guards,  an  obsolete  organization  no  longer  of  use,  the  funds  thus  saved  to  be 
also  applied  to  educational  purposes.  The  old  examination  hall  in  Peking  is 
to  be  occupied  by  the  military  college. 

One  serious  defect  in  the  system  remains  to  be  pointed  out :  No  provision  is 
made  for  the  education  of  girls,  except  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  regulations  say  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  in  China,  and  that  very  little  can  be  done  for  them  at  present 

There  are  many  high  officials  who  do  not  agree  with  this  statement  of  the 
authors  of  the  regulations.  One  such  high  official  is  Tuan-fang,  the  governor 
of  Hunan,  now  on  his  way  to  the  United  States  to  study  our  institutions. 
During  his  recent  visit  to  Peking  he  had  audience  of  •Her  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Empress  Dowager  and  laid  before  her  the  Importance  of  establishing  girls' 
schools.  Her  Majesty  was  much  Impressed,  and  at  once  issued  an  edict  direct- 
ing that  a  large  abandoned  lamasery  in  Peking  should  be  converted  into  a 
girls'  college.  This  has  not  been  done  as  yet,  but  several  of  the  princesses, 
encouraged  by  this  action  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  have  undertaken,  without 
any  aid  from  the  state,  to  establish  a  number  of  girls'  schools  in  Peking. 
At  least  one  of  these  is  absolutely  free  and  is  conducted  in  the  residence  of 
Tuan-fang,  which  is  given  for  a  merely  nominal  rent  for  this  purpose.  Others 
charge  a  small  tuition  and  are  attended  by  girls  from  noble  families.  Some 
of  the  princesses  have  opened  schools  in  their  own  palaces  for  their  daughters 
and  their  relatives.  A  few  Chinese  women  teachers  have  been  secured,  some 
of  them  former  students  in  the  mission  schools.  'But  the  new  branches,  such 
as  arithmetic,  geography,  foreign  history,  and  the  Japanese  language,  are  taught 
by  Japanese  ladies,  who  are  giving  their  services  without  charge.  Besides  the 
branches  mentioned,  the  curriculum  embraces  music,  drawing,  dancing,  calis- 
thenics, needlework,  Chinese  reading  and  writing,  physiology,  hygiene,  physics, 
natural  history,  and  nursing. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  unbind  their  feet  and  are  not  allowed  to  paint, 
powder,  wear  jewelry,  or  expensive  gowns.  They  must  wear  their  hair  in  a 
braid  or  plain  coil  and  must  dress  in  a  plain  blue  gown,  the  only  ornament 
being  the  rosette  which  indicates  the  school  to  which  the  pupil  belongs.  Similar 
schools  have  been  opened  in  Tientsin,  Chinan  Fu,  Shanghai,  Chinklang,  Nan- 
king, Soochow,  Hangchow,  and  Hankow.  I  have  seen  no  r^wrts  from  other 
places,  but  the  movement  appears  to  be  very  general  and  is  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  present  situation,  though  wholly  independent  of  the  Government. 
In  all  these  schools  Japanese  women  appear  to  be  the  main  reliance  so  far  as 
teaching  is  concerned. 
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The  missionaries  with  whom  I  have  cllscussed  the  matter  seem  for  the  most 
part  to  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  educational  reforms  and  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  of  a  better  condition  of  society  in  China.  Some,  however,  look 
askance  at  the  new  school  system  and  seem  to  think  that  it  will  mean  a  great 
loss  of  infinence  for  the  missionary,  whose  pupils  will  probably  desert  him  for 
the  Crovemment  school.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  feeling  appears  to  be  shared 
by  very  few.  The  missionaries  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  past 
record  as  educators  in  China,  for  although  their  Influence  has  been  indirect  the 
present  movement  owes  very  much  more  to  them  than  appears  upon  the  sur- 
face. It  is  quite  true  that  the  importance  of  their  schools  will  probably  lessen 
with  the  passing  years  unless  arrangements  can  be  made  to  admit  their 
graduates  to  the  examinations  for  official  posts,  but  these  schools  will  always 
have  their  special  work  in  preparing  meb  and  women  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  for  many  years  to  come  they  must  probably  be  depended  upon  very 
largely  for  the  needed  supply  of  Chinese  instructors  in  modern  branches  of 
learning. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  furnish  some  statistics  which  will 
show,  in  a  measure,  the  nature  of  their  work.  The  latest  general  report  of 
all  Protestant  missions  in  China  is  dated  1896,  and  at  that  date  these  missions 
supported  for  males  747  primary  schools,  with  11,817  pupils;  45  secondary 
schools,  with  1,539  pupils,  and  32  colleges,  with  1,224  students ;  and  for  females, 
225  primary  schools,  with  4,262  pupils ;  69  secondary  schools,  with  2,096  pupils, 
and  14  colleges,  with  416  students,  or  a  total  of  972  primary  and  114  secondary 
schools  and  46  colleges,  with  a  grand  total  of  21,354  pupils  and  students.  By 
a  comparison  of  recent  reports  of  certain  missions  with  those  of  a  few  years 
ago  one  must  conclude  that  to  allow  for  an  Increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  pupils  during  the  past  ten  years  is  a  very  modest  estimate,  for  a 
great  impulse  has  been  given  in  educational  work  since  1900,  so  that  we  are 
safe  in  reckoning  an  enrollment  of  some  30,000  students  in  connection  with 
Protestant  mission  schools  at  present 

I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  obtain  any  general  statistics  of  Roman  Catholic 
work  In  China,  but  the  report  of  the  North  Chihli  Mission  of  the  Lazarists 
for  June  30  last  gives  the  total  number  of  schools  In  this  diocese  as  1,474,  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  27,054,  about  equal  to  the  whole  Protestant  work  In  China. 
If  we  estimate  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Catholic  schools  in  China  at  about 
500,000  we  shall  probably  be  not  far  from  the  actual  number. 

Catholic  schools  for  the  most  part  appear  to  give  an  elementary  education, 
supplemented  for  the  ordinary  pupil  by  an  industrial  course  and  for  the  native 
priest  by  a  course  in  theology.  Protestants  appear  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  higher  education. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  T.  Williams,  Chinese  Secretary. 


Supple  m  ent  ar  y. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  very  Interesting  letter  from  Dr.  C.  D. 
Tenney,  president  of  the  Tientsin  University  and  provincial  superintendent  of 
education  for  Chihli.  I  append  his  statistics  for  this  province,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  schools  which  I  have  called  "  kindergartens  "  are  classed 
by  him  as  "  primary,*'  and  those  which  I  have  called  "  first "  and  "  second  grade 
primaries  "  are  listed  as  "  higher  "  and  "  lower  grade  elementary  "  schools. 
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BdHcational  statistics  for  the  province  of  ChihU, 


InstltatSoii.  -  Number. 


Pupils. 


Primaiy  Kbools '  2,480. 

Lower  elementary  Bchools 124 

Hiffber  elementanr  •chooU 124 

Middle  (intermediate)  wbooU 16 

Higbicnool  (academy) I  1 

ProTlncial  university  (Tientain) 1 


72,120 

6,200 

6,200 

900 

820 

200 


Total ;        2,746 


86,000 


It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  Tientsin  University  existed  before  tbe  new  system 
was  inaugurated,  and  that  several  such  colleges  have  been  established  in  various 
parts  of  China,  which  are  no  doubt  to  be  affiliated  with  the  new  system.  The 
above  figures  do  not  include  schools  in  tbe  prefecture  of  Peking,  which  are  under 
the  metropolitan  and  not  tbe  provincial  administration. 

E.  T.  W. 


Impesial  Edict  of  December  6,  1905,  Obganizino  the  Boabd  of  Education. 
[Translated  from  the  Pelclng  Gazette.] 

We  have  to-day  received  a  Joint  memorial  from  the  council  of  state  (or 
bureau  of  national  administration)  and  the  minister  of  education,  reporting 
upon  tbe  suggestions  of  Pao-hsi  and  others.  Some  time  ago  we  issued  an  edict 
abolishing  the  system  of  examinations,  and  it  is  most  urgently  necessary  that 
something  be  done  to  encourage  education  so  as  to  develop  the  talents  of  men. 
At  present  the  various  provinces  are  gradually  establishing  the  new  schools, 
and  there  must  be  an  office  that  shall  have  general  control  of  the  system  and  be 
re8];x>nsible  for  the  standard  set  and  the  direction  of  the  course  of  study.  There- 
fore we  establish  the  board  of  education,  and  Jungch'ing  is  hereby  transferred 
to  be  president  of  the  same.  The  first  vice-president  shall  be  Hsi-ying,  and  the 
second  class  Hanlln  compiler,  Yen-hslu  is  appointed  acting  second  vice-president 
of  the  board  of  education  with  the  rank  of  an  expectant  metropolitan  official 
of  the  third  grade.  The  Imperial  Academy  of  Learning,  known  In  ancient 
times  as  the  "Ch'eng  Chtin "  (i.  e.,  a  place  where  learning  is  completed) 
was  originally  the  highest  institution  of  learning.  Let  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  said  institution  henceforth  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
education.  As  to  matters  not  yet  settled,  let  the  aforesaid  president  and 
vice-presidents  consult  together  and  devise  satisfactory  arrangements  and 
report  to  us.  As  the  said  board  has  but  Just  been  established,  the  commence- 
ment of  such  a  work  as  tbe  encouragement  of  education  and  the  cultivation  of 
talent  Is  a  most  Important  one  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  in- 
vestigating the  subject,  and  extra  attention  given  to  strengthening  the  system 
of  education  In  the  hope  that  encouragement  of  genuine  learning  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  useful  talents  may  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  court  to  establish 
schools  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions,  the  civilization  of  the  people, 
and  the  perfection  of  their  customs. 

As  for  other  suggestions  made,  let  them  be  carried  out  as  proposed. 

Respect  this. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

Depabtmbitt  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  op  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

W^ishington,  D.  C,  June  SO,  1905. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  twentieth  annual  report  as  United  States 
general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905. 

During  the  school  year,  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  there  have  been  main- 
tained 51  public  schools  with  62  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  3,083  pupils. 

southeast   ALASKA. 

Haines  No.  1. — Miss  Amy  S.  Gaddls,  teacher ;  enrollment,  28 ;  pupils,  white. 

Haines  No.  2. — Miss  Mary  Mackintosh,  teacher ;  enrollment,  44 ;  pupils,  native. 

A  letter  from  the  teacher  states  that  the  children  had  improved  in  their  per- 
sonal appearance  so  much  that  they  could  hardly  be  taken  for  natives.  Native 
families  remained  at  Haines  all  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their 
children  at  school.    The  girls  have  been  taught  needlework. 

Hoonah. — Miss  Minnie  S.  Ross,  teacher;  enrollment,  174;  pupils,  Thlinget 

As  illustrating  the  civilizing  effect  of  the  school,  the  teacher  states  that  on 
Christmas  eve  exercises  were  held  in  the  church  and  there  were  recitations  and 
singing  by  the  children.  She  says  that  the  children  are  bright  and  eager  to 
learn,  and  can  be  more  easily  led  by  kindness  than  compelled  by  punishment 
Their  main  fault  is  in  not  being  punctual.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  music 
and  are  willing  to  attend  school  for  the  sake  of  the  singing.  The  boys  are  good 
in  arithmetic,  while  the  girls  prefer  reading  and  writing. 

«7ocfcaon..-Miss  Byrde  Darby,  teacher;  enrollment,  53;  pupils,  native. 

The  teacher  writes  that  the  native  children  at  this  place  are  slow  in  acquiring 
English,  as  they  hear  it  only  at  school.  They  are  sensitive  and  proud.  The 
school  work  is  not  far  advanced,  being  confined  to  chart,  primary,  and  inter- 
mediate classes.  The  children  are  quick  in  elementary  arithmetic,  but  slow  in 
forming  sentences  on  account  of  their  limited  vocabulary.  The  parents  were 
desirous  of  having  their  children  go  to  school. 

Kake. — Mrs.  Anna  R.  Moon,  teacher ;  enrollment,  95 ;  pupils,  native. 

There  Is  the  same  complaint  of  irregularity  in  attendance  here  that  is  met  in  the 
other  reports  from  Alaska — due  to  the  boys  joining  their  fathers  In  their  avoca- 
tions of  hunting,  fishing,  eta  The  teacher  speaks  of  the  ambition  of  some  of 
the  young  men  who  are  not  satisfied  to  know  only  reading  and  writing,  but 
desire  to  pass  on  to  other  studies.  The  girls  are  taught  needlework,  knitting, 
basket  making,  etc.     School  opened  with  only  8  pupils. 

Kasaan. — Arch  R.  Law,  teacher;  enrollment,  49;  pupils,  native. 

This  report  states  that  the  attendance  was  regular  after  the  school  had 
fairly  started,  the  parents  fully  and  heartily  supporting  the  teacher  in  this 
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respect  as  they  desired  their  children  to  go  to  school  as  Inach  as  possible  and 
regretted  the  necessity  of  taking  them  away  on  fishing  trips.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  year  the  children  could  all  speak  English  fairly  well  and  understood 
It  perfectly.  Their  composition  was  naturally  limited  in  scope  of  ideas  and  ex- 
pression. A  number  of  the  girls  had  been  to  the  industrial  school  at  Sitka. 
The  effect  of  attending  the  training  school  and  the  missions  is  very  apparent 
in  the  comparative  refinement  shown  in  the  houses  of  the  natives  whose  children 
have  had  the  advantage  of  those  schools.  Moreover,  the  natives  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  school  training  as  a  preparation  for  the  increasing  competi- 
tion with  the  whites.  Mr.  Law  says  that  already  there  are  school-trained 
natives  who  are  prepared  to  compete  on  an  equality  with  white  men  in  the 
occupations  that  can  be  followed  in  the  region  about  Kasaan.  The  education 
of  the  young  natives  should  therefore  have  a  practical  industrial  turn,  and 
above  all  must  inculcate  deliberate  perseverance. 

Killisnoo. — Mrs.  Catherine  Kilborn,  teacher;  enrollment,  94;  pupils,  native. 
No  report 

Klawock. — ^Miss  Nell  G.  Edgar,  teacher  r  enrollment,  70 ;  pupils,  native.  No 
detailed  report 

Klinquan. — Samuel  G.  Davis,  teacher;  enrollment  36;  pupils,  Hydah. 

A  letter  mentions  the  fact  that  a  night  school  was  kept  five  nights  in  the 
weejc  for  the  parents  and  young  men.  Those  who  attend  this  school  take  an 
interest  in  the  day  school  and  desire  to  have  their  children  attend  it  The 
older  natives  are  indifferent  to  the  school. 

Klukwan. — Miss  Thena  A.  Brookman,  teacher ;  enrollment  36 ;  pupils,  native. 

The  teacher  reports  that  most  of  the  children  were  away  with  their  parents 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  either  at  Sitka  or  hunting  and  fishing,  so  that  the 
attendance  was  small.  She  writes  that  the  children  learn  remarkably  well,  and 
if  their  parents  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  their  families  behind  when  going 
on  expeditions  there  would  be  some  hopes  of  a  native  population  growing  up 
which  could  speak  English. 

Petersburg. — Mra  J.  V.  McCullough,  teacher;  enrollment  54;  pupils,  white 
and  Thlinget 

This  is  a  fishing  community,  and  many  of  the  children  go  to  school  by  boat 
Both  boys  and  girls  learned  needlework  and  knitting,  the  latter  art  being  im- 
portant in  the  fishing  industry.  The  school  sent  an  exhibit  to  the  Portland 
fair.  The  teacher  remarks  upon  the  difference  between  the  native  idea  of  color 
and  that  of  the  whites.  The  natives  would  imitate  correctly  the  colors  of  a 
landscape,  etc.,  set  them  as  copies,  but  when  left  to  themselves  would  add  colors 
of  their  own  to  trees  and  flowers  without  any  regard  to  nature,  but  more  like 
conventional  colors  which  may  have  some  significance  to  them. 

Saxman, — Mrs.  John  L.  Myers,  teacher;  enrollment  63;  pupils,  native.  No 
detailed  r^wrt 

Shakan, — Fred  Chase,  teacher;  enrollment,  44;  pupils,  native. 

The  teacher  says  that  the  children  understood  and  talked  English  a  little 
among  themselves.  Some  of  them  could  read  the  hymns  at  the  religious 
exercises.  They  voluntarily  kept  the  schoolhouse  clean,  washing  and  scrub- 
bing it  out  about  once  a  month. 

Sitka  yo,  1. — D.  M.  Daum,  Miss  C.  Duncan,  and  Miss  R.  McCaleb,  teachers; 
enrollment,  89 ;  pupils,  white. 

Mr.  Daum  reports  that  during  the  year  the  school  was  placed,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, on  a  graded  basis.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  high  school  was 
organized  with  a  three-years'  course,  and  8  pupils  in  the  first  year,  2  in  the 
second,  and  2  in  the  third.    The  course  of  study  included  Latin  (three  years), 
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algebra,  physical  geography,  general  history,  literature,  plane  geometry,  rhet- 
oric, composition,  and  German.  Exercises  in  debating  and  parliamentary  law 
were  also  held. 

Miss  McCaleb  writes:  Many  of  the  children  are  very  deficient  in  nmnbers, 
writing,  spelling,  and  the  correct  use  of  the  English  tongue.  During  the  year 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  remedy  this  defect  and  the  effort  has  been.  In  a 
measure,  successful.  Tardiness  and  nonattendance  are  bugbears  which  con- 
front the  teacher  and  interfere  with  efficient  work.  There  are  many  outside 
attractions  (such  as  church  holidays,  potlatches,^  etc.)  which  appeal  to  the 
mind  of  the  Alaskan  small  boy,  and  girl  as  well.  However,  during  the  Rus- 
sian lenten  season  the  average  attendance  was  in  no  way  reduced. 

The  pupils  yield  quite  readily  to  authority,  and  at  no  time,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  teacher,  has  her  right  to  discipline  been  questioned.  Much  of  the  trouble 
along  all  lines  is  due  to  habits  of  carelessness  acquired  by  the  children,  not 
only  since  babyhood,  but  by  way  of  inheritance.  When  this  is  educated  out 
oi  them  many  other  annoyances  which  face  the  teacher  will  cease  to  exist 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  year's  work  has  been  one  of  progress, 
and  the  outlook,  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  is  encouraging. 

Sitka  No,  2. — Miss  Jeannette  Rice,  teacher ;  pupils,  Thlinget ;  enrollment,  60. 

The  attractions  of  fishing  and  hunting  and  the  indifference  of  parents, 
besides  several  epidemics,  interfered  disastrously  with  the  attendance.  Never- 
theless, the  testimony  of  the  teacher  is  that  the  native  children  are  naturally 
bright  and  able  to  learn.  They  like  music  and  learn  to  sing  by  note ;  some  learn 
to  draw  readily.  The  few  who  attended  steadily  learned  to  read  simple 
English. 

Tee  Harbor, — H.  de  Witt,  teacher ;  pupils,  native ;  enrollment,  15. 

Yakutat, — E.  A.  Rasmusson,  teacher;  pupils,  native;  enrollment,  52. 

At  this  place  the  teacher  makes  the  usual  complaint  of '  irregularity  in 
attendance.  The  natives  support  themselves  by  salmon  fishing  and  seal  hunt- 
ing most  of  the  year  and  take  their  families  with  them.  The  pupils  who  at- 
tended regularly  made  good  progress.  The  children  here,  as  in  other  schools, 
take  part  in  the  daily  devotional  exercises.  The  teacher  makes  this  note- 
worthy remark,  that  some  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  school,  now  grown  up, 
are  successfully  sup];x>rting  themselves  at  different  avocations,  as  fur  buyers, 
clerks,  interpreters,  some  even  having  stores  of  their  own. 

WESTEBN    ALASKA. 

Afognak, — Teacher,  Miss  Hannah  E.  Breece;  pupils,  native;  enrollment,  102. 

The  teacher  describes  the  hostility  between  the  Aleuts  and  mixed  bloods  and 
whites.  Quarrels,  vituperation  in  Russian,  and  disorder  were  the  rule  at  the 
opening  of  the  year,  both  in  the  school  and  on  the  street.  This  was  all  changed 
in  a  few  months,  and  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  school  pupils  became  a  sub- 
ject of  remark  in  the  town.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  no  young  man  In 
Afognak  could  read  or  write  or  converse  in  English.  Before  the  year  was  out, 
what  with  the  day  school  and  the  night  school,  many  could  read  English.  The 
natives  are  beginning  to  see  the  desirability  of  knowing  English  instead  of 
Russian.  Miss  Breece  taught  the  girls  housekeeping,  cooking,  etc.,  and  the 
social  side  of  life  was  cultivated  by  evening  exercises  (singing).  The  ladies 
of  the  Baptist  home  missionary  societies  of  the  United  States  sent  books,  pic- 
lures,  cards,  etc.,  which  have  contributed  to  giving  an  air  of  refinement  both 
to  the  school  and  to  the  dwellings  of  the  natives. 

•A  native  entertainment. 
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CarmeL— Joseph  Kahlen,  teacher;  pupils,  native;  enrollment,  35.  No  de- 
tailed report 

Chignik. — ^Jamee  J.  Potter,  teacher;  pupils,  half-breeds;  enrollment,  20. 

School  opened  with  7  pupils  and  eventually  increased  to  20,  mostly  half- 
breeds.  All  started  with  the  primer  and  made  good  progress;  arithmetic  and 
spelling  offered  more  difficulties  than  reading  and  writing.  Attendance  could 
be  increased  if  the  parents  could  be  interested. 

Copper  Center. — ^Mrs.  G.  S.  Clevenger,  teacher;  pupils,  native;  enrollment,  25. 

The  work  of  the  school  not  only  covered  the  routine  work  of  the  primary 
grades  of  the  public  schools,  but  also  took  a  practical  direction,  the  women 
being  taught  to  make  figures  for  bead  work,  cut  and  make  garments,  etc,  while 
the  young  men  were  taught  to  make  change  in  small  currency  and  to  compute 
the  sale  of  skins  and  write  their  names.  The  children  learn  as  readily  as  white 
children  and  are  obedient  and  yield  to  kindness  readily. 

Ellamar, — Miss  Mary  Owen  Stevens,  teacher ;  pupils,  white ;  enrollment,  20. 

Half  the  school  population  are  hali^-breeds.  The  teacher  finds  that  neitfaer 
whites  nor  half-breeds  do  well  in  the  same  school  with  the  full  bloods,  and  she 
criticises  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  half-breeds,  remarking  that  they  have 
difficulty  in  expressing  themselves  in  English  and  have  no  conception  of  number 
and  no  power  of  concentrating  their  thoughts. 

Hope. — O.  L.  Grimes,  teacher;  pupils,  white,  half-breed,  and  Indian;  enroll- 
ment, 15. 

The  subjects  taught  in  this  mixed  school  of  white,  half-breed,  and  Indian 
children  were  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English,  geography,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, drawing,  temperance  hygiene,  and  United  States  history.  The  natives 
learned  English  partly  from  the  white  pupils  on  the  playground;  they  made 
more  progress  in  writing  and  drawing,  being  strongly  imitative.  Their  teacher, 
like  several  others,  insists  upon  the  desirability  of  a  compulsory  school  law  to 
correct  the  irregularity  of  attendance. 

Kenai. — Mrs.  Florence  C.  Cralgie,  teacher;  pupils,  native  and  Creole;  enroll- 
ment, 15. 

The  teacher  reports  little  progress  with  the  natives,  owing  to  their  irregular 
school  attendance  and  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  learning  English  after 
having  learned  Russian. 

Kodiak. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  I.  Kerr,  teachers;  pupils,  white  and  native;  enroll- 
ment, 72. 

Seldovia. — Herbert  S.  Farris,  teacher ;  pupils,  white  and  native ;  enrollment,  15. 

The  teacher  states  that  there  are  nearly  50  children  of  school  age  in  Seldovia, 
while  only  5  or  6  attended  school  on  an  average.  They  are  described  as  attentive, 
easily  disciplined,  and  interested  in  their  work. 

Seward. — Louise  L.  Kurtz,  teacher ;  pupils,  white  and  native ;  enrollment,  37. 

The  teacher  reports  that  there  were  only  three  natives  under  her  instruction — 
two  small  girls  and  a  boy  of  17 — all  the  rest  being  white.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  they  could  read,  write,  spell,  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide.  The  boy 
was  in  higher  fractions,  had  read  some  history  and  could  read  English  with  ease. 
He  could  write  English  compositions,  draw,  and  construct  maps  and  charts. 

Unalaaka. — Teachers,  William  A.  Davis  and  Mary  S.  Davis;  pupils,  native; 
enrollment,  51. 

The  report  mentions  particularly  the  progress  in  sewing  by  the  girls  and  in 
drawing  and  penmanship  by  both  girls  and  boys. 

Unga. — James  C.  Patey,  teacher ;  pupils,  white  and  native ;  enrollment,  31. 

The  report  states  that  "  some  of  the  pupils  are  quick  to  learn,  easy  to  get  along 
with,  and  willing  to  obey.  Most  of  them  are  quite  desirous  of  learning.  They 
are  especially  Interested  in  reading  good  biographies.*' 
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Christmaa  and  Washington's  Birthday  were  celebrated  with  songs  and  speeches, 
as  at  most  of  the  schools.  At  Unga  the  parents  were  apathetic  in  regard  to  the 
schools.  They  said  that  it  required  no  learning  to  enable  them  to  catch  cod  or 
hunt  sea  otter  or  reindeer. 

Wood  Island, — ^Augusta  G.  Curtis,  teacher ;  pupils,  native ;  enrollment,  50. 

The  teacher  reports  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  several  pupils  of  the  lowest 
grade  were  ready  for  the  second  reader  and  the  primary  arithmetic.  All  had 
learned  to  write,  while  a  few  could  write  letters.  Grades  three  and  four  took 
up  advanced  studies,  viz,  geography,  hygiene,  history,  and  language  lessons. 
Prizes  were  given  at  the  monthly  examinations,  and  the  pupils  looked  forward 
to  them  as  important  events. 

ABOTIO   AND   NOBTHEBK   ALASKA. 

Barrow, — S.  R.  Spriggs  and  Jolm  H.  Kilbuck,  teacliers;  pupils,  Bskimo;  en- 
rollment, 76. 

"  The  main  object  kept  in  view  was  to  get  the  children  in  the  way  of  using 
the  English  they  had  already  learned.  As  this  is  an  B^^imo  country,  and  the 
few  white  people  in  it  speak  the  vernacular  language,  the  children  have  had 
very  little  use  for  English.  The  plan  of  the  compulsory  use  of  the  English 
language  in  the  sclioolroom  was  introduced  and  proved  to  be  quite  a  stimulus 
to  the  acquirement  and  proper  use  of  English  words.  A  failure  to  conform  to 
the  rule  was  punished  by  standing.  When  the  rule  was  first  put  into  force, 
nearly  the  entire  school  was  upon  its  feet  at  once."  Mr.  Kilbuck  writes  of  the 
.trouble  the  children  find  in  distinguishing  between  the  consonants  &,  v,  p,  and 
i  and  d.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  kept  up  their  study  and  practice 
of  English  by  writing  a  diary.  A  marked  difference  was  noticed  in  the  mental 
activity  of  the  scholars  during  the  sunless  period,  when  the  rooms  were  lighted 
by  artificial  light,  and  the  time  when  the  sun  appeared,  to  dispel  the  gloom  of 
the  arctic  night  ''Another  difficulty  is  the  inability  of  the  little  Eskimo  to  study 
quietly.  When  they  are  studying  the  hardest  the  din  rises  almost  to  the  propor- 
tions of  that  heard  in  a  boiler  maker's  shop.  It  seems  that  only  in  this  way  can 
the  white  man*s  words  be  driven  home  to  stay  in  the  Eskimo  mind.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  school  year  was  closed  when  several  whales  were  caught  Then  everybody, 
young  and  old,  plunged  into  freighting  meat  and  blubber  ashore.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  women  and  children,  and  secures  meat  and  oil  for  the  family  dur- 
ing the  next  year."  Teacher  and  pupils  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  use 
of  a  new  building  next  term. 

Bethel, — ^Teachers,  Joseph  Weinlick  and  B.  K.  Helmick ;  pupils,  Bskimo. 

The  industrial  teacher  at  this  place,  Mr.  B.  K.  Helmick,  reports  that  the 
native  boys  are  more  or  less  fond  of  working  with  the  saw,  hammer,  plane,  etc., 
and  make  good  progress.  The  branches  taken  up  are  machinery,  use  of  tools, 
carpentering,  boat  building,  net  making,  and  fish  canning. 

The  school-teacher  reports  that  the  boys  are  quick  in  comprehending  things, 
but  the  girls  are  slow.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  wrote  a  nice  hand  and  read 
fluently.  In  arithmetic,  division  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  understand,  and 
in  composition  their  range  of  thought  is  limited  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

Bettlea, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Cram,  teachers;  pupils,  Indian  and  Eskimo; 
enrollment  68. 

Settles  is  situated  midway  between  the  fishing  grounds  on  the  south  and 
those  on  the  north.  It  is  thus  the  meeting  place  of  both  tribes,  Koyukuks  and 
Kobuks,  when  the  ice  breaks  up  so  as  to  permit  fishing.  However,  Just  to  live  is 
a  very  serious  problem  to  the  people,  and  they  can  spare  little  time  for  even  the 
children  to  go  to  school.  During  the  Christmas  season  both  tribes  had  a  grand 
celebration,  which  lasted  Just  as  long  as  the  provisions  on  hand. 
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Council  City, — Mrs.  M.  B.  Young,  teacher;  pupils,  native;  enroliment,  55. 
(No  detailed  report.) 

Deerinff, — Mrs.  Anna  H.  Foster,  teacher,  assisted  by  Miss  Bertha  CJox ;  pupils, 
Eskimo ;  enrollment,  88.  * 

The  reports  from  Deering  have  been  very  encouraging.  The  natives  had  a 
successful  season  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  the  school. 
This  interest  was  increased  by  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building  and  the 
arrival  of  a  reindeer  herd.  The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by 
Miss  Ck>x  will  show  how 'some  of  the  industrious  young  fijsklmos  spend  their 
sunmier  vacation : 

"  Some  of  the  boys  told  me  the  other  day  that  they  were  working  now  to  get 
means  so  that  they  could  go  to  school.  One  of  them  has  been  doing  laundry 
work  all  summer.  Another  has  been  hunting  game,  and  also  has  about  300 
eggs  put  away  to  sell.  The  girls  do  washing  and  all  kinds  of  cleaning  for  the 
whites.  Some  of  them  are  now  cooking  for  the  £}skimo  workmen.  They  make 
fairly  good  bread." 

Cfambell  (8L  Lawrende  Island). — £L  O.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  teacher;  pupils, 
Eskimo;   enrollment,  67. 

Doctor  Campbell  writes-:  **  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  61,  more 
than  treble  the  attendance  in  1900.  We  have  pursued  the  same  policy  of 
making  the  school  the  most  attractive  place  to  be  found  on  the  island.  The 
magazines  you  have  sent  did  most  excellent  service,  and  we  trust  you  have 
sent  a  fresh  supply  for  the  coming  winter.  Many  of  the  Illustrations  were 
used  in  teaching  new  words  and  have  been  the  cause  of  many  questions." 

Oolofnin. — Miss  Anna  Hagberg.  teacher ;  pupils,  Eskimo ;  enrollment,  84. 

The  teacher  reports  that  the  attendance  was  good  and  the  children  willing  to 
go  to  school.  They  are  fond  of  music.  It  is  noticeable  that  at  this  place,  when 
the  natives  went  away  to  bunt,  many  of  them  arranged  to  leave  their  children 
who  were  attending  school  with  other  families,  so  that  their  studies  would  not 
be  interrupted.  The  girls  were  taught  housekeeping  and  sewing  and  the  boys 
practical  hand  work.  Many  native  children,  who  came  from  distant  places  dur- 
ing the  winter,  had  to  be  sent  back  for  want  of  accommodations. 

Ikogmute, — F.  F.  Fellows,  teacher;  pupils,  native;  enrollment,  31. 

The  school  room  of  the  Russian  Church  was  used  for  the  Government  school. 
The  natives  learned  to  speak  English  a  little  and  understand  more  during  the 
year's  schooling.  The  teacher  regards  the  learning  of  Russian  by  the  native 
children  as  detrimental  to  their  English  education,  '*  as  they  are  not  capable  of 
handling  more  than  one  language." 

Koserefsky. — A.  J.  Markham  and  Miss  Mary  Winifred,  teachers;  pupils, 
native;  enrollment,  104. 

The  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  remarkably  regular  all  through  the 
year.  There  was  not  one  case  of  illness  among  the  school  children  throughout 
the  whole  year.  "  The  boys*  school  is  divided  into  the  American  and  the  Eng- 
lish side,  each  side  having  its  own  flag  and  each  pupil  pitted  against  one  of  the 
other  side.  Every  Friday  is  flag  day,  when  the  errors  of  both  sides  are  counted 
up,  and  the  side  having  the  least  number  of  errors  captures  the  flag  of  the  other 
side."  While  on  the  school  ground  each  pupil  is  constantly  on  the  watch  to  catch 
an  opponent  in  some  error,  for  each  correction  counts  as  a  point  against  the 
other  side.  This  plan  keeps  up  a  good  spirit  of  rivalry,  stimulating  the  whole 
class  to  do  its  best  Several  public  entertainments  and  the  formation  of  a  cadet 
company  have  increased  the  success  of  the  school  work. 

Kotzehiie* — Mrs.  Otha  Thomas,  teacher;  pupils,  Eskimo;  enrollment,  164. 

From  a  table  in  the  report  it  appears  that  reading,  writing,  iipelling,  and  arith- 
metic were  the  studies  having  the  greatest  number  of  students,  while  language. 
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grammar,  and  history  had  the  fewest  But  the  interest  in  the  school  and  eager- 
ness to  learn,  which  were  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1904,  still  continue.  In 
some  cases  pupils  would  take  books  to  their  distant  homes,  and  on  returning 
several  weeks  later  give  evidence  that  they  had  been  studying.  Some  pupils 
came  150  miles  to  attend  school,  and  even  children  of  bands  temporarily  camp- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  attended  school. 

Nulato, — Miss  Mary  Stephen,  teacher;  pupils,  native;  enrollment,  40. 

The  teacher  says :  *'  School  began  August  7  with  an  attendance  of  30,  and  con- 
tinued till  September  7,  when  almost  ^ll  left  with  their  parents  for  the  autumn 
fishing  grounds  and  did  not  return  until  November  15,  when  I  again  resumed 
teaching.*'  The  children  are  **  smart  and  intelligent,  and  like  to  attend  school 
even  against  the  wishes  of  their  parents.*'  They  excelled  in  arithmetic,  writing, 
and  drawing. 

Quartz  Creek. — Mrs.  L.  Reed,  teacher ;  pupils,  Bskimo ;  enrollment,  30. 

Quinhagak, — Mrs.  L.  A.  Sehoechert,  teacher;  pupils,  native;  enrollment,  28. 
(No  detailed  report) 

Rampart. — Miss  Emily,  B.  Parke,  teacher;  pupils,  white,  half-breed,  and 
Indian;  enrollment,  38. 

As  both  Indians  and  half-breeds  spoke  only  the  native  language,  it  was  diffi- 
cult ^t  first  for  the  children  to  acquire  a  sufficient  English  vocabulary  to  enable 
them  to  form  sentences,  and  the  pronunciation  of  English  presented  many 
difficulties.  The  teacher  adds :  **  My  experience  In  teaching  has  been  wide  and 
varied,  and  I  have  found  these  native  children  of  the  Yukon  country  quite  as 
apt  at  learning  as  the  average  class  of  white  children  in  the  States.  They  are 
imitative  and  learn  to  write  and  draw  readily.  They  are  fond  of  music  and 
have  good  voices  and  keen  tone  perception.  At  number  work  they  seem  rather 
slow."  That  the  children  are  docile  is  remarkable,  considering  the  evil  home 
surroundings  of  many  of  them. 

8t,  Michael. — V.  L.  Derby,  teacher ;  pupils,  Eskimo ;  enrollment  74. 

Teller. — Ludvig  Larson,  teacher;  pupils,  EiSkimo  and  half-breed;  enroll- 
ment, 23. 

The  branches  taught  at  this  school  were  reading,  spelling,  language  lessons, 
arithmetic,  geography,  writing,  drawing,  religion,  and  singing.  The  teacher 
observes  that  the  natives  quickly  learn  to  read  fairly  w.ell,  but  have  difficulty  in 
understanding  what  they  read.  The  pronunciation  demands  so  much  attention 
that  their  minds  are  diverted  from  the  meaning;  even  when  they  know  the 
meaning  of  the  separated  words  they  are  unable  to  grasp  their  relation.  They 
understand  what  they  hear  better  tlian  what  they  read,  but  can  express  them- 
selves in  writing  better  than  orally.  They  commit  to  memo^  readily  and 
quickly  learn  the  operations  of  arithmetic,  but  have  difficulty  in  applying  them 
to  the  solution  of  problema  They  have  good  powers  of  observation,  and  many 
of  them  have  a  talent  for  drawing.  As  pupils,  the  native  children  are  easily 
managed  and  generally  industrious.  The  boys  perform  the  out-of-door  labor 
about  the  station,  while  the  girls  do  general  housework,  washing,  sewing  and 
mending,  cooking,  etc. 

Teller  City. — E.  D.  Orbell,  teacher ;   pupils,  white ;  enrollment,  23. 

Vnalakleet. — Miss  Hannah  B.  Olson  and  Misha  Ivanoff,  teachers;  pupils, 
Eskimo;  enrollment  261. 

The  studies  in  the  advanced  department  were  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography.  United  States  history,  physiology,  temperance  hygiene,  vocal  music, 
drawing,  writing,  and  sewing.  There  was  an  evening  school  attended  by  adults 
as  well  as  boys  and  girls.  The  pupils  take  great  interest  in  learning  the  white 
people's  way  of  doing  things  they  already  know  about  e.  g.,  sewing,  and  they 
learn  readily.    The  teacher  reports  that  the  studies  in  which  they  made  most 
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progrcfss  were  reading,  language,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  writing.  The  pupils 
are  encouraged  in  writing  by  corresponding  with  other  schools. 

The  primary  department  r^wrts  especial  progress  in  reading,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic  Both  schools  have  devotional  exercises  in  which  the  pupils  talce 
part 

Wales. — A.  N.  Bvans,  teacher;  pupils,  Eskimo;  enrollment,  10&  (No  detailed 
report) 

Yukon. — ^Frederick  E.  WlUard,  teacher;  pupils,  Indian  and  white;  enroll- 
ment, 24. 

The  teacher  reports  that  the  children  and  their  parents  soon  lost  Interest  in 
the  school  after  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  and  "it  required  the  exhortations  of 
the  Indian  minister  and  the  command  of  the  chief  to  induce  the  children  to 
attend.  The  children  accompanied  their  parents  on  their  annual  hunting  trips, 
and  the  teacher  visited  the  camps  and  taught  the  children  there.  He  visited 
one"  camp  36  miles  distant  a  number  of  times,  going  one  day  and  returning  the 
next  He  sajrs  that  the  Indians  are  inferior  to  the  Thllngets  and  ESskimos  of 
the  west  coast,  but  he  cites  exceptions. 
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Unalakleet 

Quarts  Creek 

CouncUClty 

Bethel 

Qulfihagak'. 

Settles  (natives) 

Deering  (natives) 

Ikqgmute  (natives) 

Nulato  (natives) 

Rampart  (whites  and  natives) 

Walnwrlght 

Yukon  (natives) 

1 
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Public  9chooU  in  Alaska — enrollment  and  attendance  during  1904-5, 


1904. 

1906. 

School. 

September. ' 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

To- 
tal. 

Aver- 
age. 

To- 
tal. 

Aver- 
age. 

To- 
tal. 

Aver- 

To- 
tal. 

Aver- 

To- 
tal. 

Aver- 

Southeast  AUuka, 
HaineA: 

Whites 

21 
26 
96 
37 
43 
39 
46 
49 
29 
28 
21 
18 

72 
38 
22 

17 
12 
19 
16 
19 
26 
14 
19 
21 
13 
12 
7 

66 

16 
10 

20 
81 
101 
40 
73 
31 
38 
46 
29 
9 
20 
40 

63 
29 
26 

13 
20 
40 
24 
41 
27 
14 
24 
23 
6 
12 
13 

60 
16 
18 

17 
32 
61 
43 
88 
32 
38 
46 
34 
14 
31 
38 

61 

49 
29 

16 
30 
27 
24 
46 
26 
16 
30 
26 
10 
16 
18 

39 
18 
24 

19 
29 
89 
34 
92 
29 
49 
42 
31 
20 
29 
29 

00 
28 
26 
10 
40 

77 
21 
10 

16 

Natlvee 

24 
37 

ao 

11 
21 
42 
fi8 
9 
33 

11 
10 
6 
8 
10 
12 
20 
3 
16 

19 

Hoonah  (nativw) 

28 

Jackson  {natives) 

20 

Kako  (nfttlvM) _ 

66 

22 

Killisnoo  (natives) 

14 

Kiftw^k  (pfttlvwt)         

20 

26 

iniikwAn  (natives^ 

11 

PfltAHibiirsr  (^ whites  and  natlv««> 

16 

8ftxmft»i  (natives) 

13 

36 
32 

3 

28 
14 

13 

Sitka: 

Whites 

36 

Natives 

9 

Bhivkan  (natives) 

19 

Tee  Harbor  (natives)       .        

9 

Yakutat  (natives) 

28 

78 
22 

7 

60 
13 

38 

79 
19 

10 

64 
13 

39 

77 
22 
9 

•  11 

63 
13 
6 

40 

73 
18 
10 

16 

61 
12 
8 

12 

Western  Alaska. 
Afognak  (natives) 

68 

Carmel  (nati vm) 

13 

rhignik  (whftAii). 

10 

Copper  (Jenter  a  (natives) ^ . 

FJ^tnur  (whft^) 

16 

14 

16 
12 
9 
71 

14 
10 
8 
66 

16 
13 

9 
60 

7 

24 
46 
31 
41 

49 
72 
40 
47 
33 
67 
60 
22 
99 
37 
26 
24 
19 
19 
61 
23 

16 
10 

8 
63 

7 

22 
39 
26 
36 

31 
•   67 
8 
33 
21 
62 
65 

"*98 
22 
18 
20 
16 
12 
32 
17 

16 
13 
10 
68 
U 
21 
46 
28 
38 

64 

60 
47 
•37 

£ 

100 
60 
26 
24 

^ 

46 
23 
22 
138 
73 
13 

16 
10 

9 
61 

8 
18 
41 
26 
29 

37 
49 
9 
36 
25 
67 
60 

"97" 
31 
18 
18 
23 
15 
22 
16 
17 
130 
36 
9 

19 
16 
12 
67 
12 
20 
44 
27 
32 

49 
80 
12 
23 
44 
70 
63 
19 
102 
61 
34 

25 
26 
30 
19 
23 
137 
98 
6 

16 

Hope  (whites) 

10 

Kenal  (whites) 

9 
66 

4 
63 

8 

Kodiak  (whites  and  natives) 

57 

Seldo  via' (whites) 

8 

Seward  (wliites) 

26 
43 
31 
33 

43 
72 
12 

"34" 
27 
30 

26 

60 

8 

19 

Unalaska  (natives) 

37 
28 
36 

34 
62 

30 
24 
32 

29 
44 

36 

Tlnga  (rmtivAA)  .  , 

24 

Wood  Island  (natives) 

29 

Arctic  and  northern  Alaska. 
Barrow  (natives) 

33 

Bethel  (natives) ' 

66 

Bettles  (natives) 

8 

Council  City  (whites  and  natives) 

22 

Deerfng  (natives) '. 

46 
66 
48 
16 
99 
18 

20 
64 
36 

"99" 

8 

27 

Oambell  (natives) 

66 

Oolofnin  (natives) 

29 

25 

57 

Ikngmute  (natives) 

Koserefsky  (natives) 

99 

62 

.    34 

99 
16 
20 

100 

Kotzebue  Itnatives) .' '. 

28 

Nulato  (natives) 

20 

Quarts  Creek  (natives) 

18 

QiiinhiLgf^k  (nativftii) 

19 

Kampart  (whites  and  natives) 

23 

13 

28 

17 

16 

St.lfichael  (natives) 

19 

TeUer  Reindeer  Station  (natives) 

Teller  City  (whites) 

23 

21 

23 

17 

17 
16 

Unalakleeto  (natives) 

70 

45 

84 
72 
19 

81 
36 
10 

149 
93 
18 

133 
46 
10 

117 

Wales  (natives) 

42 

Yukon  (natives) 

17 

16 

2 

•  School  in  oeasion  July  and  August,  1904,  and  July,  1906. 
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Pvhlic  schools  in  Alaska — enrollment  and  attendance  during  1904-S — Continued. 


nh. 

1905. 

School. 

February. 

Mai 

AprU. 

May. 

June. 

To- 
tal. 

Aver- 
age. 

To- 
tal. 

Aver- 
age. 

To- 
tal. 

Aver- 
age. 

To- 
tal. 

Aver- 

To- 
tal. 

Aver- 
age, 

SoutheaH  AUuia. 
Haines: 

Whites 

21 
27 
92 
22 
60 
27 
« 
30 
33 
23 
29 
17 

61 
17 
24 
12 
50 

73 
22 
10 

15 
17 
33 
13 
36 
21 
15 
17 
23 
14 
18 
7 

46 
9 

U 
6 

13 

63 
11 

7 

21 
31 
76 
21 
32 
24 
21 
21 
27 
18 
25 
21 

60 
27 
6 
14 
52 

74 
25 
8 

18 
19 
25 
12 
21 
16 

8 
13 
18 
14 
12 

2 

49 
11 
5 
6 
9 

59 
15 

7 

ao 

29 
55 

6 

la^ 

19 

49 
19 
30 
14 
20 

17 
16 
16 

3 

9 

12 

.  14 

8 
20 

8 
15 

18 

ao 

63 
3 
12 
16 
44 
26 
27 

16 
12 
11 
1 

11 
12 
14 
11 
11 

15 

13 

Natives 

Hoonah  (natives) 

Jackson  (natives) 

Kake  (natives) 

Kasaan  (natives) ^ 

KUUsnoo  (natives) 

Klawock  (natives) 

KItnqnan  (natives) 

t 

1 

1 

Kliikwan  (natives) 

Petersburg  (white's  and  natives) 

29 

14 

Sitka: 

Whites 

,    59 
45 
18 
15 
52 

76 
17 
15 

48 
12 
7 
7 
6 

61 
12 
11 

59 
14 
24 
15 
-52 

71 
17 
19 
25 
13 
12 
13 

49 
4 

11 
8 
5 

55 

10 
16 
5 
9 
9 
11 

Natives 

Shakan  (native)   

Tee  Hart>or  (natives) 

Yakutat  (natives) 

Wettem  Alaska. 
Alognak  (natives) 



Oarmel  (nativw) . , . . .      

nhfgnik  (whltM).         . 

19 
22 

15 

Copper  Center  •  (natives) 

3 

Ellamar  (whites) 

19 
15 
12 
58 
10 
20 
44 
26 
40 

54 
80 
13 
30 
42 
60 
60 
23 

102 
35 
18 
27 
19 
23 
30 
20 
20 

124 

92 

6 

13 
11 
10 
45 

7 
19 
39 
22 
36 

29 
53 
9 
23 
25 
65 
55 

'*i62' 
22 
16 
16 
16 
16 
22 
16 
12 
103 
38 
5 

20 
13 
9 

16 
9 
9 

ao 

13 
13 

11 
9 
8 

Hope  (whites) 

10 

7 

Kenai  (Whites) 

Kodiak  (whites  and  natives) 

Seldovia  (whites) 

9 
25 
43 
25 
40 

53 
80 
20 
21 
43 
73 
69 
23 
103 
41 
19 
22 
20 
21 
26 
20 
17 
76 
78 
2 

6 
19 
39 
24 
35 

38 
51 
16 
19 
23 
67 
62 

"ids" 

25 
17 
15 
15 
16 
18 
17 
11 
69 
36 
2 

8 
25 
41 
20 
36 

46 
67 
19 
31 
36 
72 
56 
16 
104 
86 
16 
19 
16 
23 
23 
19 

9 
67 
75 

4 

5 
18 
37 
19 
30 

29 
26 
13 
16 
18 
66 
49 
4 
102 
«46 
16 
15 
14 
18 
16 
15 
9 
46 
30 
4 

7 

25 
50 
17 
39 

38 

67 
27 
19 
45 
71 
45 
10 
104 

5 

19 
47 
15 

34 

16 

20 

22 

5 

519 

66 

39 

3 

104 

5 
20 

4 

Seward  (whites) 

16 

Unalaska  (natives) 

Unga  (natives) 



Wood  Island  (natives) 

Arctic  and  northern  Alaska. 
Barrow  (natives) 

Bethel  (natives) 

Bettles  (natives) 

Council  City  (whites  and  natives) 

Deering  (natives) 

Oambeii  (natives) 

*" 

Oolofnin  (natives) 

Ikogmute'  (natives) 

6 

3 

Eoserefsky  (natives) 

Kotzefoue  '(natives) .' 

Nulato  (natives) 

18 

10 

36 

14 

Qoarts  Creek  (natives) 

Qninhagak  (natives) 

impart  (whites  and  natives) 

17 
17 
12 

9 
54 
60 

9 

13 
10 
11 

7 

50 
23 

3 

St.  Michael  (natives) 

Teller  Reindeer  Station  (natives) 

Teller  City  (whites) 



Unalakleet  •  (natives) 

Wales  (natives) 

Yukon  (natives) 

7 

2 

o  School  in  session  July  and  August,  1904,  and  July,  1905. 

6  July. 

e  Day  and  night  sessions  during  November,  December,  January,  and  February. 
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Personnel. 


Sheldon  Jackson . . . 
WUliam  Hamilton.. 
Walter C.  Shields.. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Condron 
Wmiam  A.  Kelly... 
Carl  O.  Llnd,  M.  D. 
WmiaTiT.  Lopp... 


Oeneral  agent  of  education  in  Alaska 

Assistant  agent Pennsylvania. 

Clerk  to  general  agent Do. 

Stenographer '  Dist.  Columbia. 

Supermtendent ,  southeast  Alaska i  Pennsylvania. 

Superintendent,  central  Alaska Wisconsin. 

Superintendent,  northern  Alaska Indiana. 


Teachers  in  public  schools ^  1904^5. 


Teacher. 

School. 

Appointed  from. 

IflfS  Hannah  1^.  RmyH^ 

Afognak 

Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Thena  A.  Brookman... 

Klukwan 

Missouri. 

E.  O.  CampbeU,  M.  D 

Fred  Chase ..        

St.  LawrwKM*  Island '.     . 

California. 

Shakan  

Missouri. 

Mrs.  G.  8.  Clevenger 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Craiirie 

Conner  Center                                                      

Washington. 
Alaska. 

Kenai 

D.  W.  Cram 

Betties 

Minnesota. 

Mrs.  D.  W.Cram 

do 

Do. 

Miss  A.  G.  Curtis ,.. 

Wood  Island 

Alaska. 

Miss  Bvrde  Darbv 

Jackson 

Missouri. 

D.  M.  Daum 

Sitka 

Waahii^on. 
Indiana. 

William  A.  Davis            .  . 

Unalaska..           

Mrs.  W.  A.  Davis 

do 

Do. 

S.  G.  Davis             

Kllnquan                         ..,._......,,... 

Alaska. 

V.  L.  Derby 

St.  Michael 

Oregon. 
Alaska. 

Haines  De  Witt        .          .  . 

Tee  Harbor 

Miss  C.  Duncan 

Sitka 

Missouri. 

Miss  Nell  G.  Edffar 

Klawock 

Kansas- 

A.  N.  Evans 

Wales 

Pennsylvania. 
Washington. 

Herbert  8.  Fa rris..  . 

Seldovia 

F.  F.  Fellows 

Ikogmute 

Oregon. 
California. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Foster 

Deerlng - 

Miss  Amy  8.  Gaddis 

Miss  R.  Georgeson.. 

H^nes. .                    

Iowa. 

Sitka  (substitute) 

Alaska. 

0.  L.  Grimes 

Hope 

Washington. 
Wisconsin. 

B.  K.  Helmick 

Bethel 

Miss  Anna  Haffl)enr 

Golofnln  

Illinois. 

Thomas  lUayok ... 

Wales 

Alaska. 

Mlsha  Ivanofl 

Unalakleet 

Do. 

Joseph  Kahlen.  .  .         ... 

Carmel 

Pennsylvania. 

Chas.  I.  Kerr 

Kodlak * 

Colorflkdo. 

Mrs.  C.  I.  Kerr. 

do 

Do. 

Mrs.  C.  Kilborn 

KiUisnoo     

Pennsylvania. 

J.  H.  Kilbuck.   .. 

Walnwright 

Kansais. 

Miss  L.  L.  KurtK 

Seward 

Missouri. 

LtUdvig  Larson. ...        

Teller 

Washington. 
Missouri. 

Arch  K.  Law 

Kasaan 

Miss  Mary  Mackintosh 

A.  J.  Markham 

Haines 

Alaska. 

Koserefsky 

Dist  Columbia. 

Miss  R.  McCaleb 

Sitka 

Biissouri. 

Mrs.J.V.McCuUough 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Moon 

Petersburg 

Minnesota. 

Kake 

Indiana. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Mvers            .... 

Saxman 

Missouri. 

Mlsji  Hannah  £  Olson 

Unalakleet        : 

lUinois. 

E.  D.  Orbell 

Teller  City 

Alaska. 

Miss  Emily  B.  Parke 

James  C.  Patev 

Rampart        

Do. 

Unga 

Pennsylvania. 

Tofnaa  T    Potter 

Chlgnik 

Oregon. 

Edward  A.  Rasmusson    . .  . 

Yakutat 

Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  L  Reed 

QuartE  Creek      

California. 

Miss  Jeannette  Rice     

Sitka 

HawaU. 

Miss  M  8.  Ross 

Hoonah        

Alaska. 

Mra  L.  A.  Schoechert 

Quinhagak 

Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 

S.  R.  Spriggs 

Barrow    

Miss  Mary  Stephen 

Nulato '. 

Canada. 

Miss  M.  O.  Stevens 

Ellamar  

Illinois. 

\Hrn  OthA.  Th  nun Aii 

Kotzebue          .        

California. 

Joseph  Weinlick 

Mrs  J.  Weinlick 

Bethel 

Wisconsin. 

do          

Do. 

F  E  Wlllard                   ... 

Fort  Yukon 

Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  Winifred 

Mr*.  MB.  Young 

Koserefsky 

Canada. 

CoimeUCltv- 

Alaska. 
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NEW    SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

In  the  winter  of  1904r-5  the  Secretary  .of  the  Interior  set  apart  $60,000  from 
the  license  money  for  the  erection  of  additional  school  buildings  in  Alaska. 
These  buildings  were  located  at  Point  Hope,  Kivalina,  Deering,  and  Shishmaref, 
on  the  Arctic  coast;  Haines,  Howkan,  Kake,  Kilisnoo,  Klawock,  Kllnquan, 
Klukwan,  Shakan,  Tee  Harbor,  and  Wrangell. 

SCHOOL  FtlND. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  the  schools  outside  of  incorporated 
towns  in  Alaska,  both  native  and  white,  were  sustained  by  50  per  cent  of  the 
license  fees  collected  from  unincorporated  towns.  The  act  of  January  27,  1905, 
separated  the  white  schools'  from  those  of  the  natives.  This  act  placed  the 
white  schools  of  the  Territory  under  the  governor  and  left  the  native  schools 
under  the  Bureau  of  Education.     Section  7  of  this  act  reads  as  follows : 

That  the  schools  specified  and  provided  for  In  this  act  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  education  of  white  children  and  children  of  mixed  blood  who  lead  a  civi- 
lized life.  The  education  of  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  in  the  district  of  Alaska 
shall  remain  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  schools  for  and  among  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  of  Alaska  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  by  an  annual  appropriation,  and  the  Eskimos  and  Indian  children  of 
Alaska  shall  have  the  same  right  to  be  admitted  to  any  Indian  boarding  school 
as  the  Indian  children  in  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  education 
of  the  natives  in  Alaska  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906. 

The  following  table  shows  the  history  of  Congressional  appropriations  for 
education  in  Alaska : 

First  grant  to  establish  schools,  1884 $25,000.00 

Annual  grants,  school  year — 

1886-87 15,000.00 

J887-88 25.000.00 

1888-89 40,  000.  00 

1889-90 50,000.00 

1890-91 50, 000. 00 

1891-92 50,000.00 

1892-93 40.000.00 

1893-94 30, 000.  00 

1894-95 30,000.00 

1895-96 30,000.00 

1896-97 30,  000.  00 

1897-98 30,000.00 

1898-99 30,000.00 

1899-1900 30,000.00 

1900-1901 30, 000. 00 

Amounts  received  from  one-half  of  license  fees  collected  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  in  Alaska : 

March  3,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902  (sixteen  months) $35,882.41 

July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 19,742.62 

July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904 103.377.30 

July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905 145, 153.  65 
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Ewpenditure  far  scImoIs  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  Alaska,  1904-5. 

Salaries : 

5  officials . $6,874.67 

62  teachers  (1904-6) 44,450.41 

12  teachers  (1903-4) 1,985.61 

Supplies,  54  schools 4,731.44 

Repairs,  54  schools 2,937.30 

Erection  of  school  buildings 10,781.41 

Fuel  and  light.  34  schools 3,898.71 

Rent,  5  buildings  for  school  purposes 239. 00 

Traveling  expenses : 

30  teachers 2,056.91 

3  carpenters  and  4  officials 1,223. 15 

Freight,  13  schools 12,611.41 

Printing  of  reports,  blanks,  etc 410.05 

Office  supplies 136. 15 

Balance  of  $60,000  set  apart  for  buildings  by  secretary 49, 2ia  59 

Total. .' 141,549.81 

Ail  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Sheldon  Jackson, 
United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska, 
Dr.  W.  T.  Habbis, 

Commissioner. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 
KEINDEER  IN  ALASKA,  1905. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, - 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  SO,  1905. 

Sir:  The  year  1905  completes  fifteen  years  of  reindeer  work  In  Alaska.  The 
need  of  the  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  as  a  means  of  saving  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  and  northwestern  regions  of  the  Territory  from  starvation 
had  been  impressed  upon  me  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  (1890).  Upon  my 
return  to  Washington  from  my  annual  inspection  of  schools  in  Alaskh,  in  a  pre- 
liminary report  to  you  dated  November  12,  1890,  I  called  attention  to  the  desti- 
tution of  the  Eskimos  of  northwestern  Alaska  and  recommended  the  introduc- 
tion of  Siberian  reindeer  for  their  relief.  , 

This  report  was  transmitted  by  you  December  5,  1890,  with  your  approval 
of  the  recommendation,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  in  turn,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1890,  transmitted  the  same  to  Ck)ngress  for  an  appropriation. 

Upon  the  failure  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  (1891)  to  take  action,  and  depre- 
cating the  delay  of  twelve  months  before  another  attempt  to  secure  Congres- 
sional action,  ,with  your  approval  I  made  an  appeal  in  the  spring  of  1892  to  the 
general  public,  through  the  newspapers  of  the  East,  for  contributions  to  this 
object  The  response  was  prompt  and  generous;  $2,146  were  received.  With 
this  fund  I  commenced  the  purchase  of  reindeer  in  Siberia  and  their  transfer 
to  Alaska. 

On  March  3,  1893,  Congress  made  the  first  appropriation,  $6,000,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  intrusted  the  management  of  this  fund  to  the 
Conmiissioner  of  Education,  and  you  accordingly  made  the  introduction  of 
domestic  reindeer  and  the  instruction  of  natives  in  the  arts  of  herding,  har- 
nessing, driving,  etc.,  a  part  of  the  system  of  industrial  education  maintained 
by  the  Government  in  Alaska. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves,  and  confirm  the  opinions  that  prompted 
the  undertaking  and  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  plans  by  which  It  has  been  carried 
on.  The  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment, and  it  only  remains  to  continue  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government 
until  its  benefits  have  been  extended  to  all  the  people  of  arctic  Alaska. 

summarized  statistics  of  the  reindeer  hero. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  domestic  deer  imported  into  Alaska 
from  Siberia,  the  annual  increase  of  the  herd,  and  the  annual  appropriations 
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by  Ck)ngre8S  for  the  work.    The  year  referred  to  is  always  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jnne  90 : 

Table  1. — Annual  growth  of  the  reindeer  herd  since  1892. 

[This  table  inclades,  io  addition  to  Goyemment  deer,  those  owned  by  mission  stationst 
Lapland  herders,  and  apprentices.] 


Year. 

Deer 
brought 
forward 
from  previ- 
ous year. 

Imported 

from 
Siberia. 

Fawns 
surviv- 
ing. 

Sold, 

butch- 

ered,aor 

died. 

Total  In 

herd  at 

end  of 

year. 

Percent 

of  in- 
crease by 
fawns. 

1892 

171 
124 
120 
128 

28 
23 
96 
148 
100 
»834 
186 
299 
487 
688 
863 
290 
877 
926 

143 

328 

492 

748 

1,000 

1,182 

1,788 

2.894 

2,692 

8,464 

4;  796 

6,282 

8,189 

10,241 

1893 

148 

823 

492 

748 

1,000 

1.132 

1,788 

2,394 

2, 692 

3,464 

4,796 

6,282 

8,189 

79 

146 

276 

357 

466 

626 

638 

766 

1,110 

1.654 

1,877 

2,284 

2,978 

65 

1894 

44 

1896 

56 

1896 

49 

1897 

46 

1898 

161 
822 

29 
200 

30 

66 

1899 

37 

1900 

32 

1901 

41 

1902 

48 

1903 

40 

1904 

86 

1905 

41 

•  When  the  slaughter  of  deer  is  spoken  of  It  in  no  case  refers  to  the  Government  deer, 
but  only  to  the  deer  which  are  the  property  of  stations  and  apprentices,  the  same  beli^g  the 
Increase  of  the  herds  loaned  to  them.  The  Government  deer  loaned  to  the  missions  or  to 
the  Lapland  herdsmen  have  to  be  returned  deer  for  deer  as  loaned  to  them,  and  no  one 
slaughters  Government  deer  or  gives  them  away.  Male  deer  may  be  slaughtered  or  sold 
by  the  apprentices  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  superintendent  at  the  rein- 
deer station.  It  has  been  understood  that  the  superfluous  males  belonging  to  the  station 
may  be  sold. 

h  Two  hundred  and  forty-six  of  these  deer  were  slaughtered  for  the  relief  of  the  ship- 
wrecked whalers  at  Point  Barrow. 

Table  1  shows  that  the  increase  by  fawns  for  1905  was  two  and  a  third 
times  the  entire  importation  of  herds  of  deer  from  Siberia. 

The  Russian  Government  placed  such  restrictions  upon  the.  purchase  of 
reindeer  from  the  natives  that  no  deer  were  obtained  in  1896  and  1897,  and 
the  importation  of  deer  ceased  altogether  with  1902. 

Table  2. — Congressional  appropriations  for  the  introduction  of  domestic  rein- 
deer into  Alaska, 


Year. 

Amount 

Year. 

Amount. 

1894 

16.000 
7.600 
7.600 
12,000 
12,000 
12,500 
26,000 

1901 

S25,000 

1895                                       

1902 

25,000 

1896 

1903 

26,000 

1897     .                                   

1904 

26,000 

1898 

1906 

25,000 

1899... 

Total 

_ 

1900 

207,600 

THE   REINDEER   STATIONS. 

The  10^1  reindeer  In  Alaska  in  1905  were  distributed  among  three  classes 
of  stations,  namely:  €k)Terument  stations,  at  which  the  school  and  the  herd 
are  entirely  under  Government  control;  mission  stations,  to  each  of  which  a 
small  herd  of  reindeer  has  been  loaned  by  the  Governmentjis  an  equipment 
for  industrial  training ;  and  relief  stations. 
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Arrauitementa  with  the  mission  stations. — The  arrangements  with  the  mission 
stations  propose — 

1.  The  loan  of  small  herds  to  the  stations  as  an  outfit  of  industrial  apparatus, 
the  same  to  be  repaid  to  the  Government  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period  by 
an  equal  number  of  young  deer  in  the  same  proportion  of  males  and  females — 
I.  e.,  25  to  75.  The  slaughter  or  sale  of  female  deer  was  strictly  prohibited 
from  the  first,  and  male  deer  might  be  slaughtered  or  sold  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  superintendent  of  the  station. 

2.  That  on  its  part  the  mission  station  receiving  a  loan  shall  support  a  corps 
of  apprentices  while  under  instruction  in  the  art  of  herding  and  training  deer. 
It  takes  about  five  years  for  an  apprentice  to  master  all  the  details  connected ' 
with  the  management  of  reindeer.  At  the  completion  of  this  course  of  training 
each  faithful  and  efficient  apprentice  is  given  enough  deer  to  enable  him  to 
start  an  independent  herd. 

3.  The  Government  on  its  part  provides  the  mission  station  with  a  competent 
Lapp  or  Finn  teacher  in  the  art  of  reindeer  herding,  harnessing,  etc.,  for  the 
first  five  years;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  mission  apprentices  will  be  com- 
petent to  assume  complete  control  of  the  herd.  All  of  these  general  regulations, 
as  well  as  those  peculiar  to  each  station,  are  specified  in  the  contracts  made 
with  the  various  missionary  societies. 

Belief  stations, — In  order  to  meet  emergencies  such  as  arose  in  1807-98  in 
connection  with  the  expeditions  under  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  of  the  United  States 
Revenue-Cutter  Service,  for  the  relief  of  the  whalers  ice-bound  in  the  Arctic 
Sea  near  Point  Barrow,  and  with  the  efforts  for  the  relief  of  a  company  of 
starving  miners  in  the  Yukon  Valley,  reindeer  herds  were  established  at 
localities  where  they  would  be  needed  for  such  purposes. 

Statistics  of  reindeer  stations, — The  following  tables  present  the  chief  items 
relating  to  the  distribution,  ownership,  etc.,  of  the  reindeer  at  the  several  sta- 
tions as  reported  in  1905.  In  the  first  of  the  series  (Table  3)  the  mission  sta- 
tions are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Table  3. — Number  and  sex  of  deer  in  herds  at  the  various  stations  in  1905, 


a  Includes  22  deer  unclassifled  as  to  sex. 

b  No  completo  report  received;  number  estimated. 


Station. 

Adults. 

Fawns,  1905 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

162 
67 
236 
148 

139 
273 

292 
356 
258 
242 
436 
96 
J39 
100 

Barrow 

109 

298 

467 
153 
496 
331 
321 
660 
155 
a  649 
808 
762 
766 
893 
•     194 
299 
300 

72 

90 

629 

Kivalina* 

220 

Kotzebuc  * 

181 
106 
113 
2.'>3 

04 
212 
297 
335 
343 
280 

47 
109 

75 

315 
225 
208 
416 
91 
415 
511 
427 
423 
613 
147 
190 
225 

118 
69 
66 

135 
16 

118 
79 
73 

138 

18 

732 

Deering  ♦    

479 

SblRhmaref  ♦ 

460 

Wales*    

942 

Gam  bell 

189 

Teller  ♦ 

941 

Golofnin  ♦ 

187 
144 
127 
221 

169 
114 
115 
215 

1,164 

Unalakleei  ♦ 

1,020 

Eaton  *     

1,008 

Bethel  ♦ 

1,329 

Nulato*          .* 

290 

Iliamna  

76' 

63 

438 

Settles  b                  

400 

Total 

2,5H4 

4,504 

7,203 

1,231 

1,192 

2,978 

10,241 

ED  100') VOL  1- 
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T^BLE  4. — Reindeer  loaned. 


[The  five  Laplanders  named  In  this  table  (marked  with  an  aatcriak)  were  brought  over 
by  the  War  Department  In  1898  to  amtst  In  dHring  a  herd  of  reindeer  to  the  Tnkon  Valley, 
where  American  miners  were  reported  to  be  in  danger  of  atarration.  After  the  disbanding 
of  the  expedition  this  office,  under  adTlce,  took  them  Into  Its  employ  to  teach  the  Eskimo 
appirenttees  the  Industries  connected  with  reindeer  herding.  As  a  return  for  their  serriesa 
they  each  received  a  loan  of  100  doer  for  flye  years.] 


Station. 


Loaned.  When  loaned. 


When  due. 


Wales  (Congregational) 

Oolofnin  Bay  (Swedish  Lutheran) 

X  Tanana  (Episcopal) «, 

Nils  Klemetsen* 

Teller  (Norwegian  Lutheran) 

Kulato  (Roman  Catholic) , 

Bethel  ( MoniTian) 

Nils  Persen  8ara* , 

Garmel  (MoraTian) 

FvM,  Spain* 

Kotzebue  (Friends) 

Vnalakleei  (Swedish  Lutheran).., 

Alfred  S.  Nllima* 

OleO.  Bahr* 

Deering  (Friends) 


Aug.  —,1894 
Jan.  1«,189« 

do 

jniy    1,1902 

Sept  i^iseo 

Mar.  —,1901 
Feb.  2ft.  1901 
July  —,1901 
Feb.  26,1901 
July  —,1901 
Sept.  2,1901 
July  1, 1908 
July  —,1901. 
July  1,1901 
Jan.   18,1906 


Gift 
Returned. 

Do. 
July80,l«)7. 
Returned  Sept,  1901. 
Mar.  — ,  1906. 
Feb.  — ,  we«. 
June  80y  1906. 
Feb.  — ,  1906. 
June  — ,  1906. 
Sept.  — ,  1906. 
June  80, 1908. 
June  80, 1906. 

Do. 
Jan.  18, 19ia 


Nils  Klemetsen  Is  in  charge  of  the  herd  at  GJolofnln  Bay ;  Nils  Person  Sara,  In 
charge  of  the  ftrst  Bethel  herd;  Per  M.  Spein,  in  charge  of  the  second  Bethel 
herd ;  Alfred  S.  Nllima,  In  charge  of  the  Kotzebue  herd ;  Ole  O.  Babr,  In  charge 
of  the  Unalakleet  herd. 

The  fallowing  table  (5)  showing  the  ownership  of  reindeer  at  stations  in  1005, 
taken  In  connection  with  Table  6  pertaining  to  apprentices  and  their  holdings, 
makes  it  very  evident  that  the  purpose  of  getting  the  reindeer  Into  the  possession 
of  thrifty  natives  has  been  kept  steadily  In  view  and  Is  being  realized  as  rapidly 
as  the  conditions  permit  The  Government  owns  3.073  deer,  the  stations  2,127, 
Lapland  herders  1,180,  and  78  apprentices  3,817  deer,  or  37  per  cent  of  the  total 
number.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  deer  owned  by  the  Lapland  herders 
and  the  stations,  or  32  i>er  cent  of  the  total,  are  in  the  nature  of  an  equipment 
for  the  Industrial  training  of  the  natives. 

Tablc  5. — Ownership  of  reindeer. 


Station. 

Govern- 
ment. 

SUtlon. 

Herders 
(Lap- 
landers). 

^fiSJI"- 

Total. 

Barrow 

83 

546 
220 

40 
351 
294 
637 

35 
434 
383 
•  309 
ti04 

64 

638 

Kivalina , 





220 

Kotzebue ► 

194 
100 

215 
28 
W6 
216 

271 

o732 

Deerinff.                                                                   .  . 

479 

Shishtnaref 

4G0 

Wales                                                 .... 

189 
154 
215 
132 
478 
214 
376 
100 
438 
400 

942 

Gam  bell 

189 

Teller 

270 
4<i2 

»941 

Qolofnin 

187 
233 

1,164 

TJnalakleet                                      

1,020 
«1,008 

£aton 

189 
391 
190 

Bethel 

498 

1,329 

Nulato 

290 

niamna 

438 

Bettles  <* 

400 

2,127 

1,189 

3,817 

Total 

3,073 

10,241 

• 

a  12  of  these  are  sled  deer  owned  by  miners. 

ft  22  of  those  are  unidentified. 

c  1  of  these  is  a  sled  deer  belonging  to  the  superintendent. 

d  Estimated;  no  report  received. 
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Station. 

WTien 
esUb- 
Ushed. 

Total 
deer, 
1906. 

^K"- 

TJmr 
owned  by 
appren- 
tices. 

Teller 

1892 
1894 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1905 
1906 

941 

942 

1,164 

1,020 

629 

189 

1,329 

732 

290 

220 
479 
438 
O400 
460 

1 
5  1               424 

Wales          .                           

8 
12 

8 
10 

3 

637 

0  olof  nin 

383 

Unftlakleet 

309 

Barrow 

646 

Oambell     .•     

36 

Bethel 

4  i              64 

Kotzebue -' 

4  i               49 

Nalato ^ 

3 

Katon       .- -.- 

9  '             6M 

KWalina, 

2           aat 

Deering 

3               3M 

Ilkunna 

Settles 

8hi6bmaret 

7                7H 

Total 

10,241 

78  '         3.817 

o  Estimated;  no  complete  report  received. 

From  the  next  table  (7),  showing  the  present  location  of  the  3,073  deer  belonging 
to  the  Government,  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  the  mnnber  are  under  direct  Govern- 
ment control  and  the  remaining  one-third  still  in  charge  of  the  stations  or  herders  to  ^ 
whom  they  have  been  loaned. 

Table  7. — I^eer  belonging  to  the  Government. 


S«atk>n. 

Loaned. 

Under 

diract      Tetel. 
control. 

Barrow 

83  '           83 

Kotsebcw 

104 

194 

Wales 

180 
154 
215 
32 
378 
114 

189 

Oambelk .- 

154 

Teller 

216 

Golofnta 

160 
100 
100 
100 
376 
100 

m 

Unalakleet 

478 

Eaton          

214 

Nulato ^ 

100 

Bethel  

376 

Dee  ring 

100 

liiamna 

438 
400 

438 

Bettles  a 

400 

Total 

1,070 

2,003 

3,073 

«  Estimated;  no  report  received. 
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Table  8  shows  the  progress  made  in  training  male  deer  to  harness.  On  June  30, 1905, 
there  were  392  deer  already  trained  and  83  under  training,  a  total  of  475  deer,  or  nearly 
20  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  adult  male  deer  (2,584),  as  shown  in  Table  3. 

Table  8. — Number  of  trained  sled  deer. 


station. 


Unalakleet. 

Eaton 

Nulato 

Kotzebue.. 

Bethel 

Gam  bell . . . 

Barrow 

Golof  nin . . . 
Shishmaief 

Wales 

Deerlng.:.. 
Teller 

Total 


Nmnber 
trained. 

Number 
in  train- 
ing June 
30.1905. 

Total. 

38 
32 
6 
40 
fi2 
20 

15 

23 

2 

63 

56 

8 

40 

62 

2 

22 

22 
52 
20 
41 
14 
45 

22 

25 

77 

20 

41 

14 

16 

61 

392  1             83 

475 

Note.— None  reported  for  Klvalina,  Illamna,  and  Hetties. 

By  reference  to  Table  4  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1905  there  were  In  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Government  at  mission  stations  five  Lapland  herders,  whose 
salaries  were  met  by  loans  of  reindeer  on  substantially  the  same  conditions  as 
the  loans  made  to  the  mission  stations.  In  addition  to  these  five,  there  was  a 
Lapland  herder  at  Telter,  since  sent  to  Tanana,  where  his  salary  is  met  by  a 
loan  of  deer,  and  an  additional  Lapland  herder  at  Nulato  in  receipt  of  a  salary. 

The  78  apprentices  enumerated  in  Table  6  include  a  number  who  have 
completed  their  five  years'  period  of  training,  and  are  proving  their  trust- 
worthiness and  thrift  in  maintaining  independent  herds.  Under  the  charge  of 
such  graduate  apprentices  three  new  stations  have  been  opened  during  the 
year  here  reviewed,  forming  links  In  the  chains  of  stations  for  each  100  miles 
along  mail  routes  in  arctic  Alaska. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

For  the  general  supervision  of  the  reindeer  stations  two  superintendents 
were  employed  during  the  year  1905  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,500  each.  To 
Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  was  assigned  the  charge  of  the  herds  along  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  northern  Bering  Sea,  and  to  C.  O.  Lind,  M.  D.,  the  herds  on 
the  shores  of  Golofnln  Bay,  Norton  Sound,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and 
Kuskokwlm  rivers. 

MISSION    STATIONS. 


By  far  the  largest  number  of  stations  included  In  the  15  reported  are  mission 
stations  that  have  received  loans  of  small  herds  of  deer  for  three  or  five  years 
under  agreements  already  explained. 
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Table  9. —  Total  number  of  deer  at  the  mistion  stationSy  1905. 


Stations. 

• 

Adults. 

Fawns. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. ' 

Wales '. 

263 
113 
106 
297 
223 
678 
280 
181 

416 
206 
226 
611 
426 
860 
613 
316 

669 
321 
331 
806 
649 
1,628 
893 
406 
163 
194 

273 
130 
148 
356 
292 
600 
436 
236 
67 
96 

942 

Shishmaref 

460 

Deerioff - 

479 

Qolofmn  Bay 

1,164 

Teller 

941 

Unalakleet  (including  Eaton) 

2,028 

Bethel 

1  329 

Kotzebue 

732 

Kivalina 

220 

Kulato 

47 

147 

290 

Total 

2,178 

3,711 

6,042 

2,643 

8,686 

Table  10. — Cost  to  the  Government  for  reindeer  herds  at  mission  stations^  1905. 


Station. 


Wales 

Shishmaref. . 

Deerln« 

GolofnTn  Bay 

Toller 

Unalakleet  .. 

Bethel 

Kotzebue 

Kivalina 

Nulato 

Total.. 


For  superintending 
nerd. 


!  By  annual 

For  sup-  I      rental 

plies.      I    value  of 

deer 

loaned 

Lapp 

teachers. 


Nothing. 
Nothing. 
a$368.38 
Nothing. 
70.00 
Nothing. 
Nothing. 
Nothing. 
Nothhig. 
Nothing. 


428.38 


By  cash. 


1 



$e66.66 '. 

1200.00 

t 

260.00 

€66.66 ' 

1,200.00    . 
600.00   . 

Viio.'eo 

260.00 

3,000.00  , 


810.60 


•  For  one  year  an  allowance  for  supplies  was  made  to  the  herders  on  account  of  driving  the  herd 
from  Wales  to  Deering. 
b  For  transferring  herd  to  colony. 


ECONOMY    IN    BEINDEEB    INSTBUCTION. 

With  respect  to  economy  in  reindeer  instruction,  the  experience  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  thus  far  been  in  favor  of  the  mission  station  rather 
than  the  Government  herd.  The  chief  expense  in  the  management  of  the 
reindeer  station  is  the  support  of  the  apprentices,  who  must  be  supplied  with 
rations  while  learning  the  care  of  the  herd.  Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  older 
apprentices  are  married  and  have  families,  it  has  been  necessary  in  some  cases 
to  supply  with  rations  not  only  the  apprentice,  but  also  his  wife  and  children. 

The  missions  In  providing  support  for  apprentices  assume,  therefore,  the 
chief  expense  in  the  reindeer  instruction.  E^stimatlng  the  exi)ense  per  appren- 
tice at  $500  per  year — an  expense  which  has  to  be  met  in  some  stations  under 
the  Government,  and  which  is  liable  to  be  incurred  at  any  time  if  the  super- 
intendent of  the  herd  is  not  a  careful  manager,  preventing  the  sharing  of  rations 
on  the  part  of  the  apprentice  with  his  relatives — the  G5  apprentices  at  the 
missions  would  cost  an  annual  sum  of  $32,500.  Estimating  the  expense  at 
missions  at  one-third  of  this  sum,  by  reason  of  the  thrift  which  obliges  the 
Eskimo  families  to  derive  most  of  their  support  from  what  is  called  native 
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food  (whale,  walrus,  seals,  wltd  birds,  *nd  gsme),  the  DiiDlmmn  amount  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  reindeer  instruction  by  the  mission  stations  is  some- 
thing over  $10,000  per  annum,  'or  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  Government 
afii>ropriation  of  915/)00. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  Government  for  a  mission  station  comprises  the  salary 
^  a  skilled  herder  and  the  annual  increase  of  the  loan  of  100  deer,  equivalent  to 
about  30  fawns,  valued  at  $20  per  head.  As  already  explained,  at  the  end  ot 
five  years  it  Is  unnecessary  for  the  GovernnaeDt  to  supply  a  chief  herder  at 
mission  stations,  as  by  that  time  the  apprentices  will  have  learned  the  art  &t 
herding  and  training  for  harness,  and  all  expense  to  the  Government  In  con- 
nection with  socb  herds  ceases,  except  what  may  be  necessary  for  Inspectfoft 
purposes  to  see  that  the  law  Is  complied  with  and  that  female  deer  are  not 
slaughtered. 

The  entire  cash  expenditure  by  the  Government  for  seven  mission  stations 
amounted  In  1904  to  $2,581.19,  and  in  1905  to  $1,238.98,  or  an  annual  average 
for  the  two  years  of  $1,910.08. 

The  reports  of  the  general  superintendents  and  of  the  local  superintendents 
In  charge  of  the  respective  stations  afford  many  evidences  of  the  success  of  the 
reindeer  Indusrtry  In  Improving  the  condition  of  the  natives.  Superintendent 
Lopp  gives  an  account  of  21  Eskimos,  herders  and  apprentices,  who  "  own  824 
deer,  who  order  thefr  supplies  direct  from  San  Francisco,  thus  avoiding  a 
middleman's  proftt.  They  represent  all  the  different  factions  or  clans  of  the 
cape  village,  and,  as  far  as  their  income  allows,  are  helping  their  needy  rela- 
ttres.  They  are  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  live  better  and  cleaner  lives  than 
In  former  years,  and  are  helping  thetr  people  along  these  same  lines." 

In  the  endeavor  to  establish  new  stations  during  the  year,  an  expedition  from 
Unatakleet  to  Bettles,  covering  a  distance  of  550  miles,  and  returtt  was  made 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1904,  and  January,  1905^ 
under  the  charge  of  €arl  O.  Lrlnd,  M.  D.,  superv>sor  of  reindeer  in  Alaska^ 
central  division.  Ills  party  consisted  of  8  men,  including  3  Finns  and  3  native 
herders,  and  It  was  due  to  the  courage,  endurance,  and  patience  of  the^e  men 
that  a  herd  of  300  reindeer  was  successfully  driven  through  the  "scrub" 
growth  of  the  country  In  winter,  in  the  face  of  snowstonns,  and  a  temperature 
sometimes  as  low  as  —44°. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sled  deer  made  the  trip  of  nearly  550  miles  back 
to  Nulato,  thus  completing  the  total  journey  of  over  1,000  miles. 

The  success  of  the  Introduction  of  reindeer  Into  Alaska  has  awakened  an 
interest  in  Newfoundland,  which  has  control  of  the  coast  region  of  Labrador. 
The  conditions  there  are  the  same  as  those  in  Alaska.  Every  year  the  Eskimos 
flwl  it  harder  to  obtain  their  natural  food  supply,  and  the  country  Is  covered 
with  reindeer  moss  In  abundance. 

The  Hon.  J.  J.  Woods,  postmaster-general  of  Newfoundland,  and  Wilfred  T. . 
GrenfeM,  M.  D.,  superintendent  of  the  Royal   National   Mission  to  Deep  Sea 
Fishermen,  have  written  to  this  office  inQuirlng  as  to  the  feasibflity  of  intro- 
ducing  domestic   reindeer    Into   Newfoundland.     It   Is   to   be   hoped   that    the 
experiment  will  be  tried  in  the  near  future. 

This  report  completes  the  series  (15  In  number)  of  annual  reports  on  "The 
Introduction  of  Domestic  Reindeer  into  Alaska." 
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Table  11. — Expenditure  for  reindeer  for  Alaska,  1905. 


Salaries,  16  employees 

Supplies  for  stations 

Transfer  of  herds 

Purchase  of  220  deer,  at  $25  per  head 

Freight 

Traveling  expenses 

Printing  report,  etc 

Total 


Amount. 


99,716.67 
6^567.03 
2,382.96 
6,600.00 

171.60 
1,021.85 

425.81 


24,785.92 


COOPERATION   OF  THE  TBEASUBY  DEPARTMENT. 

As  In  former  years,  the  Treasurj^  Department  has  furnished  transportation,  in 
Alaslsan  waters  to  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  assistant  agent  of  education  in 
Alaska,  and  to  other  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties,  and  carried  the  mail  to  isolated  teachers. 

For  this  assistance  thanks  are  due  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  Capt 
W.  G.  Ross,  Chief  of  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  Capt  Oscar  C.  Hamlet,  com- 
manding, and  other  officers  attached  to  the  revenue  cutter  Bear, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 
General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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I.   THE    EDUCATIONAD    PROBLEM    AT    THE    BEGINNING    OF    AMERICAN 

OCCUPATION". 

On  the  25th  day  of  July,  1898,  the  transports  conveying  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Porto  Rico  landed  and  the  Army 
took  possession  of  the  town  of  Guanica  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  and 
by  the  12th  of  August,  when  the  armistice  was  declared,  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  island  had  been  forcibly  occupied  by  the  American  troops,  with  pracr 
tically  no  resistance.  Everywhere  outside  of  the  capital  city  of  San  Juan, 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  few  persons  In  the  island  of  decided  Spanish 
proclivities,  this  military  force  was  received  with  open  arms  as  a  liberator 
and  a  long-expected  friend  who  was  to  usher  In  a  day  of  political  and  religious 
liberty  and  new  opportunity.  The  control  of  the  United  States  became  effe<'tlve 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1808,  and  from  that  date  until  May  1,  1900,  th^  Island 
was  under  the  military  rule  of  the  United  States. 

The  provision  for  education  is  a  fair  Index  of  the  civilization  of  any  people. 
It  measures  the  social  value  they  put  on  the  future  and  It  measures  the 
resources  of  the  present.  To  understand,  however,  the  educational  system  and 
possibilities  of  a  country  it  Is  necessary  to  know  something  of  its  general, 
social,  and  economic  conditions.    Briefly,  those  conditions   which  confronted 
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our  Government  of  military  occupation  were  as  "follows:  We  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  an  island  In  the  Tropics  lying  about  18**  above  the  equator,  but  so  situ- 
ated as  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  trade  winds  for  at  least  ten  months  of  the 
year,  and  therefore  enjoying  a  delightful  climate,  which  can  best  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  the  North  when  we  speak  of  It  as  perpetual  June  as 
that  month  Is  known  In  the  States  bordering  on  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  variations  In  temperature  are  very  slight  throughout  the  year,  the  average 
mean  daily  temperature  not  varying  over  4**.  The  climate  is  healthful,  and 
every  foot  of  the  soil  is  practically  cnpsble  of  cultivation.  There  are  no  forests 
in  the  island.  It  is  almost  rectangular  in  shape,  about  100  miles  long  and  40 
miles  across,  containing  an  area  o€  aboot  3,600  square  nsilea  The  interior  of 
the  Island  Is  rugged  and  mountainous,  the  mouBtains  attaining  an  altitude  of 
4,000  feet,  but  the  roads  crossing  through  the  various  passages  rarely  ascend 
more  than  3,000  feet  There  are  a  greitt  many  yalual>le  trees  in  the  island, 
but  they  are  scattered,  andy  with  the  exception  of  the  small  reservation  tliat 
bfts  been  made  for  Idrest  porpmes  by  the  United  lg^te»  Government,  the 
mountains  are  cultivated  to  the  very  top. 

The  interests  of  the  island  are  wholly  agricultural,  the  usual  tropical 
products  found  being  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  small  fruits,  especially  the 
banana  and  orange — a  very  fine  variety  of  which  is  produced  In  Its  wild  state, 
the  lime,  and  the  pineapple.  Tliese  are  the  chief  products  in  the  order  named. 
Formerly  this  order  indicated  the  value  of  the  products^  but  since  the  dlB- 
structive  hurricane  of  August,  1899,  coffee,  which  still  gives  employment  to  tlie 
largest  number  of  persons,  has  fallen  to  third  place;  and  sugar,  wlilch  now 
occupies  a  commercial  advantage  by  reason  of  the  free  trade  rdatiions  with 
the  United  States,  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  tiie  Spanish  planters  in  the  other 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  holds  the  first  place  In  the  products  of  the  Island. 
Tobacco,  which  has  also  had  a  boom  by  reason  of  American  sovereignty,  finds  a 
ready  market  In  the  United  States^  while  Porto  Rican  coffee,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  high-grade  article  not  appreciated  by  the  American  consumer,  has  Ita 
natural  market  In  Euroiie.  where  the  commercial  relations  of  Spain  gave  it 
preference,  and  those  of  the  United  States  operate  to  its  disadvantage.  There 
is  practically  no  manufacturing  and  no  fuel  on  the  island,  hence  manufacturing 
will  necessarily  occupy  a  minor  place.  There  is  somcf  water  power,  which  will 
ultimately  be  used  for  the  furnishing  of  light  and  transjwrtatlon.  There  is 
considerable  iron  ore,  but  otherwise  little  mineral  wealth  in  the  island.  For  a 
tropical  garden,  however,  the  Ignited  States  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
beautiful  spot  Nature  has  been  lavish  and  the  productivity  of  the  Island  is 
marvelous.  Little  skill  has  been  devoted  to  agriculture  an  yet  and  the  popula- 
tion for  four  hundred  years  has  been  kept  in  Ignorance  through  a  mistaken 
economy. 

We  found  in  Porto  Rico  a  population  of  nearly  1,000,000  people,  of  whom  only 
about  one-third  were  btacks  or  mulftttoes.  Little  or  no  race  feeling  prevailed, 
and  the  mulattoes  together  with  the  two-thirds  white  population  constituted 
almost  an  entire  white  labor  force,  giving  conditions  unlike  those  in  the  other 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  native  stock,  as  it  Is  called.  Is  predominately 
a  mixture  of  Simnish  and  Indian  blood,  and  while  there  are  no  pure  Indians  left; 
the  Indian  tj-pe  is  still  noticeable  in  many  of  the  children  of  the  island.  This 
population  is  also  more  largely  a  population  of  young  persons  than  is  to  be 
found  In  any  country  of  the  North.  The  so-called  median  age  line,  flccordiag 
to  the  war  census  of  1899,  was  found  to  be  18.1,  while  that  of  the  United  States 
was  21.9;  that  Is,  In  Porto  Rico  one-half  of  the  population  is  less  than  lai 
years  of  age.  Nearly  31  per  cent  Is  under  10  years  of  age,  and  only  laS  per 
cent   is  over  40  years  of  age.     Corresponding  figures  for  the  United   States 
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would  show  a  very  diffevent  age  stFuctnre.  The  proportion  of  the  ^lets^  is 
about  normal,  in  a  poptilation  of  953,000^  there  beiag^  an  eseem  of  8J0O  lemalea 
The  popvlatkm  of  aeheol  age  la,  therefore;  vevy  large,  and  the  edueatioBal  coi»- 
ditioDS  revealed  hy  the  eeaanis  of  1^99^  showecl  a  deplorable  condition  of  illiter- 
ftcy.  The  tatal  number  of  persons  under  5  and  over  17  reported  aa  attending 
school  was  only  414,  and  as  the  period  of  5  to  18 — k  e^  from  5  to  17»  indtusive-— 
i9  the  usual  one  recorded  itt  the  United  States  as  the  period  of  school  age,  we 
BMiat  talie  the  number  of  persona  found  in  that  period  as  the  school*  population. 
This  ki  1890  was  322,393,  and  the  estimated  school  population  for  19(^  baaed 
on  the  calculation  of  the  normal  increase  computed  froa*  the  cemmaes  of  18^ 
and  1899).  was  393,78^  Of  the  322,396  persona  of  school  age  reported  in  t&a 
census  of  1899,  25,798  (Or  just  8  per  cent)'  were  reported  as  attending  school; 
15v273  (or  9.3  per  cent>  c^  the  mate  population  of  school  age,  and  10,525  (or 
6i5  per  cent)  of  the  female  population,  of  school  agev  This  showed  tint  there 
waa  less  desire  to-  have  women  educated  than  uien>  and  that  fact  is  further 
brovght  out  in  the  statistiea  of  illiteracy,  which:  were  very  d!«couragIng  even 
for  a  tropieal  couB'tvy.  Of  the  total  population  of  10  years  of  age  and  ov^er, 
22.7  per  cent  were  able  to  read ;  of  the  male  population,  however,  25.7  per  cent 
and  of  the  female  only  19.9  per  cent.  In  Cuba,  at  the  same  time,  ^6  per  cent 
of  the  male  population  K)  years  of  age  and  over  were  able  to  read,  and  41.7  of 
the  female  population;  and  in  the  United  States  87.6  of  the  male  population 
and  85^6  of  the  female  population.  Ooii^  sti41  further,,  and  taking  the  entire 
population  of  Porto  BIco^  assumingr  that  the  children  under  10  years  of  age  not 
in  attendanee  at  sefaeol  are  not  able  to  feadi»  and  assuming,  a»  the  census  (Soesy 
that  those  under  10  years  in  atten^nce  at  school  are  able  to  read  and 
write,  we  have  the  foltowin^  statistics  in  reply  to  the  censtis  tnqulrted 
answered  for  951336  persona  out  of  a  totaA  population  of  958^243.  Five-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  had  enjc^ed  the  advantages  o€  higher  education ;  15  per  cent  were 
able  to  read  and  write;  16.6  per  cent  were  able  to  read;  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  for  the  colored  popuftttion  was  a  little  higher  than  that  for  the  white, 
white  the  proportion  of  negroes  hr  achool  waa  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
whites.  This  is  confirmed  by  later  experience  in  school  administration.  I 
usuaUy  found  that  the  negro  population  was  more  ambitious  than  the  white 
population  for  the  advantages  of  the  primary  school  where  these  advantages 
were  free  for  both  races. 

The  physfc^l  condition  of  the  population  is  an  important  element  in  esti- 
mating the  educational  problem.  On^  this  point  there  is  a  vast  difference  of 
opinion  among  those  entitled  to  speak.  The  notion  prevalent  inr  this  country 
that  the  population  Is  idle,  lazy,  and  diseased  is  not  correct.  Certain  char- 
acteristics of  the  Tropics  are,  of  course,  in  evidence.  There  is  what  a  distin- 
guished Porto  Rican  has  humorously  called  a  "negative  Indinatlon  to  labor," 
but  this  phase  of  tropical  life  is  liliely'  to  be  exaggerated  by  the  more  energetic 
worker  from  the  North,  because  he  does  not  understand  or  sympathize  with 
conditions  under  which  physical  labor  Is  performed  in  the  Tropics.  I  think 
it  is  welt  within  the  bounds  of  reason  to  say  that  the  average  Porto  Rican  peon, 
or  worklngman,  can-  and  does  cheerfully  put  forth  an  amount  of  physical 
exertion  and  expends  in  a  day  labor  which,  if  measured  In  units  of  muscular 
physical  fofce,^  would  compare  favorably  with  similar  grades  of  labor  in  the 
United  States.  Such  effort  is  not  as  Intelligently  expended  or  directed,  and 
hence  is  not  as  productive.  The  worker  has  never  had  the  strong  incentive 
that  comes  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  reasonable  share  in  the  productivity  of 
his  labor;  but  the  peon  grasps  at  education  eagerly  under  the  new  conditions, 
doubtless  thinking  that  It  may  relieve  him  of  the  disadvantages  of  his  old 
position,  perhaps  also  in  many  cases  associating  the  idea  of  relief  from  phya- 
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leal  toll.  But  If  such  education  is  properly  directed,  I  believe  that  In  the 
peon's  rise  Is  the  hope  of  the  future  for  Porto  Rico,  and  that  he  will  not  shun 
physical  toll,  but  will  see  In  It  the  basis  of  greater  prosperity  and  happiness 
in  proportion  as  his  tasks  are  lightened  by  Intelligent  direction,  and  his  returns 
increased  where  the  rights  of  free  men  are  defended  by  those  who  are  intel- 
ligent enough  to  know  their  rights  and  to  meet  their  obligations. 

Physically,  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  smaller  in  stature  than  those  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  a  high  birth  rate  combined  with  a  high  death  rate. 
Moreover,  both,  of  these  significant  indexes  of  social  vitality  are  higher  than 
the  relatively  high  records  reported,  by  reason  of  faulty  registration  of  both 
births  and  deaths.  The  census  of  1899  states  that  the  true  birth  rate  must  be 
as  high  as  40  per  annum  per  1,000  of  population,  and  that  the  true  death  rate 
must  be  nearly  40.  The  phenomena  underlying  both  of  these  indexes  are 
undergoing  a  great  change.  The  birth  rate  has  not  yet  shown  that  It  Is 
affected  by  the  recent  increased  cost  of  living  or  by  any  change  In  the  economic 
standards  of  the  people,  but  the  death  rate  has  responded  In  a  very  marked 
manner  to  the  Improved  sanitary  conditions  since  the  beginning  of  the  Amer- 
ican occupation. 

The  people  arc  fond  of  children.  A  family  rejoices  In  every  addition  to  its 
numbers,  and  parents  are  usually  so  proud  of  the  number  of  children  they  have 
that  in  reporting  that  fact,  even 'to  a  stranger,  they  will  sometimes  include  a 
child  whose  birth  Is  expected  at  any  time  within  the  next  ^ix  months.  Parental 
affection,  or,  more  than  that,  universal  affection  bestowed  upon  children  is 
nMiceable  everywhere.**  The  physical  heredity  of  the  present  population  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  For  a  long  time  Porto  Rico  was  apparently  regarded  as  a 
penal  colony.  The  evils  Incident  to  slavery  were  there  until  its  abolition  In 
1873,  and  then  there  was  a  great  gulf  between  the  small  highly  educated  and 
propertied  class  and  the  great  mass  of  ignorant  tillers  of  the  soil,  for  whom 
little  was  done  In  the  way  of  sanitation  or  direction  as  to  wholesome  living. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  as  clearly  shown  In 
the  very  able  reports  of  General  Davis,  were  no  less  continent  than  In  most 
civilized  countries.  Marriages,  It  Is  true,  were  rare  and  were  deemed  unneces- 
sary, and  families  lived  together  fulfilling  the  same  obligations  and  respecting 
the  same  rights  of  Individuals  as  though  the  marriage  tie  existed.  At  least 
such  is  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  and  such  is  the  testimony  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  from  one  who  was  probably  the  best- 
informed  American  who  studied  the  situation  at  the  outset  of  the  American 
occupation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  standards  of  sexual  Intercourse 
have  been,  however,  quite  different  from  what  this  statement  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  more  prostitution  or  illegitimacy,  as 
we  use  these  terms,  than  would  be  found  among  the  social  population  of  our 
large  cities;  but  the  conditions  of  family  living  were  such,  and  are  such  to-day, 
that  in  addition  to  the  somewhat  laxer  views  prevalent  in  tropical  countries, 
there  Is  probably  a  greater  amount  of  Incest  and  of  sexual  excesses  that  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  physical  vitality  of  the  children.  An  unusually  large 
percentage  of  the  children  presented  for  enrollment  In  the  public  schools  have 
shown  signs  of  syphilitic  affection  in  some  form.  The  anaemic  condition  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  population,  especially  noticed  In  the  case  of  children,  has 
recently  been  shown  to  be  a  preventable  disease,  and  the  progress  of  public 
sanitation  may  soon  cure  that  abnormality,  as  It  has  done  away  with  many  of 
the  diseases,  such  as  yellow  fever  and  smallpox,  which  formerly  worked  such 
havoc  in  the  Island. 


"  For  fuller  iDformation  on  child  life  in  Porto  Rico,  see  an  article  by  the  writer  in  the 
Sunday  School  Times,  1902. 
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The  material  basis  of  the  educational  problem  will  probably  be  sufficiently 
understood  from  what  has  just  been  said,  and  to  get  clearly  before  us  the 
situation  presented  to  the  American  military  authorities  upon  their  arrival 
we  must  now  ask  the  question.  What  had  Spain  done  in  the  direction  of  educa- 
tion? The  statistics  of  schools  as  reported  by  the  Spanish  authorities  showed 
that  on  June  30,  1898,  only  a  few  months  before  the  American  occupation, 
there  were  380  public  schools  for  boys,  148  public  schools  for  girls,  and  1  public 
school  for  adults,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  25,644  pupils,  of  whom  18,243  were 
said  to  be  in  attendance.  There  were  also  reported  26  private  schools,  with 
an  annual  attendance  of  980  pupils,  at  this  same  period.  The  total  amount 
expended  upon  these  schools  by  the  Government  was  309,810  pesos,  or  about 
^180,000,  of  which  sum  234,000  pesos  were  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  whlcli 
were  usually  in  arrears ;  54,000  pesos  were  for  the  rent  of  buildings,  11,000  for 
school  books,  4,000  for  industrial  insti*yiction,  3,600  for  prizes,  and  about  1,800 
pesos  subsidy  for  private  schools  for  salaries  and  supplies.  It  Is  impossible  by 
analyzing  these  figure  to  realize  what  they  really  mean,  and  a  few  facts  may  be 
E>tated  without  any  desire  to  belittle  what  was  done,  but  solely  with  a  view  to 
estimating  this  work  at  its  true  social  value.  No  buildings  had  been  con- 
structed specifically  for  school  purposes.  Most  of  the  schools  were  held  In 
private  houses  occupied  by  the  teacher,  who  devoted  one  room,  of  such  space 
as  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose,  to  holding  his  school  or  class.  Only 
one  public  building  devoted  to  school  use  was  owned  by  the  public  authorities, 
and  that  was  a  fine  residence  In  the  town  of  San  German,  which  had  been 
donated  by  a  wealthy  citizen  of  the  municipality  and  had  been  converted  Into 
a  very  good  school  building,  and  as  such  Is  still  in  use.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  were  paid  by  the  local  authorities,  usually  after  all  other  obligations 
had  been  met,  and  frequently  the  attempt  to  pay  was  not  made  until  the 
treasury  had  become  empty.  "As  poor  as  a  teacher"  was,  proverbially,  the 
Porto  Rlcan  equivalent  for  "As  poor  as  a  church  mouse."  The  supplies  were 
purchased  by  each  individual  teacher,  and  there  was  no  necessary  uniformity 
in  the  text-books  used.  The  teachers  were  permitted  to  charge  for  Instruction 
what  the  "traffic  would  bear,"  and  some  pupils  paid  a  regular  fee,  while  others 
received  instruction  free.  There  was  little  or  no  supervision — only  two  sui>er- 
visors  for  the  island — and  little  is  known  of  the  grade  of  work  done  or  the 
relative  lalwr  spent  upon  free  pupils  and  pay  pupils  except  that  there  was  an 
entire  lack  of  uniformity.  The  village  priest  was  apt  to  be  the  most  inter- 
ested member  of  the  local  school  board,  and  In  some  districts  where  he  was  an 
educated  man,  with  some  earnestness  of  purpose,  the  work  done  in  the  schools 
was  much  superior  to  that  elsewhere  in  the  Island. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Spanish  school  system,  prepared  by  a  highly  educated 
and  refined  Porto  Rlcan  gentleman  who  has  been  connectetl  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  schools  during  nearly  the  entire  period  of  American  occupation  and 
for  many  years  prior  to  that,  has  been  published  as  Part  II  of  a  Report  on 
Education  In  Porto  Rico,  under  date  of  January  2,  lOOO.o  The  condition  of  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  will  be  commented  upon  in  another  section  of  this  paper, 
but  may  also  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Of  the  schools  themselves,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Hernandez  says : 

It  is  seen  that  public  instruction  was  In  the  same  position  in  Porto  Rico  when 
Spanish  sovereignty  ceased  that  It  had  been  eighteen  years  ago  when  the  organic 
decree' of  1880  went  Into  effect.  The  large  number  of  schools  and  the  large 
attendance  of  pupils  indicated  In  the  statistics  signified  little  when  the  organ- 

•  See  report  by  Enrique  C.  Hernandez,  secretary  of  the  insular  board  of  education. 
Part  II  of  Senate  Document  No.  363,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.  Washing- 
ton, 1900. 
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izatlon  of  the  schools  and  methods  of  instruction  were  completely  neglected. 
There  were  no  provisions  made  for  school  buildings  or  for  any  of  the  aids  nec- 
essary to  effective  instruction.  Admission  to  the  public  schools,  while  open  to 
both  sexes  of  the  town,  was  only  granted  to  boys  In  the  country.  Coeducation 
was  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  experiment,  as  there  were  no  rural  schools 
for  girls  the  latter  did  not  participate  In  the  benefits  of  education. 

The  schools  that  were  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  occupation 
were  chiefly  of  primary  grade.  The  principal  subjects  required  to  be  taught 
were  (1)  Christian  doctrine  and  elements  of  sacred  history;  (2)  reading; 
(3)  writing;  (4)  elements  of  Spanish  grammar;  (5)  elements  of  arithmetic, 
with  the  legal  weights  and  measures  of  money;  (6)  the  merest  elements  of 
geography;  (7)  an  elementary  outline  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce. 
Secondary  instruction  was  provided  for  In  one  or  two  towns  only,  and  included 
additional  subjects.  Little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  train  teachers  for  their 
work,  and  the  result  was  that  the  burden  of  Instruction  consisted  of  didactic 
Instruction  In  the  catechism,  supervised  by  the  village  priest,  to  whom  the 
teacher  looked  for  direction  and  Inspiration  as  he  would  to-day  to  the  school 
superintendent.  The  rural  schools  were  In  session  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  "  In 
order  that  the  poor  children  may  be  at  liberty  out  of  school  hours  to  assist 
their  parents  In  domestic  duties  and  field  labors." 

I  can  scarcely  do  better  In  the  attempt  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  as  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  occupation  than  to  quote  the 
words  of  Mr.  Enrique  Landron,  for  many  years  a  Porto  Rican  teacher,  both 
under  the  Spanish  and  American  r^Ime,  and  later  a  principal  of  a  graded 
school  in  San  Juan  and  now  for  some  time  a  district  superintendent  of  schools. 
He  says: 

All  the  public  schools  in  Porto  Rico  under  the  Spanish  Government  were 
divided  Into  four  classes — rurals,  auxiliaries,  elementary,  and  superiors. 
Teachers  holding  rural  certificates  were  generally  in  charge  of  rural  schools, 
and  teachers  holding  auxiliary,  elementary,  and  superior  certificates  were  In 
charge  of  auxiliary,  elementary,  and  superior  schools,  respectively.  In  the 
auxiliary  and  rural  schools  the  following  subjects  were  taught:  Reading,  writ- 
ing, elements  of  arithmetic,  catechism,  and  the  merest  elements  of  Spanish 
grammar.  These  subjects  and  an  elementary  outline  of  Spanish  history,  agri- 
culture, Industry,  and  commerce,  sacred  history,  and  elements  of  geography 
were  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  while  the  superior  teachers  had  to  teach 
all  these  subjects  more  extensively  and  also  some  elements  of  geometry,  survey- 
ing, lineal  drawing,  physics,  and  natural  history. 

In  the  course  of  study  the  teacher  was  permitted  to  introduce  such  changes  as 
he  deemed  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  school.  There  was  no  grading  of 
the  schools.  Every  teacher  classified  his  pupils  according  to  his  own  Ideas, 
although  generally  the  pupils  In  the  schools  were  divided  into  four  classes, 
which  were  called  *'  primera,  segunda,  tercera,  y  cuarta  clase,"  the  first  one 
being  the  most  advanced.  Generally  the  pupils  In  the  first  and  second  classes 
only  were  taught  by  the  teacher  himself,  the  other  classes  being  In  charge  of 
the  most  advanced  pnpils,  who  acted  as  assistants  to  the  teacher. 

As  to  the  method  of  teaching,  the  pupil  had  to  learn  by  heart  the  lessons  in 
the  text-books.  These  text-books  were  written  in  the  old  way  of  questions  and 
answers.  The  pupil  had  to  learn  dally  a  certain  number  of  questions.  At  the 
time  of  the  recitation  the  teacher  would  read  out  the  questions  to  the  pupil, 
who  In  turn  would  answer  the  same  ad  pedem  liter«p.  The  pupils  had  to  learn 
their  lessons  at  home.  A  few  minutes  were  granted  them  before  the  recitation 
to  read  over  the  answers  they  had  to  recite  that  day.  The  highest  mark  was 
given  to  the  pupil  who  recited  the  lesson  without  omitting  any  of  the  words. 
Besides  these  recitations  the  teachers  were  supposed  to  give  some  oral  exr)lana- 
tion  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  catechism.  Object  lessons  were  entirely 
unknown. 

As  to  discipline,  If  there  was  any,  it  was  very  bad.  An  unbearable  noise  was 
heard  continuously  In  the  school.  Corporal  punishment,  abnormal  positions, 
and  detention  after  school  were  the  most  common  punishments  used. 
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The  elaases  lasted  six  h<Hir»  &  dJiy,  except  in  the  rnral  schools^  where  they 
lasted  only  five  hours.  In  the  BXMtb  of  June,  after  the  examinations,  also  in 
the  month  of  December,  the  schools  were  closed  for  fifteen  days;  also  all  of 
holy  week,  and  during  the  year  on  many  other  church  holidays. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  as  follows :  Rural  teachers,  $300  per  year ; 
auxiliary  teachers,  $360  per  year;  teachers  In  second-class  elementary  schools, 
$540  in  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez,  and  $480  In  other  towns;  teachers  In 
flrst-ela«s  elementary  schools,  $720  In  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez,  and  $600 
in  other  towns ;  superior  teachers,  from  $1,200  to  $1,000  per  year.  In  the  small 
towns,  as  Vega  Alta,  for  Instance,  the  school  was  called  a  second-class  school, 
»nd  in  the  large  towns,  like  Bayamon,  a  first-class  school.  The  teacher  in 
efaarge  of  the  superior  school  of  San  Juan  had  a  salary  of  $100  per  month,  while 
the  teacher  of  Arecibo  had  only  $80  per  month.  The  ayuntamientos  were  sup- 
posed to  pay  the  rent  of  the  schoolhouses  and  the  salaries  of  teachers.  They 
were  also  to  provide  all  matertais  for  the  schools.  The  teacher  and  his  family 
generally  lived  in  the  schoolhouse.  The  school  was  free  only  for  poor  children. 
Other  pupils  had  to  pay  a  monthly  fee  to  the  teacher.  In  the  larger  towns  the 
public  schools  were  usually  attended  only. by  the  poor  children;  the  others 
attended  private  schools. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  school  board  was  to  supervise  the  schools.  Of  the 
members  of  the  board,  the  alcalde  and  the  parish  priest  were  the  only  ones  who 
vteited  the  schools,  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  a  committee  of  ttie  lK>ard 
presided  at  the  general  examination.  For  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  schools 
of  the  island,  the  island  was  divided  into  two  districts — the  northern  district 
and  the  southern  district — and  one  supervisor  was  appointed  for  each  district. 
They  had  to  visit  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts  once  a  year  and  report 
on  their  condition  to  the  "  comlsito  provincial." 

The  teachers  obtained  their  schools  through  a  competitive  examination  before 
an  examining  board  appointed  by  the  governor.  In  this  way  the  teacher 
obtained  his  school  for  life.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  his  school,  and  it  could 
be  taken  away  from  him  only  through  special  legal  proceedings.  Teachers  were 
promoted  according  to  the  length  of  public  service.  At  the  thne  of  the  estat)- 
lishment  of  the  autonomous  government  the  former  "  junta  superior  de  instruc- 
ci6n  pdbllca  "  was  abolished.  In  the  year  185)8  there  were  500  public  schools  in 
operation  In  Porto  Rico.  These  schools  were  attended  by  some  22,000  children. 
Coeducation  did  not  exist,  as  the  Government  thought  It  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
system. 

In  fact.  It  can  be  said  that  there  was  no  real  organisation  In  the  puMic  schools 
of  Porto  Rico,  every  teacher  being  the  ruler  of  his  own  sclu>ol. 

II.   THE  PEKIOD  OF  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT. 

The  history  of  this  periotl.  Including  some  account  of  the  school  system,  will 
be  found  voluminously  recorded  in  General  Davis's  report  as  military  governor 
of  Porto  Rico.a  The  statistics  therein  contained  for  the  years  preceding  the 
American  military  occupation  are  very  meager.  Little  could  be  done  during 
the  school  year  1898-99,  already  begun  under  the  disorganized  conditions  of 
the  war  period,  except  take  account  of  stock.  This  the  military  authorities 
attempted  to  do.  Both  General  Davis  and  the  members  of  the  commission  sent 
to  the  Island  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  upon  all  matters  relating  to 
currency,  taxation,  judicial  system,  education,  and  civil  affairs  generally,  which 
visited  the  island  In  the  spring  of  1899,  were  agreed  upon  the  educational  prob- 
lem confronting  the  military  authorities  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  "  Not 
one  out  of  every  ten  of  the  children  of  school  age,"  says  the  commission, 
"attends  a  school  of  any  kind.     The  children  are  bright,  and  with  the  same 

•  See  Report  of  the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1900,  Part 
13;  Report  of  the  Military  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  on  Civil  Affairs,  chapter  11,  Wash- 
ington, 1902;  also.  Report  of  United  States  Insular  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  June  9,  1899 ;  also,  the  very  Interesting  and  comprehensive  report  of  Dr.  Victor  S. 
Clark,  president  of  the  Insular  board  of  education,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1899,  Senate  Document  363,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  Washington,  1900. 
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opportunities  afforded  the  children  of  the  United  States  the  children  of  Porto 
Rico  would  quickly  become  as  intelligent."    The  commission  goes  on  to  say : 

The  schools  we  visited  are  simply  pretensions  to  education,  and  in  the  United 
States  would  not  be  regarded  as  being  worthy  of  the  name.  The  miserable 
hovels  into  which  these  schools  are  crowded,  the  unwholesome  and  unhealthy 
conditions  surrounding  them,  the  lack  of  the  smallest  conveniences,  and  the 
entire  al)8ence  of  a  good  system  of  school  books  are  noticeable  everywhere.  In 
but  a  single  school  did  we  find  any  pretensions  to  desks,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  plainest  and  roughest  benches,  upon  which  the  children  were  compelled  to 
sit  No  attempt  has  been  made  at  classification,  and  young  and  old  are  gathered 
together  Into  one  common  conglomeration  of  filth  and  dirt.  The  books  most 
generally  found  In  these  schools  are  a  primer,  a  catechism,  and  a  mental 
philosophy,  and  the  system  of  education  consists  almost  entirely  of  memorizing 
alone.  In  special  instances  we  found  a  grammar  and  an  arithmetic  and  a 
Spanish  history,  according  as  the  teacher  himself  had  some  special  qualification 
which  he  put  Into  use. 

The  only  schools  commented  on -favorably  were  two,  one  a  charity  school 
for  orphans  under  charge  of  the  nuns  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  supported 
by  public  funds,  and  the  other  located  in  a  public  building  and  conducted  by 
the  nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  Institute  and  normal  school  at  San  Juan 
had  a  pretentious  programme,  with  17  professors  drawing  $45,000  In  salaries 
per  annum ;  but  of  this  school  the  commission  said :  "  We  visited  the  schools 
of  this  Institute  and  found  within  them  principally  children  of  public  school 
age,  all  of  whom  should  have  been  attending  the  public  schools,  and  we  failed 
to  find  at  any  of  our  visits  a  single  one  of  the  high-salaried  and  distinguished 
professors."  The  fact  Is  that  these  positions  were  given  as  rewards  for  public 
or  political  service  to  highly  distinguished  and  educated  men,  of  whom  occa- 
sional lectures  of  a  semlpopular  character  were  required.  No  Intensive  work 
or  well-developed  educational  programme  was  carried  out.  The  lack  of  suit- 
able training  for  the  position  of  public  school  teacher  was  woefully  apparent. 
Most  of  the  teachers  held  their  schools  under  a  system  of  proprietary  tenure; 
they  were  primarily  politicians  and  officeholders,  and  incidentally  taught 
schools.  Their  status  was  supposed  to  be  fixed  for  life,  with  no  hope  for  pro- 
motion nor  fear  of  dismissal,  and  hence  no  incentive  to  self -development.  Fre- 
quently a  teacher  hired  a  substitute  at  half  his  salary,  and  sometimes  absented 
himself  for  long  periods  from  school.  Most  of  the  teachers  were  men,  and 
received  their  appointments  from  the  governor-general,  although  their  salaries 
were  charged  against  the  municipalities,  which  were  usually  tardy  in  their 
payments  and  sometimes  years  in  arrears.  The  privilege  of  collecting  tuition 
fees  from  the  children  of  well-to-do  parents,  the  net  return  from  which  amounted 
in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  the  salary  and  in  the  rural  schools  was  estimated 
to  be  worth  15  per  cent  of  the  salary,  constituted  the  inducement  to  hold  on. 
Instruction  was  devoted  largely  to  religious  matters,  and  the  time  of  girls 
given  over  to  fancy  needlework.  "  Many  of  the  rural  schools,"  said  General 
Davis,  "  were  nothing  better  than  poorly  conducted  nurseries  for  children  of 
all  ages."  The  acting  director  of  public  Instruction,  si>eaklng  of  visits  made  to 
the  schools  soon  after  the  Introduction  of  military  government,  says: 

We  visited  school  during  school  hours  and  found  the  teacher  in  bed  taking  a 
siesta ;  otlier  teachers  were  away  tending  store.  In  another  case  we  found  a 
teacher  who  was  running  a  rumshop.  Teachers  went  around  the  schoolroom 
in  untidy  and  insufllcieut  attire,  and  the  demand  of  the  neighborhood  callers 
upon  the  time  of  the  teacher  left  him  less  than  the  required  time  for  instructing 
the  pupils. 

Less  than  G  per  cent  of  the  school  population  attended  school. 

The  demands  upon  the  military  government  were  urgent  In  many  directions, 
but  It  took  hold  of  the  problem  of  the  schools  and  that  of  sanitation  with 
exceptional  vigor.    Military  Inspectors  were  sent  into  all  the  districts,  and  the 
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teachers  were  given  to  understand  that  they  would  hold  their  positions  and 
receive  their  salaries  promptly  as  long  as  they  attended  to  their  duties  faith- 
fully and  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  no  longer.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
service  w«s  at  once  improved.  In  January,  1899,  Gen.  John  Eaton,  LL.  D.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  called  to  Porto  Rico  to  take  charge  of  educational 
matters,  first  as  superintendent  of  schools,  later  as  director  of  public  Instruc- 
tion, and  finally  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  education  in  the  department  of  the 
interior,  to  which  the  schools  were  assigned.  General  Eaton  had  for  his 
assistant  Mr.  Victor  S.  Clark,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  department  In 
May,  1899,  when  General  Eaton  was  forced  to  return  to  the  States  by  reason 
of  111  health.  In  March,  1899,  16  English  supervisors  were  appointed  and 
vested  with  various  administrative  duties,  including  the  payment  of  teachers, 
accountability  for  schoolbooks  and  supplies,  and  the  selection  of  school  build- 
ings. All  were  familiar  with  the  American  school  system  and  were  Americans 
or  of  American  and  English  parentage.  Ten  of  them  were  college  graduates, 
two  normal  school  graduates,  and  four  graduates  of  high  schools  or  public 
schools  of  standing. 

A  beginning  In  the  formation  of  a  school  law  based  upon  the  American  public 
school  system  was  made  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1899,  under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  Eaton,  and  promulgated  In  a  series  of  military  orders. 
These  required  many  radical  changes,  among  them  being  a  regulation  that  the 
schoolhouse  shall  be  entirely  separate  and  upon  different  premises  from  the 
residence  of  the  teacher  or  of  any  other  private  family.  Four  years  later  It 
was  my  privilege  to  carry  this  essential  provision  a  step  further  by  securing 
in  the  school  law  passed  by  the  insular  legislature  a  r^ulation  that  the  school- 
house  must  also  be  separate  from  any  place  of  business.  The  military  orders 
required  that  where  a  district  provided  but  one  school  such  school  should  be 
open  to  both  sexes.  This  was  the  beginning  of  coeducation,  to  which  no  one 
henceforth  made  any  objection.  The  school  law  now  provides  that  all  schools 
shall  be  open  to  boys  and  girls  alike,  except  that  In  towns  where  two  school 
buildings  are  located  less  than  half  a  mile  apart  the  local  school  board  may 
rule  that  one  building  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  boys  and  the  other  to  girls, 
but  no  board  has  availed  Itself  of  this  permission. 

The  military  orders  also  abolished  the  fee  system  and  made  the  schools 
ab^lutely  free  to  all  residents  of  Porto  Rico  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18; 
fixed  the  school  year  at  nine  months  of  twenty  days  each ;  established  a  graded 
system  for  schools  In  towns ;  limited  the  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher  to 
50;  provided  a  principal  where  four  schools  are  grouped  together;  changed 
the  course  of  study  by  eliminating  the  study  of  church  doctrine  and  religion 
and  Inserting  Spanish,  English,  arithmetic,  geography.  United  States  hlstorj% 
and  civil  government,  with  musfc  and  manual  training  as  minor  subjects 
where  teachers  were  competent  to  Instruct  In  them;  fixed  the  legal  qualifica- 
tions and  salaries  of  teachers  oh  a  uniform  basis  for  equal  work,  and  required 
uniformity  of  Instruction  for  the  various  classes  of  schools. 

In  July,  1899,  a  board  of  education  was  established,  not  merely  as  an 
advisory  body,  but  as  the  central  organizing  and  administrative  power  In  edu- 
cational matters.  Both  Americans  and  Porto  Rlcans  were  represented  on  the 
board,  and  under  Its  direction  the  first  and  last  school  j'ear  (that  of  1899-1900) 
under  the  military  government  was  begun.  The  board  does  not  seem  to  have 
worked  well ;  probably  the  difference  In  Ideas  presented  Insurmountable  bar- 
riers to  that  strong,  cooperative  work  between  Americans  and  Porto  Rlcans 
that  was  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  an  American  school  system. 
Doctor  Clark  resigned  as  president  of  the  board  on  March  11,  1900,  and  was 
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succeeded  by  Dr.  George  G.  Groff,  a  member  of  the  board,  who  served  until  the 
advent  of  civil  government.  May  1,  1000.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  during  this 
school  year  and  the  cost  of  administration  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
The  number  of  schools  op^i  varied  from  520  on  November  1,  1899,  to  587  on 
April  30,  1900,  the  latter  being  the  maximum  number  for  the  year  1899-1900. 
The  maximum  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  1899-1900  was 
28,909  and  the  maximum  att^idance  20,103.  General  Davis  reports  the  attend- 
ance on  private  schools  as  amounting  to  only  a  few  hundred,  and  not  worthy 
of  consideration.  He  also  tells  us  that  5,000  children  were  refused  admission 
for  lack  of  room  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  15,490  of  those  enrolled  were 
doing  the  work  of  the  first  primary  grade,  that  3,000  received  all  of  their 
instruction  under  American  teachers,  and  that  8,000  received  English  instruc- 
tion from  Engllsh-^ieaking  teachers. 

Preparations  were  also  made  during  this  school  year  for  the  construction  of 
a  suitable  normal  school  building  for  the  training  of  teachers,  which  was  to 
be  located  some  miles  from  the  capital  city.  The  English  supervisor  in  San 
Juan  established  a  model  and  training  school,  which,  in  January,  1900,  was 
housed  in  the  first  schoolhouse  ever  erected  In  Porto  Rico,  a  wooden  structure 
located  just  outside  the  city  wall  on  the  military  road  leading  out  of  San  Juan. 
This  building  was  burned  down  during  the  summer  of  1900.  No  well-devised 
system  of  centralization  In  the  financial  support  of  the  schools  seems  to  have 
been  put  in  operation  under  the  military  government  although  General  Davis 
recommended  this  and  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $1,000,000  a  year  for 
ten  years  for  the  supiJort  of  education,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  expenditure 
of  $1,500,000  at  once  for  the  erection  of  sehoolhouses.o 

The  actual  expenditure  under  the  military  government  for  public  instruction 
during  the  year  1899-1900,  or  rather  from  July  1,  1899,  to  April  30,  1900, 
amounted  to  .$212,485.92,  and  that  of  the  municipalities  in  addition  thereto 
to  $30,693.66.  The  original  appropriations  were  somewhat  larger,  but  had  to 
be  reduced  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  resources,  and  the  actual  expenditures 
were  well  within  the  amounts  after  the  reduction  had  been  made.  The  per 
capita  cost  was  high,  but  the  difiiculties  of  the  situation  which  confronted  the 
military  authorities  were  proportionately  great,  and  the  results  were  some- 
what discouraging.  No  great  enthusiasm  for  the  schools  was  shown  In  that 
early  period,  because  the  educated  class  was  indifferent  to  everything  done  by 
Americans  and  the  uneducated  peon  class  was  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  the 
realities  of  the  changes  going  on  about  them  or  the  possibilities  of  education 
as  a  lever  In  their  own  advancement.  The  peon  was  very  largely  without 
ambition,  and  It  required  a  more  highly  centralized  system  to  place  an  effi- 
cient school  before  him  In  the  light  of  a  real  opi>ortunlty.  The  reports  of 
General  Davis,  which  I  have  examined  with  great  care  and  parts  of  which  I 
have  reread  many  times,  contain  the  results  of  probably  the  keenest  and  most 
far-reaching  study  that  has  been  made  by  any  American  official  of  Porto  Rican 
problems  as  a  whole.  I  hesitate  to  disagree  with  his  conclusions  In  any  par- 
ticular, and  yet  I  believe  that  a  careful  and  conservative  estimate  of  the  re- 
sults of  five  years  of  civil  government  completely  refute  the  i)e8simlstlc  conclu- 
sions, I  may  almost  say  predictions,  contained  in  his  final  report  as  military 
governor,  in  which  he  says  (pp.  133-134)  : 

Tlie  census  of  1899  indicates  that  over  one-third  of  the  population  of  Porto 
Rico  consists  of  children  between  5  and  17  years.  In  other  words,  there  are 
over  322,000  children  of  school  age.  Heretofore  94  per  cent  of  the  children 
attending  school  have  beeii  betsv^eeu  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years.     There  are  over 


«  See  testimony  of  (Jeneral  Davis  in  bearings  before  Committee  on  Pacific  Islands  and 
Porto  Rico  of  the  United  States  Senate,  on  Senate  bill  22G4,  pp.  64  ff.     Washington,  1900. 
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2(}6,000  between  these  ages.  The  present  school  laws  provide  for  one  teacher 
to  each  50  pupils.  This  would  mean  that  to  afford  school  accommodation  to 
all  children  of  school  age  in  Porto  Rico  there  would  have  to  be  about  6,400 
teachers,  while  to  provide  only  for  the  children  between  the  ages  in  which 
attendance  is  most  common  woald  require  about  5,300  teachers.  Take  6,000 
and  5,000  as  the  respective  numbers,  and  assuming  the  salary  of  each  teach^ 
the  lowest  salary  paid  any  teacher  in  1900  ($270  for  school  year),  we  have, 
respectively,  for  salary  lists  alone,  $1,620,000  and  $1,431,000.  It  needs  no 
argument'  to  convince  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  economic  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico  that  the  maintenance  of  an  educational  system  on  any  such  plan  as  this 
will  be  out  of  the  question  for  years  to  come  unless  Federal  aid  be  extended 
on  a  large  scale,  a  rather  improbable  contingency. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  the  immediate  expansion  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction  to  such  an  extent  as  to  offer  educational  advantages  to  the  entire 
school  peculation  of  Porto  Rico,  the  following,  written  by  Uie  autlior  of  this 
report  in  February,  1900,  after  nearly  a  year's  study  of  the  question,  expresses 
the  views  then  and  now  held  by  him : 

**  If  to-day  the  means  were  at  band  for  supporting  the  6,000  schools  which 
would  be  required  to  accommodate  all  the  children,  and  if  suitable  schoolrooms 
vritb  necessary  equipment  existed,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  attendance  would 
be  meager  and  the  result  unsatisfactory.  Tlie  aniemic,  half-starved,  and  often 
naked  children  would  not  or  could  not  attend.  But  supposing  the  attendance 
was  full  and  universal,  would  the  result  be  satisfactory?  Would  any  solid 
advantage  to  society  and  to  the  pupils  themselves  result  from  the  instruction? 
For  six  or  more  hours  each  day  they  would  be  under  the  control  of  their  in- 
structors, and  then  they  would  return  to  their  homes  of  squalor  and  filth, 
indecency  and  vice,  their  parents  indifferent  or  unable  to  satisfy  the  natural 
cravings  of  hunger,  and  what  the  children  had  learned  would  make  them  un- 
happy and  discontented.  They  would  learn  of  wants  that  could  not  be  supplied, 
and  their  miserable  surroundings  would  have  added  horrors.     *     *     * 

"After  most  careful  consideration  of  the  question  presented,^  and  basing  my 
opinion  on  the  existing  conditions,  I  am  forced  to  be  convinced  that  the  true 
and  wisest  policy  will  be  at  first  to  direct  the  principal  efforts  to  educate  and 
elevate  the  youth  of  Porto  Rico  In  those  centers  of  population  where  there  is  a 
state  of  living  and  existing  social,  industrial,  and  economic  conditions  that 
would  Justify  the  confident  belief,  not  only  that  the  efforts  will  be  supported  by 
public  opinion,  but  that  standards  and  models  would  be  established  and  copied 
throughout  the  island  In  the  rural  districts." 

It  is  difficult  for  a  resident  of  the  United  States  to  understand  the  indlffer- 
enre  In  regard  to  schools  that  Is  manifested  by  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  as  a 
whole.  The  population  .consists  of  two  classes — one  a  small  element  possessing 
considerable  wealth,  the  other  a  considerable  mass  of  ignorant  people  in  abject 
poverty.  Between  these  two  classes  there  has  always  been  a  great  gulf  of 
separation,  social  as  well  as  economical,  and  this  fact  has  had  an  important 
influence  on  attempts  at  educational  progress  In  Porto  Rico.  Eliminating  a 
very  few  farsighted  and  public-spirited  men,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
wealthy  class  have  never  favored  general  education  or  the  establishment  of  a 
good  system  of  public  schools.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  hard  to  find. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  realization  that  any  dlre<?t  tax  for  educa- 
tional purposes  must  ultimately  be  collected  from  them ;  the  fear  of  loss  of 
social  and  financial  prestige  should  education  become  general ;  the  reluctance 
to  have  their  children  attend  the  same  school  as  the  children  of  their  laborers, 
and  probably  most  powerful  of  all,  the  idea,  latent  throughout  a  very  large 
part  of  the  world,  that  the  education  of  the  masses  is  generally  undesirable,  if 
not  dangerous.  The  existence  of  this  idea  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  part  of 
the  passive  opposition  and  obstruction  that  nullified  the  decree  of  General  Mes- 
sina and  made  that  of  General  Despujol  ineffective.  Later,  during  the  military 
government,  it  made  itself  felt  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the  passive  resist- 
ance, or  apathy,  or  neglect  that  characterized  the  local  school  boards.  Wher- 
ever any  essential  link  of  the  chain  of  acts  necessary  to  open  and  support  a 
school  was  under  the  control  of  a  local  board,  the  school  was  more  or  less  of  a 
failure.  If  the  board  supplied  buildings,  the  buildings  were  not  suitable  and 
were  not  ready  on  time.  If  it  elected  the  teacher,  political  animosities  and 
local  prejudices  often  led  to  nonappointment  or  to  frequent  changes  and  poor 
attendance  when  the  school  was  opened.  If  the  municipality  was  supposed  to 
provide  furniture,  paper,  and  text-books,  these  were  not  forthcoming.  To 
assure  the  opening  of  public  schools  on  time,  and  with  proper  facilities,  it  waa 
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found  that  the  control  must  lie  In  a  central  department  responsible  to  the  gov- 
ernor himself. 

Lack  of  school  funds,  lack  of  a  school  plant,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  efficient  teachers — these  are  the  great  material  obstacles  that  confront  the 
educator  in  Porto  Rico  to-day.  His  task  will  be  made  harder  by  race  and  caste 
antagonism,  by  i)olitical  prejudices,  by  the  inability  of  parents  to  properly  feed 
and  clothe  their  children,  by  the  deep-rooted  aversion  to  coeducation  of  the 
sexes,  and  by  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

These  difficulties  can  ultimately  be  evaded  or  overcome;  but  that  any  sub- 
stantial good  to  Porto  Rico  may  result  they  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
be  surmounted  not  merely  through  the  expenditure  of  money  and  energy,  but 
through  the  gradual  working  of  a  leaven  that  will  require  many  yedrs  to  appre- 
ciably affect  the  entire  mass.  The  development  of  an  educational  system,  to  be 
of  real  value,  must  be  based  upon  the  desire  of  the  people  for  broader  advan- 
tages and  upon  the  sacrifices  that  they  are  willing  to  make  to  that  end. 

Porto  Rico  may  be  dotted  over  with  well-equipped  schoolhouses  and  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  efficient  teachers,  but  until  education  comes  to  occupy  in 
the  public  mind  a  more  important  place  than  petty  Jealousies  or  political  ani- 
mosities; until  the  wealthier  classes  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  effort  to 
raise  up  the  800,000  illiterates  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  and  the  latter 
can  be  awakened  to  the  fact  of  their  own  ignorance  and  a  desire  to  advance; 
in  short,  until  the  stimulus  from  without  that  now  maintains  any  usefulness  in 
the  school  system  can  be  replaced  by  a  force  acting  from  within,  attempts  at 
anything  like  universal  education  in  Porto  Rico  must  be  unsatisfactory  and  the 
expenditure  connected  therewith  be  largely  wasted. 

Those  words  were  written  five  years  ago.  The  change  in  public  sentiment 
within  that  period  has  been  remarkable.  To-day  no  one  could  speak  of  indif- 
ference to  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  Porto  Rican  population  as  a  whole, 
because  there  is  absolutely  none.  A  good  beginning  in  the  programme  outlined 
by  General  Davis  has  already  been  made,  and  the  result  will  be  discussed  In 
another  section  of  this  paper.  . 

III.    THE   ADVENT  OF    CIVItr  00>'ERNMENT. 

The  temporary  character  of  the  military  government,  so  recognized  from 
the  start,  made  it  difficult  for  it  to  do  more  than  It  did  do  In  the  matter  of 
education,  namely.  Inspect  and  modify  slightly  In  the  direction  of  Americanizing 
the  schools  that  were  found  in  the  Island  and  Instill  a.  spirit  of  security  and 
respect  for  authority  In  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and  officials  who  administered 
them.  Plans  based  upon  the  results  of  such  experience  as  the  military  officials 
obtained  led  to  suggestions,  and  many  of  them  very  pertinent  suggestions,  con- 
cerning the  school  system  of  the  future,  but  the  lack  of  the  necessary  authorltj* 
to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  the  uncertain 
attitude  of  the  United  States  Government  on  the  question  of  Federal  aid  to 
such  a  project  caused  further  development  to  be  held  in  abeyance  until  Con- 
gress established  civil  government. 

Civil  government  was  ushered  in  with  some  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1900,  and  the  task  of  reorganization  along  lines  of  permanence  and  de- 
velopment in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  law  enacted  by  Congress  for  the 
island,  known  as  the  Foraker  law  or  organic  act,  was  begun  energetically  and 
prosecuted  vigorously  In  all  the  departments  of  government,  and  not  least 
In  that  of  education.  The  organic  act  made  the  department  of  education  a 
department  coordinate  with  that  of  state,  treasury,  interior,  and  Judiciary, 
and  centralized  all  power  In  the  hands  of  a  commissioner  of  education.  Under 
the  Government  of  Spain  teachers  had  been  appointed  In  the  schools  prac- 
tically at  the  dictation  of  the  governor-general  and  their  salaries  paid  by  the 
central  or  insular  government,  while  the  municipalities  paid  only  such  local 
exi)enses  as  the  rent  of  buildings,  wages  of  Janitors,  and  purchase  of  minor 
supplies.    Doctor  Groff,  who  was  president  of  the  insular  board  of  education 
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for  the  last  two  months  of  military  government,  was  made  acting  commissioner 
of  education  under  the  civil  government  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
August  6,  when  the  new  commissioner,  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  took  charge 
-of  the  department.  After  a  brief  survey  of  the  field  the  new  commissioner 
decided  that  the  school  law  in  operation  under  military  orders  was  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  a  progressive  development  along  American  lines 
and  set  about  the  task  of  formulating  a  new^  and  cotoprehensive  law,  and 
presented  It  to  the  insular  legislature  at  its  first  session  In  January,  1901.  In 
the  meantime  preparations  had  to  be  made  for  the  opening  of  the  schools  for 
the  first  academic  year  under  civil  government,  that  of  1900-1901.  A  new 
department  had  to  be  organized,  as  a  destructive  fire  had  destroyed  not  only 
the  model  training  school,  the  first  school  building  erected  since  the  beginning 
of  American  occupation,  but  also  the  oflBces  and  records  of  the  department  of 
education,  which  were  housed  In  that  building.  The  new  department  was 
organized,  regulations  adopted,  teachers  engaged,  buildings  rented  and  equipped, 
and  about  800  teachers  with  38,000  pupils  were  put  at  work  before  the  end  of 
the  first  month   (October)  of  the  new,  school  year. 

The  statistics  for  the  entire  year  showed  that  the  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  during  the  year  wa^  812,  with  an  average  number  of  schools  open 
each  month  of  G98,  and  an  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  each  month  dur- 
ing the  year  of  31,172.  When  these  figures  are  compared  with  the  preceding 
year's  statistics  for  the  first  term,  which  are  given  by  Doctor  Clark,  as  follows : 
Number  of  teachers  employed  582,  total  enrollment  24,G94,a  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  new  era  of  progress  had  already  begun.  With  the  adoption  of  a  new  school 
law  by  a  legislature  made  up  In  its  lower  house  of  representatives  elected  by 
the  people,  which  unanimously  passed  a  comprehensive  school  law  January  3, 
1901,  and  with  an  insular  appropriation  for  schools  at  least  25  per  cent  larger 
than  for  the  previous  year,  and  with  the  beginning  already  made  In  the  con- 
struction of  schoolhouses  on  a  large  scale  (by  the  use  of  funds  made  available 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  In 
returning  to  the  Island  about  $2,000,000  collected  In  customs  receipts  on  Porto 
Rlcan  products  sent  to  the  United  States),  a  new  enthusiasm  for  education 
made  itself  felt  among  the  people.  That  Inner  force,  of  which  General  Davis 
spoke,  began  to  assert  Itself.  -It  has  grown  steadily  and  continuously  from 
the  beginning  of  civil  government  until  the  present  day.  The  results  of  this 
continuous  development  will  be  estimated  In  another  section  of  this  paper. 
Many  changes  have  taken  place  In  the  educational  laws  and  in  their  adminis- 
tration, as  new  experience  has  dictated  wise  modification,  but  throughout  there 
has  been  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  development.  The  unsettled  and 
somewhat  chaotic  conditions  which  characterized  the  several  changes  in  policy 
from  the  breaking  up  of  the  Spanish  regime  until  the  beginning  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, have  not  prevailed  at  any  time  since  that  beginning  was  made.  Doctor 
Brumbaugh  served  from  August  C,  1900,  until  February  8,  1902,  at  which 
time  the  present  writer  qualified  as  commissioner,  and  remained  In  charge  of 
the  department  until  October  1,  1904,  when  the  present  commissioner,  Dr. 
Roland  P.  Falkner,  qualified.  These  successive  changes  have  not  interrupted 
the  continuous  and  progressive  development  of  the  school  system,  although 
emphasis  perhaps  has  been  laid  by  the  different  commissioners  upon  quite 
different  departments  of  the  school  work. 

It  Is  now  necessary  to  examine  somewhat  more  In  detail  the  various  types  or 
kinds  of  schools  organized  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  Island.     In  all 
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of  the  newer  rural  schools,  where  buildings  have  been  constructed,  the  depart- 
ment has  carefully  arranged  to  have  at  least  an  acre  of  ground  surrounding  the 
school,  which  can  be  used  as  a  garden  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  elementary 
agriculture.  In  some  rural  schools  such  instruction  is  now  given  with  consid- 
erable success,  and  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  given  by  a  visiting  teacher  of 
agriculture,  who  took  charge  of  the  worlt  for  a  half  day  twite  each  week,  and 
whose  work  was  followed  up  by  the  regular  teacher  in  charge  of  the  schooL 
The  importance  of  agriculture  in  a  country  whose  destiny  undoubtedly  makes 
agriculture  its  chief  resource  for  all  time  to  come  can  not  be  overestimated. 
The  schools  must  find  a  way  of  training  the  country  boy  and  the  country  girl 
for  greater  efficiency  in  this  direction,  and  of  correlating  the  experiences  of 
their  brief  school  life  with  the  things  to  which  they  must  devote  their  atten- 
tion in  after  years.  More  will  be  said  on  this  point  in  discussing  the  present 
plans  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  which 
aims  to  train  special  teachers  for  this  work«  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  where  well-trained  teachers  have  undertaken  it  in  the  very  lowest  grades 
of  the  primary  school  and  in  the  most  unpromising  ungraded  rural  schools,  con- 
siderable success  in  agricultural  work,  as  a  part  of  the  rural  school  programme, 
has  already  been  attained. 

IV.    THE    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  age  structure  of  the  population;  the  peculiar  conditions  of  a  tropical 
climate,  producing  somewhat  more  rapid  growth  in  the  earlier  years,  and 
the  fact  that  so  few  school  facilities  were  enjoyed  by  the  people  made  it  nec- 
essary to  put  the  entire  emphasis  at  the  outset  on  the  development  of  the 
primary  school.  Doctor  Clark  estimated  that  during  the  period  of  military 
government  over  15,000  children  who  entered  the  schools,  and  constituted 
more  than  one-half  of  their  total  enrollment,  did  not  know  how  to  read  or 
write,  and  that  00  i>er  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  belonged  in  the  lowest 
three  grades.  Doctor  Brumbaugh  makes  no  estimates  on  this  point;  but  in 
my  report  for  1903  I  had  a  careful  estimate  made,  and  found  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  school  superintendents  and  teachers  In  a  position  to  observe  the 
results  of  our  grading  that  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils  In  the  town 
schools  were  to  be  found  above  the  fifth  grade  and  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  were  to  be  found  above  the  third  grade.  The 
primary  school  therefore,  as  the  beginning  of  a  graded  school  in  the  towns  and 
as  a  rural  school  In  the  country  districts,  beaim'e  the  chief  object  of  our  plan- 
ning. In  a  few  of  the  large  towns  an. attempt  was  made  to  establish  kinder- 
gartens to  take  children  at  the  age  of  4,  and  in  a  few  other  cases  the  first 
grade  of  the  primary  school  did  some  kindergarten  work,  although  not  regularly 
equipped  as  a  kindergarten.  The  people  were  very  much  interested  in  this 
form  of  education  and  were  desirous  of  having  It  conducted  on  a  larger 
scale,  but  it  had  to  be  curtailed  rather  than  expanded  because  of  the  greater 
demand  for  the  opening  of  first-grade  schools,  two  of  which  could  usually  be 
established  for  what  one  well-etiulpi>ed  kindergarten  school  would  cost.  I 
may  say  that  throughout  this  discussion  I  shall  use,  except  where  otherwise 
noted,  the  tenn  **  school "  to  moan  a  teacher  and  a  class.  A  large  school 
building  In  one  of  the  cities  may  have  eight  or  more  teachers  and  classes,  and 
if  so,  it  would  be  recorded  in  our  statistics  as  eight  schools. 

A  different  course  of  study  was  laid  down  for  those  primary  schools  In  towns 
where  tliey  were  all  graded.  This  course  has  been  modified  many  times, 
always  In  the  direction  of  simplification.  At  the  outset  it  was  deemed  best 
not  to   specify   particular   text-books  or   the   exact  ground  to  be  covered   In 
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specified  text-books,  because  of  the  traditional  habit  of  the  Porto  Rican  teachers 
to  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  text  and  to  depend  upon  memorizing. 
It  was  desired  to  pnt  the  teacher  somewhat  upon  his  own  resources,  to  sug- 
gest topics  to  be  covered,  but  leaving  to  the  superintendent  or  principal  and 
teacher  to  work  out  together  the  details  of  the  school  programme.  The  rural 
school-teacher  was  instmcted  to  divide  his  pupils  into  as  many  groups  as 
uecessarj',  devoting  his  chief  attention  to  the  largest  group,  and  following  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  course  of  study  of  the  graded  schools  In  assigning  work 
to  the  various  groups.  Usually  the  rural  school  was  divided  into  two  or  three 
groups,  and  the  method  pursued  was  largely  experimental.  It  worked  well 
only  where  superintendents  were  able  to  give  considerable '  assistance  to  their 
rural  teachers  and  where  the  rural  teacher  himself  possessed  some  adapta- 
bility and  Ingenuity.  ThiB  means  that  it  did  not  work  well  In  noost  eases.  In 
some  districts  the  superintendents  prepared  what  constituted  practically  a 
separate  course  of  study  for  rural  schools,  and,  through  district  conferences, 
that  plan  has  spread  over  the  island — the  superintendents  borrowing  from 
each  other,  the  results  of  varied  experiences — and  finally  the  department  has 
prepared  a  special  course  of  study  for  rural  schools.  The  courses  laid  down 
for  the  town  graded  schools  are  given  In  full  in  the  next  section. 

The  progressive  development  of  the  schools,  chiefly  of  primary  grade,  both 
rural  and  graded,  may  be  approximately  gauged  by  the  following  statistical 
statement : 


Year. 

Total  pop- 
ulattoD. 

School  pop- 
ulation 6 
to  17  years, 
InclwiTe. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

Total  en- 
rollment. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Nmnberof 
American 
teaches&.a 

18fr4 

619,535 

7M,S13 

857,660 

957,779 

»953.243 

ft  953, 243 

<^1,000,907 

<•  1,012, 775 

122 
432 
525 
682 
812 
938 
1,097 
1,204 

S,48^ 
15,318 
25,615 
29,182 
38,802 
61.863 
rf70,216 
« 61, 168 

1880 

189S-99      . . 

1899-1905  (fli»t  term)  .. 
1900-1901 

21,873 
28,452 
80,160 
34,272 
41,798 

lrS23,8«8 
I>  332, 393 

c377,200 
c 398, 786 

098 

8&7 

965 

1,073 

104 

1901-2 

102 

1903-3 

136 

19ttS-4 

139 

•  In  addition  to  nrnnber  of  teachers  given  In  previous  column ;  some  give  secondary 
instruction. 

^  Official  census  of  1899. 

c  Estimated  Increase  based  on  official  figures  of  census  of  1883  and  1899. 

d  Includes  6,177  pupils  in  special  schools,  some  of  whom  receive  secondary  Instruction. 

«  Includes  3,485  pupils  In  special  schools,  some  of  whom  receive  secondary  Instruction. 
Decrease  from  preceding  year  more  apparent  than  real,  dee  to  change  In  term  records. 

V.    TOWN  CfRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  Island  is  divided  Into  06  municipalities  and  (at  present,  June,  1005)  19 
school  districts.  In  each  of  the  municipalities  there  Is  usually  one  town  of 
sufficient  size  to  support  two  or  n(K>re  schools,  and  In  such  case  these  schools  are 
graded  or  are  required  to  follow  the  following  course  of  study,  which  has  been 
gradually  evolved  and  subjected  to  many  different  modifications: 

Course  of  Study. — Outij^^e  of  Eight  Yeabs'  Work  in  Eight  Grades. 

subjects. 


I.  Language:   (a)  Reading,    (b)  writing,    (e)  composition  and  si)elling,    (d) 
memory  work.    All  language  work  to  be  given  In  both  Spanish  and  English. 

II.  Number  work. 

III.  Nature  study  and  elementary  science. 

IV.  History  and  biography. 

V.  Art 
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FIRST   GRADE. 

I.  (a)  Words  and  sentences  fit)ni  blackboard.  Sentences  from  chart  and 
reader  with  definite  drill  in  phonetic  elements  and  words.  Reading  from  chart 
and  prinjer,  with  frequent  changes  In  text,  using  at  least  three  different  sets 
of  readere.  Insisting  upon  a  clear  understanding  of  the  thought,  .which  means 
a  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  Its  relations,  before  the  sen- 
tense  Is  read.  Attention  to  bodily  conditions  In  reading — pose,  voice,  etc. — and 
to  pronunciation,  articulation,  and  Inflection. 

{b)  Copying  words  from  blacl<board  and  from  slips  provided.  Here  forms, 
single  letters,  and  letters  combined  In  words  insisted  upon,  following  the  vertical 
or  medial  slant  system,  using  no  Ink,  writing  with  pencil  on  paper  rather  than 
on  slate. 

(c)  Oral  telling  of  Ptories  by  the  teacher,  to  be  repeated  by  the  child.  Read- 
ing of  stories  to  the  children,  to  be  repeated  by  the  child  orally.  Copying  words 
and  sentences.  Writing  of  simple  words  from  dictation.  Teaching  pupils  to 
write  their  name,  and  to  use  the  simple  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters, 
noting  especially  the  correct  orthography  of  each  word,  but  not  teaching  spelling 
as  a  separate  class  exercise.  Allow^  the  child  great  freedom  In  the  expression  of 
its  own  thought. 

id)  Memorizing  and  reciting  short,  slmi)le  literary  quotations,  at  least  two 
lines  a  day,  teaching  the  entire  piece  as  a  rule.  Select  the  best  things  from  the 
reading  books  furnished. 

II.  Combinations  of  numbers  to  10,  using  concrete  objects;  teaching  orally. 
Begin  simple  fractional  elements,  as  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-third,  etc.,  putting 
these  simple  numeral  elements  before  the  child's  eye  In  figures  gradually,  and 
complete  the  number  concept  in  each  case  with  appropriate  oral  stories,  allowing 
the  child  himself  to  form  the  stories.  If  i)osslble,  and  perform  the  operation  In 
the  concrete  as  the  story  progresses.  Gradually  lessen  the  use  of  objects,  teach- 
ing the  child  early  to  think  of  the  number  Independent  of  the  things.  Teach 
simple  relative  values  of  pint,  quart.  Inch,  yard,  penny,  dime,  etc.  Compare 
various  objects  as  to  size,  developing  concept  of  surface  and  content.  Give 
abundant  drill  and  ample  illustration. 

III.  Recognition  of  common  plants,  trees,  their  uses,  their  relation  to  man. 
Recognition  of  common  animals,  their  uses  and  relation  to  man.  Recognition  of 
common  rocks,  their  uses  and  relation  to  man.  Hints  as  to  their  distribution* 
Simple  elements  of  hygiene,  as  care  of  the  teeth,  hair,  eyes,  face.  Hygienic  condi- 
tions in  general.  Suitable  stories  and  selections  Illustrative  of  travel.  The 
habits  and  haunts  of  birds,  animals,  fishes,  etc.  Descriptions  of  scenery  and 
such  other  matters  as  will  lay  the  foundation  for  an  appreciation  of  nature. 
Familiarity  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  ideas  of  location. 

IV.  Selected  stories  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  child  and  to  the  season,  mak- 
ing It  subordinate  to  Group  HI,  including  fairy  stories  and  such  general  bits  of 
historic  Incident  as  relate  to  historic  characters. 

'  V.  Free-hand  drawing  work  from  memory  and  imagination.  Paper  folding, 
rote  songs,  breathing  and  exercises ;  study  of  pictures,  using  results  In  language ; 
drill  In  blackboard  drawing,  and  drawing  from  nature  study,  using  colored  cray- 
ons, with  such  additional  elements  as  the  teacher  of  drawing  may  order. 

SECOND  GR.\DE. 

I.  (a)  Readings  from  several  first  readers.  Phonetic  drill  continued.  Intro- 
duction of  second  reader  as  early  as  possible  in  the  vear.  Abundant  reading  at 
sight. 

(&)  Copy  and  writing  from  dictation.  Practice  uiwn  forms  of  single  letters. 
Copying  from  dictation  with  pen  and  Ink. 

(c)  Reproduction  exercises.  Drill  on  common  abbreviations,  punctuation,  and 
capitalization.  Spelling  of  words  having  the  same  sound  and  different  orthog- 
raphy, or  different  sound  and  the  same  orthography. 

(d)  Memory  work  reviewed  and  continued.  Selections  from  the  rpadei*s  In 
use. 

II.  Numbers  from  1  to  50,  developing  multiplication  tables  and  simple  ele- 
ments of  partition  and  division.  Application  of  weights  and  measures.  Simple 
fractional  parts.-  Considerable  oral  work  and  dally  exercises  In  mental  arith- 
metic. 

III.  Observations  of  habits  of  animals.  Development  of  plant  fi*om  seed  to 
fruit.     Growing  plants,  If  jxjsslble,  In  the  room.     Observe  each  stage  of  their 
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development.  Useful  nniinal  productions,  especially  parts  used  for  food  and 
clothing,  l^se  of  seeds  to  man.  Forms  of  water.  Direction  and  distance  of 
winds.  Judgment  of  distance.  Knowledge  of  local  food  and  animal  products. 
Continuation  of  hygienic  lessons  on  the  skin,  use  of  the  bones,  effect  of  narcotics 
and  stimulants.  Lessons  on  eating,  drinking,  breathing,  sleeping,  healthful 
foods  and  drinks.  Use  of  the  muscles.  Kinds  and  time  for  exercise.  Value  of 
sleep. 

IV'.  Continuation  and  completing  reading  of  stories  and  fables,  keeping  In 
mind  the  related  work  in  Group  III. 

V.  Continuation  of  free-hand  drawing,  with  objects  such  as  trees  and  animals. 
Study  of  pictures  for  story.  Paper  folding  and  paper  cutting.  Simple  elements 
of  definite  drawing  of  lines,  straight  and  curved. 

THIBD   GRADE. 

I.  (a)  Different  portions  of  several  second  readers.  Supplementary  reader. 
Introduction  of  third  reader. 

(&)  Copying  and  writing  from  dictation  with  ink. 

(c)  Frequent  composition  exercises,  with  increased  attention  to  form  and 
correctness.  Attention  to  choice  of  words,  form6  of  words,  also  to  clearness  and 
originality.    Discussion  of  right  form  of  sentence  for  the  expression  of  thought. 

(d)  Memory  work  continued.     Entire  selections  memorized. 

II.  Addition  and  subtraction  with  and  without  objects.  Multiplication  and 
division  clearly  developed.  Application  of  familiar  weights  and  measures. 
Fractional  parts  especially  emphasized.  Original  problems  submitted  and 
worked.  Comparison  of  objects  with  respect  to  mathematical  proportions. 
Measurement  of  familiar  distances  and  surfaces.  Proper  application  of  the 
same. 

III.  Discussion  of  the  qualities  of  objects.  Adaptation  of  animals  and  plants 
to  their  environment.  Discussion  of  changing  length  of  day  and  night  and 
varying  temperature.  Life  history  of  familiar  plants.  Detailed  study  of  some 
drainage  system,  developing  concepts  of  valley,  hill,  slope,  watershed,  plain,  etc. 
Discussion  of  erosive  action  of  water,  soil  formation,  water,  record  map  of 
town,  study  of  neighborhood,  fixing  points  on  the  compass.  Flesh-making  and 
beat-giving  foods.  Wholesome  and  unwholesome  drink  and  foods.  Simple 
lessons  on  digestion  and  circulation  of  blood.  Care  of  parts  of  the  body,  devel- 
oping especially  the  moral  value  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  etc.  Introduce  ele- 
mentary notions  of  geography  of  Porto  Rico  without  uae  of  text-book. 

IV.  Classical  myths  and  stories,  Bible  stories,  building  in  the  mind,  steadily,. 
Ideals  of  what  life  ought  to  be.  Simple  elements  of  civic  life.  Reason  for  law, 
for  legal  restraints.    Duties  to  one's  country,  significance  of  the  flag. 

V.  Rote  songs  •  continued,  and.  If  possible,  simple  musical  elements.  Illus- 
trative drawing.  Harmonious  arrangement  of  colors  In  paper  folding  and 
paper  cutting.    Beginnings  of  simple  design. 

FOURTH    GRADE. 

I.  (a)  Complete  third  reader.  Extend  reading  of  supplementary  matter. 
Reading  of  entire  books  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

(6)   Si)ecific  Instructions  to  pupils  who  have  not  learned  to  form  letters  well. 

(c)  Abundant  composition  and  dictation  exercises,  noting  now  especially  the 
development  of  a  style  which  shall  be  simple,  clear,  and  In  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  thought  of  the  child.  Reporting  In  writing  the  substance  of 
the  books  read.  Engaging  in  conversation  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
fluent  oral  style. 

(d)  Memory  work  continued. 

II.  Knowledge  of  larger  quantities,  say,  to  1,000,  or  perhaps  more.  Thorough 
mastery  of  the  fundamental  processes.  Drill  on  fractions  to  twelfths.  Teach 
elements  of  decimal  system,  esi)ecially  as  Illustrated  In  the  use  of  United  States 
money.  Simple  business  transactions.  Common  weights  and  measures.  Areas 
of  simple  geometric  magnitudes. 

III.  Study  of  the  development  of  animal  life  and  of  typical  plants.  Develop 
the  significance  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  rocks.  Effect  of  lieat  on  water  and  air. 
Elffect  of  heat,  water,  and  air  on  rocks,  animals,  and  plants.  Movements  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  Some  attention  to  star  groups  and  their  recognition.  Les- 
sons on  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water.  Map  interpretation — use  globe. 
Analyses  of  Porto  Rico,  then  of  North  America.     Special  lessons  on  climate. 
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Point  ont  aallent  geographical  features  of  the  United  States.  The  anatomy  of 
the  human  body,  dwelling  especially  on  the  bones  and  muscles,  Joints,  ligaments^ 
and  cartilage.    Effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

IV.  Stories  from  pioneer  life,  especially  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 
Stories  of  famous  persons,  like  Marco  Polo,  Columbus,  Washington,  John 
Smith,  Raleigh,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Lincoln,  Franklin,  Lafayette,  Fulton,  Morse, 
Grant,  etc. 

i  V.  Sketching  from  nature  or  objects.  Analyses  of  leaves  and  flowers  for 
color.  Study  of  famous  paintings  for  knowledge  of  color,  outline,  form,  etc 
Analyses  of  mass  pictures.  Study  of  tints  and  shades  of  one  color.  De\'elop- 
ment  of  floral  and  other  designs.  Drawing  with  the  ruler,  followed  by  cc^ylng 
if  necessary  to  fix  concept.  Sul)division  of  designs.  Rote  singing  continued, 
with  some  attention  to  the  building  of  musical  system  and  use  of  notes,  rests, 
accents,  etc.,  remembering  always  that  the  language  work  and  the  number 
work,  together  with  the  manual  dexterity  that  grows  from  simple  art  elements, 
form  the  basis  and  core  of  any  system  of  instruction,  and  that  the  emphasis 
of  early  work  must  always  rest  upon  these  fundamental  elements,  and  that  all 
nature  study,  all  history  and  geography,  and  all  other  supplementary  matter 
has  value  only  as  it  contributes  to  the  intensifying  of  these  fundamental  parts 
of  the  curriculum;  and  of  these  fundamentals  first  and  most  important  of  all 
is  the  language  work. 

FIFTH   OBADB. 

I.  (a)  Reading  from  the  fourth  reader,  with  special  attention  to  the  character 
of  the  literature  and  an  interpretation  of  the  thought,  making  the  study  both 
Informational  and  cultural  in  its  character. 

(&)  Gradually  lessen  the  instruction  in  writing,  but  insist  that  composition 
and  other  work  done  by  the  pupils  shall  be  their  biest  efforts. 

(e)  Composition  exercises  covering  the  scope  of  tlie  retiding,  paying  attention 
to  the  figures  of  speech,  difl'erent  forms  of  sentences,  correct  punctuation  and 
capitalization,  and  the  right  use  of  words. 

(d)  Memory  work  continued. 

II.  Drill  in  fractions,  including  all  the  fundamental  processes  and  problems 
in  common  weights  and  measures,  and  simple  business  forms.  Instruction  on 
plane  figures.  Rules  for  surface  of  cube,  prism,  and  square  pyramid.  Decimal 
fiystem. 

III.  Plant  analyses  continued,  emphasizing  roots  and  stems.  Study  of  the 
form,  leaves,  and  bark  ef  trees.  Influence  of  the  sun  in  producing  the  seasons 
and  day  and  night.  Relation  of  insects  to  man  as  useful  or  injurious.  Coun- 
tries of  North  America,  dwelling  esi)eclally  on  mountain  ranges  and  water- 
sheds. Special  lessons  on  soli.  Study  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South 
America.  Special  lessons  on  climate  and  productions.  The  structure,  kinds, 
and  uses  of  the  muscles.  Study  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  nails.  Effect  of  bathing 
and  clothing,  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Supplementary  reading  bearing  on 
natural  history,  geography,  and  physlologj'. 

IV.  Reading  relating  to  explorations  and  discoveries  in  North  America  and 
South  America.  Study  of  American  colonial  life  and  Porto  Rlcan  life,  touching 
upon  the  Indians  and  the  white  man's  struggle  for  occupation. 

V.  Free-hand  drawing,  simple  plant,  fruit,  and  geometric  objects.  Study  of 
color.     Study  of  famous  paintings. 

SIXTH    OBAI«. 

*  I.  Continuation  of  tlie  work  In  language  of  the  year  before,  following  substan- 
tially the  same  general  plan  and  finishing  the  reading  of  the  fourth  reader. 

II.  Metric  system,  i)ercentnge  In  Its  simi)lest  applications.  Simple  problems  in 
denominate  numbers,  c(«nputations  of  solid  contents  of  simple  magnitudes. 
Measurements  of  surface,  business  problems. 

III.  Study  of  vegetation  in  Porto  Rico,  dispersion  of  seeds.  Effect  of  heat  and 
gravity  on  water  and  air.  Study  of  bird  life  and  its  dispersion.  Simple  laws  of 
heat.  Review  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  geographically.  Study  the 
British  Isles.  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  Lessons  on  Cuba,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  on  winds,  and  ocean  currents.  The  structure  of  the  muscles  and  skin. 
The  growth,  waste,  and  renewal  of  the  body.  Simple  laws  of  digestion,  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  the  relation  of  the  blood  to  health.  Effect  of  alcohol 
on  the  digestion  and  the  circulation.  Suitable  supplementary  reading  in  har- 
mony with  the  work  of  the  year. 
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IV.  In  United  States  history,  the  period  of  colonization  and  of  the  Revohi- 
tlonarj  war.  Stories  In  connection  with  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  other  countries  lmiK>rtant  to  the 
pupils. 

V.  Drawing  of  plants  and  common  objecta  Analyses  of  leaves  and  flowers 
for  color  scheme.  Study  of  famous  paintings,  using  the  results  as  language  and 
history  materiaL  Accurate  drawings  of  simple  rectangular  objects  and  the  ap- 
plications in  appropriate  material. 

SEVENTU   OBADE. 

I.  The  formal  study  of  the  sentence,  parts  of  speech,  phrases,  clauses,  an- 
alyses of  sentences,  and  special  attention  to  English  c(>fiyersation. 

II.  Application  of  percentage  to  insurance,  interest,  commission,  taxes,  etc. 
Business.  Business  transactions  and  accounts.  Thorough  study  of  inclosed  and 
solid  contents  of  cylinder,  pyramid,  and  cone. 

III.  Study  of  grasses  and  grains.  Typical  marine  animals.  Some  plant  fam- 
ily, as  the  rose.  General  review  of  North  America.  Study  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
noting  especially  colonies  and  dependencies,  with  special  lessons  upon  productions 
and  government.  Study  of  coal,  its  distribution  and  uses.  The  compo8itl<m 
and  purity  of  air,  organs  of  respiration,  including  ventilation,  disinfectants, 
exercise,  and  clothing,  vocal  organs  and  their  functions,  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics. 

IV.  Special  attention  to  United  States  history  from  1783  to  the  civil  war, 
dwelling  especially  upon  the  personalities  of  the  characters  rather  than  the  ad- 
ministrative problems.  Reading  from  early  history  of  England.  Study  of  the 
local  government  officials,  by  wliom  chosen,  duties,  etc.  Study  of  insular  gov- 
ernment and  United  States  Government  to  fix  civil  processes  clearly  In  the  mind. 

V.  Drawing  continued  in  harmony  with  the  worli  of  the  year  before.  Music 
and  calisthenics. 

EIGHTH   GRADE. 

'  I.  Study  of  literature.  The  reading  of  pedagogical  selections  and  general  sur- 
vey of  the  field  of  English  and  Spanish  literary  development,  dwelling  especially 
upon  the  authors  that  have  touched  the  life  of  Porto  Rico.  Study  of  the  EJng- 
llsh  language  continued,  including  remaining  parts  of  si)eech.  Rules  of  sj'ntax. 
Analyses  of  sentences.     Special  attention  to  English  convt^rsatlon. 

II.  Drill  on  definitions,  rules,  and  fonuulas  in  arithmetic.  Problems  and  the- 
ories relating  to  angles  and  lines.  Simple  accounts;  special  attention  to  busi- 
ness forms. 

III.  Study  of  poisonous  plants  and  trees.  Elementary  lessons  on  light,  sun, 
and  electricity.  Comparative  study  of  climate,  winds,  and  states  of  society. 
Tlie  nervous  system.  Organs  of  the  special  senses.  Effects  of  narcotics  and 
stimulants  upon  the  nerves.     Appropriate  reading  relating  to  the  above  topics. 

IV.  Study  of  recent  United  States  history,  beginning  with  the  civil  war  and 
studying  current  events.  History  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  present  time.  Reading 
of  English  history  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cmiturles.  Principles  of 
State  government;  special  attention  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Object  of  laws,  and  duties  of  citizens  and  of  ofiiclals.  Rights  and  duties  of  na- 
tions, war,  and  arbitration. 

V.  Drawing  In  any  medium  of  common  objects.  Analyses  of  l>eautifully  col- 
ored nature  objects  for  color  scheme.  Study  of  buildings  and  their  influence. 
Simple  persi>ective.  Study  of  historic  ornament  and  complementary  groups  of 
colors.  Continuation  of  Industrial  drawing  and  processes.  Drill  In  music  and 
calisthenics. 

It  Is  understood  that  this  Is  a  mere  outline  to  be  followetl  In  the  main.  That 
In  the  primary  school  the  first  year  at  least  40  i)er  cent  of  the  entire  time  should 
be  devoted  to  Group  V,  12  per  cent  to  Group  II  and  Group  III,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  to  Group  IV.  Continuing  in  this  way  until  the  third  year, 
gradually  lessen  the  time  to  Group  I  and  to  Group  V,  increasing  the  time  in 
Groups  II,  III,  and  IV,  in  the  order  name<l,  and  in  the  fifth  yeiir  giving  35 
j)er  cent  of  the  time  to  Group  I,  20  i>er  cent  to  Group  V,  15  i)er  cent  to  Group 
II,  20  i»er  cent  to  Group  III,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  Group  IV, 
carrying  this  general  relation  throughout  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years, 
never  sacrificing  the  language  work  to  auy  other  feature  of  the  course.  It  is 
understood  further  that  in  the  rural  schools  the  less  essential  parts  of  the  course 
may  be  omitted,  but  In  the  graded  schools,  so  far  as  ix»sslbie,  the  entire  course 
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of  study  should  be  undertaken  with  such  modifications  and  omissions  as  may  be 
made  absolutely  necessary  by  local  conditions,  and  which  shall  be  made  only 
by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  supervisor  of  the  district  and  the  principal  of 
the  school.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  enter  a  higher  grade  than  the  one  in  which 
they  can  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  It  Is  always  easy  to  promote  a  child,  but 
always  difficult  to  reduce  his  grade.  It  is  better  to  put  him  In  the  next  lower 
grade  than  in  the  one  next  higher.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what  grade 
a  pupil  is  in  as  it  Is  a  question  as  to  what  kind  of  work  the  pupil  does  in  the 
grade.  The  teacher  should  under  all  circumstances  equip  herself  in  all  the 
different  groups  of  studies  here  provided  for.  It  is  further  recommended,  and 
even  urged,  that  in  each  school  there  shall  be  collected  appropriate  objects  for 
the  proper  presentation  of  these  lessons.  These  objects  may  be  gathered  by 
the  children  and  teacher  Ui  the  neighborhood  or  purchased  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation or  made  by  the  children  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  a  poor  school  that  does  not,  through  its  own  resources,  provide  at  least 
some  equipment  to  do  objective  teaching.  The  real  test  of  good  teaching  is  to 
be  found  In  the  power  of  the  child  to  think  clearly  and  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  language,  both  oral  and  written,  and  no  lesson  should  be  considered  well 
taught  until  the  child  has  acquired  the  ability  to  give  an  intelligent  report  of 
that  lesson.  Remember  that  it  takes  time  to  develop  mental  power,  and  that 
very  moderate  progress  with  work  well  done  is  better  than  haste  attended  by 
superficial  knowledge. 

Beyond  all  courses  of  study,  and  more  Iqiportant  than  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
same,  is  the  power  and  life  of  a  noble  teacher,  impressing  upon  the  children 
from  day  to  day  the  simple  lessons  of  Christian  manliness  or  womanliness,  earn- 
est devotion  to  country  and  home,  and  that  series  of  civic,  social,  and  moral 
virtues  which  In  the  aggregate  make  up  a  noble  character.  The  end  of  all  true 
teaching  is  right  living. 

The  foregoing  is  intended  merely  as  an  outline  course  and  to  furnish  the  basis 
of  detailed  Instruction  by  the  various  superintendents,  uniformity  In  which  is 
in  a  measure  secured  by  almost  daily  correspondence  with  the  central  ofllce 
and  by  the  exchange  of  circular  letters.  The  emphasis  in  the  course  is  laid 
entirely  upon  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic  and  the  learning  to 
I'ead  and  write  correctly  both  the  English  and  Spanish  languages.  No  great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  with  the  language  problem  in  Porto  liico.  There 
was  no  confusion  of  tongues  there  to  embarrass  the  school  authorities  as  In 
the  Philippines,  where  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  English  as  the  one  lan- 
guage of  the  public  school,  because  It  was  In  reality  the  language  that  would 
go  furthest,  considering  the  multiplicity  of  dialects  In  the  entire  region  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  In 
Porto  Rico  there  is  but  one  language  generally  and  universally  siK)ken,  and  that 
is  Spanish,  but  In  their  new  relations  the  people  are  eager  to  acquire  English. 
The  schools  have  to  be  conducted  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  were  in  full 
operation  in  that  tongue  when  the  American  military  control  became  effective. 
They  have  been  conducted  in  that  language  ever  since.  The  military  law  re- 
quired that  at  least  one  English  teacher  should  be  assigned  to  each  municipality. 
This  was  for  the  purpose  of  not  only  providing  teachers  of  English,  but  for 
distributing  throughout  the  Island  a  corps  of  American  trained  teachers  whose 
l)edagoglcal  training  would  make  itself  felt  in  their  contact  with  the  native 
Porto  Rican  teachers.  From  this  beginning  gradually  the  number  of  American 
teachers  was  increased  until  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been  during  the 
larger  part  of  the  period  of  civil  government,  approximately  one  to  eight.  In 
every  graded  school  the  English  language  is  taught  by  a  teacher  for  whom  it  Is 
the  native  tongue.  This  is  accomplished  by  making  the  American  teacher  a  visit- 
ing teacher  of  the  language,  giving  lessons  in  three  or  four  schools  in  the  same 
town  each  day.  All  of  the  large  towns  have  petitioned  to  have  the  school  au- 
thorities provide  at  least  one  school,  and  In  some  cases  more,  where  all  of  the 
subjects  are  taught  in  English,  either  by  American  teachers  or  by  Porto  Rican 
teachers  qualified  to  teach  in  the  English  language.    Over  fifty  such  schools 
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exist  to-day,  and  they  have  been  introduced  gradually  only  in  response  to  an 
urgent  demand,  and  always  in  numbers  less  than  such  demand  called  for  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish-speaking  population.  This  is  an  evidence  of  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  learn  English.  Another  such  evidence  is  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can teachers  are  called  upon  to  give  private  lessons  outside  of  school  hours  to 
persons  of  all  ages.  They  are  required,  as  a  part  of  their  public  duties,  td  hold 
public  classes  at  least  three  times  a  week,  which  are  open  free  of  charge  to  any 
Porto  Rican  teacher  or  member  of  a  school  board  who  cares  to  attend.  These 
classes  are  well  attended,  and  usually  meet  more  frequently  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  teacher  who  is  required  to  hold  them.  The  work  hi  English  in  the 
graded  schools  Is  further  advanced  by  certain  requirements  like  the  following: 
Every  Porto  Rican  teacher  is  required  as  a  condition  for  the  annual  renewal  of 
his  teacher's  license  to  pass  a  creditable  examination  in  the  English  language, 
and  these  examinations  have  become  more  difficult  from  year  to  year.  A  Porto 
Rican  teacher  who  acquires  English  sufficiently  well  to  be  able.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  district  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  local  board,  to  give  instruction 
In  the  English  language  covering  the  entire  course  of  study  prepared  for  his 
grade  is  entitled  to  an  increase  of  $10  per  month  in  his  salaiy. 

The  children  are  quick  and  bright  in  language  work,  as  they  are  in  anything 
Vhere  the  memory  plays  a  larger  part  than  the  reasoning  faculty.  They  are 
taking  up  English  with  remarkable  facility,  and  now  at  the  end  of  five  years 
one  rarely  finds  a  small  child  who  has  been  at  school  who  can  not  carry  on 
some  conversation  in  English,  and  it  is  well  within  the  range  of  possibility  to 
expect  that  within  ten  years  a  practical  knowledge  of  English  will  be  well  spread 
throughout  the  island. 

In  the  rural  schools  the  problem  of  teaching  English  is  more  difficult,  and  in 
some  cases  superintendents  have  advised  dropping  English  rather  than  have  It 
poorly  taught  by  Porto  Rican  teachers  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  language 
themselves.  In  most  cases,  however,  perseverance  In  the  original  plan  to  have 
English  taught  in  every  school  in  the  island  has  met  with  public  approval  and 
with  encouraging  results,  even  where  they  were  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Other  si>ecial  subjects  In  the  course  of  study  present  some  difficulty;  nature 
work,  hygiene,  music,  and  drawing  are  not  always  carried  out  as  well  as  they 
should  be.  In  the  larger  towns  special  teachers  are  usually  employed  to  give 
the  work  In  music  and  drawing,  as  visiting  teachers.  The  work  In  all  these 
subjects  In  the  smaller  towns,  where  the  special  teacher  does  not  go,  lacks  uni- 
formity and  In  many  cases  the  requisite  excellence.  Both  teachers  and  pupils 
are  peculiarly  apt  at  drawing,  and  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  latent  talent 
or  directing  It  into  channels  of  usefulness  In  some  form  of  Industrial  art  are 
worthy  of  greater  consideration  than  it  has  been  possible  as  yet  to  give  them. 

The  statistics  of  the  graded  schools  are  Included  In  the  summary  given  In  the 
previous  section  under  the  head  of  **  Primary  schools ;"  the  possibility  of 
industrial  training  Introduced  Into  the  graded  schools  Is  referred  to  In  the  next 
section. 

VI.        SPECIAL  .  SCHOOLS  :     NORMAL    SCHOOL HIGH    SCHOOLS — INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOLS — RURAL    AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOLS — NIGHT    SCHOOLS. 

Apparently  no  serious  or  successful  attempt  to  organize  secondary  or  higher 
instruction  was  ever  made  under  the  Spanish  regime  In  Porto  Rico.  The  chil- 
dren who  received  anything  more  than  the  training  of  the  elementary  grades  of 
the  primary  school  were  prepared  by  private  teachers  and  sent  abroad  to  schools 
in  Spain,  Cuba,  or  the  United  States.  The  teachers  In  the  public  schools  either 
came  from  Spain  or  went  there  for  their  diplomas.     The  professional  men,  few 
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In  number,  received  ibeir  training  for  tbe  most  part  in  the  medical,  law,  or  theo- 
logical schools  of  the  Spanish  universities,  and  a  few  through  a  sort  of  appren- 
tice system  in  the  offices  of  the  professional  men  in  the  island.  The  Instituto 
in  San  Juan,  as  has  been  already  seen,  had  an  ambitious  programme,  but  largely 
on  paper,  there  being  little  or  no  effective  teaching.  During  the  decade  immedi- 
ately preceding  AmerlcaJi  occupation  there  was  an  arrangement  with,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Uabana  by  which  some  young  men  received  lectures  from  physicians 
and  la^^Tcrs  in  San  Juan,  and  in  alternate  years  were  examined  by  a  visiting 
delegation  of  professors  from  Habana,  who  also  gave  brief  courses  of  lectures  on 
tlie  occasion  of  their  visits  to  Porto  Rico.  These  young  men  could  also  go  to 
Ilabana  for  their  examinations,  and  upon  passing  the  same  (either  in  Porta 
Rico  or  Habana)  receive  their  diplomas  from  the  Cuban  university.  Many  per- 
Nons,  as  a  result  of  such  inadequate  provision  for  higher  training,  practiced  the 
learned  professions,  especially  medicine,  with  little  real  preparation,  while  the 
few  who  could  afford  to  spend  years  abroad  came  back  with  tbe  technical  train- 
ing of  the  best  European  and  American  universities.  The  door  of  <^port unity 
had  not  yet  opened  to  the  poor  lK>y. 

THE   NORMAL.  SCHOOU 

The  military  authorities  of  the  T'nited  States  were  too  busy  In  the  short 
period  of  their  occupation,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  their  task,  to  do 
more  than  attend  to  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  primary  schools.  The 
model  school,  for  which  the  flrst  building  specially  constructed  for  school  pur- 
poses was  erected  Just  outside  tbe  old  wall  of  the  city  of  San  Juan,  was  in 
reality  a  practice  school  of  primary  grade,  Intended  to  have  a  part  in  a  plan 
for  training  primary  teachers,  which  was  to  have  its  culmination  In  a  normal 
school,  for  which  the  military  gorernmeut  purchased  a  site  at  Fajardo,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Island,  about  20  miles  from  San  Juan.  Here  a  normal  school 
was  opened  In  a  rented  building  in  the  academic  year  of  1890-1000,  but  the 
location  proved  unsuitable  and  there  were  few  students.  The  land  purchased 
was  later  abandoned  for  school  purposes,  and  another  site  at  Rio  Piedras  was 
purchased  by  the  civil  goverunient,  situated  within  7  miles  of  San  Juan,  and 
accessible  to  the  capital  city  bj'  rail  and  trolley.  On  this  ground  there  was  con- 
structed a  large  and  commodious  building,  the  most  exixinsive  school  building 
as  yet  erected  in  the  island.  More  land  was  acquired  later,  making  150  acres 
In  all,  and  the  property  Is  now  a  i)art  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  new  course  of  study  and  revised  school  laws  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  civil  government  made  provision  for  one  norimil  school,  four  high 
schools  connected  with  graded  schools  In  San  Juan,  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  and 
Fajardo,  and  known  as  high  and  graded  schools,  and  a  little  Industrial  train- 
ing (sloyd)  In  the  lower  grades  of  one  of  these  schools.  Vigorous  efforts  were 
made  to  enlist  young,  ambitious  persons  to  train  themselves  for  teaching,  and 
before  the  new  building  for  the  normal  school  was  begun  at  Rio  Piedras  Governor 
Allen  placed  the  summer  palace  and  botanical  garden  at  Rio  Piedras  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  commissioner  of  education  for  the  use  of  the  normal  school,  which 
was  moved  from  Fajardo  and  occtupied  this  building  from  September,.  1900,  until 
May,  1902,  when  the  new  building  was  ready  for  owupancy.  The  building  which 
had  been  for  years  the  summer  residence  of  the  Spanish  govemom  was  in  rather 
bad  repair,  and  really  no  longer  suitable  for  residence  purposes;  but  neverthe- 
less the  fine  democratic  spirit  of  the  first  American  civil  governor,  who  decided 
that  one  official  residence  was  enough,  and  that  the  cause  of  education  was 
of  more  importance  than  his  personal  comfort  or  pomp,  was  not  without  Its 
effect.     The  young  i)eople  of  the  island  soon  began  to  realize  that  the  new 
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Americanism  meant  to  take  education  seriously,  and  they  responded  to  ttie 
sentiment  by  what  was  veritably  an  educational  awakening,  which  did  away 
not  only  with  all  op^i  hostility  to  the  public  schools,  but  also  with  indifference 
as  well.  No  single  event  did  more  to  bring  about  this  change  ^an  the  direct 
allotment  of  $250,000  from  the  Porto  Rican  customs  duties  paid  in  the  United 
Btates»  which  President  McKlnley  directed  should  be  devoted  to  the  constmc- 
tlon  of  schoolhouses.  As  the  Porto  Ricans  saw  brie*  and  mortar  going  into 
new  and  practical  school  buildings,  their  faith  in  the  new  r^ime  increased. 
An  old  coachman  driving  past  a  newly  constructed  schoolbouse  said  to  his  pas- 
sengers :  **  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  but  money  going  out  of 
the  island  in  the  pockets  of  Spaniards  during  my  lifetime,  and  I  have  been 
strung  up  by  my  thumbs  to  the  rafters  of  my  own  house  by  a  marauding  band 
of  Spanish  soldiers,  who  outraged  my  family;  but  now,  when  I  see  the  Ameri- 
cans collecting  taxes  and  spending  money  on  schoolhouses,  I  know  that  they  are 
not  working  for  themselves." 

To  the  Insular  Normal  School,  in  its  new  building,  was  added  a  practice 
school  conducted  in  another  new  building  of  six  rooms,  constructed  on  the 
model  already  used  in  several  of  the  town  graded  schools,  but  manned  at 
the  outset  by  expert  American  practice  teachera  This  school  opened  its 
doors  on  February  25.  1903,  and  the  first  four  grades  were  filled  with 
children  selected  from  the  schools  or  town  of  Rio  Piedras  who  gave  promise 
of  being  able  to  carry  on  the  studies  of  the  regular  public  school  course  given 
in  the  English  language.  A  double  experiment  was  about  to  be  tried,  namely, 
that  of  giving  the  normal  school  pupils  the  (H^portunity  of  watching  an  expert 
American  teacher  at  work  with  a  class  and  of  giving  those  same  pupils  some 
work  as  pupil  teachers  In  the  last  year  of  the  normal  school  course,  and  also 
that  of  testing  the  practicability  of  school  work  done  in  the  English  language 
for  the  pupils  of  both  the  practice  and  the  normal  schools.  Both  experiments 
have  worked  better  than  we  at  first  expected. 

The  normal  school  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  at  Rio  Piedras  bad 
about  100  pupils,  Including  a  few  special  students  and  a  preparatory  class. 
During  the  year  1902-3,  when  the  practice  school  was  opened,  the  normal  had 
an  average  of  150  pupils,  including  the  preparatory  class,  which  was  dis- 
continued the  next  year,  the  preparatory  pupils  being  put  In  the  upper  grades 
of  the  practice  school.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the  normal  at  the  outset 
had  to  be  very  low,  but  the  effort  was  systematically  made  to  raise  it,  until 
in  September,  1903,  we  had  for  the  first  time  a  normal  school  proper,  to 
which  no  one  was  admitted  except  on  examination  based  on  the  completion 
of  the  course  of  study  laid  down  for  the  eight  years*  course  in  the  public 
Schools.  The  worthlessness  of  most  of  the  old  Spanish  llc^ises  and  diplomas 
had  been  proven  by  the  lack  of  such  preparation  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  former  pupils  in  the  normal  who  had  been  admitted  on  such   diplomas. 

The  faculty  of  the  normal  was  made  up  mostly  of  Porto  Rican  and 
American  male  teachers  in  about  equal  numljers,  but  with  an  American 
principal.  This  faculty  petitioned  in  1902  to  have  all  the  work  of  the  school 
conducted  in  the  English  language,  and  Spanish  taught  merely  as  a  language 
subject.  This  petition  was  signed  by  at  least  one  professor  who  felt  that 
he  was  too  old  to  acquire  sufficient  English  himself  to  qualify  him  to  hold 
his  position  If  the  school  were  on  an  English  basis,  but  as  he  honestly  and 
patriotically  put  it  **  The  welfare  of  this  school  and  of  the  educational  system 
of  Porto  Rico  demand  that  the  teachers  of  the  future  shall  be  qualified  to 
do  all  their  work  In  English,  and  ray  personal  interests  must  not  be  con- 
sidered."    In  Septeml>er,  1903,  we  began  to  go  over  to  an  English  basis  with 
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the  upper  olasseB,  and  the  work  of  the  normal  school  is  now  done  without 
difficulty  in  either  English  or  Spanish. 

Of  the  transfer  of  the  normal  school  to  the  control  of  the  hoard  of 
trustees  of  the.  university  on  March  12,  1903,  an4  of  its  subsequent  record 
as  the  normal  department  of  the  university,  we  shall  speak  again  later. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  no  change  was  made  in  its  normfti  development 
and  course  of  study  as  already  in  execution.  A  principaFs  house  had  been 
constructed  on  the  grounds,  giving  the  principal  a  residence  that  enabled  him 
to  give  the  school  closer  personal  supervision,  and  a  small  frame  rural  school- 
bouse  with  an  agricultural  garden,  both  of  which  were  used  for  laboratory 
work  in  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture,  l)otany,  etc.,  in  the  normial 
school  course.  One  hundred  and  seven-three  students  (76  men  and  97  women) 
received  instruction  in  the  normal  department  In  the  academic  year  1903-^ 
and  all  eight  grades  of  the  practice  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  192  more 
pupils  were  in  operation.  A  principal  and  ten  instructors  were  employed  In 
the  normal,  and  a  principal  and  five  instructors  in  the  practice  school.  The 
course  of  study  in  the  normal  was  based  on  the  principle  that  concentration 
of  effort  and  attention  on  a  few  subjects  for  a  limited  -time,  with  daily 
recitations,  produced  the  best  results. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms.  In  the  first  year  the  work 
is  as  follows : 

First  term:  English  (reading  and  conversation)  ;  Spanish  (reading)  ;  physi- 
ology ;  American  history ;   drawing. 

Second  term:  English  (reading  and  conversation);  Spanish  (grammar); 
arithmetic ;   pedagogy  ;   American  history ;   geography. 

Third  term:  English  (grammar);  arithmetic;  pedagogy  (observation  in 
practice  school)  ;    music;    geography.  » 

After  the  first  year  the  course  is  bifurcated  into  a  scientific  and  a  literary 
course,  as  follows: 

Second  year. — First  term:  Scientific  course  (algebra,  pedagogy,  English  gram- 
mar, physiology).  Literary  course  (algebra,  pedagogy,  English  grammar, 
Spanish  composition  and  music).  Second  term:  Scientific  course  (algebra, 
physical  geography,  pedagogy,  English  composition,  drawing).  Literary  course 
(algebra,  physical  geography,  pedagogy,  English  composition,  drawing).  Third 
term :  Scientific  course  (civil  government,  botany,  algebra,  English  composition, 
drawing).  Literary  course  (civil  government,  botany,  Spanish  rhetoric,  English 
comiwsition,  drawing). 

Third  year. — First  term :  Scientific  course  (geometry,  botany,  physics,  Ameri- 
can literature).  Literary  course  (geometry,  general  history,  physics,  American 
literature).  Second  term:  Scientific  course  (geometry,  physics,  psychology, 
Spanish  composition  and  rhetoric).  Literary  course  (geometry,  general  history, 
psychology,  American  literature,  Spanish  literature).  Third  term:  Scientific 
course  (geometry,  physics,  pedagogy,  political  economy).  Literary  course  (Span- 
ish literature,  general  history,  pedagogy,  political  economy). 

I  still  believe,  as  I  have  stated  In  all  three  of  my  annual  reports,  that  the 
normal  school  is  the  key  to  the  educational  situation  In  Porto  Rico.  As  it 
improves  and  prospers,  so  will  the  school  system  of  the  Island  give  good  results. 
No  money  and  pains  spent  on  the  normal  could  be  better  spent  elsewhere.  I 
also  base  my  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  steady  progress  for  the  Porto  RIcan 
people  upon  what  I  saw  of  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  In  the  normal 
fcjchool.  They  made  great  sacrifices  to  come  to  the  school.  They  worked  harder 
and  better  to  Improve  their  opportunities  than  any  similar  number  of  students 
in  any  school  I'  have  known  in  the  United  States. 
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HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  second  class  of  special  schools  is  the  group  of  high  schools,  which  have 
not  yet  filled  any  large  demand,  and  consequently  have  not  attained  so  high  a 
degree  of  development  as  the  normal  school.  The  first  one  to  receive  pupils 
was  that  of  San  Juan,  in  which  two  four-year  courses,  in  one  of  which  all  the 
work  was  done  in  Spanish  and  in  the  other  all  the  work  was  done  in  English, 
were  begun  in  September,  1900,  and  the  first  graduating  class  finished  in  June, 
1904,  ready  for  college.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  course,  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for 
admission  to  an  American  college.  The  standard  of  graduation  does  not  quite 
come  up  as  yet  to  the  highest  standard  of  admission  in  American  colleges, 
but  we  should  expect  our  graduates  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
the  average  college  with  very  slight,  if  any,  entrance  conditions.  In  Ponce  the 
high  school  course  was  begun  only  in  English,  and  no  pupils  were  ready  for  high 
school  work  in  the  Ponce  high  and  graded  school  until  September,  1902.  The 
same  plan  was  followed  In  the  Mayaguez  high  and  graded  school,  where  pupils 
were  not  ready  for  high  school  work  until  September,  1903.  No  pupUs  have 
been  advanced  to  high  school  work  in  the  Fajardo  high  and  graded  school. 
The  plan  which  contemplated  the  four  centers  for  high  school  work,  equally 
distributed  geographically,  is  a  wise  one  and  will  be  Justified  in  time. 

The  Spanish  high  school  course  in  San  Juan  has  been  abandoned  because  of 
too  few  pupils  and  the  fact  that  all  of  the  pupils  who  reach  this  grade  of  work 
are  able  to  take  the  work  in  English.  A  commercial  course  has  been  arranged 
for  in  its  place  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  those  preparing  for  business  careers 
rather  than  for  college.  In  the  first  term  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904, 
there  were  108  pupils  enrolled  in  high  school  work,  as  follows:  San  Juan,  20 
first  year  of  course,  26  second,  8  third,  and  5  fourth,  total  59;  Ponce,  16  first 
year,  12  second,  total  28 ;  Mayaguez,  21  first  year. 

The  course  of  study  laid  down  for  the  high  schools  has  undergone  many  modi- 
fications from  year  to  year  dictated  by  experience  and  all  in  the  line  of  simpli- 
fication.   The  course  at  present  is  as  follows : 

Course  of  study  for  high  school  grades, 

NINTH   GRADE. 

I.  Literature:  The  reading  of  the  Standard  Fifth  Reader  and  supplemental 
works  on  English  literature.  English  grammar.  Including  etymology  and  syntax, 
especially  the  oral  analysis  of  sentences  rather  than  any  system  of  diagrams. 
Review  of  Spanish  grammar  and  syntax.  Begin  Latin.  (Fifteen  periods  a 
week.) 

II.  Mathematics :  A  thorough  drill  In  arithmetic,  including  especially  percent- 
age and  its  applications,  to  be  followed  with  problems  growing  out  of  all  the  sub- 
jects covered  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Algebra,  beginning  with 
the  subject,  and  extending  through  the  fundamental  processes,  factoring,  and 
simple  equations.  Applications  of  arithmetic  to  business  accounts.  (Ten  periods 
a  week.) 

III.  Complete  political  geography,  with  special  attention  to  the  Far  East, 
Russia,  and  South  Africa,  and  Include  physical  and  commercial  geography. 
(Five  periods  a  week.) 

IV.  Greek  and  Roman  history.  The  general  study  of  history,  special  stress 
to  be  laid  upon  the  laws  and  duties  of  citizens  and  officials  of  nations,  together 
with  the  bearing  of  ancient  history  upon  modem  times.     (Three  periods  a  week.) 

V.  Drawing  from  object  Study  of  historic  drawing.  Simple  architectural 
drawing.    Drill  in  music  and  calisthenics.     (Four  periods  a  week.) 
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TENTH   UBADE. 

I.  English  classics.  Latin:  Ca»ar.  Spanish  composition  and  rhetoric.  (Fif- 
teen periods  a  week.) 

II.  Algebra   (continued).    Plane  geometry.     (Ten  periods  a  week.) 

III.  Physics,  chemistry.     (Ten  periods  a  week.) 

IV.  Mediaeval  and  nnMlem  European  histoiy.  (Three  periods  a  week.)  Oou- 
stitutlon  of  the  United  States  and  the  organic  act  of  Porto  Rico.  (  Three  periods 
a  week.) 

V.  Drawing,  music,  and  calisthenics.     (Four  periods  a  week.) 

£LE\'ENTH   tiRADE. 

I.  English  classics.  Latin:  Virgil.  Spanish  literature  or  begin  French. 
(Fifteen  periods  a  we^.) 

II.  Geonietry:  Review  plane  and  begin  solid.     (Five  periods  a  week.) 

III.  Physics,  chemistry.     (Ten  periods  a  week.) 

IV.  Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history.     (Three  periods  a  week.) 

V.  Mechanical  drawing,  music,  calisthenics.     (Four  periods  a  week.) 

TWELFTH  GRADE. 

I.  (a)  English  literature  and  composition.  (6)  Latin:  Cicero,  (c)  Spanish, 
French,  German,  or  Greek.     (Fifteen  periods  a  week.) 

II.  Solid  geometry.     Review  arithmetic  and  algebra.     (Ten  perio<ls  a  week.) 

III.  Chemistry,  biology.     (Five  periods  a  week.) 

VI.  United  States  and  English  constitutional  history.     (Five  periods  a  week.) 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  third  class  of  special  schools  covers  the  industrial  schools,  of  which  there 
were  four  In  operation  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1903-4,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  486  pupils  distributed  as  follows:  San  Juan,  115;  Ponce,  112; 
Mayaguez,  143,  and  Areclbo,  116. 

Under  the  Spanish  regime  considerable  money  was  spent  In  extensive  equip- 
ment purchased  in  Europe  for  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  which  was  established 
in  San  Juan  in  a  government  building,  part  of  which  was  used  for  a  poorhouse, 
insane  asylum,  and  general  eleemosynary  Institution.  The  school  had  some  con- 
nection with  these  Institutions  but  was  short  lived,  the  apparatus  for  the  most 
part  being  destroyed  in  a  destructive  fire  during  the  summer  preceding  American 
occupation. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  first  legislative  assembly  I  presented  a  bill  giving 
the  commissioner  of  education  the  custody'  of  all  the  machinery,  apparatus,  etc., 
saved  from  the  fire  in  the  former  school  of  arts  and  trades,  the  use  of  any 
unoccupied  government  building  In  San  Juan  which  the  commissioner  of  the 
interior  could  pi-ovide,  the  unused  balances  from  ail  unexpended  appropriations 
for  various  educational  appropriations  during  that  fiscal  year  (1901-2),  and  the 
authority  to  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  industrial  schools  wherever  the 
funds  at  his  command  would  allow.  Tliat  bill  became  a  law,  and  I  am  prouder 
of  It  than  of  any  other  act  in  my  legislative  record,  be<*ause  I  believe  it  struck 
at  the  roots  of  the  educational  problem  In  Porto  Rico.  Under  It  we  began  in  the 
academic  j'ear  1002-3  with  a  few  students  In  a  rented  building  situated  on  the 
celebrated  militarj-  road  less  than  one-half  a  mile  from  the  city  proper  of  San 
Juan.  No  pnl>lic  building  was  then  available.  Now  that  same  s^'liool  is  housed 
In  the  city  itself  in  a  fine  old  Spanish  building  which  was  formerly  used  as  a 
rjilitary  barracks.  Tiie  old  machinery  and  appanitus  proved  for  the  most  part 
worthless.  We  got  some  printers*  supplies  from  the  ruins,  and  with  prcsst»s  that 
we  purchased  a  printing  oflice  tbat  does  the  government  work  is  operated  as  a 
part  of  the  San  Juan  Industrial  School.     The  unused  appropriations  gave  us 
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about  140,000  as  a  neet  egg  to  start  <q>eratloDS,  and  the  legislature  was  reason- 
jnbly  liberal  with  these  schools  In  subsequent  years,  at  least,  until  the  present 
year.  The  pupils  In  the  San  Juan  school  were  recruited  from  the  fifth  grade  of 
the  public  schools,  and  that  standard  of  admission  was  denuinded.  My  plan 
was  to  make  an  Industrial  school  in  every  town  an  integral  part  of  the  public 
school  system  by  taking  pupils  from  the  public  schools  who  were  prepared  to 
enter  the  sixth  grade,  give  them  one  year  of  manual  training  corresponding  to 
the  sixth  year  of  the  public  school  course  and  as  pr^aratory  to  a  two-year 
course  in  one  of  the  several  trade  shc^m  to  be  established  for  instruction  in 
practical  trades  under  the  direction  of  experienced  master  workmen — such  as 
cari)entry,  blacksmlthlng,  tailoring,  printing,  plumbing,  and  harness  making  for 
boys,  and  cooking  and  laundry  work,  dressmaking,  art  needlework,  and  profes- 
sional nursing,  for  the  glrla  Beginning  witb  the  seventh  grade  the  pupils  in 
the  industrial  schools  were  to  drop  their  book  studies  for  the  most  part  and 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  trade  shops  of  the  school,  and  it  was  expected 
that  with  two  years  of  this  work  they  could  graduate  with  their  fellow  students 
in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools,  prepared  either  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing at  house  trades  or  to  enter  active  business  on  much  better  terms  than  the 
regular  apprentice.  We  had  also  in  mind  a  graduate  course  of  two  years  more, 
which  should  be  established  in  the  industrial  schools  in  time,  and  give  those 
who  could  take  It  the  necessary  equipment  for  a  master  workman  In  one  of  the 
few  simple  trades  which  were  most  needed  in  the  island. 

The  following  course  of  study,  as  laid  down  for  these  schools,  will  probably 
show  more  clearly  what  has  been  attempted  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  It  has 
necessarily  been  modified  somewhat  in  its  application  to  the  local  conditions  in 
the  five  towns  of  San  Juan,  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  Arecibo,  and  Guayama,  where 
these  schools  have  been  organized,  but  a  reasonably  uniform  adherence  to  its 
essential  features  has  been  secured.  An  essential  feature  of  the  plan  was  the 
uniform  supervision  secured  through  the  appointment  of  a  supervising  prin- 
cipal of  industrial  schools ;  and  we  were  fortunate  in  having  in  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Ball,  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic,  a  man  for  this  work  who  had  had  large 
experience  with  the  varied  conditions  of  industrial  school  work  in  the  United 
States  at  Tougaloo,  Miss. ;  Throop  Institute,  California ;  Chicago,  and  in  the 
New  England  States. 

Outline  for  course  of  study  in  industrial  schools, 

FIRST    YEAB. 

I.  Language.  (Ten  periods  per  week.)  Reading  and  writing  Spanish  and 
English;  dictation  and  composition  of  business  forms  and  letters  in  both  lan- 
guages ;  exercises  In  English,  with  special  practice  in  conversation ;  elementary 
Spanish  and  English  grammar. 

II.  Mathematics.  (Five  periods  per  week.)  Arithmetic:  Review  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  fundamental  operations  and  processes;  teach  thoroughly  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions,  giving  ample  opportunity  for  practical  exercises  on 
the  fundamental  processes ;  thorough  drill  with  practical  problems  In  English 
and  metric  systems  of  weights  and  measures;  elementary  business  accounts, 
methods  of  rendering  bills,  keeping  records,  and  making  payments.  Mensura- 
tion :  Plane  figures  and  surface  measurement  of  cube,  prism,  and  square 
pyramid. 

III.  Science.  (Five  periods  per  week.)  Geography:  (a)  Physical  and  polit- 
ical geography  of  North  America,  West  Indies,  and  Central  and  South  America ; 
(&)  elementary  commercial  and  industrial  geography  of  the  United  States  and 
West  Indies,  paying  special  attention  to  crops,  products,  manufactures,  sources 
of  raw  material,  and  routes  of  trade  and  travel. 

IV.  History.  (Three  [)eriods  per  week.)  (a)  Reading:  Stories  of  explora- 
tion and  discovery  in  North  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies;    (&) 
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study  early  colonial  life  lo  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico,  touching  on  the 
relations  of  the  Indians  with  the  Europeans  and  the  struggle  for  occupation. 

V.  Drawing.  (Ten  periods  per  week.)  (a)  Freehand  draw^ing  from  geo- 
metric objects,  simple  plants  and  fruits.  (6)  Mechanical  drawing,  with  atten- 
tion to  scale,  accuracy,  and  neatness  of  execution.  Floor  plans;  models  for 
tools  and  machinery. 

VI.  Hand  work,  (a)  Sloyd,  for  boys.  (Five  periods  per  week.)  Use  of 
tools  In  woodworking.  Construction  of  simple  models,  teaching  and  requiring 
accuracy  of  hand  and  eye.  Construction  of  articles  for  household  use — brackets, 
frames,  and  light  furniture,  (b)  Cooking,  for  girls.  (Three  periods  per  week.) 
Preparation  of  common  articles  of  food,  with  special  attention  to  dietetic  and 
hygienic  principles.  Methods  of  cooking  meats,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  dishes 
usually  eaten  in  Porto  Rlcan  homes,  (c)  Sewing,  for  girls.  (Three  periods  per 
week.)  Work  in  cutting  from  patterns,  fitting,  basting,  and  sewing,  button- 
hole making,  etc.  (dy  Needlework,  for  girls.  (Two  periods  per  week.)  Drawn 
work  and  lace  making,  knitting,  darning,  embroidery,  etc. 

The  Mayaguez  school  was  the  second  one  started  (September,  1903),  and  it 
Is  still  located  in  the  rented  building  which  was  remodeled  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  Ponce  school,  with  the  aid  of  the  municipality,  which  paid  half  the 
cost,  a  fine  building,  costing,  with  the  preliminary  equipment,  about  $25,000, 
was  constructed,  and  dedicated  on  February  22,  1904,  as  the  Roosevelt  Indus- 
trial School.  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Porto  Rico 
In  1903,  laid  the  comer  stone  of  this  building.  It  Is  a  one-story  building  in 
the  Spanish  renaissance  style  of  architecture,  built  on  three  sides  of  a  patio, 
or  what  Will  be  an  interior  court,  or  square,  some  day  when  the  building  is  en- 
larged, and  it  is  so  constructed  that  a  second  story  can  be  added  when  the  needs 
of  the  school  require  It.  It  contains  an  assembly  hall,  class  rooms,  bathrooms, 
shops,  and  teachers'  rooms,  and  Is  beautifully  situated  among  the  tropical  trees 
of  a  large  tract  of  land,  on  another  portion  of  which  a  high  school  building  is 
now  in  process  of  construction.  Next  to  the  normal  school  building  at  Rio 
Piedras,  it  represents  the  largest  expenditure  ever  made  for  a  school  building 
In  Porto  Rico.  T|ie  Areclbo  School  was  oi^ened  in  the  same  academic  year  in  a 
remodeled  government  building  In  that  town,  and  Is  well  equipped  for  effective 
work.  The  Guayama  School  was  opened  in  a  rented  building  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  1904-5.  Plans  are  being  discussed  by  the  department  of 
education  and  the  municipal  authorities  for  the  construction  of  a  new  building 
In  Guayama. 

The  pupils  In  all  these  schools  have  shown  unusual  artistic  qualifications 
for  craftsmanship,  and  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  industrious.  It  is  too 
soon  to  pass  final  Judgment  upon  this  work  or  to  estimate  precisely  its  place 
in  Porto  Rican  education.  The  results  already  attained  have  made  themselves 
felt  in  many  homes  and  are  full  of  promise. 

RURAL   AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOLS. 

A  fourth  class  of  special  schools  needs  but  brief  mention,  'because  reference 
has  already  been  made  to  them  in  speaking  of  rural  schools,  and  the  problem 
they  present  will  be  discussed  briefly  when  we  refer  to  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  university.  I  refer  to  the  agricultural  rural  schools,  of  which 
there  were  13  in  operation  in  1903-4,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  nearly  700 
pupils.  These  are  regular  schools,  housed  In  new,  modern,  frame  buildings, 
with  at  least  an  acre  of  land  to  each  school,  and  a  tool  closet  or  shed  containing 
equipment  for  agricultural  work.  In  some  cases  the  class-room  work  and  the 
garden  work  are  both  in  charge  of  the  same  teacher,  but  in  most  cases  a  regu- 
larly qualified  rural  teacher  is  employed  to  do  the  class-room  work,  and  a 
visiting  teacher  of  agriculture  gives  from  one-third  to  one-half  his  time  to  one 
school  for  the  outdoor  work.    Both  boys  and  girls  are  required  to  spend  from 
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onfe  td  three  hours  each  day  at  work  with  hoe  or  spade  or  In  study  or  observa- 
tion of  nature  work  as  Illustrated  In  the  garden,  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
specially  trained  teacher.  Very  young  pupils  are  taken  along  with  older  ones 
In  these  agricultral  rural  schools,  but  their  tasks  are  proportioned  to  their  years. 
Each  school  may  matriculate  50  pupils.  The  object  is  to  Instill  and  cultivate  a 
Healthy,  intelligent  interest  In  the  soil,  and  to  arouse  a  curiosity  in  the  mind  of 
the  child  to  know  more  of  the  mysteries  of  nature  with  which  he  Is  In  so  direct 
association  in  his  home  by  reason  of  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  his  parents. 
The  attempt  Is  also  made  to  introduce  slowly  the  use  of  improved  tools  and 
machinery  and  methods  of  cultivation,  which  often  have  an  even  greater  interest 
for  the  parents  in  the  neighborhood  than  for  the  children.  In  time  these  build- 
ings should  be  made  neighborhood  centers,  with  Sunday  and  evening  lectures  and 
illustrated  talks  for  adults. 

NIGHT   SCHOOLS. 

The  fifth  and  last  class  of  special  schools  which  will  be  discussed  here,  like 
the  fourth  class  and  also  the  third  up  to  the  present,  has  to  do  wjth  primary 
rather  than  secondary  education.  I  refer  to  the  night  schools.  In  nearly  every 
town  there  is  at  least  one  night  school,  and  sometimes  more.  They  are  usually 
taught  by  the  day  school-teacher,  making  use  of  the  same  schoolroom  and 
equipment,  but  registering  perhaps  double  the  number  of  pupils,  mostly  adults 
or  pupils  older  than  the  day  scholars,  and  teaching  them  in  groups,  according 
to  their  attainments,  the  elements  of  reading  (English  and  Spanish),  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  Nothing  but  the  most  elementary  instruction,  restricted  to 
these  subjects,  is  attempted,  and  when  the  pupils  get  beyond  this  they  are  rer 
quested  to  give  place  to  others  and  either  attend  the  day  school  or  go  elsewhere 
for  further  Instruction.  There  were  18  night  schools  open  during  the  academic 
year  1903-4,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  1,200  pupils.  The  eagerness  with 
which  such  opportunities  are  grasped  by  people  long  deprived  of  educational 
advantages  is  pathetic.  An  incident,  only  one  of  many,  quoted  in  one  of  my 
annual  reports  Illustrates  this  and  speaks  for  itself:  "We  opened  one  night 
school  recently  in  Ponce,  notice  being  given  at  2  p.  m.  that  pupils  would  be 
matriculated  at  8  p.  m.  the  same  day.  At  that  hour,  on  only  six  hours'- notice, 
172  pupils  presented  themselves.  The  building  would  hold  no  more,  and  as 
many  more  persons  were  left  standing  in  the  street  unable  to  gain  admission  to 
the  building.  We  could  take  only  108  of  the  172  who  managed  to  enter  the  rooms 
where  pupils  were  examined." 

VIJ.   THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  limited 
scope  of  secondary  education  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  the  professional  classes  for  a  population  of  1,000,000  people  have  been 
trained  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  professional  schools  in  medicine,  in- 
cluding pharmacy,  engineering,  and  law  at  least,  in  addition  to  professional 
training  for  teaching.  Probably  not  one  in  ten  of  the  physicians  now  practicing 
in  the  island  have  ever  seen  a  well-equipped,  modem  hospital,  not  to  speak  of 
having  served  an  apprenticeship  In  one.  Yet  there  are  a  few  who  have  enjoyed 
the  very  best  opportunities  afforded  In  Paris,  Madrid,  or  New  York  In  all  the 
professions  enumerated. 

The  limited  financial  resources,  so  Inadequate  for  the  needs  of  primary  edu- 
cation, could  not  be  used  for  these  schools.  Private  wealth  was  neither  sufll- 
clent  nor  to  be  found  In  the  hands  of  those  educated-  to  giving  by  the  social 
standards  of  a  Spanish- American  country  to  endow  private  colleges  or  technical 
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schools.  The  church  was  in  no  po6itk>n  to  establish  church  scfaoolfl  for  falgfaer 
education.  As  far  back,  as  the  time  of  the  military  government  the  suggestioB 
was  made  in  official  reports  that  aid  might  properly  come  from  the  Federal 
€k>Ternment,  but  Congress  did  not  respond  even  to  the  extent  of  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  and  Morrill  acts  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  to  Porto  lUco,  as  it  had  done  for  Alaska  and  for 
all  the  States  and  Territories  of  continental  United  States. 

An  insular  legislature  was  in  session  in  1903,  and  was  ambitious  to  make  a 
record  in  matters  pertaining  to  edncation.  It  had  passed  a  codified  school  Iaw» 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  the  school  system  at  every  point,  and  a  law 
that  would  have  reflected  credit  on  any  State  In  the  Union.  A  bill,  or  rather 
several  bills,  making  appropriations  of  amounts  varying  from  $10,000  to  $20,000 
for  the  starting  of  professional  schools  were  presented  In  the  lower  house  of 
the  assembly  and  favorably  considered.  The  amounts  stated  could  have  been 
spared  only  at  great  sacrifice,  and  they  were  so  Inadequate  that  it  was  reason- 
ably certain  they  would  not  have  accomplished  the  purpose  contemplated.  The 
situation  y^as  both  pathetic  and  unavoidable.  The  department  of  education 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  meet  It  was  to  put  on  the  statute  books  a  compre- 
hensive university  law,  follow^ing  the  general  plan  of  organization  of  our  most 
progressive  State  universities,  as  an  expression  of  the  needs  and  the  earnest 
hopes  of  Porto  Bico,  hoping  that  it  might  nppeal  to  the  generosity  of  Congress 
and  of  the  American  people,  from  whom  both  public  and  private  benefactions 
might  be  reasonably  expected.  The  Insular  normal  school,  already  In  successful 
operation,  was  taken  as  the  nucleus  for  the  new  university.  The  university 
law  of  March  12, 1903,  may  well  be  allowed  to  epeek  for  Itself.    It  Is  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  To  establUb  the  University  of  Porto  BIco,  to  ftmend  section  973  [923]  of  tlM 
civil  code  of  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hif  the  leffUlaiive  assemblv  of  Porto  Rico: 

Section  1.  That  an  instStatlon  of  higher  learning  is  hereby  estabHshed,  to  be  known 
as  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  2.  Tliat  the  university  thus  established  shall  provide  the  Inhabitants  of  Porto 
Rico  as  soon  as  possible  w'ith  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various 
branched  of  literature,  science,,  and  useful  arts,  Inclndfag  agriculture  and  mechanical 
trades,  and  with  professional  and  technical  courses  In  medicine,  taw,  engineering,  phar- 
macy, and  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

Sec.  3.  The  government  of  the  university  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  com- 
posed of  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  as  a  member  and  its  honorary  president,  the  com- 
missioner of  education,  as  a  member  and  its  president ;  the  attorney-general,  the  secre- 
tary, and  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico,  as  ex-offlciis  members,  and  six  other  members,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  the  spealcer  of  the  bouse  of  delegates,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  Porto  Rico,  for  a  term  of  three  years :  Provided,  That  the  first  six  trustees  thus 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  shall  be  for  terms  of  one  year,  two  years,  and 
three  years,  respectively,  and  that  after  the  first  year  two  trustees  shall  be  appointed 
In  each  and  every. year  by  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
governor  of  Porto  Rico  shall  have  power  to  fill  ail  vacancies  In  the  board  of  trustees 
for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate  under  tlie  name  of 
"  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,*'  with  the  right  as  such  of  suing  and 
being  sued,  of  malclng  contracts,  of  making  and  using  a  common  seal,  and  altering  the 
same,  of  holding  and  transferring  property,  both  real  and  personal,  for  the  university. 
Six  members  present  in  person  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any 
business,  but  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  and  fix  the  time  for  meeting 
after  such  adjournment.  The  meetings  of  the  lx)ard  may  be  called  at  such  times  as  It 
shall  prescrn>e,  but  all  meetings  shall  be  at  the  university.  No  person  connected  with 
the  university  as  professor,  tutor,  teacher,  or  other  employee  receiving  a  salary  In  said 
university  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  trustee  of  the  university,  and  no  trustee  sluUl 
be  entitled  to  or  paid  any  compensation  for  his  services  as  trustee,  provided  that  trus- 
tees may  be  allowed  by  special  action  of  the  board,  in  each  and  every  case  voted  upon 
separately,  necessary  travelling  expenses  while  engaged  upon  university  business. 
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Sbc.  5«  The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  from  their  own  ntimber  a  vice-president*  who 
shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  president  of  the  board  In  his  absence,  and  when  both 
are  absent  the  board  may  elect  from  their  own  number  a  president  pro  tem.,  who  for  the 
time  being  may  act  as  president  and  do  and  perform  all  acts  required  of  the  president. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  sign  all  contracts,  orders,  and  every  paper  obli- 
gating the  university  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  such  contract,  order,  or  paper 
shall  be  attested  by  the  secretary  with  the  seal  of  the  trustees  thereto  atUcbed. 

Sbc.  6.  The  trustees  shall  elect  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shall  be  one  and  the 
same  person,  whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  receive  and  receipt  for  all  moneys  of  the  uni- 
versity, keep  all  accounts  which  may  be  directed  to  be  kept  by  the  board,  keep  Inven- 
tories of  nil  property  of  the  univorslty  as  minutely  as  may  be 'directed  by  the  board, 
keep  all  records  of  thetar  transactions  as  they  may  require,  and  otherwise  do  such  clerical 
and  executive  work  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  directed  by  the  board,  and  who  shall 
at  all  times  be  under  the  Immediate  direction  and  authority  of  the  president  of  the 
board  except  as  otherwise  explicitly  directed  by  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico  or  the  require- 
meats  of  the  board. 

Sec.  7.  The  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  the  chancellor  of  the  university, 
and  as  such  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  appertaining  to  such  office.  The  board 
shall  have  power  to  enact  ordinances,  by-laws,  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
university  ;  to  fix,  Increase,  and  reduce  the  number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  other 
employees  of  the  university,  appoint  or  remove  the  same,  determine  the  amount  of  their 
salaries  and  to  prescribe  their  duties:  Provided,  That  no  course  of  study,  no  subject  of 
instruction,  and  no  course  of  lectures  or  recitations  may  be  inaugurated  or  put  In  force 
without  the  written  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  education  for  Porto  Rico  having 
been  first  obtained  by  the  board. 

Sec.  8.  The  university  shall  consist  of  the  following  departments  to  be  organized  in 
the  order  of  tlielr  Importance  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  may  be  available,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  appeal  to  the  philanthropy  of  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Porto  Rico  and  of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  for  gifts  and 
bequests  of  money,  books,  buildings,  and  equipment  for  this  purpose  In  addition  to  such 
flnanclal  assistance  as  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  may  have  given  or  may  give  the 
university  for  Its  endowment : 

1.  A  normal  department,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Insular  normal  school,**  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  the  subjects  taught  In  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico,  and  to  be  sup- 
ported by  annual  appropriations  by  the  legislative  assembly. 

2.  An  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  to  be  maintained  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890,  being  an  act  entitled 
'*An  act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete 
endowment  and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  established  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,**  and 
the  legislative  assent  required  by  section  two  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30, 
1890,  is  hereby  given  and  the  conditions  imposed  by  that  act  as  well  as  those  imposed  by 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  are  hereby  accepted  and  Imposed  by  this  act 
upon  the  university  of  Porto  Rico,  and  all  moneys  accruing  thereunder  are  accepted 
under  the  conditions  and  terms  In  said  acts  named. 

3.  A  department  of  the  natural  sciences  and  engineering. 

4.  A  department  of  liberal  arts. 

5.  A  department  of  medicine. 

6.  A  department  of  law. 

7.  A  department  of  pharmacy. 

8.  A  department  of  architecture. 

9.  A  university  hospital. 

10.  And  such  other  departments  germane  to  a  well-equipped  university  as  the  board  of 
trustees  may  from  time  to  time  be  able  to  establish. 

The  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  Is  hereby  designated  as  the  officer  to  receive  the  grants  of 
moneys  to  be  paid  to  the  State  or  Territorial  treasurer  or  to  such  official  as  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  law  of  such  State  or  Territory  to  receive  same,  as  provided  In  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  I'nlted  States,  approved  August  30,  1890,  and  entitled  "An  act  to  apply  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support 
of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  established  under  pro- 
vision of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,"  and  the  assent  of  the  leglsJatlve 
assembly  of  Porto  Rico  is  hereby  given  to  the  purpose  of  said  grants  and  to  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof  as  specified  in  said  act  of  Congress.  The  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico 
shall  keep  an  account  of  the  moneys  hereafter  received  by  him  In  pursuance  of  such  act 
of  Congress  In  a  separate  fund  to  be  known  as  the  university  agricultural  fund,  to  the 
credit  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  and  shall   pay  such  moneys  immediately  upon 
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receipt  thereof  by  him  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Uiilver«Ity  of  Porto  Rico  apon  the^warrant 
of  the  auditor  of  Porto  Rico  countersigned  by  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  and  Issued 
upon  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  UnlTerslty  of  Porto  Rico  In  pursuance  of  said  act 
of  Congress. 

Sec.  0.  The  Immediate  government  of  the  several  departments  shall  be  lntrust<5d  to 
the  chancellor  and  the  respective  faculties.  The  chancellor  shall  be  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  various  faculties  and  the  executive  head  of  the  university  In  all  Its  departments^ 
and  as  such  shall  have  authority — subject  to  the  power  of  the  board  of  trustees — to 
give  general  directions  respecting  the  Instruction  and  sclentlflc  investigations  of  the 
several  departments.  The  board  of  trustees  shall,  with  the  chancellor  and  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  several  faculties,  confer  such  degrees  as  In  their  judgment  they 
shall  deem  best,  and  Issue  certificates  or  diplomas  of  proficiency  In  special  subjects  or 
courses,  pf  study,  but  no  strictly  honorary  degree  without  corresponding  literary  or 
scientific  attainments  shall  be  granted  by  the  university. 

Sbc.  10.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  students  of  both  sexes  under  such  restrictions 
and  regulations  a?  the  board  of  trustees  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able-bodied  male 
students  pf  the  university  may  receive  Instruction  and  discipline  In  military  tactics. 
Provided,  that  instruction  In  the  normal  department  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  pub- 
lic schools  shall  at  all  times  be  free  to  the  citizens  and  rraidents  of  Porto  Rico  of  both 
sexes  within  the  age  limits  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  admission  which  the  board 
of  trustees  may  Impose. 

,  Sec.  11.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  make  an  exhibit  of  the  affairs  of  the  university  In 
each  year  to  the  commissioner  of  education,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  university 
in  all  its  departments,  the  amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  and  other  officers,  and  the  compensation  of  each,  number  of  students 
in  the  several  departments  and  In  the  different  classes,  the  books  of  Instruction  used,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year,  together  with  such  Information  and 
suggestions  as  they  may  deem  important  or  the  commissioner  of  education  may  require 
to  embody  In  his  report.  Such  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
commissioner  of  education  on  or  before  August  15  in  each  and  every  year,  and  shall  con- 
tain statistical  and  other  data  as  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  and  academic  year  ending 
June  30  previous.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  education  to  lay  such 
report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  before  the  legislature  In 
each  and  every  year. 

Sec.  12.  The  secretary  of  Porto  Rico  shall  deliver  to  the  university  10  copies  of  each 
volume  of  the  general  and  special  laws  of  Porto  Rico  and  of  the  reports  of  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  and  of  any  other  public  documents  distributed  through  his  office  oi;  which 
may  hereafter  be  published  for  use  in  the  way  of  exchange  or  otherwise  In  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  university  library,  and  said  library  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  copies  of  the  official  reports,  when  printed,  of  the  several  officials  of  the  Insular 
and  municipal  government  of  Porto  RIco. 

Sec.  13.  To  provide  funds  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  university  and  for  the 
repairs  of  buildings,  purchase  of  books,  and  for  the  purpose  of  any  scientific  work  which 
may  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  university  for  the  benefit  of  science  or  the 
State,  there  shall  be  established  by  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  a  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  university  fund,  into  which  he  shall  pay,  pursuant  to  law,  all  the  following-named 
receipts,  which  are  hereby  appropriated  for  said  purpose : 

1.  Escheated  Inheritances.  Section  923  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Porto  RI?o  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read :  *'  In  default  of  persons  who  have  the  right  to  Inherit  In  accordance  with 
the  pre<^edlng  articles  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  shall  take  the  Inheritance  and  shall  devote 
the  property  to  the  benefit  of  the  university  fund." 

2.  Fifty  per  cent  of  all  fines  Imposed  by  the  Insular  courts  of  Porto  Rico. 

3.  Royalties  from  all  franchises  or  public  rights  which  may  be  granted  by  the  execu- 
tive council  and  the  proceeds  of  which  the  executive  council  may  designate  to  be  paid 
Into  the  university  fund. 

4.  The  unexpended  balances  at  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year  of  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  legislature  to  the  department  of  education.  The  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  shall  submit 
to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  semiannually  or  oftener  If  requested  by 
said  board,  a  statement  showing  the  balances  available  to  the  credit  of  said  board  on 
account  of  the  aforesaid  university  fund,  and  shall  pay  quarterly  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  Porto  Rico  countersigned  by 
the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  and  Issued  upon  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Porto  Rico,  all  unexpended  moneys  that  may  accrue  In  said  university  fund. 

Sec.  14.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all  public  lands  In 
Porto  Rico  are  hereby  appropriated  and  shall  be  set  aside  by  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico 
to  the  credit  of  a  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  '•  Permanent  university  fund,"  and  so 
much  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  public  lands  as  the 
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legiglative  ftssembly  may  direct  to  be  set  aside  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  UnlTerslty  of 
Porto  Rico.  The  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  University  of 
Porto  Rico,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  Porto  Rico,  countersigned  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  issued  upon  the  ol*der  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  annually, 
upon  a  date  to  be  fixed  [by]  said  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico,  all  moneys  accruing  to  the 
credit  of  said  University  of  Porto  Rico  on  account  of  the  permanent  university  fund, 
and  all  such  moneys  thus  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  on  account  of  the  permanent 
university  fund  shall  be  Invested  by  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  In  inter- 
est-bearing securities,  and  only  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  income  from  such  investments 
may  be  used  by  said  trustees  in  the  payment  of  current  expenses  or  for  the  construction 
of  buildings  or  to  purchase  permanent  equipment  The  remaining  25  per  cent  of  the 
Income  from  such  investments  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  same  and  be  rein- 
vested in  a  like  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  original  investment  of 
all  moneys  received  from  [for]  the  permanent  university  fund.  No  investment  of  moneys 
received  from  [for]  the  permanent  university  fund  shall  be  made  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees In  securities  without  first  obtaining  the  written  approval  of  the  treasurer  of  Porto 
Rico,  certifying  that  In  his  Judgment  the  securities  selected  for  such  investment  a^ 
satisfactory. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  further  endowment  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  the  governor  of 
Porto  Rico  is  hereby  authorized  to  execute  a  quitclaim  deed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Unl- 
Terslty of  Porto  Rico  for  the  tract  of  land  comprising  about  50  aeres,  together  with  the 
buildings  thereon  erected,  situate  In  the  town  of  Rio  Piedras,  and  known  as  the  insular 
normal  school  property,  upon  which  shall  be  located  the  normal  department  of  such 
university  and  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  department,  together  with  such  other 
departments  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  decide  to  locate  on  this  lapd:  ProvXded,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Porto  Rico  from  establishing  other  departments  of  the  university  or  departments  supple- 
mentary to  the  two  departments  herein  mentioned  at  other  places  In  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico:  And  provided  further.  That  nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  from  disposing  of  any  part  of  this  land  which 
may  not  be  needed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  university. 

Sec.  16.  Immediately  upon  the  transfer  of  said  Insular  normal  school  property  to  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico,  the  commissioner  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer 
to  said  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  all  the  equipment,  including  books, 
desks,  and  apparatus,  and  other  school  materials  now  or  then  appertaining  to  the  insular 
normal  school  and  Its  various  departments,  and  the  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  upon 
warrant  of  the  auditor  of  Porto  Rico  countersigned  by  the  governor  and  issued  upon 
order  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
Insular  normal  school  in  the  budget  of  the  department  of  education  and  unexpended  at 
the  time  of  said  transfer  of  property,  and  equipment  of  the  insular  normal  school :  Pny- 
vided.  That  the  treasurer  have  the  written  approval  for  such  transfer  from  ihe  commis- 
sioner of  education  and  a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico,  setting  forth  that  the  university  agrees  to  continue  in  opera- 
tion said  normal  school  as  a  department  of  the  university  without  interruption  to  its 
course  of  study  or  of  the  privileges  now  extended  to  the  regularly  matriculated  students 
of  said  school :  And  provided  further.  That  said  board  of  trustees  assume  all  obligations 
and  outstanding  contracts  appertaining  to  the  administration  of  said  normal  school  which 
may  have  lawfully  been  made  by  the  commissioner  of  education  previous  to  the  date  of 
said  transfer. 

Sec.  17.  All  laws,  or  parts  thereof,  decrees,  or  military  orders  In  conflict  with  thla 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  18.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after»lts  approval. 

Approved  March  12,  W03. 

This  law  was  amended  in  March,  1905,  by  making  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  delegates  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  thus  increasing  their 
number  by  one,  and  providing  for  an  executive  committee  to  act  for  the  board 
in  the  interval  between  regular  quarterly  meetings. 

The  normal  school,  which  became  the  first  department  to  be  organized  under 
the  new  law,  was  greatly  strengthened  in  its  courses  and  organization.  An 
additional  tract  of  land  of  about  50  acres,  with  a  good  plantation  house,  adjoin- 
ing the  normal  school  property,  was  purchased  at  public  sale  in  June,  1903. 
The  house  Is  now  used  as  the  residence  of  the  director  of  agriculture,  and  is  a 
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dormitory  for  sooie  20  students  ia  tbe  agricultural  department,  which  was 
established  in  June,  1904,  and  formally  opened  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  drawing  the  law  to  conform  to  the  conditions  which 
Congress  would  impose  if  It  saw  fit  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Hatch  and 
Morrill  acts  to  Porto  Rlco^  and  an  amendment  to  a  bill  then  pending  in  Caa- 
gress  relating  to  Porto  Rican  matters  was  introduced  in  1903  extending  the 
[provisions  of  those  acts  to  Porto  Rico.  That  bill  has  passed  both  the  Senate 
and  the  Flonse  of  Representatives  in  Washington  without  opposition,  but  at 
different  sessions.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business  it  has  been  im- 
possible up  to  the  present  time  to  get  the  bill  considered  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  at  tbe  same  session,  thotigh  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  by  Sen- 
ator Foraker  and  the  Porto  Bican  Commissioner,  Mr.  Degetau,  in  the  House, 
and  by  other  friends  of  Porto  Rioo  in  l>oth  Houses.  The  present  Porto  Rican 
Commissioner  at  Washingtcm,  Mr.  Tulio  Larrinaga,  will  renew  these  efforts, 
and  the  bill  will  be  introduced  again  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  with 
good  hopes  of  success.  When  it  becomes  law  the  agricultural  department  will 
receive  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  per  annum  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  and 
this  will  be  tbe  first  direct  aid  given  by  Congress  to  the  educational  work  in 
Porto  Rico.  It  will  be  suflSeient  to  start  a  much-needed  and  a  most  promis- 
ing department  of  our  work,  one  wbich  it  Is  hoped  will  not  only  give  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  island  tiie  results  of  the  latest  scientific  studies  of 
tropical  agriculture,  in  addition  to  tlie  very  valuable  work  that  the  United 
Stales  Agricultural  Station  at  Mayaguez  has  been  doing  for  se\'eral  years, 
but  also  bring  these  results  more  directly  to  the  people  when  connected  with 
a  teaching  corps  that  will  disseminate  tiiem  through  pupils  trained  to  take 
charge  of  tbe  agricultural  rural  and  the  regular  rural  schools.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  ft  is  the  lack  of  properly  trained  native  teachers  of  agri- 
cultun*  that  has  retarded  the  growth  of  the  agricultural  rural  schools  and  has 
made  the  results  obtained  in  them  much  less  than  was  expected  at  the 
outset 

Tbe  need  for  professional  schools  In  medicine,  engineering,  and  law  has  not 
yet  been  met,  but  the  university  organization  is  now  In  shape  to  take  up  the 
question  and  to  open  these  departments  as  soon  as  the  necessary  financial 
support  can  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  best-educated  and  most  patriotic  Porto 
Ricans  are  members  of  the  university  board.  They  may  be  able  to  appeal  for 
endowment  to  those  who  have  actjuired  large  private  wealth  in  the  island,  and 
the  Americans  on  the  board  and  the  government  officials  will  doubtless  improve 
every  opi>ortunlty  to  present  the  strategic  value  which  a  great  pan-American 
university,  situated  on  American  territory  In  the  Tropics,  would  have  as  a 
means  of  training  men  in  American  culture  and  a  knowledge  of  American 
political  and  social  institutions,  to  more  adequately  represent  us  in  all  the  rela- 
tions we  sustain  to  the  iKH)ples  of  Latin-America  and  of  all  the  countries  to  tbe 
south  of  us,  with  whom  our  relations  in  the  future  ar^  bound  to  Increase  in 
importance.  We  do  not  understand  the  Latin- American  and  he  does  not 
tmderstand  us.  What  more  important  patriotic  work  lies  at  our  door  If  we 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  fliplomatlc  problems  of  the  next  century  In  the 
great  Republic,  and  what  better  institution  can  be  devised  for  accomplishing 
that  work  than  a  great  university  where  American  and  Spanish  scholarship 
might  meet  on  common  ground  and  exchange  the  best  products  of  two  equally 
great,  but  radically  different,  civilizations,  the  one  at  present  in  the  ascendency, 
but  not  too  st»lf-<*onfldent  to  profit  by  the  brilliant  past  of  the  other?  San  Juan 
is  also  no  mean  city  to  he  the  seat  of  such  an  institution.  When  the  Isthmian 
Canal  is  completed  the  world's  commerce  will  pass  to  and  from  the  ports  of 
Europe  and  those  of  the  Pacific,  while  our  coast  trade  with  South  America  must 
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needs  find  it  a  port  of  growing  importance  as  a  transshipping  station.  The  pri- 
vate pliilanthrophy  wbicli  showers  its  gifts  on  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  hooie  land  may  well  look  to  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  when  it  seelrs  even 
more  profitable  investments,  measured  in  terms  of  growth,  character,  and  human 
usefulness. 

VUI.   PORTO   RICAN   AND   AMERICAN   TEACHERS. 

The  teacher  is  the  true  measure  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  any  school 
system.  No  account  of  the  Porto  Rican  schools  is  even  measurably  complete 
without  special  consideration  of  the  work  of  the  native  teachers  and  their  rela- 
tions with  their  American  colleagues. 

Daring  the  past  five  years  we  have  had  on  the  average  from  1,000  to  1,400 
different  teachers  employed  each  year,  of  whom  approximately  seven-eighths 
each  year  have  been  Porto  Ricans  and  one-eighth  American,  two-thirds  of  the 
Porto  Ricans  being  men  and  one-third  women,  while  just  the  reverse  proportion 
In  the  sexes  held  good  for  the  Americans;  8  per  cent  of  the  Porto  Ricans  were 
cotored. 

The  Porto  Rtcan  teachers  are  for  the  most  part  ambitious  youug  persons,  and 
the  women  are  making  relatively  greater  progress  than  the  men.  They  are  not 
lacking  in  industry  and  perseverance.  They  have  had  meager  advantages  In 
their  preparation,  and  they  suffer  from  the  lack  of  stimulating  companionship. 
Most  of  them  are  deprived  of  the  aids  that  come  from  good  libraries,  lectures, 
and  music  fhe  difficulties  of  transportation  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  us 
in  the  north,  and  hence  the  impossibility  of  frequent  teachers'  meetings,  insti- 
tutes, and  like  agencies  for  mutual  helpfulness.  Many  superintendents  are  not' 
able  to  see  all  of  their  teachers  as  often  as  once  a  month  in  term  time.  But 
they  grasp  eagerly  at  any  opportunities  that  are  offered  them  for  self-im- 
provement. Most  of  the  old  teachers'  licenses  were  such  unreliable  indexes 
of  merit  or  attainment  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin  with  a  new  system  and 
issue  teachers'  Il<*enses  for  one  year  at  a  time,  whether  granted  upon  examina- 
tion to  new  teachers  or  upon  the  basis  of  old  diplomas  and  teaching  record. 
These  new  licenses  were  renewed  from  year  to  year  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  district  sui)erintendents.  This  put  each  teacher  on  his  mettle  and  gave 
the  superintendent  a  firm  control.  It  doubtless  worked  a  hardship  In  individual 
cases  and  caused  considerable  discontent.  Complaints  were  always  patiently 
beard  by  the  commissioner  or  his  representatives  In  San  Juan,  when  made  either 
In  writing  or.  In. person,  and  frequently  the  decisions  of  superintendents  were 
overruled.  I  believe  that  the  system  was  a  necessary  step  In  the  normal  develop- 
ment and  on  the  whole  did  no  Injustice.  The  co<lified  school  law  of  1003, 
which  still  obtains  In  the  island,  gives  the  general  qualifications  and  classifica- 
tion of  teacliers  as  follows : 

Sl'C.  35.  Teachers  of  schools  In  Porto  Rico  shall  be  designated  as  rural,  graded, 
teachers  of  Enj^Hsh,  principal  teachers  and  special  teachers,  the  latter  class  comprising 
kindergarten  teaehers,  masic  and  drawSoj?  teachers,  teachers  of  sloyd,  teachers  of  trades 
and  special  subjects  In  industrial  schools,  teachers  in  the  normal  and  high  schools  and 
special  schools,  teachers  [teachers  of]  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  all  other 
teachers  not  otherwise  classified  who  may  at  any  time  be  employed  In  school  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  education.  They  shall  all  be  persons  of  good  moral 
cbartcter  and  possessed  of  the  necessary  requirements  for  their  several  positions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law  and  certified  to  by  ft  certificate  or  license  to  teach  hwaed  by  the 
department  of  education  over  Its  own  seal  and  the  signature  of  the  commissioner. 

Skc.  30.  Teachers  shall  pass  an  examination  for  a  license  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Porto  Rico  In:  (1)  English  language,  (2)  Spanish  languape,  (3)  arithmetic,  (4) 
geography,  (5)  history  of  the  Ignited  States  and  of  Porto  Rico,  (6>  methods  of  teaching. 

&EC.  37.  Candidates  for  a  license  to  teach  in  tbe  graded  schools  of  Porto  Rico  shall 
pass  an  eiiamination  In:    (1)    English  language,   (2)    Spanish  language,    <3)    arithmetic. 
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(4)  geography,  (5)  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  Porto  R!co,  (6)  methods  of 
teaching. 

Sec.  38.  Candidates  for  a  license  to  teach  as  principal  teachers  shall  pass  an  exami- 
nation In  all  of  the  studies  for  a  license  to  teach  in  the  graded  schools  and  in  addition 
thereto  in:  (7)  Algehra,  (8)  geometry,  (0)  physiology,  and  such  additional  studies  as 
the  commissioner  of  education  may  require:  Provided,  however.  That  no  additional 
studies  shall  be  required  without  giving  at  least  six  months*  notice  of  such  additional 
studies.  Licenses  to  teach  as  a  principal  teacher  may  be  granted  without  examination 
on  the  basis  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  insular  normal  school  or  from  any 
other  accredited  normal  school,  college,  or  university :  Provided,  That  such  applicant 
possesses  also  an  elementary  Icnowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  to  be  tested  by 
examination. 

Sec.  30.  No  person  shall  be  granted  a  license  to  teach  in  a  rural  school  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  No  person  shall  be  granted  a  license  to  teach  in 
the  graded  schools  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  who  has  not 
had  at  least  one  year's  experience  as  a  teacher.  No  person  shall  be  granted  a  license 
to  teach  as  a  principal  teacher  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
who  has  not  had  at  least  two  years*  experience  as  a  teacher :  Provided,  however.  That  any 
person  who  has  finished  satisfactorily  a  two  years*  course  in  tho  Insular  normal  school 
of  Porto  Rico  (exclusive  of  the  preparatory  year)  may  be  granted  a  license  to  teach  if 
he  possesses  the  other  qualifications,  without  having  any  other  experience  as  a  teacher: 
And  provided,  aUo,  That  any  person  who  has  completed  the  full  three  years*  course  in  the 
Insular  normal  school  of  Porto  Rico  and  has  received  a  diploma  from  said  normal  school 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  license  to  teach  as  a  principal  teacher  without  further 
examination  or  further  requirements  upon  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
having  bad  one  year's  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  40.  Teachers  of  English  shall  be  graduates  of  a  first-class  high  school,  normal 
school,  college,  or  university,  or  a  teacher  of  extended  experience  holding  a  high  grade 
certificate  from  some  State  of  the  United  States,  or  they  shall  pass  an  examination  in 
the  English  language,  including  writing,  spelling,  reading,  and  grammar,  arithmetic, 
-geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  and  methods  of  teaching.  In  every 
Tillage  and  city  maintaining  a  graded  system  of  schools  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
teacher  of  English  and  as  many  more  as  the  commissioner  of  education  may  appoint. 
All  teachers  of  English  shall  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion and  shall  perform  the  duties  he  may  assign  to  them.  But  in  all  other  respects  they 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  regulations  governing  graded  teachers. 

Sec.  41.  No  license  to  teach  In  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  shall  be  issued  to  any 
person  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

In  1904  we  made  a  change  In  the  system  of  licenses,  by  which  a  teacher 
whose  license  had  been  annually  renewed  for  three  years  could  be  renewed 
for  a  further  period  of  two  or  three  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner, 
and  if  so  renewed  for  the  longer  period  the  teacher  could  not  be  removed  from 
his  school  by  the  local  school  board  during  the  period  of  such  renewal,  except 
upon  charges  and  for  cause.  Such  renewals  for  the  longer  period  were  made 
in  many  cases  for  the  year  1904-5  upon  the  record  of  work  done  during  the 
previous  three  years,  for  which  the  written  reports  on  file  in  the  department 
are  reasonably  complete. 

Another  requirement  as  a  condition  of  renewal  which  is  strictly  adhered  to 
is  that  every  Porto  Rican  teacher  must  take  an  examination  annually  in  the 
English  language  and  show  reasonable  progress  from  year  to  year.  A  similar 
requirement  is  made  of  American  teachers  with  respect  to  Spanish,  though 
It  has  been  enforced  In  a  different  way. 

Porto  Rican  teachers  are  elected  by  the  local  school  boards  from  approved 
lists  of  licensed  candidates,  which  are  first  submitted  to  the  commissioner  for 
approval.  The  board  may  submit  a  hundred  names  for  approval,  if  it  so 
desires,  even  if  it  has  only  five  vacancies  to  fill,  so  that  its  choice  is  limited 
by  this  plan  only  by  the  number  of  licensed  persons  in  the  island.  After 
election  the  board  signs  the  contract  with  the  teacher  in  the  form  prescrit)ed 
by  the  commissioner,  who  then  passes  upon  It,  and  If  he  approves  it  the 
salary  specified  is  paid  by  the  insular  department,  though  the  board  is  required 
to  pay  an  additional  monthly  allowance,  known  as  house  rent,  which  amounts 
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in  reality  to  a  small  part  of  the  salary  being  paid  by  the  local  board.  The 
idea  of  house  rent  is  a  survival  from  the  period  when  some  teachers  were 
allowed  to  live  in  the  schoolhouses  and  those  who  were  not  were  granted  a 
money  equivalent 

The  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by  the  commissioner  within  limits  set  by  the 
legislature,  but  must  be  uniform  for  like  grades  of  teaching.  The  rural 
teachers  of  the  third  class — that  is,  those  who  have  taught  less  than  three 
years — receive  $25  per  month  salary  and  from  $3  to  $8  per  month  house  rent; 
those  of  the  second  class — that  is,  those  who  hold  diplomas  or  special  certifi- 
cates from*  the  Insular  Normal  School,  Irrespective  of  the  length  of  time  they 
have  taught,  and  all  licensed  teachers  in  actual  service  in  1902-3  whose 
licenses  were  renewed  for  1903-4 — ^receive  $30  per  month  salary;  and  rural 
teachers  of  the  third  class — that  is,  with  five  years'  teaching  experience — after 
July  1,  1903,  will  receive  $35  per  month  salary.  The  house-rent  allowance 
remains  the  same  for  all  three  classes  and  salaries  and  house  rent  are  paid 
for  nine  months.  Graded  teachers  receive:  First  class,  $55;  second  class, 
$50;  third  class,  $45  per  month  salary,  with  house  rent  from  $10  to  $15  per 
month.  Principals  receive:  First  class,  $70;  second  class,  75;  third  class,  $80 
per  month  salary,  with  from  $10  to  $15  per  month  house  rent. 

Teachers  of  English  are  not  divided  Into  classes,  but  are  paid  $50  per  month 
and  house  rent,  the  same  as  graded  teachers.  They  are  treated  in  all  respects, 
as  to  salary,  regulations,  etc.,  as  graded  teachers.  It  has  worked  some  hard- 
ship and  Injustice  to  the  American  teacher,  who  has  to  pay  on  the  average  at 
least  $100  per  annum  for  traveling  expenses  if  she  wishes  to  go  home  to  the 
States  in  the  summer — and  this  she  ought  to  do  in  order  to  be  In  the  best 
physical  condition  for  the  next  year's  work.  During  her  residence  in  Porto 
Rico  she  must  also  necessarily  pay  more  than  the  native  teacher  for  board  and 
living  expenses.  The  only  offset  has  been  the  opportunity  of  giving  private 
lessons  In  English.  Some  of  the  American  teachers  have  been  compelled  to  do 
this  to  an  extent  that  Impaired  their  health.  One  year  we  tried  to  equalize  this 
matter  by  granting  American  and  Porto  Rican  principal  teachers  who  spent  the 
long  vacation  in  the  United  States  a  travel  allowance  of  $100,  payable  upon 
vouchers  after  their  return  to  their  posts,  but  the  plan  did  not  work  well.  Now 
the  American  teacher  who  Is  reappointed  for  a  second  year  receives  $60  per 
month  salary  for  the  second  year  and  all  successive  years.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  $00  for  the  year,  and  helps  to  hold  good  teachers  who  are  easily 
worth  the  difference  after  the  first  year's  experience. 

The  salaries  of  special  teachers  are  fixed  by  legislative  enactment  at  the  time 
such  work  is  authorized,  or  In  the  annual  appropriation  bill  separately  itemized, 
or  by  the  commissioner,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  council,  if  paid 
from  general  items  of  appropriations. 

The  Porto  RIcan  teachers  work  hard  to  equip  themselves  for  the  best  paid 
positions.  Most  of  them  are  married,  with  large  families  dependent  on  them 
for  support  They  are  extremely  poor  and  can  not,  as  a  rule,  leave  their  homes 
for  any  length  of  time  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  for  study  or  self- 
Improvement  For  two  years  summer  normal  courses  were  given  at  San  Juan 
or  at  the  insular  normal  school,  but  this  plan  was  given  up  as  unsatisfactory. 
Frequent  conferences  in  the  larger  towns  are  held  by  those  sent  out  by  the 
department  or  by  the  district  superintendents,  and  for  two  years  a  system  of 
institutes  has  been  successfully  carried  out.  An  institute  Is  held  for  a  period 
of  three  days  to  one  week  in  each  superintendent's  district  The  schools  are 
closed,  and  all  teachers  in  attendance  receive  full  salary  for  the  time  they  are 
excused  from  their  schools. 
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£>Bring  tbe  smnmer  of  1904  a  study  trii^  to  the  United  States  was  arranged,, 
and  540  Porto  Rican  teachers  spent  five  weeks  in  summer  study  at  either  Har- 
vard or  Ck>rnell  Un]versity  and  one  week  in  travel  seeing  the  eities  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  A  special  act  of  Congress  gave  ns 
free  transportation  on  two  army  transports.  Elach  teacher  who  Joined  the 
expedition  contributed  one  month^s  salary,  which  yielded  $21475,  to  a  special 
fund,  to  which  the  citizens  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  by  public 
subscription  contributed  the  further  sum  of  $15,600,  making  In  all  over  $36,000, 
which  paid  the  board,  tuition,  land  travel,  and  Incidental  expenses  of  the  tripw 
Small  as  waa  the  financial  outlay  demanded  of  the  teachers,  when  we  consider 
that  many  of  them  had  to  make  provision  for  their  families  during  their  two 
months*  absence  it  Is  a  remai^able  sign  of  their  earnestness  of  purpose  ttiat 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  native  teaching  body  of  the  island  participated  in 
this  expedition.  They  are  still  writing,  lecturing,  and  talking  about  tlieir  expe- 
riences, and  the  results  for  good  are  easily  noticeable  In  every  schoi^room  In 
the  island.  In  those  of  teachers  who  could  not  go,  as  well  as  in  those  of  teachera 
who  came  back  with  a  new  sense  of  what  the  Americanization  of  Porto  Rico 
may  mean  for  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  depending,  as  President  Roosevelt  said 
to  them  at  the  White  House,  upon  how  they  and  their  colleagues  do  their  work, 
which  in  turn  will  largely  determine  whether  the  next  generation  of  Porto 
Ricans  shall  perform  well  or  ill  their  work  In  the  world. 

Tbe  American  teacher  In  Porto  Rico  is  entitled  to  no  small  measure  of  praise. 
At  the  outset  there  were  some  unworthy  representatives  of  our  schools  at  home, 
adventurers  who  came  for  selfish  reasons  to  see  a  new  country  or  to  get  an  in- 
troduction to  business  opportunities  or  because  they  could  fill  no  place  at  home. 
Such  unworthy  teachers  were  soon  weeded  out  Nothing  but  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  service  and  the  true  teacher-missionary  spirit  Is  wanted,  and  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  that  to  an  extent  that  far  exceeded  our  expectations.  During 
the  year  ending  In  June,  1904,  there  were  164  American  teachers  employed — 58 
men  and  106  women — of  whom  145  were  In  service  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Fifty- 
seven  of  these  were  graduates  of  colleges  or  universities,  38  were  normal  school 
graduates,  and  38  more  graduated  from  a  high  school  in  tlie  United  States.  Ap- 
plication blanks  are  furnished  to  ail  wIk)  apply  for  them.  When  properly  filled 
out,  giving  full  Information  concerning  the  schooling  of  the  applicant,  teaching 
experience,  age,  and  physical  qualifications,  and  accompanied  by  a  photograph, 
they  are  carefully  scrutinized,  the  applicant's  references  are  communicated  with 
by  correspondence,  and.  If  satisfaetorj',  the  applicant  is  appointed  for  one  year 
on  trial.  Few  persons  are  appointed  who  have  not  had  teaching  experience  of 
several  years  In  some  good  school  In  tbe  States.  Seventy-eight  of  the  American 
teachers  employed  In  1903^  came  from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  most  of  them  had  extended  experience  in  the  schools  of  those  States, 
while  27  States  were  represented.  As  a  body  they  are  faithful  and  worthy 
representatives  of  the  great  Republic,  and  the  future  relations  of  the  "Pearl  of 
the  Antilles"  to  the  new  mother  country  will  be  largely  determined  by  their 
work  and  influence. 

IX.   PORTO  RICAN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  whether  It  would  not  be  wiser  to  spend  all 
the  money  available  for  any  form  of  secondary  education  In  sending  young  Porto 
Ricans  to  the  high  schools,  professional  schools,  and  colleges  In  the  United 
States,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  organize  any  instruction  of  this  grade  in  Porto 
Rico.  The  answer  which  a  careful  study  of  all  phases  of  the  question  has  In- 
variably brought  Is  that  both  lines  of  effort  must  be  made.    They  meet  different 
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setB  of  conditkms,  reach  different  groups  of  students,  equally  deserving  of  assist- 
ance, and  are  not  altematiFes  at  ail. 

Willie  tlie  transports  of  tlie  military  goremment  were  still  plying  between  San 
Juan  and  New  York,  arrangements  were  made  by  tiie  first  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation under  the  civil  government  to  send  a  group  of  over  00  Porto  Bican  boys 
and  girls  to  tbe  United  States  Government  school  at  Carlisle.  Some  of  these 
boys  and  girls  are  still  there,  and  nearly  all  have  done  well ;  but  under  a  recent 
ruling  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  no  more  appointments  of  Porto 
Rlcans  can  be  made  to  Carlisle,  not  even  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Porto  Rican  students  at  the  institution,  and  tliose  wlio  return  to  tlieir 
homes  in  Porto  Kico  during  vacations  are  not  allowed  to  go  t)ack  to  Carlisle. 

The  first  legislative  assembly  in  Porto  Bieo  voted  the  enm  of  $16,000  to  send 
and  maintain  45  students  in  the  States  for  a  year,  and  this  appropriation  ha» 
been  continued  each  year  since  1901.  These  boys  and  girls  are  sent  under  the 
following  provisions  of  the  codified  school  law,  which  vary  but  little  from  the 
original  law  civeating  these  traveling  scholarships : 

Ssc.  68.  Tbere  shmU  be  Miect«d  aanuaUy,  bm  hereinafter  frorlded,  a  number  of  poor 
young  men  of  robust  coii8tltutk>n  and  good  conduct,  who  sball  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  maintained  there  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  people  of  Porto  Rico  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  five  years  devoted  to  the  stady  of  snch  subjects  as  tbe  commission  hereinafter 
provided  may  determine.  Tbe  number  of  young  men  upon  whom  this  privilege  shall 
be  bestowed  shall  at  no  time  be  tn  excess  of  25,  and  the  total  expenses  in  each  case  shall 
not  exceed  the  som  of  $400  per  annnm.  The  young  men  thus  selected  shall  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  as  soon  as  provisions  have  been  made  for  them  in  accordance  with 
this  act. 

Sac.  69.  The  prestdent  of  the  executive  council  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, together  with  the  commissioner  of  education,  shall  form  a  commission  that  shall 
prepare  the  rules  under  which  these  young  men  shaU  be  selected,  and  shall  have  charge 
of  them  during  tbe  time  they  are  engaged  in  study  under  this  act. 

Sec.  70.  The  commission  shall  keep  regularly  Informed  of  the  conduct  and  progress  of 
each  lieneficlary  and  secure  all  other  data  that  they  may  consider  necessary.  They  may 
also  withdraw  support  from  any  beneficiary  upon  proper  proofs  being  presented  of  mis- 
conduct or  bad  faith  of  any  benefldary  under  this  act. 

Sec.  71.  By  and  with  tbe  recommendation  of  the  commissioner  of  education  for  the 
Island  of  Porto  Rico  tbere  shall  be  maintained  each  year  twenty  good  and  worthy  young 
men  and  women  from  Torto  Rico  in  the  TTnlted  States,  to  be  educated  In  the  various 
arts  and  trades  that  may  best  qualify  them  to  assist  in  the  Improvement  of  conditions 
of  Porto  Rico. 

Sec.  72.  Each  person  receiving  said  appointment  shall  receive  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  Porto  Rico  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $250  per  annum,  and  shall  pursue  the  studies 
or  trades  as  agreed  upon  4)y  the  said  commissioner  of  education  and  the  applicant  before 
finally  receiving  said  appointment. 

Sec.  73.  The  colleges  or  institutions  designated  to  which  the  said  students  shall 
attend  are  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,^  and  Tuskegee  Institute,  Toskegee,  Ala., 
and  such  other  similar  educational  institutions  as  the  commissioner  of  education  may 
from  time  to  time  specify. 

Sec.  74.  The  commissioner  of  education  shall  have  the  right  to  cancel  or  withdraw  the 
support  at  any  time  upon  proper  proofs  being  presented  of  misconduct  or  bad  faith  of 
any  of  the  beneflciarles  Included  under  this  act  subject  to  tbe  approval  of  ttie  executive 
council. 

Sec.  75.  Tliore  shall  be  sent  to  tbe  commissioner  of  education  from  the  authorities  of 
the  college  or  Institution  at  which  the  said  students  are  In  attendance  a  quarterly  report 
of  the  conduct  and  advancement  of  each  student  so  attending. 

Sec.  76.  Tbe  students  who  may  receive  tbe  appointments  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
twenty  in  number,  ten  young  men  and  ten  young  women,  and  no  one  shall  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  act  for  a  longer  term  than  four  years. 

Sec.  77.  The  twenty  beneficiaries  referred  to  In  section  72  t71]  shall  In  no  case  be 
sent  from  the  same  district  or  county,  and  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  therefore 
confer  this  favor  with  the  greatest  equity  among  all  the  young  persons  of  the  island.  A 
necessary  qualification  shall  be  that  the  parents  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  poor. 

One  important  modification  in  tbe  above  law  was  made  by  the  legislatui^ 
of  19(H,  which  required  that  henceforth  only  graduates  of  tbe  eighth  grade  of 
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the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  should  be  eligible  to  appointment  for  the  $400 
scholarships,  and  further  provided  that  under  certain  conditions  a  limited  num- 
ber of  young  workingmen  might  be  sent  to  shops  and  factories  in  the  States, 
where  they  might  be  employed  so  as  to  learn  trades  and  their  earnings  might  be 
supplemented  by  scholarship  allowances. 

The  reports  received  of  the  standing  of  these  young  people  in  their  respective 
schools  have  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  sort  .  Selected  as  they  w^re  on  com- 
petitive examinations,  these  students  were  undoubtedly  among  the  bestrprepared 
pupils  in  Porto  Rico,  but  it  was  hardly  expected  that  their  preparation  would 
enable  them  to  stand  on  a  par  with  our  best  American  students.  Yet  this  has 
been  the  case,  and  in  many  instances  Porto  Rican  pupils  have  received  the 
highest  standing  given  in  their  various  classes.  Several  have  graduated  from 
our  best  preparatory  schools  and  won  scholarships  at  our  best  American  univer- 
sities. Eighteen  qt  these  students  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  190^-4 
had  spent  three  years  each  in  the  States  and  were  then  doing  well  at  the  follow- 
ing institutions:  One  each  at  Haverford  College,  Rutgers,  Cornell,  Wesleyan, 
Gushing  Academy,  Albany  Medical  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  University  of  Maryland  (medical  school),  Worcester  Acad- 
emy, Deichmann  School  (Baltimore)  ;  two  at  Jefferson  Medical  School,  and 
three  at  Lehigh  University.  Four  more  were  in  their  first  year  at  Northwestern, 
Juniata  College,  and  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School.  Thirteen  were  at 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  three  at  Tougaloo  University,  and 
«ne  at  Jasper,  N.  Y.  The  remaining  six  places  were  filled  by  new  appointees 
geho  had  not  yet  left  Porto  Rico. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions  no  occasion  for  discipline  has  arisen,  and  these 
young  boys  and  girls  have  proven  themselves  worthy  recipients  of  public  aid. 
Many  have  scored  most  unexpected  academic  victories,  and  all  are  pledged 
to  return  to  Porto  Rico  to  do  their  share  In  the  uplift  of  their  fellows.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  financial  resources  of  the  island  will  not  permit  the 
expenditure  of  a  larger  annual  sum  than  $15,000  In  this  excellent  experiment 

X.    INSULAR   LEGISLATION   FOR   EDUCATION — FINANCIAL   RESOURCES COST 

OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  military  government  instituted  In  October,  1898,  cc^e  to  an  end  April  30, 
1900,  and  the  act  of  Congress  providing  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  went 
into  effect  May  1,  1900.  The  civil  duties  of  the  military  authorities  were  per- 
formed with  such  great  efficiency  on  the  whole  that  many  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent Porto  Ricans  and  most  Americans  In  the  island  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  seen  the  period  of  military  rule  extended  for  a  few  years,  until  the  Porto 
Ricans  had  become  more  familiar  with  efficient  public  administration  before 
being  called  upon  to  legislate  for  themselves  and  to  execute  their  own  laws. 
But  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  was  naturally  Impatient  to  see  more 
democratic  institutions  established  than  are  possible  under  military  govern- 
ment Under  the  organic  act  for  Porto  Rico,  which  went  Into  effect  on  May 
1,  1900,  the  powers  of  government  under  Congress,  and  subject  to  a  certain  con- 
trol or  veto  power  retained  by  Congress,  were  vested  in  a  governor  and  six 
heads  of  executive  departments  (the  secretary,  the  attorney -general,  treasurer, 
auditor,  commissioner  of  interior,  and  commissioner  of  education)  and  a  legis- 
lative assembly  consisting  of  two  houses — the  executive  council,  composed  of 
the  six  heads  of  departments  and  five,  other  members,  all  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
house  of  delegates,  composed  of  thirty-five  members,  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
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of  Porto  Rico,  five  from  each  of  seven  electoral  districts.  At  least  five  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  council  must  be  Porto  Ricans,  and  the  governor  is  also 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  four  years  In 
like  manner  as  the  members  of  the  executive  council. 

The  first  election  for  members  of  the  house  of  delegates  was  held  In  November, 
1900,  and  the  first  legislative  assembly  was  organized  in  December,  1900,  and 
sat  for  sixty  days  (until  February,  1901).  Since  that  time  no  law  has  been  or 
can  be  enacted  without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  all  the  representatives 
elected  by  the  people  as  members  of  the  house  of  delegates  and  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  executive  council,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  approval  of  the  governor. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  estimate  the 
character  of  all  the  legislation  enacted  by  this  insular  legislature  in  the  five 
regular  and  two  extra  sessions  already  held.  Not  even  all  the  enactments  on  the 
subject  of  education  can  be  examined  here,  although  I  think  that  the  work  of 
these  legislative  assemblies  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  other  legisla- 
tive bodies  if  judged  by  this  standard. 

A  good  school  law  was  enacted  at  the  very  first  legislative  session,  and 
remained  in  force,  with  minor  modifications  and  additions,  for  over  two  years, 
after  which  it  was  made  the  basis  of  a  more  comprehensive  statute  known  as 
the  codified  school  law  of  1903,  which  Is  still  In  force,  with  slight  additions  and 
modifications. 

The  organic  act  centralizes  the  control  of  the  schools  very  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  and  the  codified  school  law  In  con- 
formity therewith  defines  the  powers  of  the  commissioner.  In  sections  2  and  66, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  The  commissioner  of  edncatlon  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  free  public  schools  in  Porto  Rico  for  the  purpose  of  proylding 
a  liberal  education  to  the  children  of  school  age — I.  e.,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
eighteen  years;  to  establish  higher  Institutions  of  learning,  including  xoUeges,  univer- 
sities, normal,  industrial,  mechanical  and  high  schools,  together  with  such  other  educa- 
tional agencies  as  said  commissioner  may  find  necessary  and  expedient  in  order  to 
promote  the  educational  development  of  the  island.  In  addition  to  the  rural  and  graded 
schools  which  shall  constitute  the  regular  common  school  system,  said  commissioner 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  establisb,  maintain,  and  direct,  so  far  as  the 
resources  placed  at  bis  command  will  permit,  such  special  schools  as  in  his  judgment 
are  necessary  to  meet  special  educational  needs,  such  as  kindergarten  schools,  night 
schools,  agricultural  schools,  professional  and  commercial  schools,  and  schools  in  penal 
and  charitable  institutions,  either  under  private  or  public  management,  where  the  same 
can  be  maintained  In  general  harmony  with  the  public  school  system  and  In  harmony 
with  Its  general  standards,  provided  that  the  pupils  in  said  special  schools  may  include 
others  than  those  of  school  age.  The  commissioner  of  education,  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner, the  secretary  of  the  department,  and  the  general  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  take  sworn  testimonies  on  school  matters. 

Sec.  66.  The  commissioner  of  education  being  required  by  act  of  Congress  of  April 
twelve,  nineteen  hundred,  to  supervise  education  in  Porto  Rico,  he  shall,  to  comply  with 
said  act,  approve  all  disbursements  made  on  account  thereof;  he  shall  appoint  from 
time  to  time  supervisors  or  superintendents  of  schools,  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  com- 
missioner in  all  respects;  he  shall  prepare  and  promulgate  all  courses  of  study  for  the 
school  [schools]  ;  he  shall  conduct  all  examinations  for  teachers*  certificates  and  issue 
licenses  or  certificates  to  teachers ;  he  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers,  provided  always 
the  amounts  so  designated  shall  not  be  In  conflict  with  law;  be  shall  select  and  pur- 
chase all  school  books,  supplies,  and  equipments  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
education,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law;  he  shall  approve  all  plans  for  public 
school  buildings  to  be  erected  In  Porto  Rico ;  he  shall  require  and  collect  such  statistics 
and  reports  from  school  boards,  superintendents,  and  teachers  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  system,  and  he  shall  formulate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  effective  administration  of  his 
office. 
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The  law  then  provides  for  the  election  of  three  school  directors  aslTscbool 
board  \n  each  municipality  or  county,  defines  their  qualifications,  requiring  that 
they  be  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  or  of  the  United  States,  residents  of  the  school 
district  in  which  they  are  elected  for  at  least  six  months  previous  to  such  elec- 
tion, and  able  to  read  and  write.  The  chief  duties  and  powers  of  school  boards 
are  defined  in  sections  5  to  18,  inclusive,  as  follows : 

Sbc.  5.  On  the  first  Monday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  January  following  a  munleipal 
•lection  the  school  board  shall  meet  in  ordinary  session  and  proceed  to  the  election  from 
their  own  number  of  a  president  and  a  secretary,  certifying  said  organization  and  oflicera 
to  the  commissioner  of  education.  They  shall  In  like  manner  proceed  to  the  etoctlon 
of  a  treasurer,  who  may  be  the  treasurer  of  the  municipality,  but  who  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  and  who  must  be  a  duly  qualified  voter  of  the  municipality. 
The  election  of  said  treasurer  shall  be  certified  to  the  commissioner  of  education  In  like 
manner  as  that  of  the  president  and  secretary.  The  treasurer  of  the  school  board  must 
conform  In  every  condition  and  respect  to  the  regulations  provided  by  law  for  the  regu- 
lation of  duties  of  treasurers  of  municipalities.  He  shall  pay  only  such  amounts  as  are 
authorised  by  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the  school  board, 
and  no  account  shall  be  allowed  unless  previously  ordered  at  a  regular  or  duly  called 
meeting  of  the  said  school  board,  and  the  date  of  said  meeting  shall  be  stated  In  the 
warrant.  lie  may  be  paid  an  annual  salary  by  the  school  board  in  such  amount  as  is 
provided  for  in  the  budget  of  the  school  board  and  duly  approved  by  the  commissioner 
of  education,  but  said  salary  shall  not  exceed  two  per  centum  of  all  funds  actually  dis- 
bursed by  said  ofllcer.  The  president  and  secretary  shall  perform  such  duties  as  usually 
appertain  to  such  offices,  and  shall  make  such  report  to  the  commissioner  of  education 
as  be  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

Sec.  6.  Immediately  upon  Us  organization  the  school  board  shall  fix  a  regular  data 
upon  which  to  meet  each  month.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  upon  three  (3)  days* 
notice  being  given  and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board  or  by  any  two  (2)  of  the 
members  of  the  board  or  by  the  school  superintendent  of  the  district.  The  board  shall 
meet  monthly,  or  oftener,  as  required,  and  all  meetings  shall  be  held  in  the  alcaldia  or 
other  public  place,  and  two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  school  superintend- 
ent of  the  district  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  school  board  and  entitled  to  participate 
in  its  discussions ;  to  receive  notice  of  Its  meetings,  to  examine  Its  minutes,  records,  and 
accounts  in  like  manner  as  a  duly  elected  member  of  the  board,  but  he  Is  not  entitled 
to  a  vote. 

Sec.  7.  School  boards  shall  have  charge  of  all  school  bnlldlnga  in  their  respective 
districts;  they  shall  have  the  power  to  erect,  repair,  remodel,  and  improve  school 
property,  rent  buildings  for  school  purposes,  provide  suitable  furniture  and  equipment 
for  the  same,  employ  Janitors  for  school  buildings,  repair  and  keep  in  order  suitable 
outbuildings,  pay  house  rent  for  teachers,  and  keep  in  order  all  school  buildings  in  their 
respective  districts.  They  shall  have  the  custody  of  and  shall  keep  in  repair  all  school 
buildings  erected  by  the  insular  government,  although  the  title  to  the  same  Is  vested  in 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  so  long  as  said  buildings  arc  used  for  school  purposes,  and  In 
general  they  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  commissioner  of  education  may  requh^ 
In  accordance  with  the  school  laws. 

Sec.  8.  The  school  board  of  each  municipality  may  hold  In  the  corporate  name  of  the 
municipality  the  title  to  lands  and  other  property  whleh  are  now  owned  or  may  bo 
acquired  for  school  purposes  In  such  districts,  and  no  property  so  held  by  the  school 
directors  for  school  purposes  shall  be  subject  to  taxation. 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  the  purpose  of  a  meeting  qf  the  school  board  or  of  a  municipal 
election  is  to  authorize  taxation  or  indebtedness  for  school  purposes,  such  meeting  or 
election  shall  not  be  legal  for  such  purposes  unless  its  object  be  advertised,  together 
with  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting  or  election  for  at  least  thirty  (30)  days 
Ijrevious. 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  the  school  board  provides  but  one  school  building  In  any  urban 
center  of  a  municipality  even  though  said  building  contains  more  than  one  class,  each 
and  every  class  thus  maintained  shall  be  open  to  both  sexes,  and  likewise  ail  rural  schools. 
When,  however,  In  any  urban  center  there  Is  more  than  one  school  building  provided 
and  said  buildings  are  no  more  than  one  kilometer  distant  from  each  other,  one  building 
may  be  devoted  to  classes  for  boys  and  the  other  to  classes  for  girls,  if  the  school  board 
80  desire.  All  scboolhouses  and  class  rooms  shall  be  entirely  separate  and  upon  differ- 
ent premises  from  the  residence  of  the  teacher  or  any  other  family,  or  from  any  place  of 
business. 

Seo.  11.  Whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  for  a  school  l)oard  to  acquire  a  site  for  a 
school  building  or  for  an  addition  to  a  schoolhouse  site  and  the  same  can  not  be 
acquired  by  agreement  of  sole  with  the  owners  thereof,  the  boord  Is  hereby  given  the 
right  of  eminent  domain   to   proceed   to  condemn  said   property   for   school   uses.     The 
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method  employed  In  said  condemnation  proceedings  sball  be  In  accordance  with  the  law 
cft  eminent  domain  then  In  force. 

Sec.  12.  a  school  board  In  a  municipality  In  Its  corporate  capacity  and  organized 
In  accordance  with  this  act  may  sue  and  be  sued  In  the  name  of  the  board. 

Sec.  13.  The  school  boards  shall  see  that  all  public  schools  supported  by  public  tax- 
ation, either  local  or  Insalar,  are  known  as  public  schools  and  that  admission  to  them 
shall  be  free  of  all  charge.  It  Is,  furthermore,  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  see  that 
no  teacher  accepts  fees  for  Instruction  given  In  the  public  schools  during  school  hours. 

Sec.  14.  Whenever  proper  school  quarters  are  not  provided  by  the  school  board  within 
ten  (10)  days  from  the  receipt  of  notice  from  the  commissioner  of  education  that  such 
quarters  shall  be  provided,  the  commissioner,  through  the  school  superintendent  of  the 
district,  may  contract  for  the  use  of  a  suitable  building  or  rooms  for  the  public  school  In 
question,  and  such  contract  shall  be  recognised  as  valid  against  the  school  board  In 
whose  jurisdiction  the  school  Is  located,  and  suit  for  the  amount  of  said  rent  may  be 
brought  against  the  school  board  by  the  owner  of  the  property  thus  rented  in  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  If  judgment  be  In  favor  of  the  claimant,  such  judgment 
shall  be  recognized  as  a  legal  claim  against  said  school  board. 

Sec.  15.  If  the  school  board  fall  to  provide  teachers  for  the  schools,  or  If  vacancies 
occur  during  the  school  year,  and  the  school  board  tall  to  All  the  same  within  fifteen 
days  after  notice  from  the  commissioner  of  education  that  such  appointments  should  be 
made,  the  commissioner  shall  appoint  the  teachers,  and  such  appointments  shall  b« 
valid  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

Sec.  16.  The  school  directors  shall  have  the  right  to  visit  their  schools  as  frequently 
as  possible,  and  to  report  to  the  district  superintendent  on  the  work  of  any  teacher. 
They  shall  supply  the  necessary  school  equipment  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  school  superintendent,  cooperating  with  the  latter  to  remedy  all  defects 
noted.  If  the  school  board  does  not  remedy  the  defects  In  school  equipment,  the  superln-i 
tcndent  may  bring  the  matter  officially  to  the  attention  of  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  board  shall  cooperate  with  the  department  of  education  In  promptly  remov- 
ing any  unsatisfactory  conditions  In  the  schools. 

Sec.  17.  The  school  boardb  shall  supply  desks,  school  furniture,  bookcases,  chairs,  and 
desks  for  teachers,  clocks,  proper  receptacles  for  drinking  water,  supplies  for  janitors,  and 
all  other  necessary  equipment  for  the  schoolroom,  except  text-books  and  such  stationery 
supplies  as  the  department  of  education  may  furnish,  for  the  schools  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  they  shall  'provide  suitable  storerooms  In  such  towns  as  the  district  school 
superintendent  may  Indicate  for  the  safe  custody  of  schoolbooks  and  supplies,  and  shall 
pay  the  cost  of  transportation  of  said  books  and  supplies  to  and  from  said  storerooms  to 
their  schools  whenever  It  may  be  necessary,  or  whenever  directed  to  do  so  by  the 
commissioner. 

Sbc.  18.  The  location  or  assignment  to  a  particular  school  of  a  teacher  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  school  board  shall  be  determined  by  said  board  and  the  school  superin- 
tendent of  the  district.  In  cases  where  the  school  board  and  the  school  superintendent 
fall  to  agree,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  commissioner  of  education,  whose  deci- 
sion, after  due  and  proper  Investigation  of  the  facts  In  the  case,  shall  be  final.  This 
rule  applies  only  to  the  location  or  assignment  of  teachers  who  shall  have  been  duly 
nominated  by  the  school  board,  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  and  elected 
by  the  school  board. 

Further  provisions  of  law  relating  particularly  to  school  boards  are  found  in 
sections  25  to  30,  inclusive,  and  in  sections  42,  58,  and  59,  as  follows : 

Sec.  25.  The  secretary  shall  record  the  proceedings  of  the  school  board  in  a  book  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  He  shall  enter  therein  copies  of  his  report  made  to  the  school 
superintendent  or  to  the  department  of  education,  and  keep  and  preserve  carefully  all 
records,  books,  and  papers  belonging  to  bis  office,  and  deliver  the  same  to  his  sacces8<^ 
in  office ;  he  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the  district  in  all  its  meetings,  or,  if  absent,  record 
the  minutes  of  the  secretary  pro  tempore ;  his  minutes  shall  show  all  disbursements 
authorized  by  the  school  board,  and  he  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  expenses  of  the  schools 
and  schoolhouses  and  record  the  cost  of  outbuildings,  fences,  and  all  the  conveniences  of 
the  schoolroom,  such  as  charts,  maps,  blackboards,  and  school  libraries,  provided  by  the 
board.  He  shall  issue  vouchers  for  all  amounts  owed  by  the  boards  as  shown  by  the 
disbursements  authorized  in  the  minutes,  when  they  become  due,  which  vouchers,  when 
countersigned  by  the  president,  shall  become  orders  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  board  for 
their  face  value.  Each  voucher  shall  be  dated  and  numbered  and  shall  state  the  service 
or  consideration  for  which  It  was  drawn  and  the  names  of  the  parties  Tendering  such 
service  or  consideration,  and  shall  be  recorded  by  the  secretary  In  a  book  kept  by  him 
for  that  purpose. 

Sbc.  20.  Section  207  of  the  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended  in  so  far  as  It  applies 
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to  school  directors  who  desire  to  resign  from  office,  and  said  scliool  directors  are  hereby 
required  to  send  their  resignation  In  writing  to  the  commissioner  of  education,  who  must 
act  upon  the  same  within  ten  days  after  its  receipt. 

Sbc.  27.  When  a  school  director  Is  accused  of  any  felony  or  crime- under  the  laws  of 
Porto  Rico  he  shall  be  suspended  from  the  position  he  holds  by  the  commissioner  of 
education,  and  if  he  Is  convicted  of  any  crime  or  felony,  he  shall  be  permanently  dis- 
missed from  his  position  and  the  commissioner  shall  appoint  a  substitute. 

Sec.  28.  The  commissioner  of  education  shall  also  suspend  or  dismiss  from  his  position 
a  school  director  for  offences  committed  in  the  performance  of  bis  duty  as  such  director 
after  haying  preferred  charges  of  the  offences  in  writing,  copies  of  which  charges  shall 
be  sent  to  the  person  against  whom  said  charges  are  brought,  to  the  members  of  the 
school  board  of  the  district,  to  the  mayor  of  the  municipality,  and  to  the  supervisor 
[superintendent]  of  schools  of  the  district:  Provided,  That  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
shall  be  given  In  which  the  interested  person  may  present  to  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion a  written  answer  to  the  charges:  And  provided  further.  That  at  the  expiration  of 
said  time  the  action  of  the  commissioner  shall  be  stated  in  writing  and  copies  of  the 
same  shall  be  sent  to  the  same  parties  who  were  entitled  to  receive  copies  of  the  charges 
preferred.  A  certified  copy  of  the  action  taken  by  the  commissioner  of  education, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  charges  preferred  and  any  answer  which  may  have  been  filed, 
shall  be  placed  together  on  file  in  the  records  of  the  department  of  education. 

Sec.  20.  Vacancies  in  the  school  board,  whether  caused  by  death,  resignation,  removal 
from  the  district,  failure  to  attend  stated  or  called  meetings  for  two  consecutive  months, 
or  removal  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  for  the 
unexpired  term,  to  be  made  by  the  commissioner  of  education  within  one  month  of  the 
date  when  said  vacancy  occurred :  Provided,  That  no  one  shall  be  thus  appointed  who 
is  not  a  qualified  voter  of  the  school  district  and  who  is  not  certified  as  a  member  of 
the  same  political  party  as  the  immediate  previous  incumbent  of  the  position  which  it 
is  desired  to  fill.  A  written  statement  of  the  president  of  the  party  or  any  two  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  of  the  party  shall  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  appointee  is  a  member  of  the  party  as  stated:  Provided' further.  In  cases  where  no 
member  of  the  party  of  the  previous  incumbent  who  possesses  the  qualifications  required 
by  law  for  the  office  of  school  director  can  be  found  who  Is  willing  to  serve  In  said 
position,  then  the  said  commissioner  of  education  may  appoint  anyone  qualified  to  fill 
the  position,  without  reference  to  hlc  political  status. 

Sec.  30.  Each  school  board  shall  annually  on  or  before  June  first  make  a  report  to  the 
commissioner  of  education,  specifying  the  number  of  schools  they  desire  to  open  in  their 
district  for  the  next  ensuing  school  year.  This  report  shall  specify  the  number  of 
rural,  graded,  principal,  and  English  teachers  required,  and  also  the  number  of  special 
teachers  or  teachers  of  special  schools,  such  as  agricultural,  kindergarten  schools,  night 
schools,  etc.,  required,  and  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  at  once  proceed  to  con- 
sider such  report.  Informing  the  respective  school  boards  not  later  than  July  first  of  the 
number  of  schools  and  teachers  that  may  have  been  assigned  to  their  respective  districts. 

Sec.  42.  Teachers  shall  be  suspended  from  their  positions  by  the  commissioner  of 
education  or  by  the  school  board  for  cruelty,  immorality,  incompetency.  Insubordination, 
or  negligence  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  said  commissioner  may  reinstate 
them  or  dismiss  them  and  cancel  their  licenses  after  an  Investigation  which  shall  be  held 
and  in  which  the  school  board  may  file  a  statement  and  said  teachers  shall  be  held 
[heard]  in  their  own  defence,  either  verbally  or  In  writing :  Provided,  That  no  suspension 
by  a  school  board  shall  be  valid  for  more  than  five  days ;  and  the  teacher  thus  suspended 
shall  not  be  again  suspended  for  the  same  cause  by  said  board  during  the  school  year  in 
which  the  first  suspension  took  place. 

Sec.  58.  Municipalities  shall  provide  rooms  or  buildings  for  schools  and  necessary 
offices  for  school  boards  and  district  school  superintendents  wherever  public  buildings  In 
the  control  of  said  municipality  are  available  for  such  purposes.  Wherever  possible,  the 
municipality  shall  construct  public  school  buildings  erected  and  furnished  according  to 
plans  authorized  by  the  commissioner  of  education  and  suitable  for  graded  schools. 
Where  the  municipality  provides  such  building,  additional  teachers  sufficient  for  six 
grades  will  be  furnished  as  needed. 

Sec.  59.  From  the  school  funds  at  their  disposal  the  school  boards  shall  pay  the  house 
rent  of  teachers.  The  school  boards  shall  make  a  cash  allowance  to  teachers  for  house 
rent  as  follows :  For  rural  teachers,  not  less  than  three  dollars  per  month  and  not  more 
than  eight  dollars  per  month  for  each  and  every  school  month  In  which  the  teacher  Is 
actually  engaged ;  graded,  principal,  and  special  teachers,  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  fifteen  dollars  per  month  for  each  and  every  school  month  in  which  the 
teacher  is  actually  engaged.  Said  rent  of  [or]  allowance  shall  In  every  case  be  made  a 
part  of  the  contract  or  agreement  between  the  teacher,  the  school  board,  and  the  com- 
missioner of  education,  all  of  whom  shall  agree  to  the  rent  or  allowance  so  specified. 
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To  provide  the  school  boards  with  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness with  which  they  are  charged,  each  municipality  is  assessed  by  the  treas- 
urer of  Porto  Rico  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  general  revenue  act, 
so  that  about  one-fourth  of  all  local  revenues  are  paid  directly  to  the  school 
boards  for  school  purposes,  and  the  municipal  councils  may  and  sometimes  do 
increase  this  amount  by  levying  in  addition  a  special  school  tax  not  to  exceed 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  all  real  and  personal  property  In 
their  respective  districts. 

The  school  lx>ards  are  held  to  very  strict  accountability  for  all  funds  in  their 
hands,  and  their  accounts  are  rendered  on  forms  prescril)ed  by  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  commissioner. 

The  provisions  of  law  relating  to  teachers  and  to  scholarships  have  been 
quoted  already  in  other  sections  of  this  paper,  and  it  only  remains  in  order  to 
complete  our  reference  to  the  chief  provisions  of  the  codified  school  law  to 
say  that  it  provides  for  compulsory  attendance  after  a  pupil  is  once  enrolled  In 
a  public  school  and  gives  the  municipal  authorities  power  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  11  years  where  a  school 
exists  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  their  residence  and  is  not  full.  More 
stringent  compulsory-attendance  features  would  have  been  enacted  had  the 
school  accommodations  been  adequate. 

Section  61  of  the  codified  school  law  relates  to  the  district  superintendents  of 
schools  and  places  them  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  commissioner,  whose 
representative  they  are,  and  makes  them  ex  officio  members  of  the  school  boards 
in  their  respective  districts,  with  rights  of  participation  in  discussion  but  no 
right  to  vote.  The  school  boards  are  required  to  furnish  superintendents  with 
a  local  office. 

The  school  law  also  provides  for  the  annual  celebration  of  arl>or  day  on  the 
last  Friday  in  November. 

The  most  important  legislation  for  schools,  however,  is  not  that  to  be  found 
in  the  school  law,  but  rather  the  provision  for  schools  made  in  the  annual  ap- 
propriation bills. 

The  total  funds  available  for  school  administration,  including  all  expenses 
of  maintenance,  rent  of  school  buildings,  outlay  for  buildings  constructed  each 
year,  salaries  of  teachers,  and  administrative  expenses  of  the  insular  depart- 
ment of  education  have  been  $980,629.69,  $818,149.47,  $900,169.41  for  the  three 
fiscal  yeara  1901-2,  1902-3,  and  1903-4,  respectively.  The  sources  from  which 
these  amounts  were  derived  and  the  actual  expenditures  under  these  appropria- 
tions are  conveniently  summarized  in  the  following  tables : 

I.  General  summary  of  appropriations  and  expenditures,  department  of  educa- 
tion, for  the  years  1901-2,  1902-3,  and  1903-4, 


1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

Total  appropriations: 

From  insular  funds 

$525,420.00 
337,000.00 

481,686.08 
209.115.81 

118,209.69 

$665,147.14 
6103,086.37 

d679,716.18 
90,312.21 

149,916.96 

a  $657, 776. 60 
c  59, 810. 80 

de  619, 167. 43 
79,700.08 

182,683.11 

From  trust  fund  donated  by  United  States  aovernment. 
Total  expenditures: 

From  insular  funds 

From  trust  fund 

Total  expenditures  by  school  l>oard8  from  insular  funds 
not  included  in  above  appropriations,  but  exi>ended  un- 
der supervision  of  department  of  education 

"Including  appropriation  for  university  (Insular  Normal  School),  but  not  the  appro- 
priation for  the  San  Juan  Free  Library. 

*  Including  repayments  from  municipalities  amounting  to  f  585.87. 

•  Including  repayments  from  municipalities  amounting  to  $12,234.30. 

"  Including  expenditures  from  available  balances  from  appropriations  made  in  previous 
year. 

•Including  expenditures  for  the  university  (Insular  Normal  School),  but  not  for  the 
San  Juan  Free  Library. 
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II. — R^9umd  of  expenditures,  department  of  education,  for  fiscal  years  1901-2, 

1902S,   and  IBOS-Ji, 


1901-2. 


1902-3. 


190G-4. 


I.  QEMK&AL  EXPKN8I8. 

Office  of  commissioner: 

Salaries 

Contingent  expenses 

Text-books  and  school  supplies: 

Purchases 

Transportation 

Ck)mmon  schools: 

Salaries  of  teachers t 

Contingent  expenses  (school  furniture) 

Superintendents  of  schools: 

Salaries 

Contingent  expenses  (travel,  etc.) 

Teachers'  mstitutes  and  summer  normal  schools: 

Salaries 

Contingent  expenses 

High  and  graded  schools: 

Salaries 

Contingent  expenses : 

Normal  school: 

Salaries 

Contingent  expenses 

Model  and  practice  school,  salaries 

Library,  department  of  education: 

Books  and  apparatus 

Freight,  cataloguing,  incidentals 

Industrial  schools: 

Salaries 

Contingent  expenses 


t20, 
8, 


146.71 
707.02 


,272.69 
,771.69 


820, 

28, 

19, 
3, 


316.75 
885.82 


949.62 
858.55 


1,068.00 
602.85 


980.00 
071.70 


968.71 
732.26 


420.43 
732.58 


Total  of  expenditures 

Balances  transferred  in  accordance  with  special  laws: 

To  industrial  school  fund 

To  University  of  Porto  Rico 

Refunded  to  treasury  of  Porto  Rico 


464,478.67 
40,521.83 


Total  of  appropriations. 


505,000.00 


n.  SPECIAL  TRUCT  FUNDS  AND  SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

University  of  Porto  Rlco  (total  appropriation,  $21,440): 

Salaries,  normal  department 

Contingent  expenses >. ^..., 

General  expenses , 

School  extension: 

Trust  funds  available  for  construction  of  schoolhouses, 
Expended  during  fiscal  year 

Education  of  Porto  Rican  students  in  the  States  (annual 
appropriation,  $15,000) :  . 
Expended  in  fiscal  year 

Education  of   Porto   Rican  students  in  insular   normal 
school  (appropriation  for  scholarships,  $5,460) : 
Expended 

Teachers*  pensions  paid  from  collections  from  municipali- 
ties 


337,000.00 
209,116.81 

15,000.00 


$28,811.40 
2,399.71 

89,635.87 
999.97 

389,191.75 
12,89L17 

25,010.27 
10,090.58 

2.580.80 

764.87 

23,757.75 
603.08 

11,296.87 
1,666.02 
1,081.00 

843.94 
31.62 


545,105.67 


2,661.47 


647,767.14 


231.129.56 
90,312.21 


14,864.64 


San  Juan  free  library 

Schools  for  training  nurses 

Industrial  schools,  equipment — transfer  of  balance  1901-2 
of  $40.521.33 

Common  schools,  equipment — refunds  from  school  boards. 


11,469.12  i\ 
412.16  if 
2,136.48 
70.93 


1,824.80 

2,130.71 
1,037.62 

1,6,677.54 


$27,775.80 
6,277.80 

29,936.82 
678.74 

397,597.50 
18,626.81 

22,282.42 
9,878.81 

6,879.17 
535.58 

81,567.25 
1,599.98 


(«) 


166.79 


17.839.78 
7.040.18 


577,026.98 


88,948.57 


615,976.60 


16,054.62 
1,876.80 
1,498.26 

200.628.16 
79,700.08 


14,010.0$ 

4,654.78 
2,965.20 

1,062.60 

3,678.14 
406.88 


a  See  university  appropriation. 


b  Now  under  separate  board  of  trustees. 


The  relation  which  these  figures  bear  to  the  total  appropriations  for  all 
governmental  expenses  vary  but  slightly  from  year  to  year.  Approximately 
25  per  cent  of  all  revenues,  both  insular  and  local,  have  been  voted  for  public 
education  in  Porto  Rlco  by  the  public  authorities,  representing  the  people,  at 
every  legislative  session  since  the  beginning  of  civil  government.  One  year  the 
proportion  reached  28  per  cent.  I  doubt  whether  a  similar  showing,  indicat- 
ing as  high  a  social  vjilue  set  on  public  education,  can  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States,  certainly  not  In  any  part  where  there  Is  as  gen- 
erally impoverished  a  condition  as  will  be  found  in  Porto  Uico.     Twice  or 
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thrioe  these  amouiits  would  Uave  been  williag^y  voted  for  this  purpose  had 
the  funds  l^een  available  or  the  resources  sufficient,  because  it  was  recognized 
that,  liberal  as  these  appropriations  are,  they  are  wholly  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  illiteracy  bequeatbed  by  the  past.  It  will  not  take  a  very  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  facts  to  conrince  the  American  peotde  that  we  have  in 
Porto  Bican  education  the  most  worthy  object  for  Federal  aid,  if  the  desire  to 
investigate  can  only  be  aroused. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  the  entire  school  system,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  common  schools,  but  also  the  special  schools,  such  as 
higli  schools,  normal,  and  industrial  schools,  is  vested  in  one  department,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  at  any  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  any  single  part  of 
the  system  per  pupil  enrolled.  We  might  talce  the  figures  in  Table  II  under 
general  expenses  and  divide  the  total  amounts  expended  each  year  by  the  total 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  and  also  by  the  total  average 
daily  attextdance,  and  we  would  get  approximately  the  per  capita  cost  of  the 
elementary  schools;  but  this  would  also  include  the  total  cost  of  supervision 
for  all  schools  and  cover  what  in  the  States  would  correspond  to  local  and 
l^tate  supervision  and  administrative  expenses.  Tiiese  figures,  however,  are 
as  follows: 


Year. 

Total  ex- 
penditnrcs. 

Total  en- 
rollment. 

Cost  per 
popU  en- 
rolled. 

AYCfage' 

daily  at- 
tend- 
ance. 

CJostper 
pupil  at^ 
tending. 

1901-2 

S4W,478.67 
546,106.67 
577,026.93 

59.096 

04, 080 

a  67, 683 

r.86 
8.51 
10.00 

80,160 
94,272 
39,928 

115.40 

M02-S.... - 

IS.  90 

1903-4 

14.45 

"  Averasre  for  three  terms,  while  for  previous  years  the  totals  are  carried  through  the 
year.    This  probably  more  than  accounts  for  falling  off. 

Even  malting  allowance  for  the  change  in  the  method  of  computing  the  sta- 
tistics of  enrolled  pupils,  there  has  probably  been  an  increase  In  the  average  cost 
per  pupil  enrolled  during  the  past  three  years,  but  a  considerable  decrease  ii\ 
the  average  cost  per  pupil  in  attendance,  which  is  probably  a  better  measure  of 
service  rendered.  There  has  been  unquestionably  an  improvement  in  the  equip- 
ment and  in  the  quality  of  teaching,  which  has  been  accomplished  in  part  only 
through  greater  outlay  in  expenditures.  It  may  be  possible  In  time  to  introduce 
economies  not  advisable  at  the  outset,  by  which  these  per  capita  costs  may  be 
decreased  somewhat  They  are  undoubtedly  too  high  now,  but  many  items  of 
expenditure  cost  more  in  the  Tropics  than  they  would  in  the  States,  and  this 
fact  must  be  reckoned  with  when  making  comparisons.  Perhaps  the  safest 
^dgment  is  that  of  the  Porto  Rican  people  themseKes,  who  almost  unan- 
imously testify,  in  spite  of  many  criticisms  of  particular  items,  that  the  general 
net  return  from  all  moneys  spent  on  education  has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 


XI.   THE    PREf3ENT   EDUCATIONAL    POLICY ^RESFLTS    OF    FIVE    TEARS THE 

OUTLOOK   FOR   THE   FUTURE. 

The  period  of  radical  experiments  on  a  large  scale  with  educational  measures 
in  Porto  Rico  may  be  said  to  be  over.  Some  of  tlie  work  is  still  in  an  experi- 
mental stage,  and  much  of  it  will  require  modifications  from  time  to  time  which 
further  experience  will  indicate.  There  are  still  new  conditions  to  be  met,  and 
many  educational  needs  for  which  there  are  no  available  funds.  The  free  public 
school  of  elementary  grade  has  been  established  In  every  part  of  the  island,  and 
the  emphasis  In  the  present  policy  has  been  and  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
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be  laid  on  strengthening,  improving,  and  increasing  in  number  the  primary 
schools  in  town  and  country.  In  the  town  schools  the  effort  will  be  made  to' 
introduce  practical  industrial  training,  both  for  its  educational  value  in  the 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye  and  for  its  utility  in  the  possible  development  of 
home  trade  and  skilled  hand  work.  In  both  town  and  rural  schools,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  latter,  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  arouse  a  grreater  interest  in 
agriculture  by  adapting  the  course  of  study  ta  the  needs  of  a  people  so  pre- 
dominantly agricultural. 

Every  effort  will  be  made,  as  It  has  been  made  in  the  past,  to  Increase  the 
financial  resources  of  the  schools.  With  school  accommodations  for  only  one 
child  in  five  of  school  age  in  the  population,  the  need  of  more  funds  to  increase 
the  number  of  schools  is  imperative,  unless  the  United  States  is  willing  to  have 
a  population  within  its  national  domain  eight-tenths  of  which  is  illiterate.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  expect  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  revenues  of 
the  island  can  be  devoted  to  education  than  is  given  at  present  With  increased 
prosperity  the  value  of  taxable  property  will  rise  gradually  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  which  Is  probably  as  high  as  a  safe  economic 
policy  will  permit,  will  yield  somewhat  larger  returns.  If  the  same  proportion 
is  devoted  to  education,  the  amounts  available  for  schools  will  be  a  little  larger 
from  year  to  year,  but  can  not  permit  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
more  than  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  school 
population.  This  will  leave  us  no  better  off  relatively  than  we  are  to-day.  The 
trust  funds  returned  by  the  United  States  Government  from  the  receipts  from 
Porto  Ricau  customs  are  now  practically  exhausted.  From  this  source  alone 
has  come  nearly  $500,000,  which  has  been  spent  in  the  construction  of  new 
schoolhouses.  This  work  should  go  on,  and  if  it  does.  It  will  have  to  be  a 
charge  on  insular  revenues  hereafter. 

Such  are  the  main  points  in  the  present  educational  policy.  They  can  not  fail 
to  suggest  many  difficulties  and  serious  problems  still  to  be  solved,  but  with  the 
foundations  already  laid  and  with  the  determination  to  go  ahead  on  the  part  of 
a  people  ambitious  for  education,  a  solution  must  be  found  for  the  financial 
necessities  of  the  case,  which  are  the  most  serious. 

The  results  already  obtained  are  most  encouraging.  The  new  commissioner, 
Doctor  Falkner,  has  reviewed  them  in  a  recent  article  entitled  "A  few  notable 
changes,"  published  in  a  special  number  of  The  Porto  Rico  School  Record, 
devoted  to  commemorating  the  fifth  year  of  the  establishment  of  civil  goven^- 
ment.  Perhaps  Doctor  Falkner  can  speak  of  these  changes  after  several  months' 
study  on  the  ground  more  impartially  than  those  who  took  part  in  most  of  the 
events  chronicled.     His  article  in  full  Is  as  follows : 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  American  occupation  has  been  one  of 
earnest  effort,  of  unremitting  labqr,  and  of  rapid  change  in  the  schools  of  the 
island.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  new  government  should  bring  with  It  educa- 
tional ideals  widely  different  from  those  of  Its  predecessor.  It  was  but  natural 
that  an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  create  here  educational  institutions 
which  should  embody  those  ideals.  In  such  a  conflict  of  ideals  it  could  not  be 
avoided  that  there  should  be  much  mutual  misunderstanding.  On  the  one  hand 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  new  administration  could  not  be  fully  understood 
by  those  to  whom  their  projects  and  actions  were  novel,  nor  could,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  merits  of  the  older  system  be  fully  comprehended  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration. At  times,  therefore,  the  actions  of  the  latter  may  have  been  deemed 
arbitrary,  unjust,  and  harsh.  But  this  is  an  inevitable  result  of  change.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  era  of  radical  change  has  been  completed,  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  an  era  of  quiet  development  upon  the  basis  already  gained. 

The  moment  may,  therefore,  be  considered  not  inopportune  for  a  survey  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  effected  and  a  statement  of  what  we  believe  the  pres- 
ent school  system  stands  for,  the  basic  principles  of  its  organization  and  life. 
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In  60  doing  we  can  not  fail  to  note  tlie  tremendous  difference  between  our  pres- 
ent system  and  tliat  formerly  in  vogue  in  the  Island.  These  changes  have  been 
realized  by  the  Initiative  of  the  department  of  education  crystallizing  into  law 
with  the  approval  of  the  legislature,  and  embodied,  in  fact,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  teachers  of  Porto  Rico.  Whatever  of  merit  in  these  changes  may  be 
due  to  the  department  is  so  largely  the  work  of  my  distinguished  predecessors 
that  I  may  not  improperly  comment  upon  it  All  change  is  not  progress,  but  I 
should  be  faithless  to  my  trust  did  I  not  believe  with  wholly  unwavering  con- 
viction that  the  work  of  the  past  few  years  had  been  upward  and  onward.  It 
may  well  be  that,  in  seeking  to  summarize  the  changes  which  have  occurred,  my 
words  may  seem  laudatory  beyond  the  proprieties.  But  as  we  may  rejoice  in 
the  present  and  build  high  hopes  for  the  future,  and  yet  hold  in  honor  the  steps 
by  which  we  have  attained  our  present  position,  so  we  might  extol  the  present 
with  its  larger  opportunities  without  ginidging  its  meed  of  praise  to  the  more 
restricted  efforts  of  an  earlier  day.  Yet  it  is  not  my  purpose  or  function  to 
laud  and  magnify,  but  merely  to  recount 

So  radical  have  been  the  changes  in  the  educational  system  that  to  recount 
them  all  would  be  to  repeat  here  the  successive  reports  of  the  commissioners  of 
education  since  the  change  of  government  Many  aspects  of  our  school  system 
will  be  treated  In  this  Journal  at  length,  and  at  this  point  we  can  do  no  more 
than  call  attention  to  some  of  the  many  changes  which,  in  our  Judgment,  are 
most  significant  and  most  indicative  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  transformation 
which  has  been  effected.  Briefly,  then,  the  changes  to  which  we  would  espe- 
cially direct  attention  are  the  following : 

1.  Schools  have  been  increased  in  number.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ob- 
tain precise  information  with  regard  to  the  number  of  schools  in  existence 
Under  the  old  r(jgime.  or  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  actually  attending 
such  schools.  According  to  the  best  information  which  we  have  there  were  in 
1898,  before  the  American  occupation,  about  500  schools  in  the  island,  attended 
by  22,000  children.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion there  were  over  1,000  schools  in  operation  In  1903-4,  with  61,000  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  of 
41,798.  Both  the  number  of  schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  have  doubled 
since  1898  on  the  basis  of  these  facts.  The  showing  Is  really  better  than  Is 
apparent  on  the  face  of  It,  since  in  the  earlier  period  the  records  were  negli- 
gently kept,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  of  the  schools  re- 
ported were  In  actual  operation  and  how  many  had  a  merely  nominal  existence. 

Considered  merely  in  its  quantitative  aspects,  the  significance  of  this  advance 
can  not  be  overestimated.  It  means  not  only  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
children  has  been  reached  by  the  school  system  than  heretofore,  but  It  means 
also  that  the  school  has  been  carried  into  regions  before  unknown.  There  Is 
many  a  rural  barrio  where  the  school  is  now  a  daily  part  In  the  life  of  the 
people  which  was  utterly  Ignorant  of  such  an  institution  before  the  advent  of 
the  American  Government.  In  the  slow  process  of  time  such  changed  conditions 
will  be  refiected  in  the  higher  Intellectual  standing  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  as  revealed  by  the  census  of  1899  will  be 
considerably  reduced  when  the  children  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
public  schools  of  Porto  Rico  shall  have  arrived  at  man's  estate. 

Important  as  the  work  Is  which  has  been  accomplished.  It  is,  after  all,  only 
the  beginning,  and  the  task  which  lies  before  our  people  is  still  enormous,  nor 
should  It  be  forgotten  that  the  task  which  has  been  traversed  is,  after  all,  the 
easiest  portion  of  the  way.  The  schools  have  been  able  to  secure  this  wonder- 
ful development  because  they  have  been  offered  freely  to  a  people  hungry  for 
education.  But  as  the  years  advance  it  will  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  classes 
of  the  population  who  by  their  position  and  disposition  are  less  favorably  dis- 
posed to  the  spread  of  education,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  in  future  years  will  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  in  the  past  It 
remains  none  the  less  the  duty  of  all  who  are  associated  with  the  work  of  edu- 
cation to  press  forward  with  all  energy  toward  the  day  when  every  child  in 
Porto  Rico  will  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  schools  of  the  island  and  will  be 
required  to  do  so. 

2.  Schools  are  now  entirely  free.  No  pupil  who  attends  a  public  school  sup- 
ported by  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  his  instruction, 
nor  Is  any  teacher  permitted  to  receive  any  fees  for  his  work.  Under  the  former 
rule  of  the  island  the  public  schools  presented  a  curious  mixture*  of  the  public 
and  private  institution.    While  they  were  nominally  free  to  all,  teachers  were 
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penaitted  to  taice  in  prirate  p^^tim  wbo  paid  directly  to  tbe  teadier.  Tke 
tendeney  (rf  socfa  a  system  was  to  make  in  the  s<^oolroom  vndesiraUe  claM 
diatioctSoBB  and  to  direct  the  energies  asd  atteotioB  of  tbe  teadiera  whoUy  to 
the  children  whose  parents  paid  especially  for  tii^r  instruction.  It  is  car- 
rently  reported  that  about  one-third  of  the  children  paid  for  their  schoolias, 
and  we  may  he  pardoned  in  the  belief  that  such  pupils  received  a  0ood  deal 
more  tlian  one-third  of  tite  instruction  imparted. 

The  question  inyoived  in  this  apparently  simple  matter  goes  down  to  the  very 
root  of  the  tlieory  of  government.  If  edacation  is  a  matter  of  purely  indi- 
vidual cMicem,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  paid  for  directly  by  the 
persons  concerned,  and  the  services  of  the  schoolmaster  porcdiased  like  other 
services.  If,  however,  education  is  a  public  duty,  to  be  brought  to  the  reach 
of  all,  and  in  which  all  should  participate  not  for  personal  advantage  only  but 
for  the  public  welfare,  then  it  should  be  wholly  a  public  charge  and  shoukl 
cost  nothing  directly  to  those  who  participate  in  it 

The  free  public  school,  as  we  understand  it,  is  one  open  <m  equal  terms  to  aM 
and  without  pecuniary  burden  to  any.  This  absence  ot  pecimiaj^  burden,  which 
to  our  manner  of  thinking  is  the  fundamental  character  of  the  free  school, 
extends  to  the  supply  of  text-books  and  supplies  which  are  loaned  or  furnished 
to  the  pupils  without  charge. 

3.  It  has  Improved  school  methods.  In  the  former  system  of  instruction, 
memory  was  the  ))rincipal  faculty  which  was  enc<mraged  by  the  teaser.  Text- 
books, so  far  as  tbey  were  in  use,  consisted  of  questions  and  answers,  and  the 
pupil  was  Judged  most  proficient  whose  answers  showed  the  fewest  mistakes. 
This  has  all  been  done  away  with,  and  tlie  pupil  is  encouraged  so  far  as  his 
capacity  goes  to  think  for  himself  ratiier  than  repeat  like  a  parrot  the  thoughts 
of  others. 

To  accomplish  this  result  there  has  been  an  absolute  change  in  the  text- 
books in  use  in  our  schools.  Not  only  are  the  books  better,  being  based  ail  ot 
them  upon  texts  of  wide  circulation  in  the  United  States,  but  there  are  also 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  schools.  It  was  the  frequent  complaint  of 
former  times  that  the  local  authorities  charged  wih  providing  text-books  were 
parsimonious  in  their  expenditures,  and  that  in  tbe  majority  of  schools  tbs 
number  of  -books  supplied  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs.  This  improve- 
ment of  the  method  and  equipment  means  a  great  educational  gain^  as  it  per- 
mits a  more  Intensive  work,  and  insures  that  the  time  spent  in  the  schoolroom 
is  employed  to  tbe  profit  of  the  child,  and  that  progress  in  real  attainment  is 
Inuch  more  rapid  than  it  could  be  under  the  system,  or  lack  of  system,  which 
prevailed  before. 

4.  It  has  improved  the  school  buildings.  Before  the  American  occupation 
there  were  no  buildings  exyn-essly  erected  for  school  purposes.  In  general  it 
can  be  said  that  the  schoolhouse  was  the  home  of  the  school-teacher  and  his 
attention  to  his  pupils  was  interfered  with  by  the  cares  and  necessities  of 
family  life.  While  it  was  supposed  that  the  local  authorities  furnished  the 
equipment  of  the  schools,  this  was  only  partially  the  case,  and  in  many  cases 
the  teacher  had  to  do  it  from  his  own  resources. 

Since  the  American  occupation  there  Is  hardly  a  town  of  considerable  slae 
in  tlje  island  which  does  not  possess  a  school  building  erected  by  the  depart- 
ment of  education  and  specially  designed  for  school  needs.  If  these  buildings 
are  not  always  as  good  as  they  might  be,  they  are  none  the  less  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  former  schools  or  even  to  those  now  rented  in  many  localities 
for  school  purposes.  Some  of  the  more  recent  buildings  erected  by  the  depart- 
ment are  In  every  sense  worthy  of  praise  and  are  a  source  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction to  the  communities  in  which  tliey  have  been  established.  Whatever 
criticisms  may  have  been  made  with  respect  to  some  of  the  school  buiidings,  it 
should  be  kept  In  mind  that  they  do  not  refer  to  tlie  schoolrooms,  the  quarters 
in  which  the  children  actually  spend  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time,  and  which 
leave  little  to  be  desired. 

The  graded  school  buildings  erected  by  the  department  and  a  smaller  number 
of  rural  scliools  which  have  been  built  by  it,  have  causied  a  marked  liiiprove- 
ment,  at  least  in  the  equipment,  in  tbe  rented  buildings.  In  many  cases  school 
boards  have  provided  such  buildings  with  a  thoroughly  modern  equipment  in 
deslcs  and  blackboards,  which  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the  older  conditions. 
Even  where  the  lack  of  necessary  resources  has  prevented  the  new  equipment, 
much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  provision  that  no  part  of  any  building  used 
f6r  a  school  should  be  occupied  for  dwelling  purposes.     Buildings  constructed 
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as  warehonaes,  stores,  or  dwellings  and  converted  into  schools  are  never  as 
thoroughly  satisfactory  as  buildings  which  are  erected  In  the  first  instance  for 
educational  purposes,  but  It  must  be  recognized  that  often  such  buildings  must 
be  used.  There  is  great  latitude  in  the  choice,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  choice  is  made  with  greater  care  and  wisdom  than  in  former  years. 

5.  It  has  improved  the  position  of  teachers.  Under  the  old  regime  teachers 
were  appointed  by  the  general  government  and  were  paid  for  their  services 
by  the  local  government.  In  this  arrangement  there  was  the  germ  of  difficulty, 
of  which  the  teacher  was  the  unfortunate  victim  when  disagreements  arose 
bet^'een  the  centra]  and  the  local  governments.  It  is  known  that  salaries  were 
paid  very  irregularly  and  oftentimes  not  at  all.  This  forced  the  teacher  to  rely 
for  his  subsistence  wherever  possible  upon  the  pay  pupils  whom  he  received  in 
his  school  and  forced  him  to  give  his  attention  primarily  to  this  class,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  those  who  were  unable  to  make  a  special  payment  for  their 
education. 

Under  the  present  system  the  teacher  is  appointed  by  the  local  authorities 
and  paid  by  the  central  government.  He  Is  no  longer  the  victim  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  local  revenues,  and  receives  his  remuneration  promptly  when  it 
becomes  due.  He  Is  thus  removed  from  the  anxieties  which  formerly  pressed 
him  with  regard  to  the  dally  affairs  of  life.  He  knows  what  his  Income  is  and 
when  he  will  receive  his  salary,  and  can  regulate  his  expenditures  in  such  a 
way  that  the  vicissitudes  of  his  private  affairs  do  not  divert  his  attention  from 
his  professional  duties.  Being  secure  in  the  possession  of  a  regular  income,  he 
can  apply  himself  with  greater  i>eace  of  mind  and  with  better  effect  to  his  daily 
duties.  It  is  doubtless  In  large  measure  due  to  this  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
former  teachers  of  the  island  have  successfully  confronted  the  trying  ordeal  of 
adapting  tliemselves  to  the  many  changes  which  have  been  Introduced  In  the 
school  work  since  the  American  occupation. 

6,  It  has  established  an  effective  system  of  superintendence.  Before  the 
American  occupation  schools  were  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, and  in  addition  thereto  enjoyed  the  inspection  throughout  the  island 
of  2  insi^ectors.  This  nunil)er  has  been  Increased  to  19.  The  districts  have 
been  made  much  smaller,  and  the  superintendent  is  brought  into  direct  and 
frequent  contact  with  all  of  his  teachers. 

This  change  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  of  the  teachers,  and  of 
the  educational  system  generally.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  schools,  it  keeps 
an  effective  supervision  and  check  over  the  work  of  the  teachers.  It  permits 
the  early  correction  of  faults  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  and  it  preserves  a  strict 
watch  over  the  progress  of  education  in  every  district.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  teachers,  this  system  makes  their  work  known  to  the  authorities;  it 
gives  to  the  diligent  and  aspiring  teacher  an  opportunity  to  make  his  merits 
known.  It  gives  to  all  an  aid  and  counsel  in  the  conduct  of  their  schools  and 
enables  them  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  their  profession  by  reference  to  the 
advice  of  the  superior  officer.  The  rural  teacher  especially  is  isolated.  He 
needs  the  assistance  of  the  superintendent  in  his  work. 

The  superintendent  in  his  double  relations  with  the  teachers  on  one  hand 
and  with  the  department  on  the  other  is  the  keystone  of  the  educational  arch, 
the  fundamental  unit  in  the  administrative  system. 

In  the  foregoing  are  briefly  noted  a  few  of  the  important  changes  In  our 
educational  system  which  differentiate  It  from  Its  predecessor.  They  are  the 
result  of  an  earnest  effort  for  the  l)etterment  of  educational  conditions  in  the 
island.  They  have  been  Introduced  not  at  once,  but  step  by  step,  and  It  is  only 
when  we  review  the  whole  course  of  the  last  seven  years  that  we  fully  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  of  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  Many  of  them, 
it  Is  true,  were  effected  at  the  very  start  of  the  new  government,  but  it  has 
required  some  years  to  put  them  into  effective  practice.  In  this  work  there  has 
at  times  been  criticism  of  details,  but  we  believe  that  there  has  been  a  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  general  results  obtained.  As  before  suggested,  the  future 
may  Involve  no  such  radical  steps  as  have  marked  the  past,  but  the  success  of 
the  educational  work  In  Porto  Rico  will  depend  no  less  than  before  upon  the 
disiK)sition  of  all  concerned  to  work  together  for  the  common  good. 

Tlie  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright  in  the  light  of  the  faithful  service  of 
teachers,  superintendents,  and  officials  who  are  toiling  patiently  and  uncom- 
plainingly with  the  meager  resources  of  the  present.  They  have  accomplished 
much,  and  I  can  not  do  more  than  bear  witness  to  what  I  saw  during  nearly 
three  years  while  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  them.     I  know  something 
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of  the  self-sacrlflclng  work  done  In  our  best  schools  In  the  States,  and  I  can 
say  without  reserve  of  any  kind  that  the  Joint  work  of  Porto  Rican  and 
American  teachers  and  superintendents,  together  with  those  associated  with 
them,  is  not  excelled  anywhere,  In  my  Judgment,  for  devotion  to  a  cause,  for 
unflagging  Industry,  and  for  adaptation  of  the  means  at  hand  to  the  end  to  be 
attained. 

Again  I  say  that  when  the  American  people  understand  the  Porto  Rlcan 
problem  the  necessary  means  will  be  forthcoming  from  both  the  public  and 
private  purse  to  maintain  an  adequate  and  comprehensive  system  of  public  edu- 
cation suited  to  the  special  needs  of  all  the  people.  It  Is  the  best  paying  invest- 
ment that  can  be  made  to  help  create  the  Institutions  upon  which  self-govern- 
ment depends. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  following  Information  has  been  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
general  superintendent  of  education  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  David  P.  Bar- 
rows, dated  September,  1904.  The  extracts  have  been  selected  with  a  view 
to  showing  the  growth  and  tendency  of  the  American  influence  In  education 
in  the  islands. 

The  total  of  money  expended  by  the  insular  government  for  all  purposes 
since  1901  is  as  follows: 

1901 $G,  100,453.57 

1902 7,  657, 002.  85 

1903 10,609, 186. 13 

1904 11, 152, 139. 19 

The  amounts  expended  by  the  insular  government  for  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion in  these  four  fiscal  years  have  been  as  follows :  ^ 

1901  _<^ $233, 411 

1902 1, 194, 381 

1903 1, 400,  563 

1904 1, 244, 096 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  maximum  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended for  the  bureau  of  education  was  in  the  year  1903.  In  the  past  year 
the  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  conducted  with  the  reduced  expense  of 
$156,467.  In  the  year  1902  the  expense  for  the  bureau  of  education  amounted 
to  16  per  cent  of  the  total  expeudltures  of  the  government,  in  1903  to  13.5 
per  cent,  and  In  1904  to  11.2  per  cent 

Of  the  total  amount  exi)ended  for  public  instruction  since  July,  1901 
($3,839,040),  about  two-thirds  has  been  expended  for  the  salaries  of  American 
teachers  and  superintendents.  About  $890,000  has  been  spent  for  schoolbooks 
and  school  supplies.  In  the  last  year  these  supplies  have  included  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  carpentry  tools,  iron-working  tools,  agricultural  implements, 
and  wood  and  iron  working  machinery  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
and  tool  work  In  the  different  school  divisions. 

The  appropriations  by  the  insular  government  for  the  bureau  of  education 
for  the  fiscal  year  1904-5  provide  for  public  Instruction  in  the  sum  of  $1,208,725. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  municipalities  for  schools  In  the  Christian 
provinces,  and  In  the  case  of  Albay,  Isabela,  Samar.  and  Mlsamls,  including  only 
teachers'  salaries,  was  $508,151.96.  Of  this  amount  the  city  of  Manila  expended 
$162,772.72,  or  32  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Out  of  this  amount  appropriated  for  the  support  of  its  schools  the  city  of 
Manila  expended  $136,976.08,  or  84  per  cent,  for  teachers'  salaries;  $23,057.81, 
or  14  per  cent,  for  the  rental  of  school  buildings,  and  $2,738.83,  or  2  per  cent,  for 
all  other  expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  school  expenditures  by  the  municipalities  the  provincial 
boards  In  33  provinces  have  made  provision,  by  appropriation  out  of  provincial 
funds,  for  the  establishment  of  provincial  high  schools.    The  appropriations 
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have,  In  the  majority  of  cases,  been  very  moderate  and  In  most  cases  limited 
to  the  payment  of  rental  for  buildings,  Janitor  service,  and  incidentals.  The 
salaries  of  fell  American  teachers  and  all  educational  equipment  for  these 
provincial  high  schools,  which  includes  not  only  blackboards,  text-books,  ex- 
pendable school  supplies,  but  also  tools,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  machinery,  have 
been  supplied  by  the  bureau  of  education. 

Education  under  the  American  Government  commenced  with  primary  instruc- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  after  three  years  of  organized  effort,  the  instruction 
continues  to  be  almost  entirely  primary.  The  aim  has  been  and  still  is  to 
place  the  elements  of  an  EBgHsh  edacatloa  witbin  the  reach  of  children  of 
every  social  class  in  every  municipality  and  every  hamlet  of  the  archipelago. 

During  the  past  year  a  course  of  study  has  been  prescribed  for  these  primary 
schools  by  the  general  superintendent  It  covers  but  three  years  of  instruc- 
tion, which  include  three  in  the  English  language,  two  in  arithmetic,  prefaced 
in  the  first  year  by  easy  numi)er  work,  and  one  year  In  elementary  geography. 
In  addition  to  these  subjects  provision  Is  also  made  for  singing  and  drawing, 
for  both  of  which  the  Filipino  has  unusual  endowment;  for  handiwork,  con- 
sisting of  school  gardening  and  simple  tool  work  for  the  boys,  sewing  and  ele- 
mentary housekeeping  for  the  girls;  for  physical  exercise;  and  for  the  train- 
ing of  character.  These  three  years  of  primary  instruction  must  necessarily 
appear  meager  and  Inadequate  to  moet  educators.  It  should  be  undentood, 
however,  that  the  primary  course  of  three  years  does  not  lead  diroctly  to  the 
various  secondary  courses  which  are  offered  at  the  provincial  high  schools. 
An  intermediate  course  of  three  years  Is  taught  In  all  high  schools  and  at 
many  of  the  larger  municipal  schools,  the  plan  being  to  have  the  central 
municipal  schools  ultimately  devote  their  attention  to  this  intermediate  coarse 
and  to  have  all  primary  work  done  in  the  barrio  schools,  which  will  l>e  located 
in  every  one  of  the  hamlets  of  which  a  Philippine  pueblo  or  municipality  is 
comiKMsed. 

The  main  reason  for  making  the  primary  eotirse  so  brief  is  the  need  for  a 
plan  of  study,  fairly  conii)lete  though  very  simple,  which  can  be  taught  wholly 
by  Flllphio  teachers  and  which,  within  a  reasonable  time,  can  be  given  to  all. 
In  fixing  upon  so  brief  and  simple  a  course,  consideration  was  also  given  to  the 
following  circumstances : 

The  training  and  attainments  of  the  Filipino  teachers  are  very  limited. 
Few  of  them  have. had  more  than  three  years  of  instruction  in  English,  and 
many  of  these  had  no  previous  education.  Some  years  must  pass  during  Vhich 
the  Filipino  teacher  will  continue  to  receive  constant  training  and  assistance 
before  he  will  be  competent  to  give  more  than  the  three  years  of  teaching 
which  have  been  prescribed.  It  Is  certain  that  the  primary  teaching  can  not 
be  done  by  American  teachers.  So  far  as  this  branch  of  infltruction  i»  con- 
cerned, the  American  teacher  at  the  present  time  is  wholly  occupied  with  the 
work  of  organization  and  supervision,  and  the  Filipino  teachers  are  doing  the 
actual  work  of  the  class  rooms. 

The  total  number  of  children  in  the  Philippines  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14 
is  reckoned  at  1,200,000.  The  primary  course  aims  to  give  the  Imre  essentials 
of  a  primary  education,  and  it  aims  to  give  this  to  every  child  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  14.  These  age  limits,  however,  allow  for  a  period  of  nine  years  in 
which  to  give  three  years  of  instruction  and  permit  us  to  divide  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  by  3  when  we  come  to  fix  upon  the  measure  of 
equipment  necessary  to  meet  the  ends  in  view;  ttmt  is,  if  there  are  sufficient 
Bcboolhouses,  school-teachers,  scIk>oI  furniture,  and  8chooil>ook3  to  give  continu- 
ous Instruction  to  400,000  children.  It  will  he  possible  to  give  every  child  three 
years  of  primary  instruction  during  the  nine  years  between  G  and  14.  The  at- 
tendance of  400.000  children  in  the  primary  schools  is  the  standard  toward 
which  the  bureau  of  education  is  aiming,  and  if  it  can  reach  this  standard  and 
maintain  it  for  a  period  of  ten  years  tliere  will  be,  broadly  speaking,  no  Illit- 
erate youth  among  the  Filipino  people,  Ivut  the  entire  coming  generation  will 
be  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  and  fluency;  will  be  able  to  make  ordinary  arithmetical  calculations, 
including  those  operations  which  are  used  in  ordinary  business;  will  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Philippines  and  of  the  continents  and 
countries  of  the  world ;  and,  it  is  believed,  will  have  received  a  very  beneficial 
influence  upon  their  characters  during  tlie  formative  period. 

The  past  year  has  shown  a  notiible  advance  toward  the  attainmwit  of  this 
standard  of  primary  instruction.  In  the  month  of  September,  1903,  a  very  close 
approximation  of  the  public  school  enrollment  was  made  by  the  division  super- 
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iutendents,  amounting  to  182,202  pupils  for  the  whole  archipelago,  about  6,000 
of  these  being  of  intermediate  grada  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  last 
March  this  figure  had  risen  to  227,600.  The  school  returns  for  the  month  of 
July,  1904,  showed  that  there  were  actually  enrolled  263,074.  In  considering 
this  last  enrollment  report  it  should  be  noted  that  at  the  time  it  was  made  the 
schools  had  Just  opened  after  the  long  vacation ;  it  was  during  the  rainy  season 
and  the  time  of  rice  planting,  in  which  many  children  are  necessarily  em- 
ployed. Reports  subsequent  to  the  1st  of  August  have  not  been  received  in 
full,  but  from  those  provinces  from  which  returns  are  in  there  is  in  every  case 
a  still  larger  gain,  and  the  probability  is  that  when  the  drier  and  cooler  months 
of  October  and  November  come,  and  the  labor  of  the  children  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary in  cultivation,  the  total  number  in  primary  schools  will  reach  300,000  of 
both  sexes. 

This  increase  in  public  school  attendance  of  the  past  twelve  months  is  due 
very  largely  to  the  spontaneous  growth  of  interest  hi  public  instruction  among 
Filipinos  of  all  classes.  The  American  schools  passed  the  experimental  stage 
over  a  year  ago.  The  Ajnerican  teachers  have  fully  won  their  place  in  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  native  population.  The  period  of  war  with 
its  enmities,  suspicions,  and  social  disorganization  is  past,  and  the  time  is  ripe 
for  meeting  without  hindrance  the  ambitious  desires  of  the  entire  Filipino  race 
for  American  education.  To  meet  the  increased  demand  for  schools  during 
the  past  year,  a  system  of  school  districts  has  been  organized,  each  in  charge 
of  an  American  supervising  teacher.  These  districts  usually  embrace  a  single 
municipality,  but  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  American 
teachers,  they  include  two  or  three.  The  population  of  a  district  varies  from 
5y000  and  6,000  to  as  many  as  40,000  souls. 

These  district  supervisors  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  In  riding 
about  from  barrio  to  barrio,  organizing  the  small  hamlet  schools,  and,  after  they 
are  once  organized,  visiting  them  regularly  and  assisting  the  native  teacher  in 
his  work  of  instruction.  Wherever  possible  at  least  once  a  day  all  the  Filipino 
teachers  gather  at  the  central  sehoolhouse  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  instruction  under  the  American  teacher. 

For  the  administration  of  public  instruction  in  the  629  municipalities  where 
schools  are  organized  and  In  which,  as  stated  above,  there  are  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  children  In  attendance,  the  bureau  of  education  has  (September 
15)  a  force  of  700  American  teachers  regularly  employed  and  on  duty  and  49 
American  teachers  who  are  temporary  appointeea  There  are  47  teachers  on 
leave  in  the  United  States  whose  early  return  is  expected  and  40  more  under  ap- 
pointment who  have  not  yet  reached  the  Philippines.  There  are  294  Filipino 
teachers  appointed  as  a  result  of  civil-service  examination  and  paid  by  the 
bureau  of  education,  and,  in  additi<m,  3,195  Filipino  teachers  appointed  by 
division  superintendents  and  i)aid  out  of  local  municipal  funds.  For  the 
Filipino  teachers  actually  engaged  in  class-room  instruction  there  is  an  average 
of  over  70  pupils  to  the  teacher,  an  unfortunately  large  number  when  other 
conditions  are  excellent  and  esi)ecially  so  when  the  poor  housing,  inadequate 
school  furniture,  and  the  still  limited  training  of  the  Filipino  teacher  are  tal^en 
into  consideration. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  numt>er,  sex,  and  average  monthly  salary 
of  Filipino  teachers  for  twelve  months  per  year : 

Filipino  teachers : 

Male 2,080 

Female ___ 1,054 

Total 3, 134 

Average  salary : 

Male  ..^ $10.  38 

Femalo 10.50 

Average 10.31 

Amount  exi>euded  for  salaries  : 

Male 255,  010.  03 

Female 132,745.47 

Total 388,  604.  50 
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The  number  of  teachers  employed  In  the  public  schools  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  at  the  end  of  Spanish  rule,  according  to  the  **GuIa  de  FUIpInas"  for 
1898,  was  2,167,  Including  both  men  and  women.  This  figure  appears  to  be  a 
purely  formal  estimate  of  the  Spanish  Government.  It  is  identical  for  each 
year  from  1805  to  1808,  and  was  evidently  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Spanish 
plan  contemplated  a  "  maestro  "  and  a  "  maestra  "  for  each  of  the  thousand  or 
more  pueblos.  Nevertheless  this  plan  was  actually  almost  realized,  and  this 
figure  must  be  approximately  accurate.  The  education  possessed  by  these 
teachers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  was  almost  without  any  value  under  the 
system  of  public  Instruction  Introduced  with  American  occupation.  Many  of 
them  also  were  past  middle  life  and  naturally  found  extreme  difficulty  in 
acquiring  a  new  tongue  and  radically  changing  the  methods  of  Instruction.  The 
present  number  of  teachers  derived  from  the  class  who  were  teaching  the 
Spanish  schools  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  is  very  small.o 

The  great  majority  of  Filipino  teachers  have  received  most  of  their  educa- 
tion and  all  their  training  as  teachers  from  American  Instructors.  In  the 
beginning  the  process  of  making  Filipino  teachers  was  exceedingly  radical. 
Bright,  Intelligent  young  men  and  women  were  selected  and  organized  In  a 
teachers*  class.  Many  of  them,  after  only  a  few  months  of  English  Instruction, 
commenced  teaching  their  pupils  with  an  English  chart  and  an  English  primer. 
Not  only  were  they  entirely  Ignorant  of  English  in  the  beginning,  but  their 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history 
was  also  very  small.  In  their  own  Instruction  by  the  American  teacher  they 
could  be  kept  but  little  In  advance  of  the  pupils  In  their  classes.  Frequently 
the  teacher  taught  one  week  what  he  himself  had  acquired  only  the  week  pre- 
ceding. Such  a  system  of  instruction,  to  be  of  any  value  at  all,  naturally  had 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  constant  assistance,  supervision,  and  Instruction  of 
the  American  teacher.  Surprising  to  say,  the  Filipino  teacher  under  this 
method  has  made  progress  far  In  advance  of  anything  that  could  have  been 
anticipated.  Many  of  those  new  employed  are  very  fair  Instructors  In  the 
subjects  falling  within  the  primary  course.  They  have  developed  well  as  dis- 
ciplinarians. Schoolrooms  In  charge  of  Filipino  teachers  are  now  almost  In- 
variably quiet  and  well  ordered.  The  dally  programme  Is  carried  through  on 
time  and  successfully.  What  perhaps  is  more  gratifying  than  anything  else  Is 
the  reliability  and  fidelity  they  show  to  their  work  and  their  Increasing  pro- 
fessional pride. 

In  addition  to  the  dally  Instruction  given  by  the  resident  American  teacher, 
the  teachers  of  each  province  or  school  division  have  been  gathered  together  at 
least  once  a  year  for  a  period  of  from  four  to  eight  weeks  in  a  normal  Insti- 
tute These  Institutes,  the  first  of  which  was  held  In  Manila  In  April  and  May, 
1901,  have  been  productive  of  excellent  results.  Instruction  has  followed  not 
only  the  ordinary  branches — English,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  civics,  and 
science  studies — but  a  large  amount  of  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  methods. 
The  simplest  matters  of  class  and  school  organization  and  conduct  had  to  be 
explained  and  Illustrated.  The  method  of  presenting  the  subject,  teaching  with 
the  use  of  objects,  the  conduct  of  English  conversation,  etc.,  have  been  ex- 
plained with  great  care  and  the  teachers  drilled  in  these  methods.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  Filipino  teachers  have  left  these  Institutes  with  new  con- 
ceptions of  school  management  and  of  teaching,  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  with 
the  assured  feeling  that  the  government  was  seeking  to  raise  their  efficiency  and 
value.  Year  by  year  the  results  have  told  In  raising  the  quality  of  primary 
instruction. 

Primary  Instruction,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  schools,  Is  now  con- 
ducted entirely  in  the  English  language.  More  than  this,  the  conversation  of 
the  class  room  Is  In  English.  The  Filipino  teacher  has  been  carefully  in- 
structed to  address  even  the  smallest  pupil  in  short  English  sentences,  discard- 
ing almost  entirely  the  use  of  the  native  dialect  from  the  beginning.  In  order 
to  familiarize  the  child  Immediately  with  spoken  English.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  Filipino  child,  who  Is  an  exceedingly  apt  learner  and  i)ossesses 
natural  ability  In  the  acquisition  of  languages.  Is  making  progress  that  is 
almost  marvelous. 

In  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1004-5  the  number  of  American 
teachers  Is  fixed  at  803,  Including  a  superintendent  for  the  Philippine  Normal 

*•  Reffulatlons  povernlnK  the  teaching  force  have  been  made  more  definite  and  satis- 
factory by  reason  of  having  been  made  a  part  of  the  general  civil-service  rules  governing 
Insular  employment.  This  Important  step  became  effective  by  the  provisions  of  act  No. 
589  on  September  1,  1903. 
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School  and  a  superintendent  for  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 
The  compensation  provided  is  shown  by  the  following  schedule,  which  Can  not 
be  exceeded : 

Superintendent  normal   school -4^000 

Superintendent  school  of  arts  and  trades *  »^00 

3  teachers,  at  $2,000 6,000 

8  teachers,  at  $1,800 14,400 

10  teachers,  at  $1,600 16.000 

50  teachers,  at  $1,500 75, 000 

80  teachers,  at  $1,400 112,000 

60  teachers,  at  $1,300 78,000 

350  teachers,  at  $1,200 420,000 

50  teachers,  at  $1,100 55,000 

137  teachers,  at  $1,000 , 137,000 

113  teachers,  at  $900 101,700 

Total    (863) 1,020,500 

UNIFOBM    GOUBSES  OF  8TX7DT. 

In  accordance  with  his  legally  prescribed  duties,  the  general  superintendent, 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1904,  issued  prescribed  uniform  courses  of  instruction. 
Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  bulletin  upon  this  subject  (Bulletin  No.  7,  bureau 
of  education)  considerable  diversity  existed  in  all  school  work.  These  pre- 
scribed courses  are  for  primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary  schools. 

As  stated  above,  the  primary  course  is  taught  almost  entirely  by  Filipino 
teachers  under  American  supervision.  It  is  planned  to  have  this  primary 
course  taught  in  full  in  all  barrio  schools,  the  pupil  to  proceed  therefrom  to 
the  central  municipal  school  for  instruction  In  the  intermediate  course,  and 
thence  to  the  provincial  high  school  for  one  of  the  secondary  courses,  which 
aims  to  supply  him  with  a  profession  or  calling.  At  present,  however,  in  the 
majority  of  barrio  schools  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  two  years  of 
primary  instruction,  while  the  central  municipal  school  doing  intermediate 
work  Is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  provincial  high  schools  are 
giving  their  attention  in  the  current  year  almost  exclusively  to  Intermediate 
work.  This  condllon  is  indicative  of  the  careful  effort  that  is  l)eing  made  to 
grade  pupils  no  higher  than  is  warranted  by  their  facility  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing English. 

Emphaaia  upon  *'  science  studies." — Larger  place  is  given  to  science  work 
than  Is  usual  In  the  public  schools  of  America.  Training  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  supplies  the  place  in  the  Philippine  system  of  tlie  classical 
studies  of  American  school  programmes.  Time  is  gained  thereby  for  that  train- 
ing in  exact  methods  and  concrete  subject-matter  for  which  there  is  peculiar 
need. 

Another  difference  between  American  and  Philippine  educational  conditions 
may  be  noted  in  this  connection.  An  important  function  of  American  educa- 
tional institutions  had  lain  in  the  direction  of  modifying  the  strongly  mate- 
rialistic tendencies  of  American  life.  No  stimulus  has  been  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  national  tendency  toward  the  acquirement  of  material  benefits. 
Such  tendency  has  ever  been  an  Integral  part  of  the  environmental  conditions 
and  racial  temperament.  It  has  led  to  the  highest  material  advancement, 
while  the  academic  spirit  has  been  as  a  guard  against  the  stifling  of  the 
nonmaterial. 

IICFC  in  the  Philippines  the  demand  upon  the  academic  spirit  is  reversed. 
The  great  need  of  ITilipIno  national  life  is  precisely  in  the  direction  of  effort 
to  acquire  material  benefits.  The  graces  of  the  culture  studies  may  well 
await  later  lessons.  The  crying  need  now  Is  for  a  stimulus  which  environment 
and  racial  history  have  for  centuries  denied,  a  stimulus  to  "  practical "  activity. 
It  is  with  that  training  which  gives  the  most  tangible  benefits  that  our 
secondary  and  specialized  education  purposes  to  concern  itself.  Elementary 
training  of  such  character  is  given  under  the  "  science  studies,"  while  the  bulk 
of  the  work  in  the  secondary  courses  is  to  the  end  of  efficient  and  scientific 
conduction  of  various  industrial  activities. 

We  look  to  the  Japanese  for  illustration  of  very  much  that  is  helpful  In 
solving   Philippine  problems.     There  the   most  notable  educational    achieve- 
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ment  of  modem  times  has  been  effected.  They  have  shown  no  conseiratism 
in  the  worli  of  national  regeneration.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  their  educational  system.  In  it  we  find  a  remarkably  large  place  given  to 
thoe^^bjects  of  which  old  Japan  was  ignorant  and  in  ne^,  and  which  in 
an  i^^tional  scheme  may  be  grouped  as  '*  science  studies."  Under  this  cap- 
tion xne  Philippine  courses  of  instruction  prescribe  a  large  amount  of  work 
which  finds  its  subject-matter  in  those  things  which  most  closely  touch  the 
daily  life  of  the  Filipino  and  affect  his  economic  status. 

Education  in  the  Philippines  is  concerned  with  a  people  whose  lack  of  ex- 
actness, especially  in  their  mental  processes,  is  a  conspicuous  racial  fault.  The 
Filipino  has  an  instinctive  and  intense  reluctance  to  admit  ignorance.  This 
characteristic  has  often  earned  him  an  otherwise  undeserved  reputation  for 
uureliability  or  dishonesty.  He  fails  to  appreciate  the  desirability  of  accuracy. 
Training  In  science,  properly  given,  will  develop  a  new  respect  for  exactness 
and  a  conception  of  the  Inexpediency  of  misstatement,  proving  perhaps  a  better 
corrective  than  methods  which  meet  this  fault  by  more  direct  attack. 

The  plant  and  animal  studies  place  emphasis  upon  economic  values.  They 
give  to  all  students  information  fundamentally  related  to  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  agriculture  in  the  islands — information  which  is  more  expanded 
and  accompanied  by  practical  field  work  in  the  secondary  course  in  agricul- 
ture. Their  pedagogical  purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  induce  accurate 
first-hand  observation  and  reasoning  about  facts  observed.  Especial  difficulty 
lies  in  overcoming  the  tendency  of  the  Filipino  pupil  to  learn  merely  by  rote. 
The  science  studies  largely  eliminate  the  use  of  this  method  In  that  they  re- 
quire answers  as  the  fruit  of  reasoning  rather  than  of  memory.  Filipino  boys 
and  girls  are  quite  alike  In  their  enthusiasm  for  work  which  is  out  of  doors, 
away  from  the  printed  page,  and  concerns  things  which  they  can  handle, 
which  they  have  seen  every  day,  and  which  have  very  considerable  economic 
importance  for  them. 

SKOONUABT   SCHOOLS. 

After  what  has  been  previously  stated  it  will  be  understood  that  secondary 
instruction  is  only  beginning  with  the  current  school  year.  Schools  for  more 
advanced  instruction  than  that  provided  by  the  primary  course  were  intended 
also  to  provide  for  students  whose  greater  age  makes  them  reluctant  to  attend 
the  barrio  schools.  Legal  provision  was  made  for  these  institutions  in  act  No. 
372,  quoted  above.  Such  schools  have  been  organized  in  35  provinces,  with 
attendance  varying  from  75  to  500.  By  an  understanding  which  has  already 
been  suggested,  the  provincial  boards  are  expected  to  provide  by  rental  or 
construction  for  housing  of  these  schools,  while  the  bureau  of  education  sup- 
plies teachers  and  educational  equipment  This  arrangement  has  led  to  the 
designation  of  these  schools  for  higher  instruction  as  "provincial  schools'* — 
1.  e.,  schools  supported,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  provincial  govemmenta  This 
somewhat  ambiguous  expression  has  been  recently  modified  upon  the  forms  of 
the  bureau  into  "  provincial  high  school  a" 

The  course  in  literature,  history,  and  the  sciences  in  these  schools  will  com- 
pare with  the  American  high  school  course,  although  the  requisites  for  admis- 
sion are  less  difficult  and  several  courses  taught  In  American  high  schools  here 
receive  less  consideration.  This  will  be  most  noticeable  in  two  lines.  The 
first  is  the  classical  languages.  The  slight  attention  paid  to  Latin  and  the 
elimination  of  Greek  are  made  necessary  by  the  Importance  of  other  subjects 
which  must.  In  view  of  immediate  needs,  be  emphasized.  While  in  the  United 
States  we  depend.  In  our  training  of  the  youth,  upon  Latin  and  Greek  for 
giving  breadth  of  mind  and  depth  of  intellectual  and  moral  insight,  here  In  the 
Philippines  we  must  depend  upon  English  literature  for  these  same  purposes. 
It  Is  believed  that  English  is  adequate  to  impart  these  essentials  of  education, 
both  in  disciplinary  and  spiritual  aspects.  The  other  notable  difference  is  in 
the  teaching  of  higher  mathematics.  There  can  be  found  place  In  such  a  course 
as  this  for  hardly  more  than  the  briefest  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry. 
Advanced  work  in  these  branches.  In  trigonometry,  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics must  necessarily  be  left  to  be  pursued  in  special  courses  leading  up  to 
professional  training.  The  course  has  been  drawn  to  emphasize  the  subjects 
of  education  which  have  heretofore  been  much  neglected  in  the  Philippines, 
and  these  appear  to  be  literature,  history,  and  the  modern  sciences. 

This  course  will  doubtless  receive  modification  as  it  is  put  to  the  test  of 
actual  trial. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

School  buildings  which  were  erected  by  the  Spanish  Qovemment  are  still 
standing,  and  to  some  degree  serviceable,  in  at  least  374  mnnicipallties.  Their 
total  number  summarized  from  recent  reports  is  534.  These  bniidings,'ihongh 
nsnaily  snbstantialiy  buiit  of  stone  or  brick,  are  as  a  niie  pooriy  lighted  and 
seldom  of  a  type  that  conforms  to  good  schoolhouse  designs.  During  the  mili- 
tary occupation  many  of  these  buildings  were  occupied  as  army  storehouses  or 
offices.  In  some  cases  they  were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  war.  Others  have 
t)een  rendered  unfit  for  use  by  decay.  In  most  cases,  however,  where  the  ex- 
pense was  justified,  these  buildings  have  now  been  reconstructed  or  repaired. 

Building  has  been  exceedingly  expensive  in  the  islands  ever  since  the  Ameri- 
can occupation,  and,  while  less  so  now  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  five 
years,  is  still  costly.  Furthermore,  school  buildings  were  never  erected  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  numerous  hamlets  of  which  each  municipality  is  composed. 
The  public  school  building  was  always  located  on  the  plaza,  and  was  never 
built  large  enough  to  house  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  children  of  the  pueblo 
who  are  now  presenting  themselves  for  instruction. 

Thus  the  narrow  sites  or  poor  construction  of  the  Spanish  schoolhouses.  their 
inadequate  size  even  where  they  still  stand,  the  absence  of  buildings  in  the 
barrios,  and  the  fact  that  no  buildings  whatever  for  secondary  instruction 
were  erected  by  the  Spanish  Government  have  compelled  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion to  begin  practically  at  the  bottom  and  plan  an  entirely  new  system  of 
public  school  buildings  for  the  islands.  The  plan  adopted  contemplates  three 
kinds  of  school  buildings — the  barrio  school,  the  municipal  school,  and  the  group 
of  high  school  buildings. 

Turning  next  to  municipal  school  buildings,  reports  have  l>een  secured  from 
all  but  two  divisions  with  nearly  complete  data.  As  stated  above,  the  534  or 
more  buildings  left  by  the  Spanish  €k>vemment  have,  almost  without  exception, 
been  put  into  affair  condition  of  repair.  Roofs,  which  generally  were  destroyed 
during  the  progress  of  war,  have  been  replaced,  new  fioors  laid,  and  in  many 
cases  new  windows  and  doors  opened,  allowing  larger  admission  of  light  and  air. 

Under  American  rule  up  to  December,  1903,  there  had  been  constructed  309 
new  school  buildings.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  built  in  the  year  1903. 
These  figures  do  not  distinguish  l)etween  schoolhouses  built  of  stone  or  hard 
woods,  and  of  consequent  durability,  and  those  built  of  light  materials  with 
grass  or  nipa  thatched  roofs ;  but  about  40  are  of  the  former  class. 

A  comparatively  large  amount  of  school  building  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  seven  months  of  the  present  calendar  year.  Most  of  these  are  barrio 
schoolhouses,  built  of  hard-wood  frames,  nipa  or  grass  roofs,  bamboo  walls, 
and  usually  bamboo  fioors,  although  In  some  cases  these  are  of  hard  wood. 

Summarizing,  we  have  the  following  total  of  municipal  and  barrio  school 
buildings : 

Serviceable  schoolhouses  of  Spanish  construction 534 

Built  under  American  rule  In  the  period  ending  December,  1903 369 

Already  built  or  under  contract  for  erection  in  the  calendar  year  1904 600 

Total  1, 503 

Those  left  from  the  Spanish  period  which  were  of  light  materials  and  are  no 
longer  truly  serviceable  are  not  here  included.  Of  these  395  are  practically 
completed. 

This  leaves  approximately  712  schools  for  which  there  are  no  public  school- 
houses.  According  to  rei>ort8,  333  of  these  were  housed  last  year  in  buildings 
rented  by  municipalities. 

The  remaining  schools,  to  the  number  of  380,  are  housed  In  private  residences 
loaned  to  the  municipality  without  rental ;  a  considerable  number  in  convents 
or  parish  houses  where  these  buildings  are  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality 
and  have  l)een  oflfered  by  the  municipality  for  occupancy  by  school,  and  a  still 
larger  numl>er  are  held  in  the  town  halls  or  presidencias.  A  few  small  schools 
are  held  in  the  houses  of  the  teachers. 

THE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  AT  MANILA. 

Schools  maintained  by  the  Philippines  for  the  direct  preparation  for  a  pro- 
fession or  trade  are  three:  The  Philippine  Normal  School,  established  in  1901; 
the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  established  in  1901,  and  the  Philip- 
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pine  Nautical  School,  established  in  18S9  by  the  Board  of  Ck>mmerce  of  Manila 
and  reopened  soon  after  American  occupation. 

The  Philippine  Normal  School, — During  the  past  year  this  institution  has 
made  gratifying  progress.  The  attendance  has  increased  by  one-third  and  the 
requirements  for  entrance  have  been  raised  very  materially.  A  corresponding 
Improvement  in  the  quality  of  students  entering  has  been  noted.  The  work  of 
the  high  schools  throughout  the  provinces  has  shown  itself  not  only  in  the 
better  preparation  of  those  entering  the  lower  classes,  t^ut  has  also  given  a 
considerable  number  of  desirable  students  for  the  more  advanced  classes.  All 
of  the  15  members  of  last  year's  graduating  class  are  now  teaching  in  the 
public  schools. 

A  departure  was  made  this  year  in  the  admission  of  advanced  students  who 
do  not  expect  to  become  teachers,  (bourses  in  advance  of  those  offered  in  the 
provincial  high  schools  have  been  announced.  These  are  adapted  to  prepare 
students  for  entering  American  colleges  or  the  future  University  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  normal  school  report  for  the 
month  of  July,  1904 : 


Boys. 

QirlB. 

Total. 

Enrollment 

860 
804 

167 
147 

527 

Avpin^  attendance ......,,  r ,,..,-,.- 

451 

The  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades, — In  the  past  year  there  has  been 
great  increase  in  interest  In  the  work  of  this  school.  This  is  especially  gratify- 
ing, inasmuch  as  a  year  ago  there  was  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  attendance 
of  desirable  students  sufficient  to  fully  use  the  accommodations  provided.  In 
the  current  year  it  has  been  necessary  to  decline  fully  75  applicants.  Th6 
present  equipment  of  the  school  is  adequate  for  about  150  pupils.  By  conducting 
both  day  classes  and  night  classes,  270  pupils  in  all  are  now  receiving  instruc- 
tion. The  following  table  indicates  the  increase  in  the  present  year  in  the  day 
classes : 


study. 


Septem- 
ber, 1903. 


Septem- 
ber. 1904. 


Increase 
or  de- 
crease. 


Bnglish  branches. 

Drawing 

Metal  work 

Woodwork 

Telegraphy 


110 
67 
11 
51 
37 


150 
120 
44 
70 
30 


+40 
+58 
+38 
+19 
-  7 


The  school  has  furnished  40  telegraph  operators  to  the  Philippine  constab- 
ulary. These  young  men  have  done  their  work  satisfactorily,  and  many  have 
been  promoted.  The  drawing  department  has  furnished  6  men  for  work,  4 
being  teachers  and  2  draftsmen.  This  department  has  also  assisted  the  office 
of  the  general  superintendent  by  making  charts  and  drawings  for  bulletins  of 
the  bureau  and  various  drawings  for  school  buildings. 

The  Philippine  Nautical  School,— The  oldest  educational  institution  in  the 
Islands  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  of  education  is  the  Philippine 
Nautical  School,  which  was  established  by  the  l)oard  of  commerce  of  Manila 
in  the  year  1839.  The  school  was  begun  in  a  building  on  Calle  Cabildo,  In- 
tramuros,  the  exact  location  of  which  is  not  certainly  known,  and  was  con- 
ducted in  this  place  until  the  year  1863,  when  the  building  was  totally  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  The  friends  of  the  institution,  unwilling  that  it  should 
cease  to  exist,  secured  a  site  on  Calle  San  Juan  de  Letran.  About  1884  the 
school  was  removed  to  Calle  Palacio  and  in  1898  to  its  present  site  on  Calle 
Santa  Elena,  in  the  district  of  Binondo. 

The  study  of  mathematics  has  always  been  made  the  strongest  feature  of  the 
course,  and  from  time  to  time  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  amounting  in  all 
to  something  over  $10,000,  was  provided  by  the  board  of  commerce  and  ex- 
pended for  equipment  by  the  educational  officials  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
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some  of  the  apparatus  being  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  school  and  in  use  in 
its  worl£. 

Several  additions  to  the  school  equipment  have  recently  been  made,  including 
a  valuable  chronometer  and  four  10-oar  28-foot  boats. 

Before  the  end  of  the  Spanish  rule  the  school  bad  been  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  civil  government  of  the  islands. 

MUSIC,   DBAWING,   AND   KINDEBOABTEN. 

Work  in  these  lines  has  been  conducted  in  the  city  schools  of  Manila  during 
the  past  year.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for  special  teachers  for  these  lines  of 
work  this  instruction  while  In  the  experimental  stage  has  been  limited  with  a 
few  exceptions  to  the  city  of  Manila. 

SCHOOLS  won  PAGAN   TBIBE8. 

In  the  preceding  portion  of  the  report  figures  relating  to  population,  taxation, 
school  attendance,  etc.,  have  embraced  only  the  Christian  population  of  the 
islands.  Very  little  teaching  has  yet  been  done  among  ttie  pagan  tribes.  These 
peoples  are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  yet  it  will  he  some  time  before 
anything  more  tlian  tentative  experiments  for  their  education  can  be  under- 
taken. There  are  a  few  wild  inhabitants  in  Panay  and  Negros  (the  Bukitnon) 
and  a  similar  but  more  numerous  element  in  Misamls  and  Surlgao.  Eventually, 
of  course,  these  people  should  have  instruction  at  public  expense  and  be 
assisted  toward  civilization.  No  schools  have  been  started  for  the  Mangyan 
of  Mindoro,  but  even  the  Christian  towns  of  this  island  have  received  so  little 
in  the  way  of  public  instruction  in  the  past  tliat  the  work  of  tlie  bureau  in  this 
province  will  probably  be  entirely  devoted  to  them  for  some  time  to  come. 
On  the  islands  of  Busuanga  and  Paragua  there  is  a  small,  scattered  pagan  ele- 
ment and  in  the  south  of  Paragua  a  Moliammedan  Malay  element  No  schools 
have  as  yet  been  established  for  these  people.  The  only  practical  plan  in  view 
Is  to  secure  a  few  bright  representatives  of  each  settlement  or  band  and  edu- 
cate them  at  some  provincial  school  to  become  instructors  and  leaders  of  their 
own  people.  In  the  Province  of  Zambales  one  school  has  been  established  in 
the  barrio  of  Botolan  for  Negrito  children — the  only  effort  being  made  at  pres- 
ent to  educate  these  little  blacks.  The  experiment  has  not  yet  proceeded  far 
enough  to  indicate  anything.  In  northern  Luzon,  however,  in  the  Cordillera 
Central,  the  pagan  element  is  numerous  and  relatively  very  important.  Here 
is  the  great  stock  of  primitive  Malayan  tribes  known  as  the  Igorrote.  These 
I)eop!e  number  something  over  200,000,  being  most  numerous  In  the  old  Spanish 
politico-commandancias  of  Bontoc,  Quiangan,  Lepanto,  and  Benguet,  and  in  the 
Province  of  Abra.  Schools  were  established  among  the  Igorrote  of  Benguet  three 
y^ars  ago.  but  there  have  been  few  results  proportionate  to  the  effort  made. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  a  few  young  men  in  each  of  the  strong  and  power- 
ful towns  which  cover  the  steep  mountain  sides  of  the  Cordillera  should  re- 
ceive the  mdiments  of  an  English  education  and  thereby  be  able  to  serve  as 
lnteri>reter8  and  local  officials  among  their  own  people.  The  Spanish  system 
was  to  place  an  liocano  with  the  title  of  "  directorcillo  '*  In  each  of  these  towns 
as  soon  as  they  were  conquered  or  subdued.  These  officers,  as  representing 
Spanish  authority,  practically  governed  the  towns.  Their  presence  was  and  is 
distasteful  to  the  Igorrote,  who  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  them  through  having  members  of  their  own  tribe  competent  to 
represent  the  government.  With  this  object  in  view,  training  schools  have  been 
established  for  Igorrote  boys  at  Bagnio,  Benguet;  Cervantes,  Lepanto-Bontoc ; 
in  Quiangan  at  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  cuartel  and  mission  station,  and  at 
Alilem,  Amburayan.  These  schools  have  not  yet  progressed  very  far.  The  one 
at  Bagulo  is  the  oldest  and  most  fully  organized.  Appropriation  was  made  by 
the  insular  government  for  school  buildings  and  a  central  recitation  building 
with  several  other  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  boys  have  been  built 
These  buildings  are.  however,  of  poor  type.  Something  over  100  boys  were  in 
attendance  at  this  school  last  year.  At  Bontoc  a  school  building  has  been 
erected  and  is  now  complete,  costing  $280  to  the  government  Some  60  boys 
have  received  profitable  instruction  at  this  school  In  the  past  year.  At  Cer- 
vantes a  site  has  l)een  chosen  and  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment. At  Quiangan,  which  Is  the  very  heart  of  the  head-hunting  region, 
occupied  by  a  fierce  but  Industrious  people  numl>ering  altogether  about  40,000, 
very  interesting  work  has  been  begun  under  a  teacher  of  large  experience  in 
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Indian  schools  In  the  United  States.  School  gardening  and  el^nentary  tool 
woric  have  been  started  here.  An  appropriation  is  needed  for  the  construction 
of  buildings. 

A  provisional  course  of  study  covering  about  four  years  has  been  outlined 
for  these  Igorrote  schools.  It  provides  for  instruction  in  the  E3nglish  language 
to  a  point  where  a  child  can  speaii,  read,  and  write  it  readily,  for  elementary 
arithmetic,  for  enough  geography  to  give  the  child  an  idea  of  the  world  exist- 
ing outside  of  his  own  wild  mountains,  and  some  study  of  the  plant  and 
animal  life  of  his  own  mountain  region.  Industrial  work  is  planned  to  cover 
agriculture,  elementary  carpentry  work,  and  elementary  ironworic.  In  a  few 
Igorrote  towns  skillful  ironwork  is  done  by  the  people.  This  industry  being 
altogether  localized,  the  hammers  and  anvils  are  of  stone  and  the  bellows 
are  of  the  rude  cylindrical  style  common  throughout  Malaysia.  Yet  with  these 
tools  the  Igorrote  produces  very  carefully  made  bolos,  axes,  and  spears.  He  Is 
naturally  interested  in  improving  his  Ironwork  and  the  tools  with  which  he 
conducts  it,  and  there  promises  to  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  large  attendance 
of  boys  for  this  kind  of  instruction.  In  ironwork,  as  well  as  in  carpentry, 
the  instruction  will  be  simple  In  character  and  limited  to  teaching  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  a  few  useful  American  tools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  must  be  advanced  and  scientific  in  character.  The  Igorrote  is  already 
the  best  and  practically  the  only  scientific  agriculturist  in  the  Philippines.  At 
enormous  labor,  extending  over  many  generations,  these  mountain  people  have 
built  up  astounding  terraces  covering  the  mountain  mile  after  mile.  These 
terraces  are  usually  under  Irrigation.  They  are  carefully  fertilized  and  tended. 
The  crops  are  camotes,  rice,  tobacco,  taro,  several  vegetables,  and  cotton.  His 
agriculture  can,  however,  be  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  improved  seeds, 
by  the  destruction  of  .noxious  insects,  and  by  making  more  general  the  cultiva- 
tion of  certain  products  which  are  now  localized. 

For  the  girls,  industrial  work  will  center  around  the  teaching  of  spinning  and 
weaving.    As  stated  above,  cotton  is  raised,  but  only  in  a  few  localities. 

SCHOOLS   IN   THE    MOBO   PROVINCE. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Moro  Province  under  special  form  of  govern- 
ment in  September,  1903,  the  schools  of  southern  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
Archipelago  have  been  administered  separately  from  this  bureau.  The  school 
superintendent  for  this  region  is  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  provincial 
council. 

The  school  problem  presented  here  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  The  popu- 
lation is  of  three  kinds:  A  small  Christian  population  which  followed  the 
Spanish  soldiers  and  missionaries  into  southern  Mindanao  and  formed  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  forts ;  the  Mohammedan  population,  which 
comprises  the  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  pagan  tribes  living  in 
the  hilly  interior  of  the  mainland  of  Mindanao.  By  none  of  these  three  classes 
are  public  schools  thoroughly  welcomed.  The  Christian  population  is  devotedly 
attached  to  their  own  parochial  schools,  which  are  supervised  by  Jesuit  mls- 
.sionaries  who  have  returned  to  their  parishes.  The  Moros  retain  all  the  con- 
servatism of  the  Mohammedan  devotee  everywhere,  and  have  been  unable  to 
decide  whether  the  American  Is  to  be  accepted  or  resisted.  The  pagan  tribes 
are  in  a  state  of  barbarism  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  understand  the 
reason  or  advantages  of  schools. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  public  education,  especially  in  the  last  year,  has 
made  encouraging  progress  in  this  part  of  the  archipelago.  The  organization 
of  the  government  of  the  Moro  Province  led  to  a  marked  change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  schools.  Their  administration  was  centralized,  and  suffi- 
cient funds  secured  for  their  support  By  act  No.  1  of  the  Moro  legislative 
council,  all  schools  of  the  Moro  region  were  made  provincial  institutions.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  52  such  schools  were  In  operation,  10  of  which  had  been 
newly  established.  The  majority  of  these  are  among  the  Christian  tribes  and 
attended  for  the  most  part  only  by  Christians,  but  there  are  7  which  are 
attended  by  Moros  and  2  by  pagan  Bagobos  in  the  Oulf  of  Davao.  There  are 
on  duty  In  this  province  15  American  teachers  and  54  native  teachers,  9  of 
whom  are  Mohammedans.  These  are  all  paid  from  provincial  funds.  The 
total  enrollment  of  these  52  schools  was  2,114,  of  whom  the  boys  numbered 
1,289  and  the  girls  825.  About  240  of  these  pupils  were  Moros,  110  Bagobos,  and 
the  balance  of  Christian  parentage. 
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A  tonr  years'  course  of  primary  instruction  has  been  put  into  effect  by  the 
school  superintendent  of  the  province.  It  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  the 
primary  course  prescriljed  by  this  office  for  the  archipelago.  The  study  of 
English  has  had  foremost  attention,  but  the  Moro  Province,  unlike  other  parts 
of  the  archipelago,  requires  some  attention  paid  to  the  native  languages.  The 
Christian  population  of  southern  Mindanao,  and  especially  that  of  Zamboanga, 
speak  a  corrupt  Spanish,  the  native  dialects  having  disappeared.  The  Moros 
speak  a  number  of  different  dialects,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  reduced  to 
writing  by  means  of  Arabic  characters.  The  number  of  Moros  who  can  read 
and  write  in  the  native  characters  Is  estimated  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
as  8  per  cent,  4  per  cent  among  the  Sulus,  less  than  2  per  cent  among  the  Samals. 

The  Moro  Province  appropriated  $42,615.48  for  educational  purposes  for  the 
nine  months  aiding  July,  1904,  and  the  expenditures  were  $28,449.08,  leaving  an 
unexpended  balance  of  $19,166.94. 

Summary  of  statisUcs. 

Day  schools: 

Primary 2,  233 

Intermediate 12 

Provincial 38 

Technical 3 

Total 2,286 

Night  schools 460 

Total    schools 2,  746 

Teachers : 

American 787 

Native — 

Insular 288 

Municipal 3, 126 

Total 4,201 

Population 7,165,110 

School  population  _.- 1, 408, 601 

Enrollment 279,414 

Attendance 194, 154 

Schoolhouses 1,484 

Statement  showing  the  proportion  of  children  at  present  reached  hy  school 
work  to  the  total  population  of  children  of  scJiool  age. 

Population 7,  ir>3, 510 

School  population,  ages  6  to  16,  inclusive 1,428,691 

Children  who  should  be  In  school  o 468,487 

Enrollment  August  1 280,414 

Attendance  August  1 -    ^ 194.154 

Children  for  whom  additional  primary  instruction  must  be  organized-       199, 076 
Percentage  of  children  in  school 19 

Percentage  of  children  to  be  yet  reached 14 

CENSUS  STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  preceding  account  apparently  takes  cognizance  only  of  the  public  schools 
under  the  American  bureau  of  education,  and  therefore  affords  no  Information 
as  to  the  other  educational  facilities  In  the  Islands.  The  census  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  taken  In  1903,  however,  gives  statistics  of  private  and  religious 

o  The  basis  of  this  estimate,  as  indicated  in  the  body  of  the  report.  Is  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14. 
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schools  which  mipplement  those  contained  in  the  foregoing  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  education.  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  statistics  taiien 
from  the  two  sources  indicated,  which  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  statement 
on  page  671  of  the  Census  Report,  Volume  III,  that  it  was  found  difficult  to 
k;eparate  with  certainty  the  public  schools  from  the  private  and  religious  schools 
in  the  census  schedules.  There  were  undoubtedly  schools  which  wer^  essentially 
public,  being  free  and  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  local  government  or  pri- 
vate contributions,  but  which  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  bureau  of  edu- 
cation. Most  of  these,  if  not  all,  were  called  public  schools  in  the  schedules, 
and  have  been  so  tabulated.  Their  inclusion  is  probably  the  reason  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  figures  relating  to  public  schools  compared  with  those  of  the 
bureau  of  education. 

With  this  explanation,  which  does  not,  however,  account  for  a  number  of  par- 
ticular discrepancies,  we  reprint  some  of  the  census  statistics  relating  to  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  No  report  of  the  condition  of  the  university 
has  been  received  since  the  publication  of  the  report  of  this  bureau  for  1897-98. 

Primai*y  schools: 

Public 1, 593 

Private 951 

Religious 314 

Total 2,  858 

Secondary  schools : 

Public 40 

Private 52 

Religious 10 

Total 102 

Superior  schools 2 

This  makes  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  islands  (including  those  of 
university  grade)  2,962.  It  Is  remarkable  that  only  1,693  public  schools  are 
given  by  the  census,  if  the  2,286  primary  day  schools  reported  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  education  are  public  schools.  The  census  figures  show  that  only 
55.8  per  cent  of  the  primary  schools  were  public  schools,  the  private  (951) 
and  religious  (814)  schools  amounting  to  44.2  per  cent  In  secondary  educa- 
tion the  private  (52)  and  religious  (10)  schools  took  the  lead  over  the  public 
(40)  schools.  According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  education 
quoted  above,  the  secondary  schools  under  the  bureau  are  In  process  of  organiza- 
tion. 

The  census  adds  on  this  point:  In  38  out  of  the  50  political  subdivisions 
above  given  public  schools  outnumbered  the  private  and  religious  schools 
taken  together.  In  certain  provinces  nearly  all  the  schools  were  public.  In 
11  other  provinces  mentioned,  including  the  rich  provinces  of  Albay  and  Manila, 
the  private  and  religious  schools  outnumbered  the  public  schools.  Of  the  52 
private  secondary  schools  18  were  in  Albay,  10  in  Manila,  and  7  in  one  other 
province.  The  large  number  of  private  and  parochial  schools  Is  partly  due 
to  a  reactionary  feeling  in  regard  to  the  secular  character  of  the  public 
schools,  In  which  no  religious  Instruction  is  allowed  during  the  school  session. 
This  prejudice  Is,  however,  dying  out  since  the  school  law  allows  religious 
instruction  for  one  and  one-half  hours  three  times  a  week  in  the  school  building. 
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The  following  table  is  interesting  as  showing  the  periods  of  construction  of 
the  school  buildings  of  the  islands : 


Dates  of  erection  of  school  buildings. 


1900-1903 2,075 

1890-1900 

1880-1890 

1870-1880 

1860-1870 

1850-1860 

1840-1850 


075 

1830-1840. 

289 

1820-1830. 

150 

1810-1820. 

84 

1800-1810. 

65 

1700-1800. 

23 

1600-1700. 

6 

Unknown . 

12 
9 
5 
5 
9 
5 
226 


The  census  gives  a  larger  number  of  public  school  buildings  than  the  bureau 
of  education,  besides  the  private  schools,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  sum- 
mary: 


Public  schoolhouses : 
Nlpa 

Durable 


1,085 
885 


Total 1,970 

Owned 1,652 

Rented 318 


Total 1,970 


Private  schoolhouses: 
Nipa 

Durable 


1,217 
274 


Total 1.491 

Owned 1,390 

Rented 95 


Total 1,491 


The  census  gives  an  aggregate  of  5,925  teachers,  of  whom  3,667  were  in  the 
public,  1,657  in  the  private,  and  601  in  the  religious  schools.  The  bureau  of 
education  gives  4,195  public  school  teachers.  There  were  434  teachers  In  the 
secondary  schools,  of  whom  161  were  in  the  public,  191  in  the  private,  and  82 
in  the  religious  schools.  There  were  65  professors  in  the  two  superior  institu- 
tions (University  of  Santa  Tomas  at  Manila,  and  the  Institute  Aclan,  a  private 
university  in  Calibo,  province  of  Gaplz).  Of  the  5,925  teachers,  4,898  were  Fili- 
pinos (3,120  men  and  1,778  women)  and  785  were  Americans  (551  men  and  234 
women)  ;  236  were  Spanish  (133  men  and  103  women),  besides  5  Chinese  (4 
men,  1  woman),  and  1  Englishman. 

It  further  appears  that  of  the  3,667  public  school  teachers  in  1903,  2,880  of  the 
Filipinos  were  Catholics  and  13  Protestants,  60  of  the  Americans  were  Catholics 
and  708  Protestant;  there  were  6  of  other  faiths.  Of  the  2,258  private  or 
religious  school  teachers,  2,003  Filipinos  were  Catholics  and  2  Protesltants ;  7 
Americans  were  Catholics  and  10  Protestants,  and  the  236  Spaniards  were  all 
Catholics. 

The  census  (1903)  gives  the  enrollment  at  356,385,  of  whom  266,362  were  in 
the  public  schools,  63,545  in  the  private,  and  26,478  in  the  religious  schools.  Of 
this  number,  341,938  were  enrolled  in  the  primary  grade,  261,615  being  in  the 
public  primary,  56,405  in  the  private  primary,  and  23,918  in  the  religious  (paro- 
chial) schools.  The  secondary  grade  included  a  total  of  14,011,  of  whom  4,747 
were  in  the  public,  7,022  In  the  private,  and  2,242  in  the  religious  schools.  There 
were  also  436  university  students.  (The  census  school  age  was  5  to  17,  and  there 
were  2,137,397  children  of  this  age.) 

The  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  was  74.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  96  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment  was  In  the  primary  grade.  Nine  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  people  outside  of  Manila  could  use  English. 
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mJPINO   STUDENTS  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
[Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Filipino  students  In  the  United  States.] 

The  plan  to  send  students  from  the  Philippines  for  education,  even  complete 
Americanization,  to  the  United  States,  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  educational 
authorities  since  soon  after  the  implantation  of  civil  government  in  the  archi- 
pelago by  the  Americans.  It  took  definite  form  with  the  passage  of  act  No. 
854  by  the  Philippine  (Commission  on  August  26,  1903. 

A  resolution  of  the  Commission  fixed  the  number  for  the  first  year  at  100 
students,  75  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  from  throughout  the  archipelago. 

The  apportionment  was  based  roughly  upon  the  school  population  and  the 
importance  in  industrial  lines  of  the  respective  pipvinces. 

For  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  students  In  the  various  provinces  the  pro- 
vincial governor  and  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  were  instructed  to 
propose  candidates  for  appointment,  under  the  conditions  mentioned  In  the 
telegram  hereinafter  quoted.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors are  Filipinos,  the  exceptions  being  Americans.  The  division  superin- 
tendents of  schools  are  all  Americans.  These  two  officials  of  course  possessed 
a  complete  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  the  governor  being  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  social  standing  of  the  individual  applicants,  while  the  divi- 
sion superintendent,  personally  and  through  his  teachers,  liad  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  educational  qualifications  of  the  students.  The  concurrence  of  both 
of  these  officials  was  necessary,  and  they  were  guided  wholly  by  the  terms  of 
the  following  telegram,  which  was  sent  to  each  of  the  provincial  governors : 

After  conference  with  the  dlTlslon  superintendent  of  schools,  select  for  appointment  a« 

stadents  In  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  Flllpln6  students 

of  the  public  schools  between  16  and  21  years  of  age.  Each  candidate  is  subject  to  ex- 
amination in  Manila,  and  In  case  of  rejection  his  expenses  to  Manila  and  return  home 
will  be  paid  by  the  government.  Each  student  must  be  of  unquestionable  moral  and 
physical  qualifications,  weight  being  given  to  social  status.  He  must  be  well  advanced 
In  English,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  and  of  exceptional  general  Intelligence. 
We  must  have  the  best  boys  In  your  province.  Appointees  must  sign  agreement  to  con- 
form to  reasonable  regulations  and  to  enter  the  Philippine  civil  service  upon  return  to 
Islands  for  a  period  equal  to  that  spent  In  the  United  States  at  government  expense. 
Every  qualification  mentioned  is  imperative.  Expenses  of  appointees  will  be  paid  by 
the  government  after  embarkation  at  Manila  for  the  United  States.  Telegraph  selections 
Immediately  In  the  name  of  yourself  and  division  superintendents,  and  hold  candidates 
in  readiness  to  proceed  at  once,  upon  telegraphic  orders,  to  Manila  and  the  United 
States.  Certify  Immediately  this  telegram  to  division  superintendent  of  schools.  Prompt 
action  Is  desired. 

Taft,  Civil  Qovemor. 

Practically  all  of  these  provinces  held  competitive  examinations,  and  those 
students  securing  the  highest  averages,  who  presented  the  other  qualifications 
necessary,  were  certified  to  the  civil  governor  by  the  officials  named.  Upon 
these  certifications  the  appointments  of  the  75  students  were  made,  and  they 
were  directed  to  proceed  to  Manila  In  season  to  embark. 

The  other  25  of  the  first  hundred  were  chosen  from  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cants, and  were  proposed  after  examination  by  a  committee  composed  of  Dr. 
T.  H.  Pardo  de  Tavera,  Philippine  CJommlssloner ;  Hon.  A.  W.  Fergusson,  execu- 
tive secretary,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Filipino  students.  This  selection 
was  made  without  reference  to  attendance  upon  public  schools,  as  was  neces- 
sary In  the  case  of  the  75.  Natural  ability,  together  with  special  mental  and 
physical  fitness  and  promise,  moral  character,  and  general  availability  deter- 
mined the  selection. 

The  students  were  distributed  from  Los  Angeles  on  the  12th  and  13th  of 
November  and  were  located  as  follows:  At  Santa  Barbara,  7  students;  at 
Ventura,  6;  at  Hueneme,  4;  at  Santa  Paula,  4;  at  Claremont,  in  the  public 
schools,  4,  and  In  the  Pomona  Ck)llege,  8;  at  San  Diego,  In  the  high  school,  5, 
and  in  the  State  Normal  School,  9;  in  National  City,  5:  at  Compton,  4;  at  Whit- 
tier,  6;  at  Redlands,  6;  at  Riverside,  16.  Two  students  already  tn  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  were  located,  1  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  1 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Several  reasons  induced  me  to  bring  them  to  southern  California  at  that 
time,  the  climate  of  course  furnishing  the  most  potent.    The  schools  of  Call- 
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fomia  are  of  a  superior  grade,  and  they  were  freely  offered  for  our  purposes. 
Half  tuition  was  granted  at  Pomona  Ck>nege,  no  tuition  being  paid  elsewhere. 
A  warm  and  hospitable  reception  was  awaiting  the  students  in  the  homes  of 
the  people  of  the  communities  where  they  were  placed,  and  they  will  be  in 
every  respect  better  fitted  for  a  change  to  a  different  climate  and  entrance  into 
new  schools  next  fall. 

In  accordance  with  my  recommendation,  made  and  repeated  In  former  reports, 
the  Commission  has  seen  fit  generously  to  provide  in  act  1183,  amendatory  to 
act  854,  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  medical  attendance  upon  the  Filipino 
students  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to,  and  not  deducted  from,  the  regular  annual 
allowance  of  $500  for  each  student 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  (from  October  10,  1903,  to  June  30, 
1904)  the  students  have  expended  for  education  and  maintenance  an  average 
sum,  approximately,  of  $295  each. 

In  every  town  students  have  been  given  private  Instruction.  In  some  cases 
this  special  tuition  has  been  paid  for,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been 
furnished  by  the  regular  teachers  outside  of  school  hours,  and  solely  on  account 
of  the  personal  interest  felt  by  the  teachers  In  the  students.  Not  one  of  the 
hundred  students  comprising  the  first  expedition  to  the  United  States  failed  of 
promotion  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  and  many  were  promoted  during  the 
year  as  well.  They  have  kept  pace  nearly  always  on  ^equal  terms  with,  and 
often  a  little  ahead  of,  their  American  schoolmates,  and  not  only  in  studlousness 
and  seriousness  are  they  often  cited  to  their  American  companions  as  desirable 
examples,  but  many  teachers  have  stated  to  me  that  they  have  been  a  very 
noticeable  influence  for  gentleness,  courtesy,  and  neatness  upon  their  American 
fellow-studenta  Not  the  least  of  the  many  beneficial  results  of  this  Filipino 
student  movement  has  been  this  effect  upon  the  American  students  and  others 
with  whom  they  have  associated.  It  has  amounted  in  many  cases  to  a  conver- 
sion from  prejudice  and  antagonism  to  real  friendship  for  and  Interest  in  the 
Filipino  people  and  their  government  They  have  been  received  Into  the  best 
families  and  Into  the  best  social  circles  in  practically  all  of  the  towns  In  which 
they  have  been  located.  Indeed,  It  has  been  necessary  In  several  cases  for  me 
to  request  the  students  to  abstain  from  accepting  invitations  to  social  functions 
except  on  Friday  evenings  and  Saturdays.  Of  course  there  is  danger  in  too 
much  social  attention,  but  in  reason  their  social  life  is  quite  as  important  as 
any  other.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  a  number  of  places  the  students  have 
taken  part  always  in  English,  in  public  entertainments  connected  for  the  most 
part  with  their  schools. 

The  schools  of  southern  California  have  in  many  ways  proven  of  exceptional 
adaptability  to  the  Filipino  student's  needs.  Many  of  the  schools,  especially 
high  schools,  in  southern  California  have  new  buildings  and  the  latest  equip- 
ment In  all  departments,  while  the  teaching  force  of  all  the  schools,  whether  In 
small  or  large  towns,  Is  of  a  standard  scarcely  excelled  in  any  other  State. 
There  are  many  Spanish-speaking  people,  Mexicans,  in  this  region,  remnants  of 
Mexican  domination,  or  immigrants  from  our  neIght>oriug  Republic.  Many  of 
these  have  attended  the  same  schools  with  the  Filipinos,  and  the  Filipino  is  In 
many  respects  more  like  the  Mexican  than  he  Is  like  any  other  race  I  know  of. 
The  sectional  or  race  Issues  are  unknown,  and  the  typical  western  hospitality 
has  been  extended  to  the  visitors. 

The  selection  of  permanent  schools — that  is,  schools  for  the  students  to  attend 
during  the  remainder  of  their  stay  In  America — has  been  a  matter  of  serious 
study  and  careful  Investigation.  The  States  in  which  most  of  the  students  will 
be  placed  are  those  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvaula, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan ;  a  few  in  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Missouri. 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  William  Alexander  Sullivan,  visited  the  States  above 
mentioned  and  arranged  for  the  admission  of  the  Filipino  students  at  the  fol- 
lowing Institutions :  The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial  Art  at  Philadelphia ; 
the  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  the  State  Normal  and  Training 
School,  at  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  the  high  school,  Meriden,  Conn. ;  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  State  Normal  School,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. ;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Ithaca  High  School.  A  num- 
ber of  students  will  be  sent  to  the  Carnegie  School  of  Technology,  at  Pittsburg, 
when  that  institution  is  completed.    The  next  schools  selected  were  the  high 
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school  at  Cumberland,  M<L;  the  high  school  at  Parkersborg,  W.  Va.;  the  Ken- 
tucky University,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  the  high  school  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville.  The  preparatory  technical  school  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  was  next  selected;  then  Oberlin  College,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio;  then  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor  (engineering).  The  State  Nor- 
mal School,  De  Kalb,  111. ;  the  State  Normal  University,  Bloomington,  111. ;  the 
University  of  Indiana  (law),  and  the  University  of  Missouri  (medicine),  at 
Columbia,  Mo.,  complete  the  list. 


A  TEACHER'S  NOTES  ON  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

By  ROBBRT  B.  Vaile. 

The  school  system  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  is  providing  elementary 
and  secondaiy  education  to  more  than  400,000  pupils  who  are  scattered  over  a 
territory  about  equal  in  area  to  that  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  process  of  development  from  virtually  nothing,  save  the  relics  of  a 
former  system  in  the  form  of  a  certain  amount  of  crude  equipment  and  an 
approach  to  a  school-going  habit  among  the  children. 

It  was  In  the  fall  of  1901  that  about  600  teachers,  of  which  number  200  were 
women,  were  assigned  to  the  United  States  army  transport  Thomas  for  transpor- 
tation to  Manila.  They  had  received  their  api)ointments  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  university  or  of  a  State  superintendent,  and  a  college  or  normal  school 
training  was  presupix)6ed.  Three  or  four  of  the  men  in  the  company  had  been 
in  the  islands  before  as  soldiers,  but  all  of  the  rest  had  only  second-hand  infor- 
mation about  the  islands,  and  not  very  much  of  that. 

Upon  arriving  in  Manila  they  were  provided  with  quarters  by  the  school 
authorities,  who  were  aided  materially  by  the  military  authorities.  They  were 
sent  out  in  parties  to  their  respective  stations  within  the  course  of  a  month,  and 
then  it  was  that  the  real  work  began.  My  own  experience  was  nearly  typical 
of  the  situation  generally. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  assigned  to  Abra  Province.  There  were  6  teachers 
sent  to  that  Province,  and  to  get  to  it  we  traveled  on  a  Spanish  coasting  vessel 
for  two  days  to  Vigan,  a  point  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon  about  300  miles  north 
of  Manila,  and  then  on  a  bamboo  raft,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  military 
authorities,  up  the  Abra  River  about  18  miles  to  Banguid,  the  provincial  town 
of  Abra  Province.  We  arrived  in  Banguid  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  on  Sunday 
1  proceeded  the  additional  7  miles  I  had  to  go  on  another  raft. 

I  was  told  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  in  the  province  that  the 
company  of  soldiers  which  had  been  occupying  the  town  to  which  I  was  going 
for  the  past  few  months  was  Just  moving  away.  So  it  was  that  I  took  up  my 
residence  in  a  town  in  which  I  was  quite  unable  to  talk  with  a  single  individual 
save  by  means  of  a  dictionary.  I  took  up  my  school  work  the  next  morning. 
The  schoolhouse  I  found  to  be  a  substantial  one-storied  building  with  a  thatched 
roof,  stone  walls,  a  good  board  floor,  and  15  or  20  hard-wood  benches,  each  made 
for  5  pupils.  The  building  was  divided  Into  two  equal  rooms  by  a  stone  par- 
tition; the  boys  had  one  of  these  rooms  and  the  girls  the  other.  There  was 
only  one  blackboard,  al)out  3  feet  square,  a  box  of  chalk,  and  a  quantity  of 
ruled  paper  for  writing  exercises,  besides  a  reading  chart,  in  the  schoolhouse 
by  way  of  equipment.  I  found  that  some  of  the  children  had  American  slates, 
and  also  some  had  primers,  which  I  learned  had  been  distributed  by  the  military 
authorities.  There  was  a  Filipino  man  teacher  in  the  boys'  school  and  a  woman 
teacher  In  the  girls'  school  who  had  attendance  records,  kept  In  Spanish,  run- 
ning back  for  some  years. 
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Tbus  it  appears  that  under  the  Spanish  r^lme  real  attention  had  been  given 
to  school  affairs,  and  even  during  the  interval  preceding  the  American  occu- 
pation the  schools  had  not  been  allowed,  to  go  out  of  existence.  The  friar  In 
each  town  had  had  control  of  the  school,  as  was  shown  by  his  signature  on  the 
retained  copies  of  the  old  reports  that  I  saw.  Apparently  not  a  great  deal  had 
been  attempted  in  the  way  of  Instruction,  since  the  only  text-books  that  I  saw 
were  primers,  catechisms,  and  elementary  arithmetics.  The  Spanish  friars  used 
to  have  private  classes  in  Spanish,  and  in  the  larger  towns  there  were  academies 
which  offered  instruction  in  Spanish  only.  In  Manila  there  are  still  two  large 
schools — one  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  besides  a  school  of  medicine  and 
one  of  law. 

The  first  morning  upon  which  I  confronted  the  70  or  80  little  boys,  each  of 
whom  had  on  a  long  shirt,  while  some  had  no  more,  found  me  with  hardly  a 
single  point  of  contact  with  my  pupils.  They  knew  not  a  word  of  Bnglish  and 
I  knew  hardly  a  word  of  either  their  dialect,  or  of  Spanish.  As  for  the  value 
of  Spanish,  the  children  virtually  knew  nothing  of  it,  the.  teacher  could  use  it 
only  indifferently,  and  I  found  that  there  were  only  about  a  dozen  men  in  the 
whole  village,  of  about  4,000  inhabitants,  who  could  carry  on  a  conversation  in 
it,  and  even  they  did  not  use  the  subjunctive  mood  with  any  degree  of  facility 
or  accuracy. 

From  a  drill  on  vowel  sounds,  accomplished  by  means  of  much  sign  language, 
the  children  proceeded  to  our  consonant  sounds,  some  of  which  proved  to  be 
extremely  difficult  for  their  tropical  vocal  organs.  Then,  by  means  of  object 
and  motion  lessons,  of  endless  repetition,  of  crude  translation,  and  explanation, 
with  the  help  of  the  Filipino  teacher,  through  Spanish  into  Ilocano,  the  local 
dialect  of  that  region,  they  read  in  the  primer  with  a  fair  degree  of  under- 
standing. Of  course,  the  older  ones — some  of  them  were  16  years  old — ^made 
the  best  progress,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  they  were  finishing  a 
first  reader. 

Writing  exercises  were  the  easiest  for  them  all,  and  a  number  acquired 
considerable  ability  in  drawing.  Their  sense  of  number  was  not  very  acute, 
save  in  exceptional  instances,  and,  of  course,  geography  and  history  were  so 
abstract  to  them  as  to  be  difficult  Only  four  or  five  in  the  whole  school  had 
ever  been  outside  of  the  province,  which  is  no  larger  than  most  Illinois  counties. 

They  learn  very  readily  to  sing,  taking  up  with  avidity  anything  that  was  set 
before  them,  especially  our  southern  dialect  songs,  and  also  our  usual  school 
songs.  Committing  to  memory  selections  to  be  spoken  at  school  or  at  an 
exhibition  is  a  particular  delight  to  them,  and  they  have  an  aptitude  for 
contests  of  that  sort,  with  money  prizes.  They  like  drills  also,  and  tableaux, 
and  even  plays.  Holidays  are  naturally  most  pleasing  to  them,  and  to  judge 
from  the  old  school  records  they  came  frequently.  The  people  kept  all  of  the 
church  days,  of  course,  and  all  of  the  Spanish  days.  The  harvest  seasons — the 
rice-planting  and  rice-cutting  seasons — interfered  with  conthiuous  school  work. 

The  inhabitants  of  Abra  Province,  together  with  those  of  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces of  I  locos  Norte  and  I  locos  Sur,  are  known  as  Ilocanos.  That  means  to- 
day simply  that  they  use  the  dialect  called  Ilocano,  for  while  it  is  true  they 
have  facial  characteristics  and  social  customs  which  might  tend  to  differentiate 
them  from  the  Tagalos  and  Vlsayans,  still  those  differences  have  so  far  dis- 
appeared that  they  would  seem  to  be  almost  negligible  for  ordinary  purposes. 
The  existence  of  the  barrier,  however,  of  language,  as  well  as  that  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  or  ridge  or  the  sea,  which  almost  invariably  separates  those  speaking 
one  dialect  from  those  using  another,  has  even  to  this  day  effectually  tended 
to  keep  apart  the  ten  or  twelve  larger  divisions  of  the  people,  or  the  thirty  or 
more  subdivisions,  if  the  lesser  dialects  be  considered.    Thus  it  is  that  there  is 
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no  feeling  of  nationality  as  yet  among  the  Filipinoe,  and  thos  it  ia  that  none 
seems  possible  until  a  common  language  comes  into  existence  and  the  means  of 
communication  become  more  extensiye  than  they  now  are. 

In  my  school  there  were  but  two  representatlTes  of  the  non-Christian 
(or  hill)  tribe  that  occupied  the  territory  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
town  in  which  I  lived.  This  particular  tribe  is  known  by  themselves  as 
Itneg,  but  by  others  and  more  commonly  as  Tinguianes.  They  are  a  heathen 
people*  living  in  a  settled,  orderly  manner,  but  with  no  tritial  organization,  and 
so  with  only  a  local,  virtually  independent,  control  of  their  own  affairs.  Now, 
I  found  some  bits  of  evidence  that  the  ancestors  of  a  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  my  town  might  have  been  at  one  time  Tinguianes.  In  neighboring  towns 
traces  of  the  process  of  assimilation  were  quite  evident  in  the  persons  of  those 
**  new  Christians,"  as  the  Spanish  phrase  has  it,  namely,  those  Tinguianes  who 
had  cut  off  their  long  hair,  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  and  been  baptized 
with  a  *'  Christian  **  name  in  addition  to  the  former  single  name  that  they  had 
borne,  and  so  were  admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  the  town  in  which  they  chose 
to  live.  The  theory  which  seemed  to  be  accepted  most  generally,  however, 
has  it  that  the  Philippine  Islands  were  originally  settled,  at  a  time  when 
civilization  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  by  a  wave  of  emigration  from  the  Mialay 
Peninsula  and  that  the  pioneers  naturally  settled  along  the  coast  Later,  at 
a  time  when  civilization  was  at  a  slightly  higher  stage,  another  wave  of  emigra- 
tion took  place  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  last  comers  drove  the  first 
comers  back  into  the  mountainous  interior  of  the  country,  while  the  newcomers 
occupied  in  turn  the  territory  along  the  coast  Then  when  the  Spaniards  came 
to  the  islands  they  exerted  all  of  their  Christianizing  and  civilizing  influences 
upon  those  whom  they  found  nearest  the  coast  allowing  those  in  the  interior 
to  remain  in  their  original  state  of  savagery,  which  they  have  virtually  retained 
to  this  day. 

During  the  Christmas  week  which  I  spent  in  a  TInguIan  village,  about  10  miles 
farther  In  the  hills,  so  far  away  from  real  civilization  that  we  found  only  pitch 
wood  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  so  far,  also,  from  a  civilized  settle- 
ment that  hardly  a  Spanish  word  was  of  any  avail  whatever,  I  observed 
quite  closely  and  agreeably  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Tinguianes.  The  village 
in  which  we  stopped  was  clean  and  orderly,  the  inhabitants  were  peaceable, 
unobtrusive,  and  most  hospitable  to  us,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
lead  a  moral  and  happy  llfe^  They  believe  in  good  and  bad  spirits;  that  an 
eclipse  is  caused  by  some  tribe  on  the  earth  eating  the  sun  or  moon  to  satisfy 
hunger;  that  thunder  and  lightning  are  caused  by  the  striking  of  a  giant  flint 
and  steel ;  one  bright  little  fellow  answered  my  question  as  to  where  he  would  go 
after  he  died  by  saying  that  while  he  did  not  know,  I  might  find  out  for 
myself  by  dying.  In  the  fall  of  1904  some  systematic  school  work,  mostly 
industrial  in  Its  nature,  was  begun  among  these  Tinguianes. 

The  similarity  in  nature  and  customs  between  the  Ilocanos  among  whom 
I  was  living  and  the  Tinguianes  is  perhaps  not  great,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  Ilocanos  wear  at  least  two  full  garments  and  wear  their 
hair  cut  pompadour.  Still,  there  was  not  a  person  in  my  town  who  ate  his 
rice  or  other  food  with  anything  but  his  flngers  when  he  was  alone  or  with  his 
own  family.  I  never  saw  a  Tingulan  drunk  or  Indulging  In  cock  fighting, 
except  in  or  near  an  Ilocano  village.  The  Tingulan  boys  in  my  school  made 
just  as  good  progress,  considering  their  lack  of  previous  training,  as  any  of 
their  more  fortunate  companlona 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  school  year  I  tried  the  experiment  of  putting 
the  older  and  the  brighter  girls  into  the  room  of  the  man  teacher,  and  of  sending 
the  younger  boys  Into  the  room  of  the  woman  teacher,  with  the  little  giria 
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Notwithstanding  that  this  was  contrary  to  ali  former  customs,  it  worlced  very 
well,  and  allowed  much  improvement  in  the  work  accomplished.  What  had 
been  the  highest  class  of  girls  became  a  part  of  the  second  class  of  boys,  since 
the  girls  had  not  shown  as  much  aptitude  as  the  boy&  Besides,  the  former 
teacher  of  the  boys  had  early  given  up  his  post,  realising  that  he  was  too  old 
to  take  up  readily  the  new  ideas,  and  he  had  be^i  succeeded  by  a  younger 
and  promising  teacher.  It  had  not  been  the  custom  to  send  the  girls  to  school 
with  the  same  regularity  or  for  as  long  a  period  as  the  boys.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  number  of  women  who  could  speak  Spanish  was  much  smaller  than 
that  of  men,  and  indeed  there  was  no  woman  in  that  town  beside  the  teacher 
who  could  carry  on  a  conversation  in  Spanish. 

It  was  during  the  course  of  this  session,  too,  that  a  number  of  modem  Ameri- 
can-built school  desks  were  allotted  to  my  school  by  the  insular  bureau  of 
education,  as  well  as  an  additional  lot  of  slates,  'language  books,  and  geogra- 
phies. The  Filipino  teachers  now  occupied  all  of  their  time  in  teaching  what 
they  had  acquired  during  the  first  year,  while  I  gave  most  of  my  attention  to 
the  pupils,  and  the  required  hour  every  day  to  teaching  the  Filipino  teachers. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  boys  who  were  farthest  along  (they  were  completing 
the  second  reader)  used  to  seem  to  enjoy  coming  to  my  house  to  look  at  my 
papers  and  pictures  and  to  carry  on  a  fairly  adequate  conversation  with  me  in 
English.  I  was  the  only  American  with  whom  they  had  come  Into  any  real 
contact,  too,  since  my  nearest  neighbor  was  7  miles  away. 

How  to  attack  the  problem  which  revealed  itself  to  the  American  teachers 
as  we  first  confronted  the  actual  conditions  in  our  respective  stations,  or. 
Indeed,  how  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  itself 
in  all  its  novelty  and  greatness  were  serious  questions  when  we  first  went 
to  work.  The  superintendent  was  no  better  informed  than  the  teacher,  and 
consequently  we  were  permitted  to  work  out  our  own  individual  solutions  to 
the  problem.  In  view  of  the  independence  and  freedom  that  were  granted  in 
this  respect  it  may  well  be  strange,  and  yet  also  fortunate,  that  as  good  results 
have  been  secured  as  are  now  evident  Of  course  the  foundation  work  is 
now  virtually  accomplished ;  competent  supervisors  have  been  developed  among 
the  now  experienced  American  teachers,  who  are  aiding  the  Filipino  teachers 
and  pupils  to  make  the  best  progress  consistent  with  the  conditions. 

The  trials  which  the  first  teachers  met  with  were  not  limited  to  those  directly 
connected  with  seeking  the  best  devices  and  methods  nor  to  those  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  new  language  and  a  familiarity  with  new 
climatic  conditions.  The  question  of  securing  the  best,  or  only  suitable,  food 
that  was  available;  the  hardships  connected  with  a  fluctuating  currency, 
which  was  used  by  the  civil  government  for  more  than  two  years;  the  neces- 
sity of  further  adjustment  to  the  rules  of  the  classified  civil  service  when 
the  whole  of  the  bureau  of  education  was  taken  into  that  service;  and 
various  other  difficulties  and  annoyances  that  continually  arose  made  it  not 
easy,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  nothing  but  Joy  or  even  a  reasonable  satisfaction 
at  the  time  in  carrying  out  the  experiment  to  the  end.  Happily,  nearly  all  of 
that  has  now  disappeared  through  the  process  of  crystallization  of  the  best 
and  the  better  adjustment  of  the  various  conflicting  interests. 

The  third  school  year  I  spent  on  the  island  of  Panay,  about  as  far  south 
of  Manila  as  I  had  been  north,  and  among  a  different  people,  the  Vlsayans. 
First,  I  had  to  learn  a  new  dialect,  if  I  wished  to  be  able  to  talk  with  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  although  It  is  true  that  there  is  much  more 
Spanish  culture  evident  In  the  southern  islands  than  in  the  region  north  of 
Manila.  The  progress  of  the  schools  under  the  new  regime  was  greater,  also, 
because  of  the  more  favorable  conditions  of  travel  and  of  work.    The  attitude 
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of  the  Filipinos  seemed  to  be  more  critical,  to  put  it  the  most  mildly,  and  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  also  greater.  In  Hollo,  which  is  the  second 
city  in  the  archipelago,  the  highest  of  the  five  classes  in  the  provincial  school 
was  reading  in  the  fifth  reader  in  the  fall  of  1904.  They  were  pursuing  other 
studies,  such  as  arithmetic,  United  States  history,  and  geography  at  points 
much  further  advanced,  however,  than  this  would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  bureau  of  education  is  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  public 
instruction,  who  is  one  of  the  four  American  memt>ers,  besides  the  president, 
of  the  United  States  Philippine  Ck)mmissiou.  At  the  head  of  the  bureau  is  the 
superintendent  of  education,  who  has  his  office  in  Manila,  In  which  are  also 
two  assistant  superintendents  and  a  corps  of  clerks.  Then  there  are  some  35 
division  superintendents,  each  of  whom  is  respoasible  for  the  school  affairs 
of  a  single  province,  as  a  rule.  There  are  about  900  American  teachers  in  the 
islands,  who  are  paid  from  .the  insular  treasury,  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
income  of  which  is  derived  from  the  customs  receipts  and  the  remainder  from 
the  internal-revenue  tax.  All  of  the  books  and  supplies  are  purchased  from 
the  same  fund,  the  appropriation  each  year  being  between  a  million  and  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars.  The  town  authorities,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  local  land 
tax  and  from  fees  and  licenses,  provide  and  maintain  school  buildings  and  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  Filipino  teachers,  of  whom  there  are  some  4,000,  under  the 
direction  of  the  division  superintendents. 

The  outlook,  notwithstanding  all  the  discouragements  and  hindrances  which 
loom  up  so  large  when  they  are  a  part  of  one's  life,  but  which  shrink  and  dis- 
appear in  time,  is  favorable  to  a  healthy  growth  and  devel<H>nient  of  the  school 
system  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  certain  now  that  they  must  continue 
to  increase  in  efficiency  and  numbers  until  they  are  performing  their  whole 
duty  toward  the  uplifting  of  the  Filipino  people. 
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I. — Chief  State  School  Officers. 


Name. 


Address. 


Official  designation. 


H.  C.  Gannells. 
R.  L.  Long , 


J.  J.Dovne 

Edward  Hyatt 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Craig 

Charles  D.  Hine 

Thomas  C.  Roe 

Wm.  E.  Chancellor 

W.  M.  Holloway 

W.B.Merritt 

S.  Belle  Chamberlain . . 

Frank  G.Blair 

John  D.  Benedict 

P.A.Cotton 

JohnF.  RIggs 

E.  T.  FairchTld 

J.  H.  Fuqua,sr 

J.  B.  Aswell 

W.W.Stetson 

M.  Bates  Stenhens 

George  H.  Martin 

Luther  L.  Wright 

J.W.Olsen 

Henry  L.  Whitfield 

Howard  A.  Gass 

W.C.Harmon 

J.  L.  McBrien 

OrvisRIng 

Henry  C.  Morrison 

Chas.  J.  Baxter 

Hiram  Hadley 


Andrew  S,  Draper. 

J.  Y.  Joyner 

W.  L.8tockwell... 

B.  A.  Jones , 

J.  E.  Dyche 


Montgomery,  Ala. 
Phoenix,  Ariz 


Little  Rock,  Ark... 
Sacramento,  Cal... 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn. . . . 

Dover,Del 

Washington,  D.C.. 
Tallahassee,  Fla... 

Athinta.Ga 

Boise,  Idaho 

Springfield,  111 

Muscogee,  Ind.T.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind . . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. . 

Topeka,  Kans 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La . . 

Augusta,  Me 

Annapolis,  Md  .... 

Boston,  Moss 

Lansing,  Mich 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Helena,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Kebr 

Carson,  Nev 

Concord,  N.  H 

Trenton,  N.J 

Santa  Fe,N.Mex.. 


J.  H.  Ackerman 

Nathan  C.  SchaefTer ... 

Walter  E.  Ranger 

O.B.Martin 

H.  A.  Ustrud 

R.L.Jones 

R.  B.  Cousins 

A.  C.  Nelson 

Mason  S.  Stone 

J.D.^le8ton,jr 

R.  B.  Bryan 

Thomas  C.  Miller 

C.  P.  Cary 

A.D.Cook 


Sheldon  Jackson. . . 

W.H.  Babbitt 

D.  P.  Barrows 

Roland  P.  Falkner. 


Albany,  N.Y 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak . 
Columbus,  Ohio . .. 
Guthrie,  Okla 


Salem,  Oreg 

Hanlsburg,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Pierre,  a  Dak 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  . 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Richmond.  Va 

Olympia,  Wash 

Charleston,  W.Va.... 

Madison.  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


Sitka,  Alaska 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 


State  superintendent  of  education. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 

tlon. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 

Do. 
Superintendent  of  District  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  school  commissioner. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 

tion. 
State  commissioner  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 

tion. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
Commissioner  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

General  agent  of  education. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
General  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Commissioner  of  education. 


"  Corrected  to  Oct.  15,  1906,  In  so  far  as  changes  have  l>een  reported  to  the  Bureau* 
except  the  list  of  State  school  officers,  which  has  been  corrected  to  April  15,  1907. 
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II. — City  School  Sitpebintendents. 


ALABAMA. 

Annlston,  D.  R.  Murphy. 
Bessemer,  Joseph  M.  Dill. 
Birmingham.  J.  H.  Phillips. 
Dotban,  J.  V.  Brown. 
Eufaula,  F.  L.  McCoy. 
Florence,  W.  W.  Hall. 
Gadsden,  W.  E.  Strlplin. 
Girard,  W.  F.  Monk. 
HuntBvllle,  S.  R.  ButFer. 
Mobile,  8.  S.  Murphy. 
Montgomery,  Charles  L.  FlojC 
New  Decatur,  Arthur  F.  Harman. 
Opeltka,  George  W.  Brock. 
Phoenix,  W.  O.  Bmitb. 
Pratt  Clty^  P.  M.  McNeil. 
Selma,  R.  E.  Uardaway. 
TaUadegB*  D.  A.  MeNetl. 
Troy,  John  P.  Selman. 
Tuscaloosa,  James  II.  Foster. 
Woodlawn,  George  D.  Godard. 

ARIZONA. 

Phoenix,  J.  F.  StllwelL 

Prescott. 

Tucson,  W.  M.  Rutherauf. 

ARKANSAS. 

Fayettevllle,  F.  8.  Root. 
Fort  Smith,  J.  W.  KoykesdalL 
.  Helena,  S.  H.  SpraghM. 
Hot  Springs*  George  B.  Cook. 
Jonesboro,  D.  T.  Rogers. 
Little  Bock,  a  W.  Torreysoa. 
ParagouM,  William  E.  Skagga 
Pine  Blntr.  Junius  Jordan. 
Texarkana,  F.  W.  Miller. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda,  Fred  T.  Moore. 
Bakcrsfleld,  David  W.  NeisoA. 
Berkeley,  S.  D.  Waterman. 
Eureka,  A.  C.  Barker. 
Fresno,  C.  L.  McLane. 
Grass  Talley,  J.  8.  Ifennessy. 
Los  Angeles,  Ernest  Carroll  Mooira. 
Napa  City,  Dee  T.  Davis. 
Oakfasd,  Jolm  W.  McClymonds. 
Pasadena,  James  D.  Graham. 
Petal  uma. 

Pomona,  P.  W.  Kaufftaan. 
Bedlands : 

School  distrbet,  A.  Harvey  CoUkw  <  su- 
pervising principal). 

Lugonia   district,    D.   C.    Reed    (super* 
vising  prlDctpel), 
Riverside,  A.  N.  Wheelodc. 
Sacramento,  O.  W.  Eriewtne. 
San  Bernardino,  F.  W.  Conrad. 
San  Diego,  F.  P.  Davidson. 
San  Francisco,  A.  Roacovleci. 
San  Jos^,  George  S.  Wells. 
Santa  Aaa,  J.  A.  Cranston. 


CALIFORNIA— Continued. 

Santa  Barbara,  H.  A.  Adrian. 
Santa  Clara,  W.  J.  Hayward. 
Santa  Crus,  John  W.  Linscott. 
Santa  Rosa,  E.  M.  Cox  (principal). 
Stockton.  James  A.  Barr. 
Vall€()av  John  Davidson. 
Watsonville,    Irving  Townsend. 

COLORADO. 

A8peB»  J.  8.  Clifford. 
Boulder,  William  V.  Casey. 
Canyon  City,  F.   F«  Thompson. 
Colorado  Springs,  John   Deitricfa. 
Cripple   Creek.   Wilson   M.   Shafer. 
Denver.  Lewis  C.  Greenlee. 
Florence,.  PhlUp  Bi.  Condi t. 
Grand  Junction,  J.  IL  Allen. 
Leadville,  Frederick  P.  Ansttn, 
Pueblo : 

Dlatrirt  N«v   1,  George  W.  Loomls. 

District  No.  20.  John  F.  Keating 
Salldn.  Hdgar  Kesner. 
Trinidad,.  J.  P.  Treat. 
Victor,  W.  M.  Shafer. 

CONNECTICUT. 

AnsoDta,  Edwin  C.  Andrews. 

Branford,  H.  S.  Lovejoy. 

Bridgeport,  Ckarles  W.  Deane. 

Bristol,  Cttarles  L.  Wooding. 

Danbury,  Gllman  C.  Ffsher  (secretary  bowrd 

of  sctuiol  visitors). 
DerbT,  J.  W.  Peck. 

East  Hartford,  Tboaas  H.  De  Coudres. 
Enfield,  George  T.  Pinch  (actls^  visitor). 
Glastonbory,  Cbas.  G.  Rankhi. 
Greenwich.    NewtoA   B.    Hobart  (princfpal). 

Thonas     F.     Howley     (secretary     keard 

school  visitors). 
Hamden,     Charles     F.    Clarke      (secretary 

school  conimlttee). 
Hartford,  Ttiomas  SL  Weaver. 
Huntington,  W.  D.  Hood. 
KUllngly,  James  M.  Paine. 
Manchester : 

Town  schoole,  Edward  D.  McCoUum. 
Ninth  district    (south),   Fred.  A.   Ver- 
planck. 
Merlden.  WlUlam  P.  Kelly. 
Middletowi>,  C.  H.  Woolsey. 
Naugatuds,  Frank  W.  Eaton. 
New  Britain.  Giles  A.  Stuart. 
New  Haven,  Frank  Herbert  Beede. 
New  London,  Charles  B.  Jennings. 
New  Milford,  John  Pettibone. 
Norwatk.    Abtathar    Blanchard     (secretary 

hoard  of  school  visitors). 
Norwich  : 

Nathan    Lee    Blbihop     (superintendent 

central  district). 
John  B.  Stanton  (superintendent  West 
Chelsea  district). 
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CON  NK€TICUT — Contf  nued. 

Putnam  : 

W.    R.     Barber     (secretary    board    o* 
school  Tfelters). 

E.  II.  Johnson  (ncttng  school  rtsttov). 
Shelton,  W.  D.  Hood. 
Southington,  MrSi  Anna  IX  Poltard. 
South  Nor  walk,  W.  C.  Foote. 
Stafford,  Alvaredo  Uowsrd  (c1iaIriDft&). 
Stamford,  Ererett  C.  WHlard. 
Stonlngton,    Jamev   H.    Weeks,    Jr.    (secre- 
tary board  of  school  Ti8ftor8>. 
Torrington,  Edwin  H.  Porbesi 
Vernon,   W.   B.   Foster. 

East  disfepfet,  Isaac  M.  Agard. 
Walllngford,  W.  O.  CartwHght,  J.  B.  Wt»- 
man  (secretary  board  of  school  TteltOTB)-. 
Waterbury,  F.  W.  TlHker. 
West  Haven,  Edgar  C.  SttTes. 
Westport,  George-  H.  Tracy. 
Windham.   George  K.   Anderson    ('seeretaiy 

board  of  school  rfsltora). 
Winsted,  William  U.  Mittlngtoir. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington,  George-  W.  Twltmyer. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

Washington,   Wlllltom  B.   ChsDcellor. 

PLORFDA. 

Fernandlna,  H.  L.  Mattals. 

Gainesville, 

Jacksonville,  N.  H.  Pfthner. 

Key  West,  J.  V.  Harrts  (county  snpertn- 
tendent). 

I*ake  City,  \.  H.  Owens  (county  soperfn- 
tendent). 

I.lve  Oak. 

Ocala, 

rnlatka,  L.  K.  Tucker. 

Pensacola,  N.  B.  Cook  {coxmty  superintend- 
ent). 

St.  Augustine,  R.  B.  Ruthersford. 

Tampa,  J.  W.  McCluns  (couiiftj  su^erla> 
tendent). 

GEORGIA. 

Albany,  A.  J.  Barwlck. 

Amerlcus,  A.  G.  Miller. 

Athens,  G.  G.  Bond. 

Atlanta,  W.  F.  Slaton. 

Augusta,  Lawton  B.  EvamL 

Barnesvllle, 

Brunswick,  N.  II.  Ballard. 

Columbus,  Carlcton  B.  GtteoB. 

Cordele, 

Dalton,  J.  M,  Weatherly. 

Dublin.  Kyle  Terry  Alfriend. 

Klberton,  P.  B.  Winn. 

Gainesville,  Charles  R  !^thew9. 

Griffin.  E.  J.  Robeson. 


GSOitG  lA— CoB«f  Boed. 

I^igrange,  C.  L.  Smith. 
Macon,  C.  B.  Chapman^. 
Marietta,  W.  T.  Dumas. 
Milledgevllle,  W.  E.  ReynoMs. 
Newnan,  J.  W.  Gaises. 
Rome,  James  C  Harris. 
Savannah,  Otis  Ashmore. 
Thomasville,  W.  G.  Davis. 
Vuldosta,   R.   B.   DanlM. 
Waycross,   B.   A.   Pound. 

IDAHO. 

Boise,  J.  B.  Wiltfamson. 
Pocatello.  Walter  R.  Sldera. 


ILLINOIS. 

Alton,  Robert  A.  Haight. 
Aurora : 

District  No.  4  (west  siae),  A.  V.  Green- 
man. 

District  No.  5  (east  irfdei,  C.  M.  Basrd- 
well. 
Butavia,  L.  P.  Wentzel. 
Bcardstown,  J.  Gladden.  Huttoik 
Belleville,  George  H.  Buaieck. 
Belvldere : 

North  side,  E.  IX  Iferriman. 

South  aMB„  e  B.  Levitt. 
Bloomington,  1.  K.  StAbletOtt. 
Blue  Island,  J.  E.  Lemon. 
Cairo,  Taylor  C.  Clendenen. 
CmalMfe,.  «.  W.  L.  MMker. 
Centralia,  S.  H.  Bohn. 
Cliiiiipalgi^  Ftaot  D.  Haadoek. 
Charleston,  De  Witt  BtwoedL 
Chicago,  Edwin  O.  Coatoy. 
Chicago  Heights,  F.  M.  iCichardson. 
Clinton,  Frank  L.  Horn.' 
Collinsville,  Sunuel  J.  Curlee. 
Danville,  L.  H.  Grtffith. 
Decatur,  Enoch  A.  Gastnuub 
De  Kalb,  Newell  Di  G«bert. 
Dixon : 

South  Dixon,  Veraon  G.  Mays. 

North  Dixon,  H.  V.  Baldwin. 
Duquoin,  Charle*  W.   Heuk. 
East  St.  Louis,  John  B.  Miller. 
Edwardsvllle,  T.  M.  Blraey. 
Effingham,  C.  W.  Jerkes. 
Elgin,  M.  A.  Whitney. 
Evanston : 

District  No.  15v  Homer  H.  Kimprtey. 

District  No.  76,  South.  Bvaastan,  Fred 
W.  Cile&ols. 
Freeport,  S.  E.  Rahies. 
Galena,  P.  li  Ciark. 
Galesburg,  William  L.  Steele. 
Harlem.  Frank  Curtla. 
Harvey,  F.  L.  MVISmr. 
Hoopeston.  Arttanr-Teraer. 
Jacksonville,  W.  A-.  Fwr. 
Jerseyville,  J.  Pike. 
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1 LLINOI S— Continued 

Jollet,  John  A.  Long. 
Kankakee,  F.  N.  Tracy. 
Kewanee,  J.   N.  Adee. 
Lagrange,  F.  E.  Sanford. 
La  Salle,  J.  B.  McManus. 
Lincoln.  L.  D.  Ellis. 
Litchfield,  C.  E.  Richmond. 
Macomb,  W.  W.  Earnest. 
May  wood,  J.  Porter  Adams. 
Mattoon,  O.  P.  Handle. 
Mendota,  W.  R.  Foster. 
Metropolis  City,  T.  F.  McCartney. 
Mollne,  Gerard  T.  Smith. 
Monmouth,  F.  H.  Bloodgood. 
Morris,  Rupert  Slmpklns. 
Mount  Carmel,  W.  8.  Booth. 
Mount  Vernon,  E.  E.  Van  Cleve. 
Murphysboro,  William  Calhonn. 
Normal,   E.   A.    Fritter. 
Olney,  J.  O.  Marberry. 
Ottawa,  C.  J.  Byrne. 
Pana,  William  Miner. 
Paris,  n.  W.  Monlcal. 
Pekln,  James  J.  Crosby. 
Peoria,  Gerard  D.  Smith. 
Peru,  Ira  M.  Ong. 
Pont  lac,  C.  E.  De  Butts. 
Princeton,  M.  O.  CUrk. 
Quincy,  D.  B.  Rawlins. 
Rockford,  P.  R.  Walker. 
Rock  Island,  Herbert  B.  Hayden. 
Springfield,  Edward  Anderson. 
Spring  Valley,  C.  P.  Hulce. 
Sterling : 

District  No.   3   (the  Sterling  schools), 
H.  L.  Chaplin. 

District  No.  10  (the  Wallace  schools), 
Ml8S  A.  Laurie  Hill. 
Streator,  M.  G.  Clark. 
Sycamore,  If.  A.  Bone. 
Taylorvllle : 

East  side,  Henry  I^.  Fowkes. 

West  side,  H.  N.  Foltz. 
Urbana,  J.  W.  Hays. 
Waukegan,  W.  J.  Stebblns. 

INDIANA. 

Alexandria,  O.  M.  Ilttenger. 
Anderson,  J.  B.  Pearcy. 
Bedford,  J.  B.  Pagan. 
Bloomlngton,  James  K.  Beck. 
Bluffton,  W.  A.  Wirt. 
Brazil,  L.  B.  ODoll. 
Columbus,  T.  F.  Fltzglbbon. 
Connersvllle,  L.  D.  ColTman. 
Crawfordsville,  William  A.  Mlllia. 
Decatur,  William  Beachler. 
East  Chicago,  Edwin  N.  Canine. 
Elkhart,  Ellis  11.  Drake. 
Elwood,  Charles  8.  Meek. 
EvansTllle,  Frank  W.  Cooley. 
Fort  Wayne,  Justin  N.  Study. 
Frankfort,  Edwin  S.  Monroe. 
Franklin,  H.  B.  Wilson. 


INDIANA^Continirod. 

Garrett,  Francis  M.  Merlca. 
Gas  City,  J.  11.  Jeffrey. 
Goshen,  Victor  W.  B.  Hedgepeth. 
Greenfield,  W.  C.  Goble. 
Greensburg,  Elmer  C.  Jerman. 
Hammond,  C.  M.  McDanlel. 
Hartford  City,  Finley  Geiger. 
Huntington,  W.  P.  Hart. 
Indianapolis,  Calvin  N.  Kendall. 
Jeffersonville,  C.  M.  Marble. 
Kokomo,  Robert  A.  Ogg. 
Lafayette,  R.  F.  Hight. 
Laporte,  John  A.  Wood. 
Lawrenceburg,  Jesse  W.  Riddle. 
Lebanon,  H.  G.  Brown. 
Linton,  Joseph  H.  Haseman. 
Logansport,  Albert  H.  Douglass. 
Madison,  A.  O.  Neal. 
Marlon,  Benjamin  F.  Moore. 
Martinsville.  J.  E.  Robinson. 
Michigan  City,  L.  W.  Keeler. 
Mishawaka,  J.  F.  Nuner. 
Montpelier,  L.  E.  Kelley. 
Mount  Vernon,  Edward  G.  Bauman. 
Muncle,  George  L.  Roberts. 
New  Albany.  C.  A.  Prosser. 
Noblesville.  John  A.  Carnagey. 
Peru,  A.  A.  Campbell.  • 

Plymouth,  R.  A.  Randall. 
Portland,  Grant  B.  Derbyshire. 
Princeton,  Harold  Barnes. 
Richmond.  Thomas  A.  Mott. 
Rushville.  J.  H.  Scholl. 
Seymour,  H.  C.  Montgomery. 
Shelbyyille,  James  H.  Tomlln. 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
Terre  Haute,  P.  W.  Morgan. 
Tipton,  C.   F.   Patterson. 
Valparaiso,  Arthur  A.  Hughart. 
Vincennes,  R.  I.   Hamilton. 
Wabash,  Adelaide  S.  Baylor. 
Warsaw,  J.  J.  Early. 
Washington,  William  F.  Axte!l. 
Whiting,  John  C.  Hall. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Ardmorc,    Charles   Evans. 
Chlckasha,   W.   S.    Staley. 
Durnnt,  C.  L.  Neely. 
McAlester.  William  Gay. 
Muscogee,  Charles  W.  Briles. 
South  McAlester, 

IOWA. 

Albla,  F.  E.  George. 
Atlantic,  Carlos  M.  Cole. 
Boone,  J.  C.  King. 
Burlington,  Francis  M.  Fultx. 
Cedar  Falls,  D.  M.  Kelly. 
Cedar  Rapids,  J.  J.  McConnell. 
Ccntervllle,  E.  N.  Gibson. 
Charlton,  C.  J.  Johnson. 
Charles  City,  C.  A.   Kent. 
Cherokee,  L.  H.  Maus. 
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IOWA — CoDtlnued. 

Clarinda,  Wlllard  E.  Salisburg. 
Clinton,  O.  P.  Bostwick. 
Council  Bluffs,  W.  N.  Clifford. 
Creston,  O.  E.  French. 
Davenport,  J.  B.  Young. 
Decorah,  Henry  C.  Johnson. 
Des  Moines : 

East  Side,  R.  J.  Ilartung. 
.  West  Side,  W.  O.  Riddel  I. 

Capital  Park,  J.  R.  McCom^ 
Dubuque,  F.  T.  Oldt. 
Fairfield,  S.  A.  Power. 
Fort  Dodge,  George  H.  Mull  In. 
Fort  Madison,  C.  W.  Cruiksbank. 
Orinnell,  Eugene  Ilenely. 
Independence, 
Iowa  City,  A.  V.  Storm. 
Keokuk,  William  Aldrich. 
Lemars,  Thomas  B.  Hutton. 
Marion,  G.  E.  Finch. 
Marshalltown,  Elmer  L.  Coffeen. 
Mason  City,  W.  A.  Brandenburg. 
Missouri  Valley,  J.  H.  Beverldge. 
Mount   Pleasant,   Bruce   Francis. 
Muscatine,  W.  F.  Chevalier. 
Newton,  E.  J.  H.  Beard. 
Oelwein,  O.  W.  Herr. 
Oskaloosa,  F.  W.  Else. 
Ottumwa,  A.  W.  Stuart. 
l*erry,  W.  B.  Thornborgh. 
Redoak,  George  S.  Dick. 
Shenandoah, 

Sioux  City,  W.  M.  Stevens. 
Washington,  R.  B.-  Crone. 
Waterloo : 

East  Side,  Fred  D.  Merritt 

West  Side,  A.  T.  Iluklll. 
Webster  City,  L.  11.  Ford. 

KANSAS. 

Argentine,  II.  P.  Butcher. 
Arkansas  City,  L.  W.  Mayberry. 
Atchison,  Nathan  T.  Veatch. 
Chanute,  J.  H.  Adams. 
Cherryvale,  A.  J.  Lovett. 
Coffeeville,  William  M.  Sinclair. 
Concordia,  A.  F.  Senter. 
Emporia,  L.  A.  Lowther. 
Fort  Scott,  David  M.  Bowen. 
Galena,  Leslie  T.  Huffman. 
Horton,  W.  W.  Wood. 
Hutchinson,  R.  R.  I»rice. 
Independence.  C  S.  RIsdon. 
lola.  Miss  Clifford  A.  Mitchell. 
Junction  City,  jWIIlIam  S.  Heusner. 
Kansas  City,  M.  E.  Pearson. 
Lawrence,  Frank  P.  Smith. 
Leavenworth,  George  W.  Kendrlck. 
Manhattan, 

Newton,  David  F.  Shirk. 
Osawatomie,  C.  L.  Williams. 
Ottawa,  A.  L.  Bell. 
Parsons,  J.  A.  Higdon. 
IMttsburg,  A.  H.  Bushey. 


KANSAS— Continued. 

Rosedale,  G.  E.  Rose. 
Salina,  George  R.  Crissman. 
Topeka,  L.  D.  Whittemore. 
Wellington,  W.  M.  Massey. 
Wichita,  R.  F.  Knight. 
Winfleld,  J.  W.  Spindler. 

KENTUCKY. 

Ashland,  John  Grant  Crabbe. 

Bellevue,  H.  L.  Bby. 

Bowling  Green,  T.  C.  therry. 

Covington,  K.  J.  Morris. 

Danville,    W.    C.    Grlnstead    (principal   of 

high  school). 
Dayton,  G.  W.  Gurney. 
Frankfort,  H.  C.  McKee. 
Georgetown,  R.  L.  Garrison. 
Henderson,  Livingston  McCartney. 
Hopkinsvine,  Barksdaie  Hamlett. 
Lexington,  M.  A.  Cassldy. 
Louisville,  Edgar  H.  Mark. 
Madlsonville,  Ralph  B.  Rubins. 
Maysville,  D.  S.  dinger  (principal  of  high 

school ) . 
Middlesboro,  M.  O.  Winfrey. 
Newport,  Ellsworth  Regensteln. 
Owensboro,  W.  A.  Barnes. 
Paducah,  C.  M.  Lleb. 
Paris,  George  W.  Chapman. 
Richmond,  H.  H.  Brock. 
Somerset,  J.  B.  W.  Brouse. 
Winchester,  R.  M.  Shiff. 

I^UISIANA. 

Alexandria,  H.  H.  Harper  (principal). 

Baton  Rouge,  T.  II.  Harris. 

Crowley,  E.  B.  Stover. 

Donaldson vllle,    D.    B.    Showalter    (parish 

superintendent). 
Houma,  William  P.  Tutker. 
liake  Charles,  B.  F.  Dudley. 
Monroe,  George  W.  Reid. 
New  Iberia,  J.  C.  ElUs. 
New  Orleans,  Warren  Easton. 
Shreveport, Blanton. 

MAINE. 

Auburn,  Payson  Smith. 
Augusta  : 

Mrs.  A.  II.  D.  Ilnnks   (superintendent 
suburban  and  high  schools). 

Weston  Lewis  (principal  Williams  dis- 
trict). 
Bangor,  Charles  B.  Til  ton. 
Bath,  Frederick  W.  Freeman. 
Belfast,  Alonzo  J.  Knowlton. 
Biddeford,  Royal  E.  Gould. 
Brewer,  Charles  N.  Perkins. 
Brunswick,  Charles  M.  Pennell. 
Calais,  Ashley  St.  Clair. 
Eiistport,  Charles  S.  Sewall. 
Ellsworth,  R.  E.  Mason. 
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MAIXB— ToBtinued. 

Gardiner,  Charles  O.  TvfMr. 
IIoultoD,  P.  L.  Ptttaam. 
I^wiston,  I.  C.  PkUlipK 
Oldtown,  D.  L.  Wormwood. 
I'ortland,  W.  II.  Brownaon. 
Rockland,  H.  II.  Randall. 
Saco,  John  S.  Locke. 
Hnuford,  Austin  B.  PialL 
Bkowhegan,  D.  W.  Colby. 
South  Portland,  Janes  Otla  Kalar. 
Watervllle,  Elwood  T.  Wjmaiu 
Westbrook,  Fred.  Benson. 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis,   II.   R.   Wallls   (coanty  svperln- 

tendent),  W.  S.  Crouse   (prtnctpal). 
Baltimore,  J.  II.  Vaa  Sickle. 
Cambridge^  W.   P.   Beekwtth. 
Cumberland,  A.  C.  Wltltaoa  (county  soperln- 

tendent). 
Frederick,  Ephrain  L-  BoUtts  ( county  ao- 

perlntendeat.) 
rroatlMirir»  OUn  R.  Rice   (principal  of  kick 

school ) . 
Uagerstown,  Joba  P.  Fockler  (county  aoper- 

intendent). 
Salisbury,  II.  C.  Bounds. 

M  ASftACU  USKTTS. 

Ablngton,  C.  A.  Record. 

Adams,  Francis  A.  BagnalL 

Amesbury,    Charles    E.    Fish. 

Amherst,  Audubon  L.  Hardy. 

Andover,  Corwln  F.  Palmer. 

Arlington,  Frank  S.  Sutellffe. 

Athol,  W.  Scott  Ward. 

Altleboro,  Lewis  A.  Fales. 

Barnstable,  G.  ii.  (falser. 

Belmont,  George  P.  Armstrong. 

Beverly,  Adelbert  Leon  Safford. 

Blackstone,  J.  V.  McCooey. 

Boston,  Stratton  D.  Brooks. 

Braintree,  John  C.  Anthony. 

Bridgewater,  C.  A.  Record. 

Brockton,  B.  B.  Russell. 

Brookllne,  George  I.  Aldrich. 

Cambridge,  William  C.  Bates. 

Canton,  James  S.  Perkins. 

Chelmsford,  Frederic  L.  KendalL 

Chelsea,  B.  C.  Gregory. 

CUicopee>  John  C.  Gray. 

Clinton,  Cbarlea  U  Hunt. 

Concord,  WUllam  L.  Eaton. 

Danvers,  Arthur  J.  Collins. 

Dartmouth,  Charles  E.  Soule  (secretary  of 

school  committee).     . 
Dedham,   Roderick  Whittlesey   Ulne. 
Easthampton,   W.  D.   Miller. 
Easton,  Frederic  L.  Pope,  Jr. 
Everett.    U.   O.    Wheeler. 
Falrhaven,  Frank  M.  Marsh. 
Fall  River,  Everett  B.  Durfee. 
Fitehburg,    Joseph    G.    Edgerly. 
Framlngham,  Samuel  F.  Blodgett 


MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 

Franklin.  Iryfti«  HL  GamwaU. 

(Gardner,  Judson  I.  Wood. 

Gloucester,  Freeman   Patney. 

Grafton,  Robert  O.   Souill. 

Great    Barrlngton,    H.    Dresael,   Jr. 

Greenfield,  G.  II.  Danforth. 

Haverhill,  George  E.  Gay. 

Ilingham,  Nelson  G.  Howard. 

Holyoke,  J.  J.  OConncll. 

Hudson,  C.  8w  Lyman. 

Hyde  Park,  George  E.  Jobasoo. 

Ipswich,  Robert  M.  Martla. 

Lawrence,  B.  M.  Sl^rldan. 

liee,  Prestott  Barr. 

I^eominster,  Thomas  E.  Thompoon. 

I^xington,  George  P.  Armstrons^ 

I^well,  Arthur  K.  Wbltcomb. 

Ludlow, 

Lynn.  Frank  J.  Peaalee. 

Maiden,  Henry  D.  Hervey. 

Manchester^  Charles  E.  Fish. 

Mansfield,  Edward  P.  Fltts. 

Marblehead,  John  B.  GlflTord. 

Marlboro,  Oi  A.  Morton. 

Maynard.  John  C.  MaelUn. 

Medford,  Charles  II.  Morss. 

Melrose.  Fred  II.  Nickersoa. 

Merrimac,  George  E.  Cblekerin& 

Methuen,  Charfes  A.  Breek. 

Middleboro,  Charlea  H.  Batca. 

Mllford,  Charles  W.  Haley. 

Millbury,  Watson  C.  Lea  (poat-oAce,  Ox- 
ford). 

Milton,  Asher  J.  Jacobs'  (poat-oAce,  Eaat 
Milton). 

Monson,  Frederic  A.  W^h«eler. 

Montague.  Frank  P.  Davison  (poat-ofBce, 
Turners  Falls). 

Natifk,  Albert  L.  Barbour. 

Needham,  Henry  M.  Walradt. 

New  Bedford,  William  E.  Hatch. 

Newbury  port,  Edgar  L.  Millard. 

Newton,  Frank  E.  SpaaJdlng. 

North  Adams,  Isaac  Freeman  Hall. 

Northampton,  Schuyler  F.  Uerron. 

North  Andover,  Wallace  E.  Mason. 

North  Attleboro,  James  W.  Brehant. 

Northbridge,  8.  A.  Melcher. 

North  Brookfleld,  B.  O.   Merriam. 

Norwood,  William  C.  Hobbs. 

Orange,  Edward  Dixon. 

Palmer,  Rol)ert  J.  Fuller. 

I*oabody,  Albert  Robinson. 

Pittsfleld,  Charlea  A.  Byram. 

Plymouth,  Francla  J.  Heavens, 

Provincetown,  Alvan  R.  Levfia. 

Quincy,  Frank  Edson  Pari  In. 

Randolph,  John  E.  Bradley. 

Reading.  Melville  A.  Stone. 

Revere,  Wm.  II.  Winslow. 

Rockland,  William  L.  (hoggins. 

Rookport,   William  F.  Eldredge. 

Salem,  John  Wright  Perkins. 

Saugus,  Charles  E.  Stevens. 

Somervllle,   Gordon  A.   Soutbwoirth. 

Southbridge,  Fred  E.  Corbln. 
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Sonth  Hadley,  Frederick  B.  Wbittemore. 
Spencer,  Charles  F.  Adams. 
Springrfleld,  Wilbur  F.  Gordy. 
Stoneham,  Charles  E.  Stevens. 
Stoughton,  Edward  P.  FItts. 
Swampscott,  Roliert  M.  Martin. 
Taunton,  H.  W.  Harmb. 
Tewksbury,  S.  Howard  Chace. 
Upton,  R.  O.  Small. 
Wakefield,  Alfred  C.  Thompson. 
Walpole. 

Waltham,  William  D.  Parkinson. 
Ware,  George  W.  Cox. 
Warren,  Parker  T.  Pearson. 
Watertown,  Frank  R.  Page. 
Webster,  B.  W.  Robinson. 
Wellesley,  Marslhall  Lirlngston  Perrln* 
Westboro,  H.  C.  Waldron. 
Westfleld,  Charles  L.  Simmons. 
West  Springfield,  C.  E.  Brockway. 
Weymouth,  Elmer  EL  Sherman. 
Whitman,  Henry  M.  Wnlradt. 
Williamstown,  Walter  G.  Mitchell. 
Wlnchendon,  Wilbur  B.  Sprague. 
Winchester,  Robert  C.  Metcalt. 
WInthrop,  Frank  A.  Douglas. 
Woburn,  George  I.  Clapp. 
Worcester,   Homer   P.   Lewis. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian,  Charles  W.  Mickens. 
Albion,  W.  J.  McKone. 
Alpena,  George  A.  Hunt. 
Ann  Arbor,  H.  M.  Slauson. 
Battle  Creek,  William  G.  CoburiL 
Bay  City,  John  A.  Stewart. 
Benton  Harbor,  William  R.  Wright. 
Bessemer,  Min  A.  F.  Olcott. 
Big  Rapids,  Arthur  S.  Hudson. 
Cadillac,  G.  A.  McGee. 
Calumet,  H.  E.  Kratx. 
Charlotte,  M.  R.  Parmelee. 
Cheboygan,  Allen  F.  Wood. 
Coldwater,  Robert  I.  White. 
Detroit,  Wales  C.  Martlndale. 
Dowagiac,  Warren  E.  Conkllng. 
Escanaba,  F.  D.  Davis. 
Flint,  A.  N.  Cody. 
Gladstone,  J.  H.  McDonald. 
Grand  Haven,  Edward  P.  Cummlngi. 
Grand  Rapids,  W.  A.  Greeson. 
Hancock,  Bugene  La  Rowe. 
Hillsdale,  S.  J.  Gier. 
Holland,  W.  T.  Bishop.      • 
Houghton,  John  A.  Doelle. 
Ionia.  C.  L.  Bemis. 
Iron  Mountain,  L.  K,  Amldon. 
Ironwood,  L.  L.  Wright. 
Ishpeming,  B.  B.  Scrlbner. 
Jackson,  L.  S.  Norton. 
Kalamazoo,  S.  O.  Hartwell. 
Lansing,  W.  D.  Sterling. 
Ludington,  Guy  D.  Smith. 
Manistee,  Samuel  W.  Baker. 


MICHIGAN— ConUnued. 

Manistique,  W.  E.  Hanson. 
Marine  City,  H.  A.  Markham. 
Marquette,  Kendall  P.  Brooks. 
Marshall,  Ralph  S.  Garwood. 
Menominee,  R.  H.  Kirtland. 
Monroe,  F.  J.  S.  Tooze. 
Mount  Clemens,  John  P.  Everett. 
Mount  Pleasant,  A.  F.  Wood. 
Muskegon,  Joseph  M.  Frost. 
Negauzee,  Orr  Schurtz. 
Nlles,  J.  D.  Schiller. 
Norway,  Charles  B.  CuIIen. 
Owosso,  J.  W.  Simmons. 
Petoskey,  H.  M.  Eliot. 
Pontiac,  James  H.  Harris. 
Port  Hormv  W.  F.  Lewis. 
Saginaw : 

East  Side,  B.  C.  Warrlner. 

West  Side,  Phil.  Huber. 
St.  Joseph,  Ernest  P.  Clarke. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  E.  B.  Ferguson. 
South  Haven,  A.  D.  l^rentlce. 
Three  Rivers,  Edward  M.  McElroy. 
Traverse  City,  I.  B.  GUbcrt. 
Wyandotte,  F.  H.  Sooy. 
Ypsilanti,  Wau  B.  Arbaugh. 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea,  E.  M.  Phillips. 
Anoka,  T.  J.  Sperry. 
Austin,  George  A.  Franklin. 
Brainerd,  T.  B.  Hartley. 
Cloquet,  W.  C.  Cobb. 
Crookston,  E.  E.  Mclntlre. 
Duluth,  Robert  E.  Denfleld. 
Ely,  C.  L.  Newberry. 
Bveletb,  Burton  O.  Greening. 
Faribault,  Virgil  L.  Jones. 
Fergus  Falls,  F.  B.  Lvrton. 
Hastings,  Edgar  L.  Porter. 
Little  Falls,  H.  B.  Whltip. 
Mankato,  James  M.  McConncll. 
Minneapolis,  Charles  M.  Jordan. 
Moorhead, 

New  Ulm,  E.  T.  Crltchett. 
Owatonna,  P.  J.  Kuntz. 
Red  Wing,  W.  F.  Kunze. 
Rochester,  Lester  8.  Overholt 
St.  Cloud,  A.  N.  Farmer. 
St.  Paul,  S.  L.  Heetcr. 
St.  Peter,  V.  R.  Waason. 
Stillwater,  Darius  Steward. 
Virginia,  Lafayette  Bliss. 
Willmar,  P.  C.  Townlng. 
Winona,  Charles  R.  Frasler. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Biloxi,  J.  H.  Owings. 

Canton, 

Columbus,  S.  M.  Nnsh. 

Corinth,  W.  P.  Dobbins. 

Greenville,  E.  E.  Bass. 

Gulfport, 
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MISSISSIPPI— Continued. 

Hattiesburg,  F.  B.  Woodley. 
Juckson,   Kdward  L.  Bailey. 
Laurel,  W.  L,  Abbott. 
McComb,  Henry  P.  Hughes. 
Meridian,  J.  C.  Fant. 
Natchei,  J.  Reese  Lin. 
Vlcksburg,  J.  P.  Carr. 
Water  Valley,  W.  W.  Phelan. 
Yazoo  City,  M.  Rose. 

MISSOURI. 

Aurora,, M.  F.  Butler. 

Boonville,  M.  A.  O'Rear. 

Brookfleld,  J.  U.  White. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Fred.  L.  MacChesney. 

Carterville,  O.  N.  Walt*. 

Carthage,  J.  M.  White. 

Chilllcothe,  Frank  L.  Wiley. 

Clinton,  Arthur  Lee. 

Columbia,  W.  H.  Hays. 

Desoto,  W.  C.  Ogier. 

Fulton,  J.  C.  Humphreys. 

Hannibal,  R.  B.  D.  Blmonson. 

Independence,  W.  J.  Johnson. 

Jefferson  City,  J.  N.  Tankersley. 

Joplin,  L.  J.  Hall. 

Kansas  City,  James  M.   Greenwood. 

KirksvIUe,  Harry  H.  Laughlin. 

Lexington,  W.  J.  Patterson. 

Louisiana,  Miss  Elizabeth  WhiUker. 

Macon,  William  A.  Annin. 

Marshall,  E.  J.  Scott. 

Maryville,  C.  A.  Hawkins. 

Mexico,  L.  B.  Hawthorne. 

Moberly,  J.  C.  Lilly. 

Nevada,  J.  W.  Storms. 

Poplar  Bluff,  William  N.  Pace. 

Ricbhill,  L.  F.  Robinson. 

St.  Charles,  Joseph  Herring. 

St.  Joseph,  J.  A.  Whiteford. 

St.  Louis,  F.  Louis  Soldan. 

Sedalia,  G.  V.  Buchanan. 

Springfield,  Jonathan  Fairbanks. 

Trenton,  C.  A.  Green. 

Warrensburg,  W.  E.  Morrow. 

Webb  City,  B.  S.  Nichols. 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda,  William  K.  Dwyer. 
Bozeman,  Risdon  J.  Cunningham. 
Butte,  R.  G.  Young. 
Great  Falls,  S.  D.  Largent. 
Helena,  Randall  J.  Condon. 
Missoula,  J.  Ulysses  Williams. 

NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice,  C.  A.  Fulmer. 
Fremont,  W.  H.  Gardner. 
Grand  Island,  Robert  J.  Barr.^ 
Hastings,  J.  D.  French. 
Kearney,  George  Burgert. 
Lincoln,  W.  L.  Stephens. 


NEBRASKA— Continoed. 

Nebraska  City,  N.  SincUir. 
Norfolk,  E.  J.  Bodwell. 
North  Platte,  Paul  Goss. 
Omaha,  W.  M.  Davidson. 
Plattsmouth,  E.  L.  Rouse. 
South  Omaha,  J.  Arnott  McLean. 
York,  Charles  O.  Stewart. 

NEVADA. 

Reno»  E.  B.  Winfrey. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin,  G.  H.  Whltcher. 

Claremont,  W.  H.  Cummlngs. 

Concord   (Union   district)^  Louis  J.  Rand- 

lett;   (Penacook  district  No.  20),  H.  C. 

Sanborn. 
Dover,  A.  H.  Keyes. 
Exeter,   John   A.   Brown    (chairman  school 

board). 
Franklin,  H.  C.  Sanborn. 
Keene  (Union  district),  George  A.  Keith. 
Laconla,  J.  H.  Blaisdell. 
Littleton,  M.  C.  Smart. 
Manchester,  Charles  W.  Blckford. 
Nashua,  James  H.  Fassett. 
Portsmouth,  Ernest  L.  Silver. 
Rochester,  William  H.  Slayton. 
Somersworth,  C.  C.  Ferguson. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Asbury  Park,  Fred  S.  Shepherd. 

Atlantic  City,  Charles  B.  Boyer. 

Bayonne,  James  H.  Christie. 

Bloom  field,  George  Morris. 

Boon  ton,  M.  P.  Reagle  (principal). 

Bordentown.  William  Macfarland. 

Bridgeton,  E.  J.  Ilitchner. 

Burlington,  Wilbur  Watts. 

Camden,  James  E.  Bryan. 

Dover,  J.  Howard  Hulsart  (supervising 
principal). 

East  Orange,  Vernon  L.  Davey. 

Elizabeth,  William  J.  Shearer. 

Englewood,  Elmer  C.  Sherman. 

Garfield,  Thomas  Colby. 

Gloucester,  William  V.  Sullivan. 

Hackensack,  Isaac  A.  Demarest. 

Harrison,  James  F.  Prendergast. 

Hoboken,  A.  J.  Demarest. 

Irvington,  F.  H.  Morrell. 

Jersey  City,  Henry  Snyde-. 

Kearney,  Don  C.  Bliss  (post-office,  Ar- 
lington ) . 

Lambertville,  Alex.  P.  Kerr  (supervising 
principal). 

Long  Branch,  Christopher  Gregory. 

Madison,  A.  F.  Stauffer. 

Mlllville,  H.  F.  Stauffer. 

Montclalr,  Randall  Spaulding. 

Morrlstown,  W.  L.  R.  Haven. 

Newark,  Addison  B.  I*oland. 
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NEW  JERSBT— Continued. 

New     Brunswick,     William     Clinton     Arm- 
strong. 

Newton,    Charles    J.    Majory    (superrlsing 
principal). 

North   Plalnfleld,   Henry  C.   Krehs   (super- 
vising principal). 

Orange,  James  J.  Rlggs. 

Passaic,  O.  I.  Woodley. 

Paterson,  John  R.  Wilson. 

Perth  Amboy,  S.  E.  Shull. 

Phillipsburg,  H.  Budd  Howell. 

Plalnfleld,  Henry  M.  Maxson. 

Princeton,  J.  M.  Arnold. 

Rahway,  William  J.  Blckett. 

Redbank,  S.  V.  Arrowsmith. 

Rldgewood,  W.  T.  Whitney. 

Rutherford,  Stephen  B.  Gilhuly. 

Salem, 

Somerville,  William  A.  Ackerman. 
'South    Amboy,    R.    M.    Pitch    (superrlsing 
principal). 

South  Orange,  H.  W.  Foster. 

Summit,  Miss  Louise  Connolly  (supervising 
principal) . 

Town    of    Union,    Otto    Ortel    (post-office, 
Weehawken). 

Trenton,  Ebenezer  Maokey. 

Vineland,  J.  J.  Unger. 

Westfleld,  J.  J.  Savits. 

West  Hoboken,  Robert  Waters. 

West  New  York,  Wm.  M.  Van  Sickle. 

West  Orange,  A.  H.  Sherman. 

Woodbury,  William  A.  Storrle, 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque,  J.  E.  Clark. 
Las  Vegas, 

Raton,  A.  D.  Hoenshel. 
Santa  Fe,  J.  A.  Wood. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  Charles  W.  Cole. 

Albion,  Willis  G.  Carmer. 

Amsterdam,  Harrison  T.  Morrow. 

Auburn,  Alfred  C.  Thompson. 

Ballston    Spa,    A.    A.    La  very    (supervising 

principal); 
Batavia,  John  Kennedy. 
Bath,  J.  Schuyler  Fox. 
Binghnmton,  J.  Edward  Banta. 
Buffalo,  Henry  P.  Emerson. 
Canandalgua,  J.  Carlton  Norrls. 
Catskill,  J.  T.  P.  Calkins. 
Cohoes,  Edward  Hayward. 
Coming : 

District  No.  9,  Leigh  R.  Hunt. 

District  No.  13,  A.  M.  Blodgett   (prin- 
cipal). 
Cortland,  Ferdinand  E.  Smith. 
Dansville,  E.  J.  Bonner. 
Dunkirk,  George  M.  Wiley. 
Elmira,  W.  J.  Deans. 


NEW  YORK— Continued. 

Fishklll  on  Hudson,  W.  J.  Millar  (supervis- 
ing principal). 

Fredonia,  Mary  P.  Lord   (principal). 

Fulton,  J.  R.  Falrgrieve. 

Geneva,  William  H.  Trucsdale. 

Glens  Falls,  B.  W.  Griffith. 

Gloversville,  James  A.  Estee. 

Gouvemeur,  J.  B.  Lardlaw. 

Granville,  Raymond  E.  Brown. 

Green  Island,  James  Heatly. 

Haverstraw,  L.  O.  Markham. 

Hempstead,  H.  H.  Chapman. 

Herlkmer,  C.  L.  Mother. 

Hoosick  Falls,  H.  H.  Snell. 

Homellsville,  Elmer  S.  Redman. 

Hudson,  Charles  S.  Williams. 

I  lion,  Frank  I>.  Warren. 

Ithaca,  F.  D.  Boynton. 

Jamestown,  Rovlllus  R,  Rogers. 

Johnstown,   Frank   W.  Jennings. 

Kingston,  S.  R.  Shear. 

Lancaster,  W.  J.  Barr   (principal). 

Lansingburg,  George  P.   Sawyer. 

Lestershlre,  Prank  M.  Smith. 

Little  Falls,  A.  J.  Merrell. 

Lockport,  Emmet  Belknap. 

Lyons,  W.  H.  Kinney. 

Malone,  Miss  Sarah  L.  Perry. 

Mamaroneck,  George  J.  McAndrew   (super- 
vising principal). 

Matteawan,  Earlman  Fenner   (principal). 

Mechanicsville,  L.  B.  Blakeman. 

Medina,  James  C.  Van  Etten. 

Middletown,  James  P.  Tuthlll. 

Mount  Vernon,  Charles  E.  Nichols. 

Newark,  Charles  A.  Hamilton   (principal). 

Newburg,  James  M.  Crane. 

New  Rochelle,  Isaac  E.  Young. 

New  York,  William  H.  Maxwell. 

Niagara  Palls,  R.  A.  Taylor. 

North  Tarry  town,  L.  W.  Craig  (principal). 

North  Tonawanda,  R.  A.  Searing. 

Norwich,  Stanford  J.  Gibson. 

Nyack,  Ira  H.  Lawton. 

Ogdensburg,  H.  H.  Southwick. 

Olean,  Delmer  El  Bacheller. 

Oneida,  Avery  Warner  Skinner. 

Oneonta.  William  C.  Franklin. 

Ossinlng,  W.  H.  Ryan. 

Oswego,  George  B.  Bnllis. 

Owego,  Francis  C.  Byrn. 

Peekskill : 

District  No.  7    (Drumhill),  Wilbur  L. 

Ellis. 
District  No.  8  (Oakslde),  A.  D.  Dunbar. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Wlnton  Palmer. 

Plattsburg,  Frank  K.  Watson. 

Port  Chester,  E.  G.  Lantman. 

Port  Jervis,  John  M.  Dolph.     - 

Potsdam,  Lewis  E.  Roberts  (principal). 

Poughkeepsle,  Wm.  Alexander  Smith. 

Rensselaer,  A.  R.  Coulson. 

Rochester,  Clarence  P.  Carroll. 

Rome.  Lewis  N.  Crane. 

Rye,  Forrest  T.  Shults. 
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NEW  YORK— CoBtlnved. 

Salamanca,  Thomas  Stone  Bell. 

Sandy  HHl,  Frances  A.  Teflft  (principal). 

Saratoga  Springs*  Thomas  R.  KnelL 

Schenectady,  J.  T.  Freeman. 

Seneca  Falls,  E.  K.  Van  Allen. 

Solvay,  C.  O.  Richards. 

Syracuse,  A.  B.  Blodgett 

Tarrytown,  L.  V.  Case  (principal). 

Tonawanda,  Franii  K.  Sutley. 

Troy,  O.  F.  Sawyer. 

Utlca,  Martin  Q.  Benedict 

Waterloo,  U.  B.  Smith. 

Watertown.  Frank  S.  TIsdale. 

Watervllet,  Russell  n.  Bellows. 

Waverly,  E.  B.  Robbins. 

Wellsville, 

Whitehall,  Wllber  W.  Howe. 

White  Plains,  Guy  Halsey  BaskervlUe^ 

Tonkers,  Charles  £.  Gorton. 

NORTU  CAROLINA. 

Asheville,  R.  J.  TIghe. 
Burlington,  Frank  n.  Cnrtls. 
Charlotte,  Alexander  Graham. 
Concord,  Walter  Thompson. 
Durham,  J.  A.  Matheson. 
Eliiabeth  City,  W.  M.  Hinton. 
Fayettevllle,  B.  T.  McBryde. 
Gastonia,  Joe  S.  Wray. 
Goldsboro,  Eugene  C.  Brooks. 
Greensboro,  W.  n.  Swift. 
Henderson,  J.  T.  Alderman, 
nigh  Point,  George  IT.  CrowelU 
Klnston,  L.  C.  Brogden. 
Newbern,  H.  B.  Craven. 
Raleigh,  Edward  P.  Moses. 
Salisbury,  I.  C.  Grlffln. 
Washington,  Harry  Howell. 
Wilmington,  John  J.  Blair 
Wilson,  Gray  R.  King. 
Wfnston-Salem,  W.  S.  Snipes. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck,  WiUUm  Moore. 
Fargo,  W.  E.  Hoorw. 
Grand  Forks, 

Jamestown,  C.  C.  Schmidt. 
Minot,  S.  Henry  Wolfie. 
Valley  City,  G.  W.  Haima. 

OHIO. 

Akron,  Henry  V.  Hotchklss. 
Alliance,  John  EL  Morris. 
Ashland,  E.  P.  Dean. 
Ashtabula,  R.  P.  Clark. 
Barberton,  James  M.  Carr. 
Barnesyille,  Lewis  Edwin  York. 
Bellalre»  J.  R.  Anderson. 
Bellefontalne.  John  W.  Macklnnon. 
Bellevue,  E.  F.  Warner. 
Bowling  Green,  N.  D.  O.  Wilson. 
Bridgeport,  S.  A.  Gillett. 
Bucyms,  J.  J.  Bliss. 


OHIO— OoBUnned. 

Cambridge,  H.  Z.  Hohson. 
Canal  Dover,  Franklin  P.  Gelger. 
Canton,  John  K.  Baxter. 
ChlUicothe,  M.  E.  Hard. 
Cincinnati,  h\  B,  Dyer. 
CircleTlUe,  C.  L.  Boyer 
Cleveland,  W.  H.  Elson. 
Collinwood,  Frank  P.  Whitney. 
Columbus,  Jacob  A.  Sbawan. 
Conneaut,  C.  T.  Northrop. 
Coshocton,  H.  8.  Piatt. 
Dayton,  John  W.  Carr. 
Defiance,  F.  E.  Reynolds. 
Delaware,  W.  McK.  Vance. 
Delphos,  T.  W.  Sbimp. 
Dennlson,  W.  N.  Angel. 
East  Liverpool,  Robert  E.  Rayman. 
Elyria,  W.  R.  Comings. 
Flndlay,  J.  W.  ZeUar. 
Foster  la,  8.  H.  Lay  ton. 
Fremont,  J.  E.  Collins. 
Gallon.  1.  C.  Guinther. 
GaUipoUs,   H.   E.  Conard. 
Glenville.  H.  H.  Cully. 
Greenfield,  E.  W.  Patterson. 
Greenville,  W.  S.  Rowe. 
Hamilton,  Darrell  Joyce. 
Hillsboro,  F.  H.  Warren. 
Ironton,  S.  P.  Humphrey. 
Jackson,  J.  E.  Klnnison. 
Kent,  A.  B.  Stutaman.  ^ 

Kenton,  N.  E.  Hutchinson. 
Lancaster,  H.  A.  Cassldy. 
Lima,  John  Davison. 
Lorain,  A.  C.  Eldredge. 
Mansfield,  C.  L.  Van  Cleve. 
Marietta,  J.  V.  McMillan. 
Marlon,  H.  L.  Frank. 
Martins  Ferry,  F.  W.  Wenner. 
Massillon,  C.  I^.  Cronebangh. 
Mlamlsburg,  W.  T.  Trump. 
Middletown,  Arthur  Powell. 
Mount  Vernon,  J.  G.  Leland. 
Napoleon, 

Nelsonville,  Aaron  Grady. 
Newark,  J.  D.  SimkLns. 
Newburg,  B.  F.  Stevenson. 
New  Philadelphia,  G.  C.  Maurer. 
Niles,  Frank  J.  Roller. 
North  Baltimore,  B.  O.  Martin. 
Norwalk,  A.  Di  Beechy. 
Norwood,  W.  S.  Cad  man. 
Oberlin,  Ward  H.  Nye. 
Painesvllle,  F.  H.  Kendall. 
Piqua.  C.  W.  Bennett 
Pomeroy,  C.  T.  Coates. 
Portsmouth,  J.  I.  Hudson. 
Ravenna,  B.  O.  Trescott. 
St.  Bernard,  V.  L.  Monce. 
St  Marya,  E.  A.  Hotchklss. 
Salem,  Jesse  L.  Johnson. 
Sandusky,  H.  Bw  Williams. 
Shelby,  S.  H.  Maharry. 
Sidney,  H.  R.  McVay. 
Springfield,  Carey  Boggesa. 
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OHIO — Continued. 

Steubenville,  Edward  M.  Van  Clere. 
Tiffin,  Cliarles  A.  Kront. 
Toledo,  Henry  J.  Eberth. 
Toronto,  S.  K.  Mardls. 
Troy,  Mark  Wilcox. 
Uhrlclisville,  L.  E.  Everett. 
Urbana,  I.  N.  Keyser. 
Vanwert,  J.  P.  Sharkey. 
Wapakoneta,  H.  11.  llelter. 
Warren,  C.  E.  Carey.     ' 
WaaiilDgton  C.  11.,  Jtunea  T.  Tuttl«k 
WeliBton,  B.  S.  McCall. 
WellsTlile,  James  L.  MacI>oiiAld« 
Wilmington, 

Wooflter,  CliarleB  Uaup«rt. 
Xenia,  Edwin  B.  Cox. 
Youngstown,  N.  U.  Chaney. 
Zanesvilie,  W.  D.  Lash. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Elreno,  F.  N.  Howell. 
Enid,  T.  W.  B.  Everhart. 
Gutbrle,  Frank  E.  Buck. 
Oklahoma,  Ed.  8.  Vaught 
Perry,  William  Z.  Smith. 
Ponca,  Richard  E-  Tope. 

OREGON. 

Astoria,  A.  L.  Clark. 
Baker  City,  J.  A.  ChurchUl, 
Eugene,  Mott  H.  Arnold. 
Pendleton,  L.  R.  Traver. 
Portland,  Frank  Rlgler. 
Salem,  J.  M.  Powers. 
The  Dalles,  J.  S.  Landers. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny,  John  Morrow. 

AUentown,  Francis  D.  Ranb. 

Altoona,  H.  J.  WIghtman. 

Archibald,  W.  A.  Kelly. 

Ashland,  William  C.  iSstler. 

Ashley,  E.  D,  Bovard. 

Athens,  George  E.  Rogers. 

Bangor,  John  W.  GniTer  ( principal) • 

Beayerfalls,  Edward  Magulre. 

Belief oute,  John  D.  Meyer  (supervising 
principal), 

Bellevue,  C.  C.  Williamson. 

Berwick,  J.  W.  Snyder  (superylalng  prin- 
cipal). 

Bethlehem,  Fred  W.  Bobbins. 

Blakely,  H.  B.  Anthony  (supervising  prin- 
cipal ;   post-offlce,  Peckvllle). 

Bloomsburg,  L.  P.  Sterner  (supervising 
principal). 

Braddock,  Grant  Norrls. 

Bradford,  E.  E.  MtUer. 

Bristol,  Louise  D.  Baggs. 

Butler,  John  A.  Gibson. 

Carbondale,  Elmer  E.  Garr. 

Carlisle,  John  C.  Wagner. 

Carnegie,  W.  S.  Bryan  (principal). 

Catasauqua,  H.  J.  Reinhard  (principal). 


PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 

Chambersburg,  Samuel  Gelwlx. 

Cbarierol,  W.  D.  Wright. 

Chester,  A.  Duncan  Yocum. 

Clearfield,  H.  E.  Trout. 

Coatesvllle,  W.  T.  Gordon. 

Columbia,  Daniel  Flelsher. 

CoonetlsTlIle,  J.  P.  Wiley  (principal). 

Conshohocken,  E.  B.  ZlegTer. 

Corry,  Virgil  G.  Curtis. 

Danville,  V.  L.  Qordy. 

Darby,  Charles  P.  Sweeny. 

Dickson  City,  John  E.  Williams. 

Donora,  J.  I).  Boydaton. 

Dubois,  J.  n.  Alleman. 

Dunmore,  C.  F.  Hoban. 

Duquesne,  II.  E.  Winner   (principal). 

Duryea,  F.  J.  Regan. 

Easton,  William  W.  Cottlngfaam. 

Edwardsdale,  J.  O.   Hermann. 

Erie,  H.  C.  Mlsslmer. 

Etna,  J.  Q.  A.  Irvine  (principal). 

Forest  City,  C.  T.  Thorpe  (principal). 

Franklin,  Charles  E.   Lord. 

Freeland,  E.  F.  Han  Ion. 

Gllberton,  Mich.iel  J.  Shore  (principal). 

Greensburg,  Thomas  S.  March. 

Greenville,  James  J.  Palmer. 

Hanover,  J.  C.  Carey. 

Hanisbarg,  P.  B.  Downed. 

HasletoQ,  David  A.  Harman. 

Homestead,  James  M.  Norrls. 

Huntingdon,  E.   R.  Barclay. 

Indiana,  James  P.  Chapman  (principal). 

Jeannette,  Theo.  B.  Shank. 

Jersey  Shore.  H.  H.  Weber. 

JohnsoBburg,  G.  B.  Gerberich   (supervising 
principal). 

Johnstown,  James  N.  Mulr. 

Kane,  T.  E.  Lytle. 
'  Kingston,  (Jeorge  Evans  (principal). 

Klttanning,  C.  E.  Hankey. 

Knoxvllle,  Mllo  H.  Miller  (principal). 

Lancaster,  R.  K.  Buehrle. 

Lansford,  Elmer  E.  Kunts. 

Latrobe,  Arthur  C.  Klack. 

Lebanon,  R.  T.  Adams. 

Iiehlghton,  F.  A.  Ebert. 

Lewlstown,    W.    F.    Kennedy    (supervising 
principal). 

Lockhaven,  John  A.  Robb. 

Luzerne,  Theron  G.  Osborne. 

McKeesport,  J.  Burdette  RIchey. 

McKees  Rocks,  F.  H.  Powers  (principal). 

Mahanoy  aty,  William  N.  Bhrhart. 

Mauchcbunk,   E.   W.   Romberger   (supervis- 
ing principal). 

Meadvllle,  Ulysses  G.  Smith. 

Middletown,  H.  J.  Wlckey. 

Mlllvale,  J.  C.   R.  Johnston    (principal). 

Milton,  W.  A.  Wilson. 

Mlnersvllle,  H.  H.  Spayd  (supervising  prin- 
cipal). 

Monessen,  Robert  W.  HImellck. 

Monongahela    City,    C.    H.    Wolford    (prin- 
cipal). 
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PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 

,  Mount  Carmel,  Samuel  Halsey  Dean. 

Mount  Pleasant,  S.  Grant  Miller  (prin- 
cipal). 

Nantlcoke,  Jobn  William  Griffith. 

New  Brighton,  Clyde  C.  Green. 

Newcastle,  T.  A.  Kimes. 

New  Kensington,  A.  D.  Horton  (principal). 

Norrlstown,  A.  8.  Martin. 

Oil  City,  C.  A.  Babcock. 

Olyphant,  M.  W.  Cummlngs. 

}*hiladelphia,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh. 

PhoenixTllIe,  Robert  B.  Laramy. 

Pittsburg,  Samuel  Andrews. 

Pittston,  Robert  Shlei  (superrising  prin- 
cipal ) . 

Plymouth,  E.  II.  Scott. 

Pottstown,  Wm.  W.  Rupert 

Pottsville,  S.  A.  Thurston. 

Punxsutawney,  G.  F,  W.  Mark. 

Rnnkln,  M.  E.  Thompson. 

Reading,  Charles  S.  Foos. 

RonoTo,  Oden  C.  Gortner  (superTising  prin- 
cipal). 

Rldgeway,  W.  W.  Peirce. 

Rochester.  O.  C.  Lester. 

St.  Clair,  Thomas  G.  Jones. 

St.  Marys,  J.  J.  Lynch  (superyislng  prin- 
cipal). 

Sayre,  I.  F.  Stetler  (supervising  principal). 

Scottdale,  Edgar  Reed  (supervising  prin- 
cipal). 

Scranton,  Geo.  W.  Phillips. 

Sewlckley,   F.   E.   Ficklnger. 

Shamokin,  Jos.  Howerth. 

Sharon,  S.  H.  Uadley. 

Sharpsburg,  C.  C.  Kelso  (supervising  prin- 
cipal ) . 

Shenandoah,  J.  W.  Cooper. 

Sheridan, 

Slatlngton,  J.  W.  Snyder. 

South  Bethlehem,  Owen  R.  Wilt 

South  Sharon,  C.  G.  Canon. 

Steelton,  L.  E.  McGinnes. 

Sunbury,  Ira  Shipman. 

Tamaqua,  Robert  F.  Ditchburn.  ^ 

Tarentum,  A.  D.  Endsley  (principal). 

Taylor,  M.  J.  Lloyd. 

TItusville,  Henry  Pease. 

Towanda,  S.  A.  Thurston. 

Turtle  Creek,  David  R.  Sumstlne. 

Tyrone,  I.  C.  M.  Ellen berger. 

Union  town,  H.  F.  Brooks. 

Warren,  W.  L.  McGowan. 

Washington,  William  KrichbaunL 

Waynesboro,  J.  Hassler  Reber. 

Westchester,  Addison  L.  Jones. 

West  Pittston,  L.  P.  Blerly  (principal). 

WMIkesbarre,  James  M.  Coughlln. 

Wilkinsburg,  James  L.  Allison. 

Wllllamsport,  Charles  Lose. 

Wllmerding,  W.  G.  Gans   (principal). 

WIndber,  D.  M.  Hetrick. 

Win  ton,  John  J.  Judge. 

York,  Atreus  Wanner, 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Bristol,  John  Post  Reynolds. 

BurrillTllle,  Leroy  G.  Staples  (post-offlce, 
Pascoag). 

Central  Falls,  Wendell  A.  Mowry. 

Coventry,  John  Matteson  (post-office,  An- 
thony). 

Cranston,  Valentine  Almy  (post-office. 
Auburn  j. 

Cumberland,  C.  C.  Richardson. 

East  Providence,  Herbert  B.  Horton. 

Johnston,  Wiliiam  H.  Starr  (post-office, 
Thornton). 

Lincoln,  Emerson  L.  Adams. 

Newport,  Herbert  Warren  LuTl. 

North  Kingstown,  F.  D.  Blake  (post-office, 
Wlckford). 

North  Providence, 

Pawtucket,  Frank  O.  Draper. 

Providence,  Walter  H.  Small. 

South  Kingstown,  B.  E.  Helme  (post-office, 
Kingston). 

Warren,  G.  L.  Church. 

Warwick,  Elwood  T.  Wyman. 

Westerly,   W.   II.   Holmes,  jr. 

Woonsocket,  Frank  E.  McFee. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeville,  Leonard  W.  Dick. 
Aiken,  W.  L.  Brooker. 
Anderson,  Thomas  C.  Walton. 
Beaufort,  Lueco  Gunter. 
Charleston,  Henry  P.  Archer. 
Chester,  W.  II.  McNalry. 
Columbia,  B.  S.  Dreher. 
Florence,  J.  L.  Mann. 
Gaflfney,  W.  C.  McArthur. 
Georgetown,  O.  L.  Shewmake. 
Greenville,  E.  L.  Hughes. 
Greenwood,  Edward  C.  Coker. 
Laurens,  Nathaniel  M.  Salley. 
Newberry,  W.  A.  Stuckey. 
Orangeburg,  A.  J.  Thackston. 
Rock  Hill,  J.  C.  Cork. 
Spartanburg,  Frank  Evans. 
Sumter,  S.  II.  Edmunds. 
Union,  Davis  Jeffries. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen,  W.  L.  Cochrane. 
I>eadwood,  Alexander  Strachan. 
liCad,  Anson  H.  BIgelow. 
Mitchell,  F.  H.  Hoff. 
Sioux  Falls,  H.  A.  I'strud. 
Watertown,  A.  II.  Barnard. 
Yankton,  R.   C.    Shell enbarger. 

TENNESSEE. 

Bristol,   Richard   Henry   Watklns. 
Chattanooga,  Sidney  G.  GUbreath. 
Clarksvllle,  P.  L.  Harned. 
Cleveland,  D.  C.  Arnold. 
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Columbia,   W.   E.   Bostick    (principal)    and 

J.  H.  Kelly   (principal). 
Vjenburgt  Ralph  B.  Rice. 
Ilarrlman,  J.  V.  Rymer. 
Juckson,  G.  R.  McGee. 
Johnson  City,  J.  R.  Lowry. 
Knoxville,  Albert  Ruth. 
Memphis,  George  W.  Gordon. 
Murfreesboro,  J.  W.  W.  Daniels. 
Nashville,  H.  C.  Weber. 

TEXAS. 

Austin,  A.  N.  McCallnm. 
.Beaumont,  II.  F.  Triplett. 

Belton,  James  B.  Hubbard. 

Bonham,  I.  W.  Evans. 

Brenham,  Edward  W.  Turrant. 
'  Browusville,    Thomas    P.    Barbour    (prin- 
cipal). 

Browuwood,  George  H.  Carpenter. 

Bryon, 

Cleburne,  V.  M.  Fulton. 

Corpus  Chrtstl,  Charles  W.  Crosslcy. 

Corsicana,  J.  W.  Cantwell. 

Dallas,  J.  L.  Long. 

Denison,  F.  B.  Hughes. 

Denton,  J.  S.  Carlisle. 

El  Paso,  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Eaais,  W.  E.  Edelen. 

Fort  Worth,  W.  D.  WlUlamfl. 

Gainesville,  E.  F.  Comegys. 

Galveston,  John  W.  Hopkins. 

Gonzales,  Thomas  H.  Lewis. 

Greenville,  George  A.  Newton. 

Hillsboro,  W.  D.  Butler. 

Houston,  P.  W.  Horn. 

Laredo,  L.  J.  Christen. 

McKinney,  J.  H.  Hill. 

Marshall,  W.  H.  Attebery. 

Navasota,  W.  B.  Blzsell. 

Oak  Cliff, 

Orange,  S.  B.  Foster. 

Palestine,  Walker  King. 

Paris,  J.  G.  Wooten. 

San  Antonio,  L.  E.  Wolfe. 

Sherman,  A.  L.  Peterman* 

Taylor,  W.  M.  Williams. 

Temple,  James  E.  Binkley. 

Terrell,  S.  M.  N.  Marrs. 

Tcxarkana,  E.  E.  Bramlette. ) 

Tyler,  J.  L.  Henderson. 

Victoria,  Arthur  Lefevre. 

Waco,  J.  C.  Lattimore. 

Waxtthatchie,  Walter  Acker. 

Weatherford.  T.  W.  Stanley* 

UTAH. 

Logan,  Ariel  F.  Cardon. 

Ogden.  William  Allison. 

Park  City,  M.  W.  Laaing.. 

Provo^  William  S.  Rawllngs. 

Salt  Lake  City,  D.  H.  Cbrlstensen. 


VERMONT. 

Barre,  O.  D.  Mathewson. 
Bellows  Falls,  B.  E.  Merriam. 
Bennington,  Albert  W.  Varney. 
Brattleboro,  Miss  Marguerite  Tucker  (super-  ' 

visor). 
Burlington,  Henry  O.  Wheeler. 
Montpelier,  F.  J.  Brownscombe. 
Rutland,  David  B.  Locke. 
St.  Aibans,  F.  J.  Sagendorph. 
St.   Johnsbury,   Clarence   H.   Dempsey. 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria,  Kosciusko  Kemper. 

Bristol,  8.  R.  McChesney. 

Charlottesville,  James  W.  Lane. 

I>anville,  William  Holmes  Davis. 

Fredericksburg,  Benjamin  P.  Willis. 

Harrisonburg, 

Lynchburg,  E.  C.  Glass. 

Manchester,   David   L.   Pulllam. 

Newport  N^ws,  W.  C.  Morton. 

Norfolk,  Richard  A.  Dobie. 

Petersburg,   D.   M.   Brown. 

I'ortsmouth,  Joseph  H.  Saunders. 

Radford,  L.  W.  Irwin. 

Richmond.  William  F.  Fox. 

Roanoke,  Bushrod  Rust. 

Staunton,  Francis  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

Suffolk,  Lee  Britt  (county  superintendent). 

Winchester,  Maurice  M.  Lynch. 

WASHINGTON. 

Aberdeen,  H.  M.  Cook. 
Ballard,  J.  C.  Dickson. 
Belllngham,  W.  J.  Hughes. 
Everett,  D.  A.  Thornburg. 
North  Yakima,  David  Craig  Reed. 
Olympia,  W.  W.  Montgomery. 
Seattle,  Frank  B.  Cooper. 
Spokane,  J.  A.  Tormey. 
Tacoma,  A.  H.  Yoder. 
Vancouver,  C.  W.  Shomway. 
Walla  Walla,  O.  S.  Jones. 

WEST    VIRGINIA. 

Benwood,  George  E.  Hubbs. 
Bluefield,  C.  A.  Fulwlder. 
Charleston,  Cieorge  S.  Laldley. 
Clarksburg,  F.  L.  Burdette. 
Fairmont,  Joseph  Rosier. 
Gnift«n,  W.  R.  Gorby. 
Illnton,  I.  B.  Bush. 
Huntington,  W.  M.  Fouik. 
Martinsburg,  George  W.  Brindle. 
Moundsville.  W.  M.  Henderson. 
Parkersburg,  J.  W.  Swarta. 
Wheeling,-  H.  B.  Work. 

WISCONSIN. 

AnUgo,  W.  N.  Hickok. 
Appleton,  Carrie  E.  Morgan. 
Aphland,  J.  T.  Hooper. 
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WISCONSIN— Centlnued. 

Uaraboo,  G.   W.  GefacaiuL 
Beaverdam,  lIoffi«r  B.  UubbelL 
Belolt,  Frankitit  B.  Conrerse. 
Bftrlio,  E.  T.  O'Brien. 
Chippewa  Falls,  E.  1).  Martin. 
Depere : 

Bast  Side,  J.  W.  SCteols. 

West  Side,  .1.  V.  Breimaii. 
Eau  Claire,  W.  U.  Sebuli; 
Fond  da  Lac,  William  WUaon. 
Grand  Rapids,  H.  S.  Yonker. 
Greenbay,  A.  W.  Barton* 
Janesvllle,  H.  C.  Buell. 
Kankauna,  L.  E.  SnrfireDt. 
Kenosha,  P.  J.  Zlmmers. 
La  Crosse,  Jolm  P.  Bird. 
Madison,  R.  B.  Dudgeon. 
Manltowtic,     Walter     B.     Larson     (county 
.  superintendent). 
Bfarinette,  G.  H.  Landgraf. 
Marshfleld.  Durant  C.  Giles. 
Menasha,  John  Callahan. 
Menomonle,  L.  D.  Harvey. 
Merrill,  G.  J.  Roberts. 
Milwaukee,  C.  G.  Pearse. 
Monroe,  G.  W.  Swartz. 


WlWCe^NSTN— Continued. 

Neenntl,  B.  Sf.  Beeman. 
Oconto,  G.  F.  Loom  is. 
OshkoBh.  M.  N.  ^Mver. 
Piattevllle,  O.  E.  Gray. 
Portage,  W.  G.  Clouji   ( prlncf pal ) . 
Port  Washington, 
Racine,  Burton  E.  Nelson. 
Rhinelander,  F.  A.  Lowell. 
Sheboygan,   H.    P.   Lererenr. 
South  Milwaukee,  Paul  Bergen. 
Stevens  Point,  Johu  N.  Davis. 
Stoughton,  A.  W.  Weber. 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Charles  G.  Stangel. 
Superior,  W.  E.  Maddack. 
Two  Rivers, 

W^ashburn,  S.  A.  Oscar. 
Watertown,  W.  V.  Roseouuk. 
Waukesha,  A.  W.  Chamiyerlln. 
Waueau,  &  Bu  Tobey. 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne,  S.  S.  Stock  well. 

Laramie,,  FranlL  W\  Lee. 
I  Rock  Springs,  S.  M.  Abbott. 
j  Sheridan,  C.  R.  Atkinson. 


III. — CorxEOH  Presidents. 


1. — Colleges  for  men  and  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  art$^ 


Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


A.  P.  Montague,  LL.  D \ 

Rev.  S.  M.  Uosmer,  D.  D 

Rev.  Bernard  Menges,  O.  S.  B 

Rev.  William  Tyrrell,  8.  J 

John  W.  Abercrombie,  LL.  D 

Kendric  C.  Babcock,  Ph.  D^— 
John  M.  Williams,  A.  B.,  dean. 
John  W.  Conger,  LL.  D-_ 

Eugene  R.  Long,  Fh.  D 

J.  Thompson  Baker,.  Plu  M 

Rev.  S.  Anderson,  A.  B 

John  N.  Tillman,  LL.  B 

Rev,  J.  M.  Cox.  D.  D 

B.  I.  Wheeler,  LL.  D 

Rev.  George  A.  Gates,  LL.  D. 

John  Willis  Baer,  LL.  D 

Rev.  J.  S.  Glass,  C.  M.,  D.  D— 
Rev.  George  F.  Bovard.  D.  IX_ 

Rev.  T.  G.  BrownaoB,  D.  D 

Rev.  Bro.  Velleslan,  F.  S.  C_ 
Walter  A.  Edwards.  LL.  D... 

Rev.  John  P.  Frleden,  8.  J ^ 

M.  S.  Cross,  D.  D.,  acting 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Kenna,  S.  J_- 
D.  S.  Jordan.  LL.  D 


James  H.  Baker,  LIx  D 

Rev.  W.  F.  Slocum.  LL.  D 

Rev.  A.  J.  Schuler,  8.  J 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Buchter>  LL.  D., 

chancellor. 
Rev.  Flavel  8.  Luther.  LL.  D„ 
Rev.  B.  P.  Raymond,  LL.  D-„ 

Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.  D 

Rev.  W.  C.  Jason,  A.  M 

Geo.  A.  Harter,  Ph.  D 


Howard  College 

Southern  University 

St.  Bernard  College 

Spring  H1U  College 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Henderson  College 

Ouachita  College 

Ai-kanaaBCdrllege 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College 

Hendrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas 

Philander  Smfth  College 

University  of  Californra 

Pomona  CoUege 

Occidental  College 

St.  Vincent's  Cofiege 

Unifgralty  of  Southern  California 

California  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 

St.  Igaatla*  College 

University  of  the  Pacific 

Santa  Clara  College 

Leland   Stanford  Junior   Univer- 
sity. 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  CoUq^e 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

University  of  Denver 


Trinity  College 

Wesley  an  University 

Yale  University 

Statte    College    for    Colored    Stu- 
dents. 
Delaware  College 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Grepnuboro,  Ala. 
St.  Bernard,  AIk. 
Sprittffhill,  Ala. 
University,  Ala. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Do. 
Batesville,  Ark. 
(Marksvtlle,  Ark. 
Ton  way.  Ark. 
FnyettevHle,  Ark. 
UUle  Rock.  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Claremont,  Ca<. 
Lo«  Angeles,.  Cal. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Do. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
Sun  Francisco,.  CaL 
San  Jose.  Cal. 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Stanford  University, CaL 

Boulder,  Colo. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
University  Park,  Colo. 

Hartford,  Coon. 
Mlddletown.  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dover,  Del. 

Newark,  Del* 
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Kam«  of  pre.i^d^De. 


IJ  ulcers  It  T  *^r  floHcirt 


Aiddrcfw. 


Rev.  Demiis  J.  O'CovnclU  S.  T. 

D.,  rectojr. 

E.  M.  €&J*aad«t.  LL.  D 

Rev.  David  H.  Buel,  8.  J 

Charles  W.  Needham,  LL.  I>— 

Rev.  Edward  X.  Fink.  S.  J 

Rev.  W.  P.  Thirkleld,  U  D— 
Rev.  Brother  6ennaM»,  F.  S. 

C. 

Lincoln  IlalJey,  P^  D 

Andrew  StedH.  LL.  D 

Rev.  Chattel  IL  Mobr.  Ph.  D-_ 
Rev.  Wnu  F.  Blackmcn,  Ph.  D. 
David  C.   B»rpow,  C.  and  M. 

E.,  chancellojr. 

Rev.  Cteorge  Sale,  A.  M 

Rev.  Horace  Bumat»ad.  DL  D 

Rev.  J.  a  Flipper,  Dl  D 

W.  Claude  wflMaiDBi  A.  B 

G.  R.  Glenn.  LL.  D 


Catholic  UtahrepsWy  of  America 


Gallaudfit  CoJl«ze 

(Georgetown  Unlveralty 

George  Wasbingten  University  j. 

(sonzaga  College 

Howard  Umfvvrstty 

St.  John's  Cottege 


Rev.  8.  Y.  Jameson^  U.  D 

Rev.  J.  E.  Dickey,  D.  T> — 

W.  H.  Crogman.  Lltt.  D 

William  F.  QnllUan,  Jr.,  A.  R_ 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Sharp,  A.  B 

James  A.  MacLean,  LL..  D 

Rev.  Harry  B.  G<xtigh,  A.  B 

Rev.  Francis  €i.  Barnes,  D.  D_ 

Rev.  M.  J.  Marslte,  C.  Sw  V 

Thomas  W:  Lingle,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Fred  L.  Slgmund,  TK  D__ 
Rev.  Hei»y  J.  Dumhacb,  S.  J- 

Rev.  John  Kostaskl'.  C.  R 

Harry     P.    Judson,     LL.     D. 

acting. 

A.  R.  Taylor,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Dairi«l  Irion .^, 

Robert  E.  Hieronynuis,  A.  M-_ 

Abram  W.  Harrin,  TJ,,  D 

Rev.  J.  A.  Leavilr  IX  D 

Rev.  Thomaa  Mc(  !i>Hnmi.  U.  D. 
Rev.  Lewis  B.  Flsfn-r.  ly.  I)__ 
Rev.  A.  L  Whltc-jinlj,  M.  S._ 

C.  H.  Rammelkantp,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Rlcbanf  D.  Harlan,.  LL.  D. 

M.  H.  Chamberiln,  LL.  D 

J.  H.  McMiirray,  A.  M 

Rev.  Thoa  H.  McMrcbael,  D.  D- 
Rev.  H.  J.  Klekhoefer,  PTi.  D— 
Rov.  Danlet  J.  Kalb,  O.  S.  B.. 

rector. 
Rev.  Anselm  Mnelter.  O.  S.  F_ 

Gustav  A.  Andreenr,  Ph.  T) 

Rev.  Hugollne  Storff,  €K  F.  M., 

rector. 

J.  D.  S.  Rlggs,  L.  H.  D 

Edmund  J.  James,  LL.  D 

W.  R.  Sbney,  A.  M 

Rev.  C.  A.  Blancbard,  D.  D 

William  L.  Bryan,  LI^.  D 

Rev.     Augustine     Stelfert^     C. 

PP.  8. 

Rov.  Wm.  P.  Kane,  LL.  D 

Rev.   Martin  Luecke 

Elmer  B.  Bryan,.  A.  B 

Rev.  E.  H.  Hughes,  8.  T.  D__. 

Rov.  D.  W.  Fisher.  LL.  D 

W.  E.  Garrison,  Plu  D 

Rev.  C.  J.  .Tones,  D>  D 

Rev.  Frank  C.  English,,  D.  D. 
Rev.   John  W.  Cavanangb,  C, 

8.  C. 

Robert  L  Kelly,  Ph.  M 

Rev.  A.  Sehmitt,  O.  8.  B 

Rev.  C.  W.  Winchester.  D.  D__ 
Rev.  WlMlam  C.  Farmer,  A.  M 

Rev.  A.  Grant  Bvfln» 

W.  WUberforcc  Smith,  LL.  D- 


JohaB.  Stetson)  ^nlversiliy 

University  of  the  Starte  9f  Florida 

St-  Lea  College 

RolHi»  Collie 

University  of  Geovgla 

Atlanta  Baptts*  College ^.._ 

Atlaata  VnDverslty 

Morris  Brown  CoHege 

Bowdon  College 

North  Georgia  Agpicnitural  Col- 
lege. 

Mercer  Uirtversity^ 

Emory  College 

(^Lark  VnlTersfty 

Nannie  Lou.  Warthen  Institute 

Young  Badrris  College 

University  of  l^taho, 

I  leddlng^  College 

Illinois  Weaieyan  University  __. 

St.  Vlateur's  Cbllege 

Blackbvm.  College 

Carthage  College 

St.  Ignattaw  College 

St.  Sts^slsus  Coliege 

University  of  Cbfcaga 


James  Milllkln  University 

Evangelical  Ptooaemtnary 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  Fnirerslty 

Ewlng  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  College 

Greenville  College 

Illinois  College 

Lake  Forest  CoUege 

McKendree  College : 

Lincoln  Cortege 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College ^ 

St.  Bede  College * 


St.  Frandfl  SohimH  Cottege 

Augustana  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 


Shurtleff  College 

University  of  llUnoia 

Westfleld  College 

Wheaton  College 

Indiana  University  _. 
St.  Joseph's  College  _ 


Wabash  College 

Concordia  College 

Franklin  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  CoHeife 

Union  Christian  College 

Moores  Hill  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame 


Earlham  College 

St.  Melnrad  College 

Taylor  University 

Indian  University 

Henry  KemEall  College 

Coe  College 


Wasfclngtott,  IX  C. 

Do. 
Dow 
Do. 
Do. 

Dia. 

Deland,.  Flift. 
Gainesville,  Flo. 
St.  Leov  n». 
Wlaterpark,  Fla. 
Athens,  G«. 

Atlanta,.  Ga^ 

Do. 

Dow 
BewdoB,  Ga. 
Dshlonegs,  Ga^ 

MiBKOO^Go. 
Osfordi  Ga.. 
Sooth  Atlanta.  Ga.^ 
WWgtitsvine.  Ga. 
Yenng  Harris^  Ga, 
Mo8«)w,  Idaho. 
Abingdon,  Hi. 
Bloom  tegton,  IlL 
BourbonnalcK  HI. 
CarHnvtne.  III. 
Carthage.  III. 
Chicago,  III. 

Do. 

Do. 

Decatur.  111. 
Elmhnrrt,  111. 
Eureka,  HI. 
Evanston.  m. 
Ewlng,  IIF. 
Galesburg,  IR. 
BO.  V 

GreeovilJe.  III. 
JacksonvilTe,  HL 
Lake  Forest,  Hi. 
Lebanon,  HL 
Lincoln,  111. 
Monmouth,  III, 
NaperTiUe,  HI. 

Peru,  irr. 

Qnlncy,  IlL 
Rock  Yaland,  IlL 
TientopoUB,  111. 

Upoer  Alton,  IlL 
Uroana,  III. 
Westfleld,  m. 
Wheaton*  III. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Collegev^Te,  Ind. 

Orawfordsviife,  Ind. 
Fort  Wayne.  I  nd^ 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Greencaatlie,  ItA 
Hanover,  Indl 
Indiananolls,,  Ind: 
Merom,  Ind. 
Moore»  HllKIndL 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

'  RVcKmond,  Ind*. 
St.  Melnrad,  Ind. 
1  Upland,  Ind. 
Bacone,  Ind.  T. 
Muskogee,  Ind.  T. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.. 
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III. — College  Presidents — Continued. 
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Name  of  president. 


UnlTersIty  or  collej^e. 


^  Address. ' 


Rev.  Frank  B.  Hirsch,  D.  D-. 

O.  Krausbaar 

Rev.  R.  T.  Campbell*  D.  D 

Rev.  C.  K.  Preus 

Rev.  Loran  D.  Osborn,  Ph.  D— 

Hill  M.  Bell,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Daniel   M.  Gorman 

Rev.  W.  B.  Parsons,  D.  D 

Rev.  Wm.  A.  Sbanklln.  LL.  D. 

John  II.  T.  Main.  Ph.  D 

Rev.  F.  W.  Grossman.  D.  D 

Charles  E.  Shelton.  LL.  D 

Geo.  B.  MacLean,  LL.  D 

R.  M.' Stewart,  A.  B 

Carlyle  Summerbell,  A.  M 

Rev.  E.  S.  Havlghorst,  D.  D-- 
Rev.  John  W.  Hancber.  S.  T.  D_ 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  Klnjr.  LL.  D 

A.  Rosenberjeer,  A.  B „ 

Rev.  L.  A.  Garrison.  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  8.  Lewis,  D.  D 

Rev.  E.  E.  Reed,  D.  D 

Geor|?e  N.  Ellis.  A.  M 

Rev,  r.  J.  Kephart,  D.  D 

Rev.  Millard  F.  Troxell,  D.  D_ 
Rev.  I.  Wolf,  O.  S.  B.,  D.  D— 

Rev.  L.  H.  Murlln,  D.  D 

W.  D.  Ward,  Ph.  D.,  acting- 
George  E.  Knepper 

Rev.  T.  D.  Crites 

Rev.  D.  S.  Stephens,  D.  D., 
'     chancellor.  ^ 

Frank  Strong,  Ph.  D 

O.  B.  Whitaker 

Rev.  Ernst  F.  Plhlblad,  A.  M  - 
Rev.  R.  A.  Schwegler,  A.  B., 
•     acting.  -»^^ 

Rev.  James  McCabe,  S.  J 

Thomas  W.  Roach,  A.  M 

Rev.  F.  M.  Spencer,  D.  D 

Rev.  Norman  Plass,  D.  D 

Rev.  N.  J.  Morrison,  LL.  D 

Edmund  Stanley,  A.  M 

Rev.  A.  W.  Meyer 

Frank  E.  Mossman,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  W.  Easley,  D.  D 

Rev.  Wm.  G.  Frost,  Ph.  D— ^- 
Frederick  W.  Hlnltt,  Ph.  D— 

Rev.  J.  J.  Taylor,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Geo.  J.  Burnett.  A.  M 

Rev.  Burrls  A.  Jenkins,  D.  D_ 

J.  K.  Patterson,  LL.  D 

William  H.  Harrison,  A.  M— 
Rev.  Michael  Jaglowlcs,  C.  R— 
Rev.  John  L.  Weber,  LItt  D— 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D 

Rev.  R.  H.  Smith,  S.  M 

Rev.  r.  C.  Miller 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Marlng,  S.  J 

R.  W.  Perkins,  Ph.  D Il_ 

Frederic  H.  Knight.  Ph.  D 

E.  B.  Craighead,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Wm.  D.  Hyde.  LL.  D 

Rev.  G.  C.  Chase,  LL.  D 

George  E.  Fellows.  LL.  D 

Rev.  Charles  L.  White,  D.  D- 

Thomas  Fell,  LL.  D 

Ira  Remsen,  LL.  D 

Rev.  John  F.  Quirk.  S.  J 

Rev.  John  O.  Spencer,  Ph.  D-, 

Jomes  W.  Cain,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Brother  Abraham 

Rev.  F.  X.  McKenny,  S.  S 

Rev.  D.  J.  Flynn,  LL.  D 

Rev.  James  Fraser,  Ph.  I) 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  I).  D_ 

Rev.  George  Harris,  LL.  D 

Rev.  William  Gannon,  S.  J.. 


Charles  Cltv  College 

Wartburg  College 

Amity  College 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Parsons  College 

irpper  Iowa  University 

Iowa  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Graceland  College 

Palmer  College 

German  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University 

Cornell  College 

Penn  College 

Central  l^nlverslty  of  Iowa 

Mornlngslde  College : 

Buena  Vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Leander  Clark  College 

Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Highland  University 

Campbell  College 

Kansas  City  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  Christian  College 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University IZJ. 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  Memorial  College . 

Washburn  College 

Falrmount  College 

Friends  University 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College 

Southwest  Kansas  College  > 

Union  College 

Berea  College 

Central  Unlversltv  of  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College 

Liberty  College 

Kentucky  University 

State  College  of  Kentucky 

Bethel  College 

St.  Mary's  College III 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College " 

I^uislana  State  University T  I 

Jefferson  College 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana  _. 
College  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  _  . 

Bowdoin  College 

Rates  College 

University  of  Maine 

Colby  College . 

St.  John's  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  College 

Washington  College 

Rock  Hill  College 

St.  Chnrles  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

New  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College 

Amherst  College 

Boston  College 


Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Clinton,  Iowa. 
College  Springs,  Iowa. 
Decorah,  Iowa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 
Favette.  Iowa. 
Grlnneli,  Iowa. 
Hopklnton,  Iowa. 
Indlauola,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City.  Iowa. 
Lamonl,  Iowa. 
Legrand,  Iowa. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
Pella,  Iowa. 
Slonx  City,  Iowa. 
Storm  I^ke,  Iowa. 
Tabor,  Iowa. 
Toledo,  Iowa. 
Atchison,  Kans. 

Do. 
Baldwin,  Kans. 
Emporia,  Kana. 
Highland,  Kana. 
Holton,  Kans. 
Kansas  City,  Kani; 

Lawrence,  Kana. 
Lincoln,  Kana. 
Llndsborg^  Kana. 
Ottawa,  Kans. 

St.  Marvs,  Kans^ 
Salina,  Kans. 
Sterling,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans. 
Wichita.  Kans. 

Do. 
Wlnfield,  Kans. . 

Do. 
BarboursvUle,  1£y. 
Berea.  Ky. 
Danville.  Ky. 
Georgetown.  Ky, 
Glasgow.  Kv. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Russellvllle,  Ky. 
St.  Marys,  Ky. 
Winchester,  Kv. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Convent,  La., 
Jnckson,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brunswick.  Me. 
Lewlston.  Me. 
Orono,  Me. 
Watervllle,  Me. 
Annapolis,  Md. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chestertown,  Md. 
Ellicott  City,  Md. 

1)0. 

Emmitsburg.  Md. 
New  Windsor.  Md. 
Westminster.  Md. 
Amherst.  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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II I.^ — Ck)LLEGE  Pkesidents — Contiuued. 
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Name  of  president 


Rer.  W.  B.  HuntlDgton,  LL.  D. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Lee,  A.  M—^- 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hamilton,  D.  D 

Rev.  Henry  Hopkins,  LL.  D 

G.  Stanley  Half.  LL.  D 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.  D 


Rev.    Joseph    F.    Hanselman, 
8.  J. 

Rev.  B.  W.  Anthony,  D.  D 

Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D 

Rev.  August  F.  Bruske,  D.  D- 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Louis  J.  KelUnger,  S.  J- 

Joseph  W.  Mauck,  LL.  u 

Gerrlt  J.  Kollen,  LL.  D 

A.  G.  Slocum,  LL.  D 

B.  G.  Lancaster,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  P.  Engel,  O.  S.  B.,  Ph.  D. 

Georg    Sverdrup 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Sallmon,  D.  D™ 

Rev.  John  N.  Klldahl 

Rev.  Geo.  H.  Brldgman,  LL.  D- 

James  Wallace.  Ph.  D 

Rev.  P.  A.  Mattson,  B.  D 

Rev.  B.  W.  Van  Aken,  A.  M., 

B.  D. 
Rev.  Wm.  T.  Lowrey,  D.  D — 
Rev.  Wm.  W.  Foster,  jr.,  D.  D. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Murrah,  LL.  D 

Alfred  Hume,  vice-chancellor-. 
Rev.  Joseph  W.  Rucker,  A.  B- 

W.  M.  Jones,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Walter  D.  Agnew,  A.  B- 

Carl  Johann,  LL.  D 

Charles  C.  Peters,  A.  B 

Richard  H.  Jesse,  LL.  D 

Rev.  James  C.  Morris,  D.  D 

Rev.  D.  R.  Kerr,  Ph.  D 

Hon.  U.  S.  Hall,  A.  B 

Rev.  John  W.  Crouch.  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  P.  Greene.  LL.  D 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Black,  LL.  D 

W.  W.  Thomas 

L.  M.  McAfee,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Brother  Justin 

Rev.  W.  B.  Rogers,  S.  J 

W.  S.  Chaplin,  LL.  D.,  cban 

cellor. 
Rev.  J.  Edward  Klrbye,  D.  D.. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Thompson,  D.  D... 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Addlcks.  D.  D 

Oscar  J.  Craig,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Guy  W.  Wadsworth,  D.  D. 
W.  P.  Aylsworth.  LL.  D 

C.  C.  Lewis,  B.  S 

Rev.  David  B.  Perry,  D.  D 

Rev.  Geo.  Sutherland,  D.  D 

Rev.  E.  Van  Dyke  Wight.  A.  M. 
Rev.  B.  B.  Andrews,  LL.  D., 

chancellor. 

Rev.  M.  P.  Doivling,  S.  J 

Rev.    D.    W.    C.    Huntington, 

LL.  D.,  chancellor. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Schell.  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  B.  Stubbs,  LL.  D 

Rev.  W.  J.  Tucker,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Abbot  Hilary,  O.   S.  B., 

D.  D. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Fox,  S.  J 

Rev.  G.  Blen.  O.  S.  B.,  director- 
Rev.    Wm.    H.    S.    Demarest, 

D.  D. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  LL.  D 

Rev.  John  A.  Stafford,  S.  T.  Lu 
William  G.  Tight,  Ph.  D 


University  or  college. 


Boston  University 

Harvard  University 

American  International  College 

Tufts  College 

Williams  College 

Clark  University 

Collegiate   Department  of  Clark 

University. 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Detroit  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 

St.  John's  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  College 

St.  Olaf  College 

Hamllne  University 

Macalester  College 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College  . 
Parker  College 


Mississippi  College 

Rust  University 

Mlllsaps  College 

University  of  Mississippi 

Southwest  Baptist  College 

Pike  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Christian  University 

Clarksburg  College 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  College 

Westminster  College 

Prltchett  College 

Lagrange  College 

William  Jewell  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Morrlsville  College 

I'ark  College 

Christian  Brothers  College 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 


Drury  College 

Tarklo  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College 

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska 


Crelghton  University 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  , 


York  College 

State  University  of  Nevada  . 

Dartmouth  College 

St.  Anselm's  College 


St.  Peter's  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Rutgers  College 


Princeton  University 

Seton  Hall  College 

University  of  New  Mexico  . 


Address. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Tufts  College,  Mass. 
WUllamstown,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Do. 

Do. 

Adrian,  Mich. 
Albion.  Mich. 
Alma.  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Holland,  Mich. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Olivet.  Mich, 
CollegevUle,  Minn. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Do. 
Northfleld,  Minn. 

Do. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Do. 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 
Winnebago,  Minn. 

Clinton,  Miss. 
Holly  Sprinsrs.  Miss. 
Jackson.  Miss. 
University,  Miss. 
Bolivar,  Mo. 
Bowling  Green,  Mo. 
Cameron,  Mo. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Clarksburg,  Mo. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
F'avette,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Glasgow,  Mo. 
Lagrange,  Mo. 
Liberty,  Mo. 
Marshall.  Mo. 
Morrlsville,  Mo., 
Parkville,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Springfield,  Mo. 
Tarklo,  Mo. 
Warrenton,  Mo. 
Missoula,  Mont. 
Bellevue,  Nebr. 
Bethany,  Nebr. 
College  View,  Nebr. 
Crete,  Nebr. 
Grand  Island,  Nebr. 
Hastings,  Nebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
University  Place,  Nebr. 

York,  Nebr. 
Reno,  Nev. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Jersey  Cltv.  N.  J. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
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Name  of  president. 


rnlvenUty  or  college. 


Rev.  B.  C.  Daris.  Ph.  D:. — 
Rev.  Joeeph  F.  Bntler,  O.  F.  M_ 
Rev.  TboBias  R.  Harris,  D.  D^ 

C.  H.  Levermore,  Ph.  D 

F.  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D 

Brother  Linns.  O.  8.  F 

Rev.  Patrick  McUale,  C.  M— 
Rev.  Augustine  A.  Miller,  S.  J 
Rev.  Almon  Gunnison,  LL.  D- 
Rev.  M.  VV.  Stryker,  LL.  D— 
Rev.  L.  C.  Stewardson,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Merrill,  LL.  D 

J.  G.  Schurman,  LL.  D 

Rev.  D.  W.  Uearn,  S.  J 

John  H.  Flnley,  LL.  D 

Nicholas  M.  Butler,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Brother  Edward,  F.  S.  C_ 
Rev.  Jerome  Daugherty,  S.  J-. 
Rev.   II.  M.  MacCracken,   LL. 

D.,  chancellor. 
Rev.  W.  F.  Ukly.  C.  M 


Rev.  Rush  Rhees,  LL.  D 

Rev.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Day,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
Rev.  Leo  Hald,  D.  D.,  O.  S.  B._ 

F.  P.  Vennble,  LL.  D 

Rev.  D.  J.  Sanders,  D.  D 

Henry  L.  Smith,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  John  C.  Kllgo,  D.  D 

Emmett  L.  Moffltt,  A.  M 

L.  Lyndon  Hobbs,  A.  M 

Rev.  R.  L.  Fritz.  A.  M 

Rev.  George  A.  Snyder,  A.  M— 

Chas.  F.  Meserve,  LL.  D 

Rev.  William  U.  Goler,  LL.  D- 

Wm.  L.  Poteat,  LL.  D 

Rev.  L.  B.  Abernethy 

P.  G.  Knowlton,  Ph.  D.,  chair- 
man. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Robertson,  D.  D 

W.  Merriaeld,  A.  M 

Rev.  A.  B.  Church,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Albert  B.  Riker,  D.  D 

Alston  Bills.  LL.  D 

Rev.  Geo,  B.  Rogers,  I*h.   D., 

chancellor. 
Rev.  C.  Riemenaclineider,  Ph. 
D. 

Rev.  David  McKlnney,  D.  D 

Rev.  Albert  A.  DIerckes,  S.  J— 

Chas.  W.  Dabney,  LL.  D 

Rev.  .John  I.  Zahm,  S,  J_ 


Rev.  C.  F.  Thwlng,  LL.  D 

Rev.  L.  H.  Schuh,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  W.  O.  Thompson,  LL.  D— 
Rev.  Louis  A.  Tragesser.  S.  M. 

P.  W.  McReynolds,  A.  M 

Rev.  Herbert  Welch.  D.  D 

Rev.  C.  I.  Brown,  D  D 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  Pelrce,  L.  H.  D_- 
Rev.  Emory  W.  Hunt,  LL.  D_ 

C.  C.  Rowlison 

Charles  C.  Miller.  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Alfred  T.  Perry,  D.  D 

Rev.  N.  B.  Kelly.  D.  D 

Rev.  John  K.  Montgomery,  D. 

Rev.*  Henry  C.  King,  D.  D 

Rev.  Guy^P.  Benton,  D.  D 

Rev.  (}.  W.  MacMlllan,  Ph.  D__ 

Rev.  J.  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  I.  C.  Pangh,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Heckert,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Miller,  D.  D__ 

Rev.  L.  Bookwalter,  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  H.  Straoghnan 

Rev.  Joshua  H.  Jones,  D.  D 


Alfred  University 

St.  Bonaventure's  College 

St.  Stephen's  College  - 

Adelphl  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 
St.  Francis  College 

St.  .John's  College 

Canlslus  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Ilobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  — 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

St.  John's  College 

New  York  Unlvei'slty 


Niagara  University . 


Universitv  of  Rochester  . 

Union  College 

Syracuse  University 


St.  Mary's  College 

University  of  North  Carolina  , 
Biddle  irnlverslty 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Guilford  College x-._ 

Lenoir  College 

Catawba  College 

Shaw  ITnlversltv 

Livingstone  College 

W^ake  Forest  College 

Weaverville  College 

Fargo  College 

Wesley  College 

University  of  North  Dakota  _. 

Buchtel  College 

Mount  Union  <'ollege 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 


German  Wallace  College 


CedarvlUe  College 

St.  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

St,  Ignatius  College 

Western  Reserve  University  . 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

Defiance  College 


Ohio  Wesleyan  University  — 
Flndlay  College 

Kenyon  College 

Denlson  University 

Hiram  College 

Lima  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 


Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Richmond  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Scio  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Otterbeln  University 

West  Lafayette  College 

Wllberforce  University 


Address. 


Alfred,  N.  Y. 

AUegany,  N.  Y. 
Annaadaie.  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Canton,  N.  Y. 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Nla 


lagar 
N.  Y. 


a   University, 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Scheaectadv,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Belmont,  N.  C. 

Chapelhiil,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Davidson,  N.  i\ 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Elon  College,  N.  C. 
GuUford  College,  N.  C. 
Hickory,  N.  C. 
Newton,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Wake  Forest;  N.  C. 
Weaverville,  N.  C. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Grand  Forks.  N.  pak. 
University,  N.  Dak. 
Akron,  Ohio. 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
Athens,  Ohio. 
Berea,  Ohio. 

Do. 

CedarvlUe.  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Defiance,  Ohio. 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
Flndlay,  Ohio. 
Gambler,  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohio. 
Hiram,  Ohio. 
Lima,  Ohio. 
Marietta.  Ohio. 
New  Athens,  Ohio. 
New  Concord,  Ohio. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 
Richmond,  Ohio. 
Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 
ScIo,  Ohio. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
Tiflln,  Ohio. 
Westervllle,  Ohio. 
West  Lafayette.  Ohio. 
WMlberforce,  Ohio. 
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Nome  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Rev.  Albert  J.  Brown,  D.  D — 
Rev.  Louis  B.  Holden,  LL.  D.. 
Stephen    F.    Weston,    Ph.   D., 

dean. 

D.  R.  Boyd,  Ph.  D 

H.  M.  Crooks,  A.  B 

Charles  A.  Mock,  Ph.  D 

Prince  L.  Campbell,  A.  B 

Wm.  N.  Ferrln.  LL.  D 

Rev.  I^onard  W.  Riley,  A.  B— 

Edwin  McGrew,  M.  S 

I.  E.  Caldwell,  A.  M 

Rev.  John  H.  Coleman,  D.  D — 
Rev.  8.  B.  McCormIck,  LL.  D^ 

chancellor. 

Rev.  J.  A.  W.  Haas.  D.  D 

Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhonser,  B.  S__ 
Rev.  Leander  Schnerr,  O.  S.  B_ 

Rev.  Arthur  Staples,  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  P.  Johnston.  D.  D.— 
Rev.  Aug,  Schultse,  L.  H.  D— 

Rev.  G.  E.  Reed.  LL.  D 

Col.  C.  E.  Hyatt,  C.  B 

Rev.  D.  W.  Ebbert,  D.  D 

Rev.  E.  I).  Warfleld,  LL.  D— 
Rev.    Samuel    G.    Hefelbower, 

D.  D. 

Rev.  I.  C.  Ketler,  Ph.  D 

Isaac  Sharpless,  LL.  D 

L  H.  Brumbaugh,  A.  M.,  act 

Rev!^j.  S.  Stahr.  Ph.  D 

John  H.  Harris,  LL.  D 

Rev.  John  B.  Rendall,  D.  D-__ 
Rev.  Wm.  n.  Crawford,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  James  D.  Woodring,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Robert  M.  Russell,  D.  D_ 
Rev.  R.  E.  Thompson,  8.  T.  D_ 

Brother  Wolfred 

Rev.  R.  H.  Conwell.  LL.  D 

C.   C.    Harrison,   LL.   D.,   pro- 
vost. 
Rev.  M.  A.  Hehlr,  C.  8.  Sp___ 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Alkens,  A,  M. 

Henry  S.  Drinker,  LL.  D 

James  A.  Beaver 

Joseph  Swain,  LL.  D 

Rev.  L.  A.  I>elurey,  O.  S.  A 

C.  F.  Bail,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  D.  Moffat,  LL  D___ 
Jacob  F.  Bueber,  M.  S.,  acting. 
Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  LL.  D 
Harrison  Randolph,  LL.  D — . 
Rev.  W.  O.  Neville,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Wm.  D.  Johnson,  D.  D 

Benjamin  Sloan,  LL.  D 

Rev.   Francis  Y.   Pressly,   LL. 

D. 
Rev.  Edward  M.  Poteat,  D.  D_ 

James  A.  B.  Scherer,  LL.  D 

Rev.  L.  M.  Diinton,  D.  D 

Henry  N.  Snyder,  LL.  1> 

Rev.  C.  H.  French.  D.  D 

Rev.  Thomas  Nicholson,  D.  D_ 

Rev.   Herman  Sell 

Garrett  Droppers,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  H.  K.  Warren,  LL.  D 

Rev.  J.  H.  Race,  D.  D 

F.  P.  Ramsay.  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Neander  M.  Wood^,  D.  D., 

chancellor. 

Rev.  P.  T.  Hale,  LL.  D 

Rev.  M.  D.  Jeffries,  D.  D 

Rev.  R.  W.  McGranahan,  D.  D. 
Brown  Ayres,  LL.  D 

D.  E.  Mitchell,  A.  B 

W.  E.  Johnston 

Rev.  Samuel  T.  Wilson.  D.  D  - 


Wilmington  College 

University  of  Wooster  . 
Antioch  College 


University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College 

r>allas  College 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

McMinnvllle  College 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University 

Western    University  of   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

Beaver  College 

Geneva  College »_. 

Moravian  Coflege 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 


Grove  City  College 

Haverford  College 

Juniata  College 

Fiauklln  ami  MariiliaU  C{i liege  _ 

BJickniilJ  rnlversltj 

LitiC'ihi  t  iilverBliy  --^, ^ 

AlU^uhfnj  College  -^- 

AJUrl^^lit  i'oUeKe  ^„,-_.^. 

W^'Himlxijiteir  College 

Ceil  trill  IHKh  ^School . 

Ln  Senile  rolK'Ke^,,^^—- .-^ 

T*"m|Ti(*  (.Nj1I*^<* ^_^ 

UiiUeniity  of  Penuaijlvantj^ 


Holy  Ghost  College 

Susquehanna  University 

liehigh  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthmore  College 

Vlllanova  College 

Volant  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

Waynesburg  College 

Brown  University 

College  of  Charleston 

Presbyterian    College    of    South 
Carolina. 

Allen  University 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Erskine  College 


Furman  University 

Newberry  College 

Claflln  University 

Woftord  College  _^ 

Huron  College _--! 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University  __ 
Redfleld  College 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Y'ankton  College 

Grant  University 

King  College 

Southwestern    Presbyterian    Uni- 
versity. 
Southwestern  Baptist  University 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

Knoxvllle  College 

T'nlverslty  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College 

Maryyllle  College 


Wilmington,  Ohio. 
Wooffter,  Ohio. 
Yellowsprlngs,  Ohio. 

Norman,  Okla. 
Albany,  Oreg. 
Dallas,  Oreg. 
Eugene.  Oreg. 
Forestgrove,  Oreg. 
McMInnville,  Oreg. 
Newberg,  Oreg. 
Philomath.  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
Allegheny.  Pa. 

A  lien  town,  Pa. 
Annville,  Pa. 
Beatty,  Pa. 
Beaver,  Pa. 
Beaverfalls,  Pa. 
liethlehem,  I'a. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Chester,  I*a. 
Collegeville,  Pa. 
Kaston.  Pa. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Grove  City,  Pa. 
Haverford,  Pa. 
Huntingdon^  Pa. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Lincoln  University.  Pa. 
Meadvilie,  Pa. 
Myerstown,  Pa. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pittsburg.  Pa. 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
State  College,  Pa. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Vlllanova,  Pa. 
Volant,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  L 
Charleston,  8.  C. 
Clinton,  8.  C. 

Columbia,  8.  C. 

Do. 
Duewest,  8.  C. 

Greenville,  S.  C. 
Newberry,  S.  C. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Spartanburg,  8.  C. 
Huron,  S.  Dak. 
Mitchell,  8.  Dak. 
Redfleld,  8.  Dak. 
Vermilion.  8.  Dak. 
Yankton.  8.   Dak. 
Athens,  Tenn. 
Bristol.  Tenn. 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Jackson.  Tenn. 
Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 
Knoxvllle.  Tenn. 

Do. 
I^banon,  Tenn. 
McKenzIe,  Tenn. 
Maryvllle,  Tenn. 
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Name  of  president. 


College. 


Address. 


Brother  Icarlon 

H.  R.  Garrett.  A.  M 

Rev.  James  O.  Merrill,  D.  D  _. 
Rev.  Peter  B.  Guernsey.  A.  M_ 
James   U.    Klrkland.   LL.   D., 

chancellor. 

Rev.  John  A.  Knmler,  D.  D 

B.   Lawton    Wiggins,   LL.   D., 

vice-chancellor. 

W.  N.  BUllngsley.  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  E.  Lowry,  A.  M 

O.  C.  Hulvev,  A.  M 

Rev.  8.  A.  Colle,  D.  D 

Rev.  James  T.  Cooter,  D.  D — 

Rev.  John  T.  Boland,  C.  S.  C- 

Davld  P.  Houston.  LL.  D 

J.  H.  Grove,  A.  M 

Rev.  William  Fielder.  D.  D 

Rev.  H.  A.  Boaz,  A.  M 

Rev.  D.  Murphy,  S.  J 

Robert  S.  Hyer.  LL.  D.,  regent. 

W.  I.  Gibson,  A.  M 

Rev.  M.  W.  Dogan,  Ph.  D 

Clinton  Lockhart,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Thomas  S.  Clyce,  D.  D- 

Samuel  P.  Brooks,  LL.  D 

Rev.  William  J.  Laws,  D.  D_- 
Archelaus  B.  Turner,  Ph.  D — ^ 

James  H.  Llnford,  B.  S 

Joseph  T.  Kingsbury,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  R.  M.  Stevenson 

Rev.  M.  U.  Buckham,  LL.  D.. 

Ezra  Bralnerd,  LL.  D 

Charles  II.  Spooner,  LL.  I> 

Robert  B.  Blackwell,  LL.  D 

W.  B.  Yount 

E.  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D 

Rev.  R.  O.  Waterhouse,  D.  D— 
Rev.  J.  W.  Rosebro,  D.  D— 
Rev.  J.  G.  McAllister,  D.  D. 

George  H.  Denny.  LL.  D 

J.  A.  Hopwood,  A.  M 

F.  W.  Boatwrlght,  LL.  D— 

Rev.  George  R.  Hovey,  D.  D 

Rev.  John  A.  Morehead,  D.  D 

L.  G.  Tyler,  LL.  D 

Rev.  John  M.  Foster,  D.  D 

Thomas  F.  Kane,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Herman  J.  Goller,  S.  J- 
Rev.  Joseph  E.  Williams,  D.  D 

Edward  T.  Mathes,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  S.  B.  L.  Penrose,  D.  D_ 

D.  W.  Shaw.  A.  M 

T.  B.  Cramblet,  LL.  D 

Marshall  C.  Allaben,  A.  B 

D.  P.  Purlnton,  LL.  D 

Rev.  S.  Plants,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Eaton,  LL.  D- 
Charles  R.  Van  Hlse,  LL.  D  — 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Daland,  D.  D 

Rev.  M.  J.  F.  Albrecht 

Rev.   Alexander  J.   Burrowes, 

S.  J. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Muehlmeler,  D.  D_. 
Rev.  Richard  C.  Hughes,  D.  D- 

Rev.  A.  F.  Ernst 

Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier,  D.  D 

Frederick  M.  Tlsdel,  Ph.  D  — 


Christian  Brothers  College 

MllHgan  College 

Ftek  University 

Roger  Williams  University 

Vanderbilt  University 

Walden  University 

University  of  the  South 

Burritt  College 

Ulwassee  College 

Tennessee  Military  Institute 

Greenevllle  and  Tusculum  College. 
Washington  College 

St.  Edward's  College 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College 

Fort  Worth  University 

Polytechnic  College 

St.  Mary's  University 

Southwestern  University 

Burleson  College 

Wiley  University 

Texas  Christian  University 

Austin  College 

Baylor  University 

Paul  Quinn  College 

Trinity  University 

Brlgham  Young  College 

University  of  Utah 

Westminster  College 

University  of  Vermont 

Middlebury  College 

Norwich  University 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Bridge  water  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Fredericksburg  College 

Hampden-Sldnev  College 

Washington  and  Lee  University  __ 

Virginia  Christian  College 

Richmond  College 

Virginia  Union  University 

Roanoke  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

Vashon  College 

University  of  Washington 

Gonzaga  College 

University  of  Puget  Sound 

Whltworth  College 

Whitman  College 

Morris  Harvey  College 

Bethany  College 

Davis  and  Elklns  College 

West  Virginia  University 

Lawrence  University  — . 

Belolt  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Concordia  College 

Marquette  College 

Mission  House 

Ripon  College 

Northwestern  University 

Carroll  College 

University  of  Wyoming 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Mllllgan,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Spencer,  Tenn. 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Tusculum,  Tenn. 
Washington,  College, 

Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Do. 
Brownwood,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Do. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
Greenville,  Tex. 
Marshall,  Tex. 
North  Waco,  Tex. 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex. 

Do. 
Waxahachie,  Tex. 
Logan,  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Do. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Middlebury,  Vt, 
Northfield,  Vt. 
Ashland,  Va. 
Brldgewater,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Emory,  Va. 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Uampden-SIdney,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Do. 
Salem,  Va. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 
Burton,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Do. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
BarboursvIUe,  W.  Va. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Elklns,  W.  Va. 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Appleton.  Wis. 
Belolt,  Wis. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Milton,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Do. 

Plymouth,  Wis. 
Rlpon,  Wis. 
Watertown,  Wis. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wyo. 
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C:  J.  Owens,  LL.  D 

MIs8  Mary  N.  Moore 

Rev.  Robert  G.  Patrick.  D.  D_ 

Jas.  D.  Wade.  A.  M 

Rev.  T.  Peyton  Walton 

Rev.  B.  »  Giles,  A.  M 

R.  J.  Holston,  A.  M 

John  Massey,  LL.  D 

W.  W.  Rivers,  A.  M 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills 

Sister  Mary  Bernardlne 

Sister  Georglana 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Lipscomb 

Rev.  Ad  lei  J.  Moncrlef 

Rev.  Homer  Busb,  A.  M 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Bryan 

C.  H.  S.  Jackson,  LL.  D 

A.  W.  Van  Hoose  ;  H.  J.  Pearce. 

Rufus  W.  Smith.  A.  M 

M.  W.  Hatton,  A.  M 

Du  Pont  Guerry 

T.  J.  Slmmon8,»A.  M 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Ilarker,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Lefflngwell,  D.  D., 

rector. 

Julia  H.  Gulliver,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  P.  R.  Mlllspaugh,  D.  D_. 

Rev.  Benl.  P.  Cabell,  D.  D 

John  C.  Acheson,  A.  M 

Th.  Smith,  A.  M 

Rev.  Edmund  Harrison.  LL.  D. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  St  Clair 

Geo.  J.  Ramsey,  LL  D 

Rev.  C.  C.  Fisher,  A.  M 

H.  H.  Savage,  A.  B- 

J.  Byron  La  Rue 

B.  E.  Atkins.  A.  M 

Rev.  H.  H.  Brownlee 

G.  W.  ThlgiJen.  A.  M 

T.  S.  Sllgh.  A.  M 

Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon,  LL.  D  __. 

W.  C.  Joslln 

Mary  Theophlla 

Rev.  John  P.  Goucher,  LL.  D  . 
J.  H.  Apple,  A.  M 

J.  E.  Shaw 

Rev.  J.  H.  Turner.  D.  D 

C.  C.  Bragdon.  LL.  D 

Henry  Lefavour,  LL.  D 

Le  Baron  R.  Briggs.  LL.  D_«. 
Rev.  L.  Clark  Seeiye,  LL.  D  _. 

Mary  B.  Woolley,  LItt.  D 

Miss  Caroline  Hazard.  LL.  D  . 

B.  G.  Lowrey,  A.  M 

Rev.  I.  W.  Cooper,  D.  D 

Rev.  John  L.  Johnson,  LL.  D  . 

Hon.  A.  A.  KIncannon 

J.  A.  Sanderson,  principal 

J.  R.  Preston 

J.  L.  Logan .__. 

J.  W.  Beeson.  A.  M 

Hon.  James  R.  Preston,  A.  M. 

Mrs.  Thlda  D.  Moore 

H.  G.  Hawkins,  A.  B 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Moore 

Wm.  B.  Peeler.  B.  S 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Stout.  Ph.  B— . 

Rev.  J.  M.  Spencer 

Edward  W.  White,  A.  M 

Rev.  Alfred  P.  Smith,  A.  B 

C.  M.  Williams,  A.  M 


Annlston  College 

Athens  Pemale  College 

Judson  College 

Marlon  Pemale  Seminary 

Alabama    Synodlcal    College   for 
Women. 

Central  Pemale  College 

Tuscaloosa  Female  College 

Alabama  Conference  Pemale  Col- 
lege. 

Central  Baptist  College 

Mills  College 

College  of.Kotre  Dame 

Trinity  College 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute 

Southern  Female  (Cox)  College- 
Andrew  Pemale  College 

Dalton  Pemale  College 

Monroe  Pemale  College 

Brenau  College 

Lagrange  Pemale  College 

Southern  Pemale  College 

Wesleyan  Pemale  College 

Shorter  College 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

St.  Mary's  School 

Rockford  College 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany  _. 

Potter  College 

Caldwell  College 

Beaumont  College 

Bethel  Pemale  College 

Hamilton  Pemale  College 

Sayre  Pemale  Institute 

Millersburg  Pemale  College 

Jessamine  Pemale  Institute 

Owensboro  Pemale  College 

Logan  Female  College 

SllTlman  Collegiate  Institute 

I^ulslana  Pemale  College 

Mansfield  Pemale  College 

H.     Sophie    Newcomb    Memorial 
College. 

Westbrook  Seminary 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 

Woman's  College 

Kee  Mar  College 

Maryland  College  for  Young  La- 
dles. 
Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Wo- 
men. 

Simmons  College 

Radcllffe  College 

Smith  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Welleftley  College 

Blue  Mountain  Female  College 

Whitworth  Pemale  College 

HUlman  College 

Industrial  Institute  and  College  _. 

Central  Mississippi  Institute 

Belhaven  College  for  Young  La- 
dies. 

McComb  Pemale  Institute 

Meridian  Pemale  College 

Stanton  College  for  Young  Ladles 

Chickasaw  Pemale  College 

Port  Gibson  Pemale  College 

Christian  College 

Stephens  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Synodlcal  Pemale  College 

Lexington  College  for  Young  Wo- 
men. 

Central  Pemale  College 

Liberty  Ladles  College 


Annlston,  Ala. 
Athens,  Ala. 
Marlon.  Ala. 

Do. 
Talladega.  Ala. 

Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 

Do. 
Tuskegee.  Ala. 

Conway.  Ark. 
Mills  Cfoll^e.  CoL 
San  Jose.  Oil. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Athens.  Ga. 
College  Park.  Ga. 
Cuthbert.  Ga 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Forsyth.  Ga. 
Gainesville.  Ga. 
Lagrange,  Ga. 

Do. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Rome.  Ga. 
Jacksonville.  HI. 
Knoxvllle.  III. 

Rockford.  111. 
Topeka,  Kans. 
Bowling  Green.  Ky. 
Danville.  Ky. 
Harrodsburg.  Ky. 
Hopklnsvllle,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Do. 
Millersburg,  Ky. 
NicholasviTle.Ky. 
Owensboro.  Ky. 
Russellvllle,  Ky. 
Clinton.  La. 
Keatcble,  La, 
Mansfield.  La. 
New  Orleans.  La. 

Woodfords.  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Do. 
Frederick,  Md. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
LuthervlUe.  Md. 

Auburndale,  Mass. 

Boston.  Mass. 
Cambridge.  Mass. 
Northampton.  Mass. 
South  Had  ley.  Mass. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
Blue  Mountain.  Miss. 
Brookhaven.  Miss. 
Clinton,  Miss. 
Columbus,  Miss. 
French  Camp.  Miss. 
Jackson,  Miss. 

McComb.  Miss. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
Natchez,  Miss. 
Pontotoc.  Miss. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Do. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Lexington.  Mo. 

Do. 
Liberty,  Mo. 
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III. — CkHXEOE  Pbksidcntb — Continued. 
2. — Colleges  for  women — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


J.  W.  Million,  A.  M 

Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard 

Rev.  George  P.  Ayres,  Ph.  D— 
Rev.  George  M.  Ward,  LL.  D— 

Truman  J.  Backus,  LL.  D 

Rev.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  LL.  D 

Laura  D.  Gill.  A.  M.,  dean 

Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor,  LL.  D 

Rev.  C.  B.  King,  A.  M 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Robertson 

Daniel  W.  Rend 

Mrs.  Mary  Davis  Allen 

John  C.  Scarborough,  A.  B 

F.  P.  Hobgood,  A.  M 

Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  D.  D 

Rev.  John  H.  Clewell,  Ph.  D— 

Jane  Sherzer,  Ph.  D 

Lillian  W.  Johnson,  Ph.  D 

Miss  Mary  Bvans,  LItt.  D 

Rev.  Thomas  8.  Land,  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  Max  Hark,  D.  D 

Rev.  S.  B.  Linhart,  A.  M 

Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  LL.  D. 

M.  IL  Reaser,  Ph.  D 

E.  E.  Campbell.  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Lindsay 

Rev.  W.  W.  Daniel.  D.  D 

Miss     Euphemia    McClintock, 
A.  B. 

Rev.  James  Boyce 

Lee  D.  Lodge,  Ph.  D 

A.  S.  Townes 

Edward  C.  James,  LItt.  D 

Rev.  John  O.  Willson,  D.  D 

Robert  P.  Pell,  A.  B 

Rev.  B.  G.  Clifford,  D.  D 

W,  E.  Martin,  Ph.  D 

T.  E.  Allen 

Amos  L.  Edwards 

Rev.  A.  B.  Jones,  LL.  D 

Martha  A.  Hopkins 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Rust 

J.  D.  Blanton.  LL.  D 

I^awrence  Rolfe,  A.  B , 

Rev.  C.  T.  Carlton,  A.  B 

W.  A.  Wilson.  D.  D 

James  B.  Willis,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  B.  Harrison,  A.  B 

Rev.  W.  D.  Mitchell 

Miss  Kate  M.  Hunt.  A.  B 

J.  T.  Henderson.  A.  M 

Rev.  H.  W.  Tribble,  D.  D 

R.  E.  Hatton,  Ph.  D 

Miss  Mattle  L.  Cocke 

W.  W.  Smith,  LL.  D 

Rev.  J.  J.  Scherer,  D.  D 

Arthur  K.  Davis,  A.  M 

Rev.  James  Nelson,  D.  D 

Rev.  R.  L.  Telford,  D.  D 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Babin,  A.  M 


College. 


Hardin  Collage 

Cottey  College  for  Young  Ladles  .. 

Linden  wood  College  for  Women 

Wella  College 

Packer  CoUeglate  Institute 

Elmlra  College 

Barnard  College 

Vassar  College 

Elizabeth  College 

Greensboro  Female  College 

Claremont  Female  College 

Loulsburg  Female  College 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute. 

Oxford  Female  Serolnarr 

Baptist  Female  University 

Balem  Female  Academy  and  Col- 

l^fe. 

Oxford  College 

Western  College 

Lake  Erie  College 

Allen  town  College  for  Women 

Moravian  Seminary  and  College 

for  Women. 

Blairsvllle  College 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Wilson  College 

Irving  Female  College 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  _ 

Columbia  Female  College 

Presbyterian  College  for  Women 

Due  West  Female  College 

Limestone  College 

Greenville  College  for  Women 

Greenville  Female  College 

Lander  College 

Convei-se  College 

Clifford  Seminary 

Sulllns  College 

Tennessee  Female  College 

Howard  Female  College 

Memphis  Conference  Female  In- 
stitute. 

Soule  Female  College . 

Boscobel  College 

Ward  Seminary 

Synodlcal  Female  College 

Carlton  College 

Baylor  Female  College 

Chappell  Hill  Female  College 

San  Antonio  Female  College 

Martha  Washington  College 

Stonewall  Jackson  Institute 

Virginia  Institute 

Rawlings  Institute 

Roanoke  College  of  Danville 

HolIIns  Institute 

Randolph-Macon    Woman's    Col 
lege. 

Marion  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Woman's  College 

Lewlsburg  Female  Institute 

Milwaukee- Downer  College 


Address. 


Mexico,  Mo. 
Nevada,  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Elmlra,  N.  Y. 
New   York.N*y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Hickory,  N.  C. 
Loulsburg,  N.  C. 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Oxford,  N.C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Oxford,  Ohio. 

Do. 
PalnesvlUe,  Ohio. 
Allen  town.  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

BlalrsTille,  Pa. 
Byrn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Mechanlcsburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
l>o. 

Duewest,  S.  C. 
Uaffney,  S.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Greenwood,  8.  C. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Tfnlon,  S.  C. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Franklin,  Tenn. 
Gallatin,  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Rogersvllle,  Tenn. 
Bonham.  Tex. 
Belton,  Tex. 
Chappelhlll,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Abingdon,  Va. 

Do. 
Bristol,  Va- 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Danville.  Va. 
Holllns.  Va. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Marlon,  Va. 
I*etersburg,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Lewlsburg,  W.  Va. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


COLLEGE   PRESIDENTS. 

III. — College  Pbesidents — Ck>DtiDU€d. 
3. — Schools  of  technology. 
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Name  of  president. 


Instltntlon. 


Address. 


Charles  C.  Tbach,  LL.  D 

Barton  O.  Aylesworth,  LL.  D. 

Vlctor  C.  Alderson,  Sc.  D 

Kev.  R.  W.  Stimson,  A.  M 

K.  (;.  Matheson,  LL  D 

Rev.     Frank    W.    Ounsaulus, 
LL.  D. 

W.  E.  Stone.  Ph.  D 

Carl  L.  Meeik  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Albert  B.  Storms,  LL.  D. 

Ernest  R.  Nichols.  A.  M 

Rear-Admiral    J.     H.    Sands, 
U.  S.  N.,  saperlntendent. 

R.  W.  Sylvester 

K.  L.  Butterfleld,  A.  M 

H.  8.  Prltchett,  LL  D 

Edmund  A.  Engler,  LL  D 

J.  L.  Snyder,  Ph.  D 

F.  W.  McNalr,  B.  8 

J.  C.  Hardy,  LL.  D 

Levi  J.  Rowan,  B.  B 

James  M.  Hamilton,  M.  S 

Nathan  R.  Leonard,  A.  M 

W.  D.  Gibbs,  M.  S 


Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  LL. 

I). 
Luther  Foster,  M.  S.  A 

Robert  P.  Noble,  A.  M 

W.  S.  Aldrleh,  M.  E.,  director- 
Palmer  C.  Rlcketts.  C.  B 

Col.  UuKh  L.  Scott,  U.  S.  A., 

superintendent. 
James  B.  Dudley,  LL  D 

George  T.  Winston,  LL.  D 

J.  U.  Worst,  LL.  D 

Charles  S.  Howe,  Ph.  D 

Angelo  C.  Scott,  A.  H 

Thomas  M.  Gatcli,  Ph,  D 

Howard  Eklwards,  LL  D 

Asbury  Coward,  LL  D.,  super 
Intendent. 

P.  H.  Mell,  Ph.  D 

Robert  L.  Slajfle,  Ph.  D 

Charles  H.  Fulton,  E.  M 

H.  H.  Harrington,  M.  S 

W.  J.  Kerr.  8c.  D 

J.  M.  McBryde,  LL.  D 


Scott  Shipp,  LL.  D.,  superin- 
tendent. 
E.  A.  Bryan,  LL  D 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  ._ 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Mines 

Connecticut  AKricultural  Collejce 

State  School  of  Technology 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Purdue  University 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Kansas  Agricultural  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural   Col- 
lege. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

.Michii^n  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines  ... 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  .. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology  — 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  _. 
United  States  Military  Academy  .. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  the  Colored  Race. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

N>>rth  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College.  • 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

State  School  of  Mines 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

Virginia    Agricultural    and    Me- 
chanical College  and  Polytech- 
nic Institute. 
Virginia  Military  Institute 

State  College  of  Washington 


Auburn,  Ala. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Golden,  Colo. 
Storrs,  Conn. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Chicago,  III. 

Lafayette,  Ind.     \ 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Manhattan,  Kans. 
Annapolis,' Md.     , 

CoUegepark,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass.  , 

Boston,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Agricultural    College, 

Mich. 
Houghton,  Mich. 
Agricultural    College, 

MIrs. 
Alcorn,  Mlas. 

Boxeman,  Mont. 

Butte.  Mont 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 

Socorro,  N.  Mex. 
Potsdam.  N.  Y. 
Troy.  N.  Y. 
West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Agricultural    College* 

N.  Dak- 
Cleveland.  Ohio.' 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

Corvallis,  Oreg. 
Kingston,  R.  I. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Clemson  College,  S,  C. 
Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

Rapid  City.  S.  Dak. 
College  Station,  Tex. 

Logan,  Utah. 
Blacksburg,  Va. 


Lexington,  Va. 
Pullman,  Wash. 
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IV.— Pkofessobs  of  Pedagogy  and  Heads  of  Dspabticents  of  Pedagogy  in 
Univebsities  and  Colleges. 


Name  of  professor. 


Edward  F.  Bucbner,  Ph.  D— ^ 

Wm.  S.  Johnson,  Ph.  D 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Ph.  D. 

Arthur  M.  Smith,  Ph.  D 

A.  H.  Cbamherlain.  A.  M 

E.  P.  Cubberley,  Ph.  D 


Sanford  Bell.  A.  M 

H.  A.  Rueer,  A.  B 

D.  E.  Phillips,  Ph.  D 

E.  H.  Sneath,  LL.  D 

Lewis  B.  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  dean- 
Lincoln  HuUey,  Ph.  D.,  presi- 
dent. 

W.  F.  Yocum,  D.  D 

T.  J.  Woofter.  Ph.  D 

George  A.  Towns,  A.  M 

G.  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D.,  president. 


Arthur  W.  Rowell 

M.  F.  Reed,  B.  8 

Nathaniel  Butler,  LL.  D.,  dean. 
A.  R.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  president. 

Henry  C.  Relchel,  A.  B 

Herbert  F.  BMsk,  LL.  D 

CandlB  J.  Nelson,  A.  B 

Edwin  G.  Dexter,  Ph.  D 

J.  A.  Bergstrtfm,  Ph.  D 

R.  B.  Klelnsmld,  A.  M 

Arthur  K.  Rogers,  Ph.  D 

F.  D,  Churchin,  A.  Ml 

R.  D.  Starbuck,  Ph.  D 

Burt  W.  Ayres.  Ph.  D 

.T.  P.  Ilugget.  Ph.  B 

William  F.  Barr.  Ph.  B 

A.  B.  Bennett,  A.  M 

Charles    B.    Shelton,    LL.    D., 

president. 

F.  B.  Bolton,  Ph.  D 

R.   M.   Stewart,   A.   B.,   presl 

dent. 

Elizabeth  Dean 

Geo.  H.  Betts.  Ph.  M 

Guy  G.  Sears,  A.  M 

E.  A.  Brown,  A.  M 

Wm.  O.  Allen,  Ph.  D 


Uniyerslty  or  college. 


University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

Pomona  College ^ 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 

Leland     Stanford     Junior     Uni- 
versity. 
University  of  Colorado 


Harold  W.  Foght,  A.  M 

Lilian  Scott,  Ph.  B 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Ludlum 

W.  S.  Reese.  Ph.  M 

A.  S.  Olln,  A.  M 


R.  A.  Schwegler,  A.  B_ 

Albert  H.  King 

Otto  W.  Newby,  A.  B— 


B.  W.  Truesdell,  A.  B 

B.  W.  De  Busk,  A.  B 

.John  W.  Dlnsmore,  A.  M 

Milford  White,  M.  S 

J.  C.  Willis.  Ph.  D 

C.  J.  C.  Beanett,  Ph.  D 

R.  W.  Perkins,  rh.  D.,  presi- 
dent. 

Halbert  H.  Brltan.  Ph.  D 

Charles  A.  Johnson,  A.  B 

Robert  H.  Gault,  Ph.  D 

W.  A.  Garrison,  A.  M 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  B.  S 

George  E.  Dawson,  Ph.  D 

Anna  J.  McKeag,  Ph.  D 

W.  H.  Bumham,  Ph.  D 

Rufus  C.  Bentley,  A.  M.,  dean- 


Sarah  J.  Knott,  M.  S 

Geo.  B.  Randels,  Ph.  B 

W.  H.  Payne,  LL.  D 

Charles  H.  Gurnev,  A.  M 

J.  M.  Van  der  Meulen.  A.  M 

Herbert  L.  Stetson,  LL.  D I 


Colorado  College 

University  of  Denver 

Yale  University 

Howard  University 

John  B.  Stetson  University 

University  of  the  State  of  Florida 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Clark  University 

University  of  Idaho 

University  of  Chicago 

James  Mllllkin  University l. 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University 

Greenville  College 

University  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

De  Pauw  University 

Butler  College 

Moores  Hill  College 

Earlham  College ^ 

Taylor  University 

Coe  College 

Drake  University 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Simpson  College 


State  University  of  Iowa  . 
Graceland  College 


Address. 


Iowa  Wesley  an  University 

Cornell  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Mornlngslde  College 

Tabor  College 

Midland  College 

Baker  University  -^ 

Emporia  College 

Campbell  College 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University  • 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  College 

Fairmount  College 

Friends  University 

Southwest  Kansas  College 

Berea  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

Kentucky  University 

Louisiana  State  University 

Leland  University 


Bates  College " 

Morgan  College 

Washington  College 

New  Windsor  College 

Harvard  University 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

W^ellesley  College 

Clark  University 

Collegiate     Department,     Clark 
University. 

Adrian  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamaxoo  College 


University,  Ala. 
Fayettevllle,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Claremont,  Cal. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
Stanford  University. 
Cal.  '* 

Boulder,  Colo. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
University  Park,  Colo. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
De  Land,  Fla. 

Gainesville,  Fla. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dahlonega,  Ga. 

South  Atlanta,  Qa. 
Moscow,  Idaho. 
Chicago,  111. 
Decatur,  III. 
Eureka,  111. 
Evnnston,  111. 
Greenville,  III. 
Urbana,  111. 
Bloomlngton,  Ind. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Moores  Hill.  Ind. 
Richmond,  Ind.  ^ 
Upland,  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Fayette,  Iowa. 
Indlanola,  Iowa. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Lamonl,  Iowa. 

Mount  Pleasant,  lowa.^ 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Pel  la,  Iowa. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Tabor,  Iowa. 
Atchison,  Kans. 
Baldwin,  Kans. 
Emporia,  Kans. 
Holton,  Kans. 
I^wrence,  Kans. 
Lindsborg,  Kans. 
Ottawa.  Kans. 
Salina,  Kans. 
Sterling,  Kans. 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Do. 
Wlnfield,  Kans. 
Berea,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Do. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Lewlston,  Me. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Chestertown.  Md. 
New  Windsor,  Md. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Do. 

Adrian.  Mich. 
Alma.  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Holland.  Mich. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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IV. — Pbofessors  of  Pedagogy  and  Heads  of  Depabtments  of  Pedagogy  in 
Univebsities  and  Colleges — Contiuued. 


Name  of  professor. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


E.  G.  Lancaster,  Ph.  D.,  presi- 
dent. 

Georg:e  F.  James,  Ph.  D 

Emll  O.  Chelgren.  A.  B 

J.  G.  I>eupree,  LL.  D 

Albert  R.  Hill,  Ph.  !>.,  dean- 
Edgar  J.  Swift,  Ph.  I) 

Wm.  C.  T.  Adams.  Ph.  D 

Josle  Y.  Osterhout 

Charles  C.  Lewis 

John  F.  Crawford.  A.  M 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  R.  Jackson,  A.  M 

Romanzo  Adams,  Ph.  D 

Franklin  C.  Lewis,  A.  M 

E.  R.  Payson,  Ph.  D 

Charles  E.  Elodgln,  B.  Ped 

Charles  B.  Clark.  A.  M 

B.  N.  Henderson.  Ph.  I) 

W.  H.  Squires.  Ph.  D 

M.  S,  Read,  Ph.  D 

(^harles  De  (larmo,  l»h.  I) 

James  E.  Russell,  LL.  D.,  dean. 

T.  M.  Balllet,  Ph.  D.,  dean 

George  M.  Forbes.  A.  M 

J.  R.  Street,  Ph.  I> 

Marcus  C.  S.  Noble ^ 

W.  R.  Connors,  A.  B 

Darius  Eatman,  A.  M 

Joseph  Kennedy,  A.  M.,  dean. 

John  B.  Bowman,  A.  M 

Henry  G.  Williams,  A.  M 

Fletcher  I).  Ward,  B.  8 

William  P.  Burrls,  A.  M 

David  R.  Major,  Ph.  D 

Edward  A.  Miller,  A.  B 

Harvey  C.  Minnlch,  A.  M 

J.  E.  McMullan.  Ph.  M 

Sarah  C.   B.   Scarborough.   M. 
Pd. 

W.  W.  Weaver,  A.  M 

H.  1).  Sheldon,  Ph.  D 

Mary  E.  Reynolds,  B.  8 

E.  B.  Huey,  Ph.  D 


Olivet  College  . 


University  of  Minnesota 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College  . 


G.  T.  Ettlnger,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  L.  Gooding,  Ph.  D 

Geo.  L.  Omwake.  A.  M 

James  H,  Leuba,  Ph.  D 

C.  M.  Thomas,  Ph.  D 

J.  H.  Brumbaugh 

Thomas  A.  Edwards,  A.  M 

Francis  B.  Brandt,  Ph.  D 

S.  B.  Heckman,  A.  M 


William  Noetllng,  A.  M. 
W.  B.  Jacobs,  A.  M- 


Patterson  Wardlaw,  A.  B 

G.  Le  Roy  Noyes,  A.  B 

Samuel  Weir,  Ph.  D.,  dean  __. 

GeorKe  M.  Smith.  A.  M 

Henry  K.  Warren.  LL.  D 

P.  P.  Claxton,  A.  M 

Mary  Stephens,  A.  M 

W.  8.  Sutton,  A.  M 

Albert  F.  Armstrong.  A.  M  __. 

Frederick  Eby,  Ph.  D 

Daniel  C.  Jensen,  A.  B 

Wm.  M.  Stewart,  M.  Di 

W.  H.  Heck,  A.  M 

Wilmot  B.  Lane,  Ph.  D 


Albert  H.  Yoder,  A.  B 

W.  D.  Turner.  A.  M 

Jasper  N.  Deahl,  A.  M 

Almon  W.  Burr,  A.  M 

M.  Vincent  O'Shea,  B.  L 

John  F.  Brown,  Ph.  D 


TTnlversity  of  Mississippi 

I'niverslty  of  Missouri 

Washington  University  ..^ 

Bel  levue  College 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

(irand  Island  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  ._. 

Nevada  State  University 

Dartmouth  College 

Rutgers  College 

T^nlverslty  of  New  Mexico 

Alfred  University 

AdelphI  College 

Hamilton  College 

I'olgate  University 

Cornell  University 

Columbia    University    (Teachers' 
College). 

New  York  University 

T'niverslty  of  Rochester 

Syracuse  University 

T'nlversity  of  North  Carolina 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Mount  Union  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  State  University 

Oberlln  College 

Miami  TTniverslty 

Sclo  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Wilberforce  University 


Antloch  College 

l^nlverslty  of  Oregon 

Willamette  University -_. 

Western    University   of  I*enn8yl- 
vania. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Dickinson  College 

t^rsinus  College 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

(JroveClty  College 

Juniata  College .- 

Bucknell  University 

Central  High  School 

Temple  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University 

Brown  T'nlversity 

l^nlversity  of  South  Carolina 

Claflln  University 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  College 

University  of  Tennessee 

Roger  Williams  l^niverslty 

t'nlversity  of  Texas 

Texas  Christian  University 

Baylor  University 

Brigham  Young  College 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Virginia 

Randolph-Macon    Woman's    Col- 
lege. 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

University  of  Washington 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  I'nlverslty 

Belolt  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Olivet,  Mich. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 
I  University,  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rellevue,  Nebr. 
Bethany,  Nebr. 
College  View,  Nebr. 
Grand  Island,  Nebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
ITniverslty  Place,  Nebr. 
Reno,  Nev. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Wake  Forest.  N.  C. 
TTniversIty,  N.  Dak. 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
Athens,  Ohio. 
Berea,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Oberlln,  Ohio. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 
Sclo,  Ohio. 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 
Salem.  Oreg. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Allentown,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Collegevllle,  Pa. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Grove  City,  Pa. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Lewlsburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sellnsgrove.  Pa. 
Providence.  R.  I. 
("olumbla.  S.  C. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Mitchell.  S.  Dak. 
Vermilion,  S.  Dak. 
Yankton.  8.  Dak. 
Knoxvllle.  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 
North  Waco,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex. 
Logan,  Utah. 
Salt  I^ke  City,  Utah. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Williamsburg,  Va. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Bethany.  W.  Va. 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Belolt.  Wis. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wyo. 
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V. — Pbincipals  of  Nobmal  Schools. 
Public  normal  schoolB, 


Location. 

Name  of  Instltntlon. 

Principal. 

ALABAMA. 

Plorence 

State  Normal  College    -  -       -  - 

Marshall  C.  Wilson. 

JacksoiiTllIe 

do r    

c.  W.  Daogette. 

Livingston        -       _ 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored 
Students, 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  Negroes. 

State  Normal  College 

Miss  Julia  S  Tutwller 

Montgomery 

Normal _     _     -  _ 

Wm.  B.  Paterson. 
W.  H.  CoundlL 

Troy 

E.  M.  Shackelford. 

ABIZONA. 

FlagstaflP 

Tempe 

Northern  Arizona  Normal  School. 
Tempe  Normal  School  of  Arizona 

A.  N.  Taylor. 
A.  J.  Matthews. 

ABKANSAS. 

Pine  Bluff 

Branch  Normal  College 

Isaac  Fisher. 

CALIPOBNIA. 

Chlco 

California  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

iziiido  iiiziiiiiiiziiiiziziiz: 

do 

Chaa.  C.  Van  Llew. 

Los  Angeles.- 

Jesse  F.  Mlllspaugh. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose . 

Samuel  T.  Black. 
Frederick  Burk. 
Morris  Elmer  Dai  ley. 

COLOBADO. 

Greeley 

Colorado  State  Normal  School 

Z.  X.  Snyder. 

CONXECTICUT. 

Bridgeport 

Danbury 

Bridgeport  Training  School 

State  Normal  Training  School 

Normal  Training  School 

State  Normal  Training  School 

do 

Bcsse  E.  Howes. 
John  R.  Perkins. 

New  Britain 

Marcus  White. 

New  Haven 

Arthur  B.  Morrill. 

Willlmantic 

Uenry  T.  Burr. 

DELAWARK. 

Wilmington 

Teachers'  Training  School 

Clara  Mendenhall. 

DISTBICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 

Washington  __ 

Washington  Normal  School  No.  1  _ 
Washington  Normal  School  No.  2  . 

Anne  M.  Godlng. 

Do 

Lucy  E.  Moten. 

PLOBIOA. 

Tallahassee 

B'lorlda  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College. 

Nathan  B.  Young. 

GEOBQIA. 

Athena  

Cornelia 

State  Normal  School 

Cornelia  Normal  Institute 

Southern  Normal  Institute 

Georgia   Normal    and    Industrial 

E.  C.Branson. 
C.  H.  Clyde. 

Douglas 

J.  Walter  Hendricks. 

Milledgeville  -    

J.  Harris  Chappell. 

Savannah - 

College. 
State  Industrial  College 

R.  R.  Wright. 

IDAHO. 

Albion 

State  Normal  School 

n.  A.  Axllne. 

Lewlston 

do 

Geo.  H.  Black. 

ILLINOIS. 

Carbondale 

Southern    Illinois   State    Normal 

University. 
Eastern    Illlnoli    State    Normal 

School. 
Chicago  Normal  School    

D.  B.  Parkinson. 

Charleston.    

L.  C.  Lord. 

Chicaco.  Station  O 

Ella  Flagg  Young. 
John  W.  Cook. 

De  Kalb . 

Northern    llllnoU   State    Normal 

School. 
Illinois  State  Normal  tTnlverslty__ 
Western    Illinois    State    Normal 

School. 

Normal ^ 

David  Felmley. 

Macomb     _-—_-..«_-._ »---_ 

J.  W.  HennlDger. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis  Normal  School 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

M.  E.  Nicholson. 

Terre  Ilaute 

William  W.  Parsona. 
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Location. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Principal. 


Cedar  Falls- 
Woodbine 


Emporia 
Hays 


KBNTDCKT. 


Frankfort . 
LouisTilie  . 


LOUISIANA. 


Natchitoches. 
New  Orleans. 


Castine 

Farmin^ton 
Fort  Kent— 

Oorham 

Springfield  - 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore  . 


Do  --. 
Frostburg  - 


MASSACUUSETT.S. 

Boston 

l>o 

Bridgewater 

Fitchburg 

Framingnam 

Hyannis 

I^well 

Do 

North   Adams 

Salem 

Westfield 

Worcester 


BIICHIGAN. 


Detroit 

Kalamazoo 

Marquette 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Ypsilantl 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth 

Mankato 

Moorehead  . 
St.  Cloud_- 

St.   Paul 

Winona 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Paris 

Sherman 

Walnut  Grove.. 


MISSOCBI. 


Cape  Girardeau  . 
Kirksvllle 


St.  Louts 

Warrensburg  . 


Iowa  State  Normal  School 

Woodbine  Normal  and  Commercial 
School. 


State  Normal  School 

Western    Branch    State    Normal 
School. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute for  Colored  Persons. 
liOulsyiUe  Normal  School 


liOuisvllle  State  Normal  School  — 
New  Orleans  Normal  School 


Eastern  State  Normal  School 

Farmlngton  State  Normal  School 

Madawaska  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Springtleld  Normal  School 


Baltimore      Teachers*      Training 
School. 

Maryland  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 


Boston  Normal  School 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 


do 

do 

do 

Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

do 


Detroit  Normal  Training  School  __ 

Western  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Ontral  State  Normal  School 

Michigan  State  Normal  School  ._ 


State  Normal  School  . 
do 


_do- 
-do. 


Teachers'  Training  School . 
State  Normal  School 


Paris  Normal  School 

Mississippi  Normal  Institute  ... 
Mississippi  Central  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School 

State   Normal   School    (first  dis- 
trict). 

Teachers'  College 

State  Normal  School  (second  dis- 
trict). 


Dillon . 


Montana  Normal  School 


Homer  H.  Seerley. 
M.  A.  Reed. 


Jasper  N.  Wilkinson. 
William  8.  PIcken. 


Jumes  S.  Hathaway. 
W.  J.  McTonathy. 


B.  C.  Caldwell. 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Han- 
son. 

i^lbert  F.  Richardson. 
George  C.  Purington. 
Mary  P.  Nowland. 
Walter  E.  Russell. 
Everett  Peacock. 


Sarah  C.  Brooks. 

E.  B.  Prettyman. 
Edward  Murdaugh. 


Wallace  C.  Boyden. 
George  H.  Bartlett. 
Albert  G.  Boyden. 
John  G.  Thompson.' 
Henry  Whittemore. 
Wra.  A.  Baldwin. 
F.  F.  Coburn. 
Gertrude  t^mund. 
F.  F.  Murdock. 
Joseph  A.  Pitman. 
Clarence  A.  Brodeur. 
E.  Harlow  Russell. 


('has.  L.  Spain. 
D.  B.  Waldo. 

rhns.  T.  Grawn. 
Lewis  H.  Jones. 


E.  W.  Bohannon. 
Chas.  11.  Cooper. 
Frank  A.  Weld. 
W.  A.  Shoemaker. 
Hiram  W.  Slack. 
G.  E.  Maxwell. 


D.  O.  Carpenter. 
D.  C.  I>ang8ton. 
John  Rundle. 


W.  S.  Dearmont. 
John  R.  Kirk. 


John  W.  Withera 
James  E.  Ament. 


Henry  H.  Swain. 
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Lfocatlon. 


NEBRASKA. 


Kearney 
Peru 


NEW    nAMPSHIRR. 

Plymouth 


Name  of  institution. 


State  Normal  School 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School 


Principal. 


A.  O.  Thomas. 
W.  A.  Clark. 


State  Normal  School J.  E.  Klock. 


NEW  JER8ET. 

Jersey  (Mty i  Teachers'  Training  School 

Newark Newark     Normal    and    Training 

School. 

Paterson |  Pnterson  Normal  Training  School. 

Trenton New    Jersey    State    Normal    and 

I      Model  Schools. 

NEW     MEXICO. 

I*as  Vegas '  New  Mexico  Normal  Tnlverslty  _._ 

Sliver  City Normal  School  of  New  Mexico 


NEW   YORK. 


Albany 

Auburn 

Brockport  _ 
Brooklyn  _. 

Buffalo 

Cohoes 

Cortland  __ 

Fredonia 

Geneseo  __. 
Jamaica... 
New  Paltz- 
New  York  _ 


Do. 

Oneonta . 
Oswego  _ 


Plattsburg. 
Potsdam  __ 
Rochester  _ 
Syracuse.^ 


NORTH   CAROLINA. 


New  York  State  Normal  College 

Auburn  Training  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Training  School  for  Teachers 

Buffalo  Normal  School  (State) 

Cohoes  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

(Jeneseo  State  Normal  School 

Normal  and  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

New    York   Training   School    fo^ 

Teachers. 
Normal    College   of   the    City    of 
New  York. 

State  Normal  School 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School. 

State  \ormaI  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Rochester  Training  School 

Syracuse       Teachers'       Training 
School. 


Eliaabeth  City State  Colored  Normal  School 

FayettevUle do 

Greensboro ;  State     Normal     and     Industrial 

School. 
Salisbury State  Normal  School 


NORTH   DAKOTA. 


Mayvllle State  Normal  School 


Valley  City . 


Akron 

Cleveland  . 


Columbus  . 


Dayton  . 
Toledo  _ 


OKLAHOMA. 

Alva.. 

Edmond 

Langston 


Weatherford  . 


Ashland  .. 
Drain 


Monmouth . 
Weston  — 


-do- 


Perklns  Normal  School 

Cleveland    Normal   and  Training 

School, 
(^olumbus  Normal  School 


Dayton  Normal  School 

Toledo  Normal  Training  School  __ 


Northwestern  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal 

University. 
Southwestern  State  Normal  School 


Southern    Oregon    State    Normal 

School. 
Central     Oregon     State     Normal 

School. 

State  Normal  School 

Eastern  State  Normal  School 


Joseph  n.  Brenslnger. 
W.  s;  Willis. 

Jesse  D.  Burks. 
James  M.  Green. 


Fklmund  J.  Vert. 
C.  M.  Light. 


WnL  J.  Milne. 
M.  Blanche  Sheldon. 
Charles  T.  McFarlane. 
Emma  L.  Johnston. 
James  M.  Cassety. 
Emma  S.  Wardle. 
Francis  J.  Cheney. 

F.  B.  Palmer. 
James  V.  Sturges. 
A.  C.  McLacI^lan. 
Myron  T.  Scudder. 
E.N.Jones. 

Thomas  Hunter. 

Percy  I.  Bugbee. 
Isaac  B.  I*oucher. 

(ieo.  K.  Hawkins. 
Thomas  B.  Stowell. 
Kdlth  A  Scott. 

G.  A.  Lewis. 


P.  W.  Moore. 
E.  E.  Smith. 
Charles  D.  Mclver. 

J.  O.  Crosby. 


Joseph  Carhart. 
(Jeorge  A.  McFarland. 


I^  R.  Knhrht. 
J.  W.  McGllvrey. 

Margaret     W.     Suther- 
land. 
Grace  A.  Greene. 
Mrs.  Ella  M.  R.  Baird. 


T.  W.  Conway. 
Frederick  H.  ITmholtx. 
Inman  E.  Page. 

J.  R.  Campbell. 


Ben  J.  F.  Mulkey. 

A.  L.  Briggs. 

Edwin  De  Vore  Ressler. 
Robert  Carver  French. 
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Location. 


Name  uf  Inatltutlon. 


PrlncJp&I. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bloomsburg . 
California  _. 


Clarion 

East   Stroudsburg.. 


Rdlnboro . 
Indiana  — 


Kutztown  _- 
Ijoclchaven  _ 

Mansfield 

Millersville . 


rhiladelphla  _. 

Pittsburg 

Shippensburg  _ 
Slippery  Roclc- 
Westchester 


RHODE    ISLAND. 

Providence 


SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Rockhin 


SOUTH   DAKOTA. 


Madison 

Hpearfish  __ 
Springfield . 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville  . 


Denton 

Detroit 

Huntsville 

Prairie  View. 


Cedar    City- 


VERMONT. 

Castleton 

Johnson  

Randolph  Center 


VIRGINIA. 


Farmville  _. 
Hampton 

Petersburg  . 


WASHINGTON. 


Bellingham 

Cheney  

Ellensourg  _. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Fairmont 

(>lenville 

Huntington 


Institute 

Shepherdstown  . 


West  Liberty.. 


State  Normal  School 

Southwestern     Stale     Normal 

School. 
Clarion  State  Normal  School  _^._. 
East   Stroudsburg  State   Normal 

School. 

State  Normal  School 

Indiana  Normal  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

Mansfield  State  Normal  School 

First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal 

School. 
Philadelphia   Normal   School   for 

Girls. 
Pittsburg    nigh    School,    Normal 

Department. 
Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal 

School. 
Slippery     Rock      State     Normal 

School. 
State  Normal  School 


Rhode     Island 
School. 


State     Normal 


Winthrop  Normal  College 


State  Normal  School  . 

do 

do 


Peabody  College  for  Teachers  . 


North  Texas  Normal  School 

Detroit  Normal  School 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute  ___ 
Prairie  View  State   Normal  and 
Industrial  College. 


Branch  Normal  School . 


State  Normal  School  . 

-----do 

do 


Judson  P.  Welsh. 
Theo.  B.  Noss. 

J.  Geo.  Becht 
E.  L.  Kemp. 

John  F.  Bigler. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 

A.  C.  Rothermel. 
J.  R.  Flickinger. 
Andrew  T.  Smith. 

E.  Oram  Lyte. 

J.  M.  Willard. 
Jane  Ralston. 
G.  M.  D.  Eckels. 
Albert  E.  Maltby. 
George  M.  Philips. 

Charles  S.  Chapin. 

D.  B.  Johnson. 


J.  W.  Heston. 
F.  L.  Cook. 
J.  S.  Frazee. 


James  D.  Porter. 


J.  S.  Kendall. 
W.  A.  Dean. 
H.  C.  Prltchett. 
Ed.  L.  Blackshear. 


G.  W.  Decker. 


Philip  R.  Leavenworth. 
Edward  D.  Collins. 
Charles  U.  Morrill. 


State  Female  Normal  School 

Hampton    Normal    and    Agricul- 
tural Institute. 
Virginia   Normal   and   Industrial 
Institute. 


State  Normal  School . 

do 

do 


State  Normal  School 

do 

Marshall    College,    State   Normal 

School. 
West  Virginia  Colored  Institute  __ 
Shepherd   College,    State   Normal 

School. 
West      Liberty      State      Normal 

School. 


J.  L.  Jarman. 
H.  B.  Frissell. 


J.  H.  Johnston. 


Edward  T.  Mathes. 
Harry  M.  Shafer. 
W.  E.  Wilson. 


W.  L  McCowan. 
John  C.  Shaw. 
Lawrence  J.  Corbly. 

J.  McH.  Jones. 
J.  G.  Knutti. 

Lorain  Fortney. 
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Location. 

Name  of  Institution. 

PrInclpaL 

Wisconsin. 
Manitowoc —  .._._ 

School  for  Teachers. 
Dunn  County  Teachers*  Training 

School. 

Stoat  TralnlBjr  Schools 

State  Normal  School 

IlllZdo    "11         I~I~~I        II 

FrecL  Christiansen 

Menomonie - 

G.  L.  Bowman. 

Do 

L.  D.  Harvey. 

Milwaukee     

Charles  McKenney. 
R.  H.  Halsey. 
J.  W.  Livingston. 
W.  J.  Brier. 

Oshkosh 

Plattevlll« 

River  Falls _ 

Itlver  Falls  SUte  Normal  School  .. 
State  Normal  School 

Stevens   Point.:. 

Theron  B.  Pray. 
I.  C.  McNeill. 
O  E  Wells. 

Superior 

Wausau 

Marathon  County  Training  SchooL 
State  Normal  School 

Whitewater       

Albert  Salisbury. 

Private  normal  avhools. 


ALABAMA. 


Cullman  . 


Falkvllle 
Fort   Payne. 


Normal  Department.  Polytechnic 
College  and  Ladies*  Institute. 

Falkvllle  Normal  College 

^ —   *-^- North  Alabama  College 

Mobile i  Emerson  Normal  Institute 

Snow    Hill I  Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute. 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute. 


Tuskegee . 


ARKANSAS. 


Green  Forest. 
Pea  Ridge 


COLOBADO. 


Denver  

DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 

Jasper  

Orange   Park 


Augusta 


Macon 

Social  Clrcle- 


Thomasvllle . 
Waynesboro  . 


ILLINOIS. 


Addison 


Dixon  

Hoopeston 

Oregon  

Rushvllle  - 


Danville 

Indianapolis 


Marion 

Muncle 

Rochester  _. 
Valparaiso  . 


Ozark  Normal  School 

Pea  Ridge  Masonic  College  . 


Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory 
School. 


JE^lndergarten    Normal     Training 
School. 


Jasper  Normal  Institute 

Orange  Park  Normal  and  Manual 
Training  School. 


Haines    Manual    and    Industrial 

Institute. 

Bnllard  Normal  School 

Negro     Normal     and  .^.Industrial 

School. 
Allen     Normal     and     Indnstrlal 

School. 
HaVen  Normal  Academy 


German     Evangelical     Lutheran 

Teachers*  Seminary. 
Dixon  College  and  Normal  School _ 

Greer  College 

Wells  School  for  Teachers 

Rushvllle   Normal   and    Business 

College. 


Central  Normal  College 

Indiana    Kindergarten    and    Pri- 
mary Normal  Training  School. 

Marion  Normal  College 

Indiana  Normal  School 

Rochester  Normal  Pnlverslty 

Valparaiso  University 


S.  A.  Fetter. 

S.  M.  Goodrich. 
Edwin  R.  Eldridge. 
Rev.  A.  T.  BumelL 
W.  J.  Edwards. 

B.  T.  Washington. 


W.  D.  Crawford. 
S.  C.  Parish. 


Fred.  Dick. 


Miss  Susan  I*.  PoUock. 


W.  B.  Cate. 

Rev.  Walter  S.  Eaton. 


Miss  Lucy  C.  Laney. 

George  C.  Burrage. 
James  A.  Love. 

Abble  B.  Howland. 

W.  II.  Bryan. 


E.  A.  W.  KrauflB. 

W.  U.  Williamson. 
E.  L.  Bailey. 
H.  W.  Sullivan. 
Maxwell  Kennedy. 


A.  J.  Kinnaman. 
Elisa  A.  Blaker. 

C.  W.  Boucher. 
Francis  M.  Ingler. 
Wm.  H.  Banta. 
H.  B.  Brown. 


PRINCIPALS  OF   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

V. — ^Pmhcipals  or  Normal  Schools — Contlntted. 
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Location. 


Denison 

Lemars 

Newton 

Perry 

Shenandoah  . 
Waukon 


Ballna . 


KENTUCKY. 


Hardln^ars 

Hazard 

Lexingrton 

Mlddleburc  _. 

Morehead 

Waddy 


LoriSIANA. 

New  Orleans 


Lee- 


MAINE. 


MABTLAND. 

Baltimore 

MAS8ACUU8BTT8. 

Boston   (10G9  Boylston). 
Boston 


Do__ 
Waltham 


MICHIOAN. 


Detroit  _. 
Petoskey . 


MINNESOTA. 


Madison  _ 
New  Ulm  . 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Shelby  __. 
Tougaloo  . 


Chlllicothe 

Columbia 

Piedmont  _. 
Stanberry  _. 


NEBRASKA. 


Fremont  . 
San  tee  __ 
Wayne 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Ashevllle 
Charlotte 


Enfield 

Frankllnton  . 

Henderson    - 

Liberty 

Raielgh 

Wilmington 
WInton 


Name  of  Institution. 


Deaiaon  Normal  School 

I^emara  Normal  College 

Newton  Normal  College 

Perry  Normal  School 

Western  Normal  College 

Waukon  Normal  School 

Sallna  Normal  University  __ 

Ilardlnsbarg  Normal  College 
Hasard  Baptist  Institute  ... 

Chandler  Normal  School 

Middleborg  Normal  College  . 

Morehead  Normal  School 

Central  Normal  College 

Luther  College 

Lee  Normal  Academy 


Baltimore  Normal  School  (col- 
ored). 

Frocl>el  School,  Kindergarten  Nor- 
mal Classes. 

Garland  Kindergarten  Training 
School. 

Klndei^rten  Training  School 

Notre  Dame  Training  School  ... 


Thomos  Normal  Training  SchooL- 
Petoskcy  Normal  School 


Principal. 


Normal  School  of  the  United  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  Church. 
I>r.  Martin  Luther  College 


Shelby  Normal  School 

Normal      Department     Tougaloo 
Unirersity. 

Chlllicothe  Normal  Bnsiness  and 
Shorthand  College. 

Columbia  Normal  Academy 

Hale's  College i 

Stanl)erry  Normal  School 


Fremont  Normal  School 

San  tee  Normal  Training  School 
Nebraska  Normal  ('ollege 


Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  - 
Rowan    Normal   Industrial  Instl 

tute. 
Jos.    K.    Brick   Agricultural,    In- 
dustrial, and  Normal  School. 
Albion  Academy,  Normal  and  In 
dustrlal  School. 

Henderson  Normal  Institute 

Liberty  Normal  College 

St.  Augustine's  School 

Gregory  Normal  Institute 

Waters  Normal  Institute 


W.  C.  Van  Neaa. 
Herman  H.  Thoren. 
G.  W.  Wormley. 
E.  L.  Meek. 
J.  M.  HuBsey. 
W.  L.  Peck. 


<^harles  Swisher. 


Prof.  Haley. 
W.  H.  Sasser. 
Fannie  J.  Webster. 
M.  H. Judd. 
F.  C.  Button. 
B.  J.  Paxton. 


V.  J.  Lankenan. 
Chtts.  M.  Teague. 

George  Harrison. 

Annie  C.  Rust. 

Margaret  Stannard. 

Lucy  Wheelock. 
Sister  Berchmana. 


Jennie  L.  Thomas. 
M.  O.  Graves. 


O.  I^kensgaard. 
John  Schaller. 


J.  M.  Williamson. 
Frank  G.  Woodworth. 


Allen  Moore. 

Geo.  H.  Beasley. 
W.  H.  Hale. 
F.  L.  Maxwell. 


W.  H.  Cleramons. 
Alfred  L.  Rlggs. 
J.  M.  Pile. 


Rev.  Thos.  Lawrence. 
C.  C.  Somervllle. 

T.  S.  Inborden. 

Rev.  John  A.  Savage. 

J.  A.  Cotton. 
Thos.  C.  Amick. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter. 
Geo.  A.  Woodard. 
C.  S.  Brown. 
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Private  normal  schools — Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Principal. 


OHIO. 

Ada 

Canfleld 

Dayton 

Lebanon  

New  Philadelphia 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Muncy 

Cheyney  

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

Frogmore 

Greenwood 

Lancaster 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga    

Dickson 

Fountain  City 

IIornl)eak : 

Huntingdon : 

Madison : 

Memphis 

Morristown 

TEXAS. 

Commerce 

VIRGINIA. 

Kej'svllle 

Richmond 

WEST  VIRQINIA. 

Harpers  Ferry 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

St.  Francis 


Ohio  Northern  University 

Northeastern  Ohio  Normal  SchooL 

St  Mary*s  Academy 

National  Normal  ifniyersity 

John  P.  Kuhn's  Normal  School 


Lycoming  County  Normal  School 
Institute  for  Colored  Youth 


L.  A.  Belt. 
C.  O.  Allaman. 
Brother  Joseph   Meyer. 
J.  Oscar  Creager. 
John  P.  Kuhn. 


H.  A.  Spotts. 
n.  M.  Browne. 


Avery  Normal  Institute Morrison  A.  Holmes. 

Penn     Normal     and     Industrial  i  Miss  Ellen  Murray. 

School. 

Brewer  Normal  School 

Lancaster  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute. 


Lutheran  Normal  School . 


Chattanooga  Normal  University  .. 

Tennessee  Normal  School 

Tennessee  Normal  College 

West  Tennessee  Normal  College  .. 

Southern  Normal  University 

Nashville  Agricultural  and  Nor- 
mal Institute. 

I^  Moyne  Normal  Institute 

Morristown  Normal  Academy 


East  Texas  Normal  College  . 


Keysvllle       Mission       Industrial 

School. 
Hartshorn  Memorial  College 


Storer  College . 


National    German  -  American 

Teachers'  Seminary. 
Catholic   Normal   School   of   the 

Holy  Family. 


Rev.  J.  M.  Robinson. 
M.  D.  Lee. 


Rev.  A.  Mikkelaen. 


James  A.  Roberts. 

T.  B.  Logglns. 

W.  S.  Bryan. 

W.  L.  Willlngham. 

A.  E.  Booth. 

Edward  A.  Sutherland. 

A.  J.  Steele. 
Judson  S.  Hill. 


W.  L.  Mayo. 

Wm.  H.  Hayes. 
Lyman  B.  Tefft. 

Henry  T.  McDonald. 

Max  Grlebsch. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Lochemes. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
STATISTICS  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

Each  State  of  the  Union  has  a  public  school  system  of  its  own,  supported  by  funds 
derived  from  its  own  resources  and  administered  by  officers  chosen  in  accordance  with 
its  own  laws.  The  General  Government  does  not  give  direct  financial  aid  to  the 
common  schools  of  any  of  the  States  and  does  not  in  any  manner  interfere  with  their 
management.  These  facts  are  not  well  understood  abroad.  Letters  of  inquiry 
addressed  to  this  Bureau  by  many  intelligent  foreigners  indicate  that  they  regard  the 
United  States  as  having  a  national  system  of  education,  at  least  partly  supported  by 
the  General  Government. 

It  is  true  that  our  State  school  systems  are  very  similar  in  many  essentials  and  pre- 
sent such  uniformity  in  methods  of  administration  and  instruction  that  a  traveler  from 
abroad  visiting  the  schools  of  half  the  States  would  not  suspect  that  they  are  not 
under  the  same  general  management.  The  casual  observer  would  not  learn  that 
several  States  expend  annually  for  schools  |25  per  capita  of  school  population  and 
several  less  than  $3  per  capita;  that  one  State  maintains  its  schoob  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  days  in  the  year  and  another  only  eighty-eight;  that  one  State  pays  its 
teachers  |65  per  month  and  another  only  |28;  that  one  State  enrolls  over  90  per  cent 
of  its  school  population,  and  another  less  than  45  per  cent.  A  study  of  the  school 
statistics  of  each  State  would  be  necessary  to  reveal  these  and  other  strong  points  of 
difference.  The  systems  are  sufficiently  uniform  to  make  possible  a  statistical  com- 
parison, and  tjie  points  of  difference  are  so  marked  as  to  make  a  study  of  the  tables 
interesting  and  instructive.  « 

It  is  not  possible  to  present  each  year  complete  and  acciurate  returns  from  all  the 
State  systems.  Many  of  the  State  reports  are  only  biennial  and  others  are  long  delayed 
in  publication. 

In  the  tables  which  follow,  the  statistics  of  State  school  systems  include  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  both  urban  and  rural.  Thus  the  enrollment  of  16,468,300 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  States  includes  the  enrollment  of  4,506,678  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  594  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over,  and  the  enrollment  of  707,205  in 
the  618  cities  and  villages  of  4 ,000  to  8,000  population.  The  grand  total  includes  679, 702 
students  in  public  high  schools,  city  and  rural,  belonging  to  State  school  systems. 
The  statistics  of  city  school  systems  are  given  separately  in  Chapter  XIX  of  this  report, 
and  the  statistics  of  high  schools  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

Table  1  of  this  chapter  shows  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1905,  as 
estimated  by  the  Census  Office,  was  82,584,061.  Based  upon  the  ratios  which  pre- 
vailed in  1900,  the  estimated  number  of  children  5  to  18  years  of  age  was  23,410,800, 
and  the  nimiber  of  male  persons  21  years  of  age  and  over  was  22,977,384.  The  school 
age  b  assumed  to  be  5  to  18,  i.  e.,  including  all  children  just  completing  their  fifth 
year  and  entering  their  sixth,  all  who  have  no  more  than  completed  their  eighteenth 
year,  and  all  between  these  ages. 

Several  items  of  more  or  less  value  in  a  study  of  common  school  statistics  will  be 
found  in  Table  2;  for  example,  density  of  population,  urban  population,  nativity  and 
race  classification,  percentage  of  illiteracy,  etc. 
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Table  3  shows  for  each  State  the  age  for  free  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  age  for 
compulsory  attendance,  date  of  latest  school  census  reported,  age  of  penons  enumer- 
ated, and  the  number  of  persons  enumerated. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  at  di£ferent  dates  since  1870 
will  be  foimd  in  Table  4.  In  1870-71  the  enrollment  was  61.45  per  cent  of  the  school 
population,  in  1879-80  it  was  65.5  per  cent,  in  1889-90  it  was  68.61  per  cent,  and  in 
1899-1900  it  had  reached  72.43  per  cent.  In  1904^  the  enrollment  was  70.35  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  total  school  population.  It  is  possible  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off 
in  the  percentage  of  enrollment,  but  it  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tho  increase 
of  population  has  been  overestimated. 

Table  6  shows  that  of  the  total  enrollment  of  16,468,300  in  1904-5  there  were  8,266,855 
boys  and  8,201,445  girls.  The  enrollment  was  19.94  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
as  compared  with  20.51  per  cent  in  1900  and  20.32  per  cent  in  1890. 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  various  periods  is  given  in  Table  7.  In  1904-5  the 
average  niunber  of  pupils  actually  present  at  school  each  day  was  11,481,531,  or  69.72 
for  each  100  enrolled. 

Table  8  shows  the  average  length  of  school  term  at  various  periods.  The  length  of 
the  school  year  increased  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  days  in  1870-71  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  in  1904-5.  There  was  in  the  latter  year  an  average  of  seventy- 
four  days  of  schooling  for  every  child  5  to  18  and  an  average  of  one  himdred  and  five 
days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled. 

There  were  460,269  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  in  1904-5,  the  niunber 
of  men  being  110,532,  or  24  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  In  1870  the  percentage  of 
male  teachers  was  41.    The  percentages  for  other  years  are  given  in  Table  10. 

Table  11  shows  the  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers,  number  of  schoolhouses, 
value  of  school  property,  and  the  estimated  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  private 
schools. 

Tables  12  to  18,  inclusive,  relate  to  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  school  moneys 
by  the  Stotes.  The  aggregate  expenditure  for  1904-5  was  1291,616,660,  or  $3.53  per 
capita  of  population,  as  compared  with  $2.24  in  1890  and  $1.75  in  1870-71. 

Tables  19  and  20  show  the  total  true  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1880, 
1890,  1900,  and  1904.  Expenditures  for  public  schoob  are  shown  for  "each  of  these 
years.  In  1880  there  was  an  e^enditure  of  17.9  cents  for  public  schools  on  each  $100 
of  wealth,  in  1890  it  was  21.7  cents,  in  1900  it  had  reached  24.3  cents,  and  in  1904  the 
estimate  was  25.5  cents. 

The  permanent  school  funds  and  values  of  school  lands  possessed  by  the  States  are 
shown  in  Table  21.    The  diagrams  which  conclude  the  chapter  are  eaoUy  understood. 
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Tablb  1. — The  total  population,  the  school  population,  and  the  adult  male  population. 


state  or  Territoiy. 


Eatlnukted 
total  popu- 
lation in 
190S. 


The  aohool  population. 


Estimated  number  of  children  6 
to  18  years  of  age  in  IQOS. 


BojB. 


GirU. 


Total. 


Per- 
centage 
of  boys. 


Estimated 

nmnber 

of  male 

persons  21 

years  and 

over 

inigOS. 


United  States. 


82,£84,061 


11,796,216 


11,614,584 


23,410,800 


6a  38 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont • 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma-. 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Mirmesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

•  Utah 

Nevpia 

Idahu 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


22,866,560 
11,236,260 
15,535,007 
28,357,830 
4,588,404 


2,706,226 
1,797,570 
2,582,069 
4,038,060 


2,798,378 
1,774,819 
2,516,427 
3,961,336 
568,624 


5,588,604 
3,572,380 
5,096,496 
8,000,305 
1,151,006 


50.02 
50.32 
5a  62 
5a  48 
50.50 


711,156 

429,118 

349,251 

3,068,546 

470,081 

969,500 

7,001,754 

2,103,030 

6,824,115 

102,855 
1,260,869 

302,883 
1,053,284 
1,056,805 
2,081,740 
1,434,901 
2,405,821 

697,102 

2,291,444 
2,147,166 
1,986,347 
1,682,105 
1,513,145 
3,455,300 
1,403,239 
668,261 
498,000 

4,4^TK.  155 
2,h7K  492 
:'>,:tl1'.  160 

■^.  I'-'J'.  H97 
h^jTL'.*49 
:^.:^i»l.<i33 

'X  :i'io.  «5 

3HCt.J26 

].(>f«.l20 

293,534 
107,621 
602,925 
212,825 
140,276 
309,734 
42,335 
198,382 
698,638 
461,451 
1,620,883 


83,268 
46,200 
41,545 
341,422 
56,023 
113,355 
941,460 
261,408 
911,566 

25,967 
175,969 

31,690 
310,880 
166,219 
341,765 
260,070 
402,334 

02,667 

359,140 
349,415 
335,808 
289,661 
247,496 
584,546 
239,014 
89,393 
87,006 

687,740 
375,239 
730,255 
349,123 
336,886 
292,634 
344,844 
404,084 
68,628 
67,660 
163,026 
238,851 

33,121 
13,441 
74,684 
33,183 
18,626 
50,466 
4,640 
29,012 
76,896 
61,771 
186,652 


81,446 
46,404 
40,075 
344,853 
55,399 
113,537 
948,641 
264,141 


25,160 
175,687 

34,126 
306.935 
160,700 
334,195 
246,693 
400,248 

92,076 

360,062 
337,463 
327,145 
282,355 
245,033 
571,697 
234,400 
85,510 
82,862 

576,101 
365,900 
725,606 
342,020 
332,735 
286,725 
336,532 
484,107 
66,148 
64,824 
168,905 
231,143 

32,220 
12,235 
74,238 
31,984 
17,735 
50,455 
4,373 
27,785 
74,474 
69,729 
183,396 


164,704 
02,604 
81,620 
686,275 
110,422 
226,898 
1,890,100 
525,549 
1,810,438 

51,126 
351,656 

65,816 
617,824 
325,919 
675,960 
496,763 
802,582 
184,743 

709,202 
686,878 
663,043 
571,916 
492,629 
1,166,143 
474,014 
174,903 
169,868 

1,163,841 
741,139 

1,455,851 
601,743 
669,621 
579,359 
681,376 
978,191 
114,776 
132,483 
321,931 

65,341 
25,676 
148,922 
65,167 
36,261 
100,911 
9,013 
56,797 
151,370 
121,500 
370,048 


6a  55 
49.89 
6a  90 
49.75 
49.83 
40.96 
49.81 
40.74 
50.35 

60.79 
60.04 
48.15 
50.32 
51.00 
60.56 
60.34 
60.13 
6a  16 

60.64 
60.87 
50.66 
60.63 
60.25 
6a  66 
6a  55 
61.11 
51.22 

60.60 
60.63 
60.16 
60.47 
60.31 
60.51 
60.61 
6a  51 
51.08 
51.07 
60.64 
60.82 

5a  69 
62.35 
60.15 
50.92 
51.09 
60.00 
51.48 
51.08 
50.80 
60.84 
5a  44 


22,  on,  384 


6,807,667 
2,686,853 
3,731,465 
8,126,577 
1,624,022 


222,845 
136,601 
110, 106 
029,216 
139,463 
305,897 

2,375,856 
620,148 

1,967,946 

66,392 
341,106 

91,089 
472,018 
273,446 
448,161 
303,522 
543,348 
157,771 

680,127 
517,906 
440,543 
378,608 
357,084 
835,891 
335,602 
lfi3,040 
1^,664 

1,282,553 
767,079 

1,546,114 
760,226 
622,748 
570,660 
680,605 
915,687 
114,317 
120,030 
301,005 
•  445,554 

122,972 

44,034 

207,448 

60,019 

60,204 

75,170 

17,711 

66,112 

225,996 

161,231 

603,927 
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Tablb  2. — Denniy  of  population,  urban  popuJUOion^  nativity  and  race  tku 
of  manyfacture$f  illiteracy,  and  relatiom  of  the  adult  mak  and  of  the 


populatxcn, 
INOTS.— The  statiftloa  In  this  tobie,  except  thoee  In  coltmin  12.  are  from  the  U.  8.  Censos  of  1900.) 


State  or  Territory. 


The  total  population. 


9* 

I 


Per  cent  of  native 

and  foreign 

white  ana  of 

colored. 


a 
Si 

t% 


The  adult  male  popula- 
tion (31  years  and  over). 


Percent  of  illit- 
erates (unable 
to  wxlte)  among 
adult 


=1 


-5 


Knmberof 

children  6 

to  18  years 

of  age  to 

every  100 

persons  of 

the  total 

population. 


3 


9 


lO 


11 


12 


13 


United  SUtee... 

North  Atlantic  Div . . 
South  Atlantic  DIv. 
South  Central  Div.. 
North  Central  Div... 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Div.: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . . 

Rhode  Island.... 

Conneoticot 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 
South  Atlantic  Div.: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 

North  Carolina... 

South  Carolina... 

Qeoigia 

Florida 

South  Central  Div.: 

Kentucky 

Teimessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory . 
North  Central  Div.: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington... 

Oregon 

California 


25.6 


32.6 


74.4 


13.4 


12.2 


174.63 


96.3 


4.0 


11.5 


47.4 


31.3 


28.3 


120.8 
389 
23.1 
34.9 
3.5 


23.2 
45.7 
37.6 
348.9 
407.0 
187.5 
152.6 
260.3 
140.1 

94.3 
12a5 
4,64&3 
46.2 
38.9 
39.0 
44.4 
37.6 
9.7 

53.7 
48.4 
35.5 
33.5 
30.4 
11.6 
24.7 
10.3 
12.6 

102.0 
7a  1 
86.1 
42.2 
38.0 
22,1 
40.2 
45.2 
4.6 
5.2 
13.9 
18.0 

1.7 
.9 
&2 
1.6 
1.1 

a4 

.4 

1.9 
7.7 
4.4 
9.6 


67.0 
17:0 
11.4 
30.6 
31.2 


23.7 
38.6 
11.2 
67.0 
66.1 
62.0 
68.6 
61.2 
46.6 

41.4 
46u9 

loao 

14.7 
7.7 
6.1 
7.5 
11.0 
15.0 

16.9 
13.4 
7.3 
2.6 
22.8 
11.3 
6.4 
6.0 
0.0 

38.5 
24.2 
47.1 
30.9 
30.7 
26.8 
16.8 
30.8 
3.0 
2.6 
16.8 
14.0 

27.0 
24.1 
38.1 

ao 
ao 

26.2 
0.0 
0.0 
31.9 
23.9 
43.7 


76.6 
62.2 
67.2 
82.1 
76.1 


86.3 
78.4 
86.7 
68.8 
66.6 
72.1 
72.5 
73.4 
81.9 

75.9 
72.3 
61.7 
63.3 
93.1 
66.5 
41.2 
S2.7 
62.6 

84.4 
76.3 
63.9 
40.8 
49.1 
7^8 
70.9 
88.4 
76.0 

86.7 
92.1 
78.2 
76.8 
74.6 
70.4 
86.7 
87.9 
62.4 
72.8 
82.5 
87.7 

67.4 
78.3 
81.2 
85.6 
67.4 
79.4 
63.3 
82.0 
76.1 
82.4 
73.2 


22.^ 
2.0 
2.6 
15.8 
18.6 


13.4 
21.4 
13.0 
29.9 
31.2 
26.1 
26.0 
22.8 
1&6 

7.5 

7.9 

7.0 

1.0 

2.4 

.2 

.4 

.6 

a7 

2.3 

.9 

.8 

.5 

3.7 

6.8 

1.1 

3.9 

1.2 

11.0 

5.6 

20.0 

22.3 

24.9 

28.8 

13.7 

6.9 

36.3 

22.0 

16.6 

8.6 

26.6 
17.9 
16.8 
6.8 
18.2 
19.1 
20.3 
13.5 
19.7 
13.0 
21.3 


1.9 

36.8 

30.  a 

2.1 

&3 


.3 
.2 
.3 
1.3 
2.2 
1.8 
1.5 
3.8 
2.5 

16.6 
19.8 
81.3 
36.7 
4.5 
33.3 
58.4 
46.7 
43.7 

13.3 
23.8 
45.3 
68.7 
47.2 
20.4 
28.0 
7.7 
22.8 

2.3 

2.3 

1.8 

.9 

.6 

.8 

.6 

5.2 

2.3 

5.2 

.9 

a7 

7.0 
3.8 
2.0 
7.7 

24.4 
1.5 

16.4 
4.5 
4.2 
4.6 
6.6 


121.8 
7&2 
73.1 
101.6 
141.1 


135.3 
147.5 
134.9 
135.4 
126.3 
134.6 
125.7 
118.0 
106.7 

lia3 
97.0 

138.4 
76.4 
83.9 
66.3 
61.1 
67.7 
86.4 

81.8 
75.4 
67.8 
66w2 
72.5 
72.3 
70.8 
87.5 
72.8 

110.2 
103.6 
106.2 
109.9 
93.0 
98.5 
99.9 
93.6 
99.6 
90.6 
93.6 
94.8 

188.2 
171.5 
139.3 

92.1 
138.7 

74.5 
196.5 
116.4 
149.3 
132.7 
160.5 


2.0 
11.6 
11.1 
2.9 
2.4 


3.1 
2.0 
4.1 
.9* 
2.0 
1.0 
1.8 
2.3 
2.6 

7.1 

5.1 

.9 

12.2 

ia7 

1&9 
12.3 
11.8 
8.3 

14.3 
14.1 
13.8 

8.1 
16.9 

6.8 
10.6 

2.7 
10.7 

3.2 
4.4 

2.8 
2.4 
1.9 
1.0 
1.6 
6.4 
1.0 
.8 
1.0 
1.7 

.8 

.8 

2.4 

23.6 

4.6 

1.2 

.8 
1.1 

.6 
1.1 
1.1 


15.2 
11  3 
18.8 
7.9 
7.7 


21.4 
24.0 
23.3 
13.8 
18.2 
16.6 
12.1 
13.4 
2a2 

17.6 
10.7 
6.0 
10.5 
22.5 
5.7 
6.2 
5.6 
9.2 

8.6 
7.7 
&0 
9.6 
24.6 
26.4 
6.4 
6.3 
16.  < 

9.6 
9.6 
7.8 

ia2 

9.3 
6.4 
6.2 
6.8 
6.3 
4.9 
&1 
6.4 

6.7 
7.8 
7. 

30.9 
30.9 
4.6 
7.0 
6.7 
3.9 
3.4 
8.1 


1&3 
51.1 
62.5 
24.8 
13.4 


17.3 
14.8 
19.7 

ia5 

15.4 
13.1 
11.3 

ia3 

17.5 

42.7 
40.6 
26.1 
52.6 
37.8 
63.1 
64.7 
66.4 
39.4 

49.6 
47.6 
69.5 
53.2 
61.3 
45.1 
44.8 
32.0 
41.3 

21.8 
27.7 
18.7 
14.0 
12.7 
6.9 
22.0 
31.9 
16.5 
16.3 
11.6 


10.4 
21.2 
13.9 
16.3 
11.1 

4.7 
22.9 
1&4 
11.6 

9.5 
14.6 


28.3 
33.0 
33.9 
32.4 
26.6 


28.0 
24.8 
27.2 
26.5 
26.7 
26w9 
28.1 
29.0 
30.6 

31.8 
31.3 
27.0 
32.4 
34.1 
33.6 
33.2 
34.4 
34.0 

34.4 
34.1 
34.4 


24.4 
31.8 
32.8 
28.2 
25.1 


23.2 
21.6 
23.4 
22.2 
23.6 
22.9 
23.9 
26.0 
26.6 

26.6 
27.9 
21.7 
31.6 
30.8 
33.3 
34.6 
33.4 
30.9 

31.0 

to 
4 


33.7  .  34.0 


31.1 
34.8 
34.2 


31.7 
33.8 
32.2 
30.3 
33.6 
32.5 
33.1 
33.6 

[23.7 

28.1 
29.8 

10.2 
9.4 
22.5 
31.9 
16.8 
36.1 
12.6 
11.3 
27.0 
32.3 
24.5 


32.6 
33.5 
33.8 
31.3 
34.1 

26.5 
27.7 
27.4 
27.1 
29.7 
29.4 
28.6 
29.5 

ao.o 

31.0 
30.1 
29.7 

22.3 
23.9 
24.7 
30.6 
26.9 
32.6 
21.3 
28.6 
26.3 
26.3 
22.8 


•  Including  Mongolians  and  Indians. 


i>  Less  cost  of  raw  material. 
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Table  3. — School  age$  in  the  several  States — State  school  censtues. 


State  or  Territory. 


Age  for 
free  at- 
tendaooe 
at  the 
public 
sebooU. 


School  oensua. 


Age  for 

oompul- 

aoryat- 

tend- 


Dateof 
latest 
school 
census 
reported. 


Age  of 
persons 
enumer- 
ated. 


Number  of  persons  enumer- 
ated. 


Boys.        Oiris.        Total. 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  A tUin tic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

ArEansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  * 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakoto 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


6-21 


I2. 

5-20 
6-21 

6-21 
fr-20 
6-17 
7-20 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-18 
6-21 

6-20 
6-21 
7-21 
5-21 
6-18 
8-17 
6-21 
6-21 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California..., 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-20 
4-20 
6-21 
5-21 
6-20 
ei-20 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 

6-21 
6-21 
fr-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-18 
6-18 
5-21 
6-21 
4-21 
<6-21 


7-15 
8-14 
8-15 
7-14 
7-13 
7-15 
8-16 
7-14 
8-16 

«8-16 
8-14 


8-14 
(*) 

7-14 

U) 
U) 
U) 
(<<) 

{^ 

8-16 
7-14 
7-14 
7-16 
7-14 
8-16 
7-14 
8-14 
8-14 
8-14 
7-15 
8-15 

8-14 
7-16 
8-14 
7-14 
8-14 
8-14 
8-14 
8-14 
8-15 
6-14 
8-14 


1905 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
(«) 
1902 

1904 
1902 
/1904 
1005 
1905 
1904 
(9) 
1903 
1900 

1903 
1905 
1904 
1902 
1903 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1901 

1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
(9) 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 

1903 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 


5-21 
5-16 
fr-18 
5-15 
5-15 
4-15 
5-18 
fr-18 
6-16 

6-21 
5-20 
6-17 
7-20 
6-21 
6-21 


6-18 
6-21 

6-20 
6-21 
7-21 
5-21 
6-18 
8-17 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-20 
4-20 


fr-21 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-18 
6-18 
5-21 
5-21 
4-20 
5-17 


35,221 

39,612 

254,130 

47,787 


85,134 

38,704 

250,017 

47,590 


802,618 
268,485 


904,620 
260,508 


17,999 
y28,'763 


17,016 
/3i,668' 


171,730 
354,767 


161, 132 
341,855 


207,284 

70,355 

78,216 

513,156 

95,377 

217,931 

1,797,238 

529,063 

1,004,728 

36,015 
370,802 
/  50, 761 
578,320 
332,862 
606,622 


340,625 


304,256 
391,639 


291,332 
381,255 


314,545 
236,274 
407,271 
263,902 
108,721 
79,916 

643,366 
396,448 
734,634 
376,487 
302,090 


313,860 
223,322 
391,404 
264.780 
102,805 
76,601 

611,424 
372,224 
720,648 
366,097 
381,767 


703,133 
182,600 

605,587 
772,894 
679,050 
628,305 
469,606 
798,676 
618,682 
211,616 
166,416 

1,254,790 

768,672 

1,465,082 

743.184 
773.857 


363,162 
605,602 
66,796 
70,895 
191,887 
266,708 

32,813 
10,074 
92,666 
36,602 
14,999 
45,930 
4,861 
36,684 

104.905 
77,390 

212,860 


365,630 
493,035 
61, 114 
67,800 
185,011 
246,606 

31.810 
9,823 
CI. 423 
33,317 
14,291 
46,743 
4,679 
35,442 

102,194 
76,540 

206.466 


718,782 
908,727 
126.912 
138.695 
376,896 
603,314 

64,623 

19.897 

184,079 

69.919 

29,290 

91.682 

9.430 

72,026 

207.099 

152.930 

419,315 


a  The  compulsory  period  here  given  is  in  many  cases  extended  or  shortened  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 
^  Not  limited  by  law. 
c  State  census  of  1906. 
'No  compulsory  law. 

<  Applies  only  to  Baltimore  city  and  Allegany  County. 
/  Estimated  for  1904. 
9  No  State  school  census. 
*  Returns  imperfect. 
i  May  be  extended. 
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Table  4. — Number  of  pupils  enroled  in  the  common  schools  at  different  dales  and  the 
refalton  of  the  enrollment  to  the  school  population. 


State  or  Territory. 


Number  of  different  pupils  of  all  agee  enrolled 
during  the  school  year  (excluding  duplicate 
enrc^ments). 


1870-71. 


1870-^80. 


1889-«). 


1800-lWO. 


ig04-5. 


Per  cent  of  school  population 
(1.  e.,  of  children  5  to  18  years 
of  age)  enrolled. 


1870- 
71. 


1879- 
80. 


1880- 
90. 


1899- 
1900. 


1904-^. 


lO 


11 


United  States. 

North  Atlantic  Div. 
South  Atlantic  Dly 
South  Central  Diy. . 
North  Central  DtT,. 
Western  Division. 

N.  Atlantic  Diy.: 

Maine 

N.  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. . 
Connecticut. .. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

S.  Atlantic  Div.: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  Columbia. 
Virginia 
West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina . 

Georgia 

norida 

S.  Central  Div.: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Ter.* . . 

N.  Central  Div.: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota . . 
Nebraska. 
Kansas... 

Western  Div.: 
Montana 


7,561,6820,887,505 


12,722,581 


15,508,110 


16,468,300 


61.45 


65.50 


68.61 


72.43 


70.35 


2,743,344 
-^,619 


6604, 


2,930,345 
1,242,811 
1,371,975 
,033,828 
288,546 


al52,600 
71,957 
»  65,384 
273,661 
a  34,000 
113,588 
1,028,110 
160,430 
834,614 

20.058 

115,683 

15,157 

131,088 

76,999 

all5.000 

66,056 

49,578 

14,000 

•178,457 
al40,000 
141,312 
117,000 
57,639 
63,504 
60,927 


149, 
64, 
75, 

306, 
40, 

119, 
1,031, 

204, 

937, 

27, 
162. 

26, 
220, 
142, 
252, 
134. 
236, 

39, 

«276, 
300, 
179, 
236, 
77, 
0220, 
81. 


827 
341 
238 
777 
604 
604 
503 
961 
310 


431 
439 
736 
850 
612 
072 
533 
315 

000 
217 
490 
654 
642 
000 
972 


8,112,1 
1,785,486 
2,293,579 
5,015,217 
515,677 


139,676 

50,813 

»  65,606 

371,492 

52,774 

126,505 

1,042,160 

234,072 

1,020,522 

31,434 
184,251 

36,906 
342,209 
193,064 
322,533 
201,260 
381,297 

92,472 

899,660 
447,050 
301,615 
334,158 
120,253 
466,872 
223,071 


3,905,624 
2.322,740 
3,321,862 
5,928,472 
094,612 


132,448 
77,922 
66,721 
«7,904 
71,425 
168,779 
1,311.106 
369,400 
1,200,908 

e 36, 805 
226,825 
51,230 
361,772 
247,505 
474,111 
302,663 
499,103 
108,874  <l  122, 636 

500,294  a/501,482 
485,354'   608,423 

376,423   

386,507 
196,160 
66e,fi08 
314.662 
99,602 


3,643,949 
2,182,615 
3,018,600 
5,842,569 
815,368 


130,918 
65,688 
65,964 
474,801 
67,231 
155,228 
1,209,574 
322,575 
1,151,880 

36,895 
222,373 

46,519 
370,505 
232,343 
400,4521 
281,891 
482,673 


77.95 
30.51 
34.17 
76.87 
54.77 


087.35 
91.31 


75.17 
50.74 
46.43 
75.84 
64.96 


70.45  70.86 
50.22  65.73 
60.14,  67.28 
76.40  78.65 
70.01   79.51 


72.34 
050.24 
80.83 
82.98 
63.20 
76.35 

50.04 
46.70 
41.60 
32.34 
49.47 
031.23 
27.28 
11.89 
21.21 


80.80  85.88 

81.32  71.28 
87.21 

71.7ft  72.66 


59.59 
76.97 


77.10  70.71 


62.65 
72.02 


64.77 
74.37 

65.20 
58.13 
55.40 
45.00 
60.21 
55.87 
40.66 
46.24 
44.16 


J.  21 
60.53 


66.19 
60.87 


719,; 
450,  ( 
672,: 
202,  • 
265,: 
113,1 
341.! 
330.1 


372 
057 

729, 
511. 

787 

704, 

466 

362. 

285 

299, 

983 

180, 

938 

426. 

070 

482, 

660 

13, 

23, 


Wyoming... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. . 

Oregon 

California 


o  1,657 

O450 

4,357 

O1.320 

0 

16,992 

3,106 

006 

05,000 

21,000 

91,332 


92. 
231, 

4, 
2, 

22, 
4, 
4, 

24, 
9, 
5, 

14, 

37, 
158, 


499 
283 
041 
556 
457 
248 
057 
986 

718 

549 
434 

270 
907 
119 
755 
212 
326 
045 
834 
780 
533 
765 


797,489 
512.955 
778.319 
427.032 
351,723 
280,960 
493.267 
620,314 
35,543 
78.043 
240.300 
399,322 

16,980 
7,052 
65,490 
18,215 
7,969 
37,279 
7,387 
14,311 
65,964 
63,254 
221,756 


829,160 
664.807 
958,911 
504,985 
445,142 
309,207 
566,223 
719,817 
77,686 
98,822 
288.227 
389,582 

39,430 
14.512 

117.655 
36,735 
16.604 
73,042 
6,676 
36,669 

115, 104 
89,405 

269,736 


9  400,000, 
/  403. 647 
210, 116 
756,019 
335,765 
158,322 
48.078 

826,148 
560,121 
965,134 
521,463 
465,114 
430,005 
540,337 
728,800 
106,909 
109,131 
278,715' 
381,606 

/  44,881 

18.345 

137,918 

37,670 

21,792 

''76,662 

rf7,319 

57,377 

170,386 

106,036 

316,226 


O32.00 
40.36 


58.21 
42.60 


40.60i  61.29 


24.78 
21.00 
40.29 


25.87 
a42.40 
30.81 


84.04 
78.64 
81.01 
79.66 
73.92 
76.92 
84.44 
66.03 

[o39.26 

58.79 
74.22 

70.24 

046.34 

42.28 

04.42 

0.00 

53.36 

53.97 

46.06 

069.00 

67.73 

63.63 


76.69 
82.30 
74.61 
78.08 
73.78 
76.87 
83.62 
68.85 

41.68 

68.48 
73.23 

63.77 
77.44 
60.82 
13.32 
53.16 
50.61 
79.73 
77.86 
72.36 
76.02 
78.37 


63.10  76.81 


60.51 
75.27 
56.39 


47.08  60.74 
58.45  65, 
71.10 


65.64 
74.05 
55.83 
70.62 
31.68 
60.60 
65.41 


76.54 
79.21 
71.97 
73.45 
60.77 
74.60 
85.61 
74.43 
r71.26 
[81.04 
75.35 
88.66 

71.14 
64.46 
72.20 
42.26 
62.72 
55.26 
73.80 
62.66 
70.68 
74.78 
77.38 


81.38 
73.98 
82.16 
76.21 
66.79 
74.54 
60.57 
68.52 
68.90 

76.33 
67.00 


63.19 
78.68 
63.55 


66.30 
66.57 


69.88 
66.02 
65.15 
74.04 
86.41 


80.42 
84.15 
81.76 
72.65 
64.69 
74.39 
60.37 
70.29 
66.83 

«75.33 
64.60 
77.86 
68.66 
75.96 
70.14 
60.92 
63.18 

d67.94 


75.27  0/72.52 
75.091    74.47 


61.67 
73.27 
43.62^ 
64.67 
71.02} 
79.82 


75.40 
81.10 
72.68 
77.13 
72.51 
77.89 
89.06 
78.63 
81.26 
79.49 
89.60 
80.211 

72.80 
65.66 
88.19 
61.43 
51.94 
81.02 
74.06 
79.18 
87.86 
82.13 
79.66 


60.33 
/72.84 
42.66 
65.40 
70.84 
90.47 
28.30 

70.98 
74.23 
67.67 
76.39 
69.46 
74.22 
79.30 
74.50 
93.13 
82.37 
86.57 
81.19 

/72.63 
71.46 
92.62 
57.81 
60.10 
*76.61 
dSl.20 
101.02 
112.64 
88.92 
85.10 


o  Approximate. 

5  Pupils  of  legal  school  ago  only. 

e  In  1899-1900. 

<t  In  1903-4. 


*  Highest  number  enrolled. 

/In  1902-3. 

if  Estimated  by  State  superintendent. 

A  Returns  imperfect. 
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Tablb  5. — Per  cent  of  the  school  population  (t.  «.,  children  6  to  18  years  of  age)  enrolled 
in  the  public  BchoolSj  for  a  period  of  years. 


Year. 


United 
States. 


North 
Atlantio 
Division 


South 
Atlantic 
Division. 


South 
Central 
Division. 


North 
Central 
Division. 


Western 
Divlsioxi. 


1870-71.. 
1871-72. . 
1872-73.. 
1873-74.. 
1874-75.. 
1875-76. . 
1876-77.. 
1877-78. . 
1878-7©.. 
1879-80.. 
1880-81... 
1881-82.. 
1882-83.. 
1883-84.. 
1884-85... 
1886-86... 
1886-^... 
1887-88... 
1888-80.. 
1880-00... 
1890-01.. 
1891-02... 
1892-03.. 
1803-04.. 
1894-05.. 
1805-06.. 
1806-07.. 
1807-08.. 

1890-1066 
1000-1001 
1901-2... 
1902-3  «.. 
1903-4  «.. 
1904^0.. 


61.45 
62.20 
62.36 
64.40 
65.54 
64.70 
63.02 
65.75 
64.64 
66.50 
66.03 
65.03 
66.39 
66.96 
67.96 
68.14 
67.98 


68.20 
68.61 
60.40 
09.51 
60.70 
71.32 
71.54 
71.80 
72.36 
72.68 
71.06 
72.43 
71.67 
71.45 
70.67 
70.50 
70.35 


77.96 
77.33 
70.79 
77.77 
78.50 
78.55 
76.83 
77.00 
76.18 
75.17 
74.28 
74.56 
74.15 
72.83 
73.23 
72.63 
72.23 
71.60 
70.60 
70.45 
7a  04 
60.78 
68.99 
70.45 
71.53 
71.67 
72.12 
71.78 
7L69 
70.86 
70.71 
70.31 
60.84 
60.80 
60.88 


30.51 
32.27 
35.86 
42.10 
44.61 
46.72 
47.02 
48.85 
46.72 
50.74 
51.49 
51.90 
64.30 
56.25 
57.17 
57.68 
58.98 
58.68 
58.40 
60.22 
60.15 
60.50 
61.94 
63.08 
62.21 
62.46 
64.49 
66.25 
64.93 
66.73 
66.65 
66.55 
65.99 
66.01 
65.02 


34.17 
37.94 
38.67 
40.82 
42.47 
37.36 
38.51 
43.50 
44.71 
46.43 
47.03 
47.02 
50.68 
53.50 
56.57 
56.82 
56.21 
58.67 
68.28 
60.14 
63.01 
63.72 
63.92 
66.00 
65.83 
66.75 
67.75 
67.36 
66.54 
67.28 
66.22 
65.12 
64.60 
64.66 
66.15 


76.87 
77,04 
75.97 
76.98 
77.54 
77.05 
75.60 
77.38 
75.28 
75.84 
74.50 
74.15 
75.13 
75.06 
75.46 
76.08 
75.77 
75.06 
76.63 
76.46 
76.25 
76.30 
76.23 
78.04 
78.17 
78.16 
78.06 
78.66 
77.75 
78.65 
77.36 
76.86 
75.49 
74.82 
74.04 


54.77 
54.43 
57.52 
61.04 
64.39 
66.37 
66.12 
66w26 
65.68 
64.96 
64.82 
66.93 
67.05 
68.01 
68.63 
68.03 
67.07 
68.63 
60.39 
70.01 
75.40 
77.98 
77.16 
77.45 
79.32 
79.72 
78.27 
78.00 
77.85 
79.51 
80.60 
82.49 
82.46 
84.95 
86.41  * 


•  Subject  to  correction. 
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Tablb  6.— The  sthool  enrollment  of  1904^,  cUmified  ky  sex— Percentage  of  the  totai 
population  enrolled  at  different  datee. 


state  or  Territory. 


Number  of  different  pupils  of  all 
a«e«  enrolled. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Per  cent  of  the  total  population 
enrolled. 


1870-71. 


1870-80. 
6 


1880-00. 


1800- 
1900. 


1004-A. 


United  SUtes. 


a  8, 266, 855 


a  8, 201, 445 


16,468,300 


19.14 


19.67 


20.32 


20.51 


19.94 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
Bouth  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


a  1,959,937 
a  1,142, 393 
al,663,320 
a  2.994, 180 
0  507,016 


a  1,945,687 
« 1,180, 347 
11,658,532 
0  2,929,283 
1487,506 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. , 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvaiiia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland , 

District  of  Co.umbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Caroina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky , 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas , 

Oklahoma , 

Indian  Territory*. . . , 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

Minnosova 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota , 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 


Wyoming... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California. . . . 


33,647 
'36,'963' 


668,229 
186,761 
604,495 


24,231 


127.556 
237.944 
142,468 
242,449 
60.402 

260,621 
256,056 


199,404 
103,:^ 
378,501 
160,683 
81,540 


423,075 
2n,371 
497.687 
261,879 


364.551 
64,313 
56,420 
142.050 
192,962 


9,213 


20,901 
11,275 
38.008 
3,636 
28,492 
86,758 
54,368 
161, 181 


33,074 
35*622 


662,879 
182,648 
605,413 


26,999 


119,949 
236,167 
160,195 
256.654 
62,234 

2S0.961 
262.367 


204,243 
106,562 
3n,428 
166,082 
76,782 


403.073 
272,760 
487.447 
250,584 


364,240 
52.506 
52,711 
136.656 
188,633 


9,132 


16.760 
10,617 
37.654 
3.683 
28.885 
83.628 
53.668 
154.045 


3,905,624 
2,322.740 
3,321.852 
6,923,472 
994,612 


132.448 
77,922 
66.721 
497,904 
71.425 
168,779 
1,311.106 
360,409 
1,209,908 

036,895 
226,825 
51,230 
361,772 
247.506 
474, 111 
302.663 
409,103 
4122,636 

</501,482 

508,423 

9  400,000 

<  403. 647 

210.116 

756,010 

335.765 

158,322 

48,078 

826.148 
550,121 
985.134 
521.463 
465,114 
430,005 
540.337 
728.800 
106.909 
109, 131 
278.715 
381.505 

< 44, 881 
18,345 
137,918 
37,670 
21.792 
4  75,662 
4  7.319 
57.377 
170.386 
108.036 
315.226 


21.96 
10.05 
11.56 
24.80 
13.99 


24.25 
22.41 
M9.77 
18.31 
15.11 
20.83 
23.18 
18.26 
23.24 

15.79 
14.55 
11.23 
10.47 
16.85 
10.45 
9.05 
4.06 
7.19 

13.21 
10.90 
13.85 
13.70 
7.73 
7.26 
13.72 


26.50 
26.34 
25.99 
23.98 
24.60 
24.47 
28.19 
18.74 

9.34 

16.61 
22.28 

7.54 

4.55 

9.33 

1.40 

0.00 

18.61 

7.04 

5.50 

18.62 

21.63 

15.61 


20.20 
16.36 
16.38 
23.23 
16.32 


23.09 
18.54 
22.64 
17.20 
14.60 
19.22 
20.30 
18.12 
21.89 

18.98 
17.37 
14.88 
14.60 
23.10 
18.05 
13.46 
15.34 
14.50 

16.74 
10.46 
14.22 
20.91 
8.26 
13.82 
10.21 


17.80 
20.16 
20.90 
22.43 
17.03 


21.13 
15.80 
M9.74 
16.50 
16.27 
16.95 
17.37 
16.20 
19.41 

18.66 
17.68 
16.02 
20.67 
26.31 
19.93 
17.49 
20.75 
23.63 

21.50 
26.34 
19.93 
26.92 
10.76 
20.88 
19.77 


22.81 
25.85 
22.88 
22.15 
22.76 
23.09 
26.23 
22.27 

10.15 

20.46 
23.23 

10.90 
13.98 
11.38 
3.98 
10.42 
16.90 
14.53 
17.89 
19.68 
21.47 
18.36 


21.72 
23.40 
20.34 
20.39 
20.85 
21.58 
25.80 
23.15 
19.45 
23.74 
22.60 
27.98 

12.85 
11.62 
15.89 
11.86 
13.40 
17.93 
16.14 
16.96 
16.02 
20.16 
18.36 


17.31 
20.90 
22.05 
22.10 
19.08 


18.85 
16.96 
19.20 
16.93 
15.69 
17.00 
16.64 
17.12 
18.28 

19.98 
18.72 
16.69 
19.99 
24.23 
21.14 
21.03 
21.78 
20.60 

23.30 
24.02 
20.50 
24.92 
14.20 
21.64 
23.99 
25.01 


19.94 
22.44 
19.80 
20.86 
21.61 
22.79 
25.37 
23.17 
24.34 
24.60 
27.03 
26.49 

16.20 
15.68 
21.78 
18^1 
13.42 
26.39 
15.77 
22.67 
22.22 
21.62 
18.16 


17.06 
20.67 
21.38 
20.80 
21.79 


18.64 
17.60 
19.10 
16.12 
15.10 
17.06 
16.50 
17.67 
17.73 

el9.98 
17.99 
16.91 
18.53 
23.42 
23.34 
21.00 
21.06 

4  21.02 

«/22.48 
23.68 
20.14 

•  24.77 
13.80 
21.88 
23.93 
28.36 
9.65 

18.78 
20.54 
18.53 
20.30 
20.61 
21.81 
22.50 
21.95 
27.90 
25.48 
26.00 
24.11 

rl6.20 
17.07 
22.87 
17.70 
15.53 
4  24. 96  ( 
417.29 
28.92 
28.47 
23.42 
19.45 


a.  Estimated  in  part. 
b  Pupils  of  legal  school  age. 
c In  1899-1900. 
4  In  1903-4. 


« In  1902-3. 

/Approximate. 

0  Estimated  bv  State  superintendent. 

A  Returns  imperfect. 
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Tablb  7. — The  average  daily  atteiidance  at  vari(ms  periods,  and  its  relation  in  1904-5  to 

the  enrollment. 


State  or  Territory. 


1       • 


United  States.. 


North  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Qeorsria 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory /.... 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


Average  number  of  pupils  actually  present  at  school 
each  day. 


1870-71. 


4,545,317 


1,627,208 
368,111 
536.632 

1,011,720 
102,646 


100,302 
48,lfi0 

•  44,100 
201,760 

22.486 
62,683 

493,648 
80,812 

567,188 

«  12,700 
56,435 
10^^261 
77^ 
51,336 

•  73,000 

•  44,700 
31,377 

•  10,900 

120,866 

•  80,000 
107,666 

•  90,000 

•  40,500 

•  41,000 

•  46,600 


Wyoming... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 


432,462 
295,071 
341,686 

•  193,000 

•  132,000 

50,094 
211,562 
187,024 

•  1,040 

•  14,300 
52.801 

•  1,100 

•  260 
2,611 

•  880 

0 
12,810 

•  1,800 

•  600 

•  3,300 

•  15.000 
64.286 


187»-80. 


6,144,143 


1,824,487 
776,798 
002,767 

2,451,167 
188,024 


103, 115 
48,066 
48,606 
233.127 
27,217 
73,546 
573,080 
115, 194 
601,627 

17,439 
86,778 
20,637 

128,404 
91,604 

170, 100 

•  90,600 
145,190 

27,046 

178,000 
208,528 
117,978 
156,761 

•  54,800 
•  132.000 

•  54,700 


476,279 
321,660 
431,6.38 

•  240,000 

•  156,000 
•  78,400 

259,836 

•  281,000 

8,530 

60,156 
137,660 

•  3,000 
1,020 

12.618 
3,160 
2,847 

17, 178 
5.401 
3,863 

10,546 

27.436 
100,066 


1880-00. 


8,153,635 


2,036,460 
1,126,663 
1,467,640 
8,188,732 
334,112 


98,364 
41,526 
45,887 
273,910 
33,905 
83,666 
642,984 
133,286 
682,941 

19,649 
102,351 

28,184 
108,290 
121,700 
203,100 
147,799 
240,791 

64,819 

225,739 
323, 5« 
182,467 
207,704 
87,636 
291,941 
>  148,714 


549,260 
342.275 
538,310 
•  282,000 
200,467 
127,025 
306.309 
384,627 
20,004 
48.327 
146,139 
243,300 

10,696 

•  4,700 
38,715 

•  13,000 

4,702 

20.967 

5,064 

•  9,600 
36,946 
43,333 

146,580 


1800-lOOa 


10,632,772 


2, 63ft,  802 
1,344,334 
2,015,467 
4,080,460 
555,620 


07,607 

47,276 

47,020 

366,136 

47,124 

111,564 

867,488 

207,047 

854,640 

•  25,300 
134,400 
35,463 
216,464 
151,254 
206,018 
201,205 


75,003 

310,330 
338,566 
297,805 
224.526 
146,323 
438,770 
105.401 
63,718 


616,365 
420,666 
737,576 
355,226 
•  300,800 
243,224 
373,4/4 
460,012 
43,660 

•  68.000 
181.874 
261.783 

•  26,300 
•  9,650 

73,291 
22.433 
10, 177 
60,695 
4,008 
21,962 
74,717 
64,411 
197,395 


1904-5. 


11,481,531 


2,963,751 
1,468,023 
2,075,832 
4,260,063 
713,042 


Number 
attend- 
ing dally 
tor  each 

100  en- 
rolled In 

1004-5. 


97,845 

49,876 

48,352 

404,117 

53.830 

120,143 

096,433 

264.045 

030,110 

•ft  26, 300 
138,011 
40,506 
215,205 
163,068 
280.288 
200,436 
311,480 
c 83, 631 

•  4300,836 
348,688 
'210,000 
d  233, 175 
146,234 
601,734 
207,440 
90,238 

•  28,487 

623,707 
415.622 
811.019 
407,977 
290.743 
280,608 
375,  .•%3 
470.666 
67,883 
75.289 
185, 172 
264,034 

«I31,471 

•  12,200 
91.997 
25,705 
14,009 

c 56, 183 
f  5,182 

40,738 
118.  S52 

78,114 
239,491 


60.72 


75.88 
62.82 
62.60 
72.05 
71.78 


73.87 
64.03 
72.47 
81.16 
76.30 
76.61 
76.00 
68.77 
76.87 

o»68.57 
61.25 
79.24 
.'».49 
65.89 
69.12 
66.22 
62.41 
C68.19 

•  4  61.78 
68.55 
52.50 
d  57.77 
«>.60 
60.37 
61.77 
57.00 

•  60.00 

75.48 
75.55 
82.42 
78.23 
62.51 
66.23 
69.51 
64.58 
63.60 
68.99 
66.44 
69.19 

d  70. 12 

•  06.49 
66.71 
68.24 
64.29 

e74.26 
e70.80 
71.00 
69.75 
72.33 
75.98 


•  Approximately. 
6  In  1899-1900. 
e  In  1903^. 


d  In  1902-3. 

«  Estimated  by  State  Superintendent. 

/  Returns  Imperfect. 
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Table  8.^/)  Average  length  of  ichool  term  at  varxoua  prriodM;  (f)  aggregate  number  of 
days*  schooling  given  to  all  pupils;  (3)  the  same  compared  with  the  school  population 
arid  the  enrollment  {columns  8  and  9). 


Stat^  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantio  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

•     Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas. 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  o . 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California. 


Average  number  of  days  the  schools 
were  kept  during  the  year.a 


1870-n. 


132.1 


152 
97.4 
91.6 
133.9 
119.2 


96 

70 

115.6 
169 
170 
172.4 
176 
178 
127.2 

132 

183 

200 
93.2 
76.8 

d50 

'100 

59 


1879-80. 
3 


130.3 


150.2 
92.4 
79.2 
139.8 
129.2 


'110 
'77 
66.5 
110 

'140 


165 

96.5 
146.7 
140 
155 
'83 
130 

90 

.'75 

72 
116 


109 

105.3 

125.5 

177 

184 

179 

178.5 

192 

133.4 

158 
187 
193 
112.8 

90 

50 

70 
'65 


102 
68 
81.3 
74.5 
78.8 
71.7 


'200 

92 

'111 

0 

152 

142 

'45 

'80 

'90 

123 


152 
136 
150 
150 
165 
94 
148 
'104 

'96 

82 
120 

96 
119 
'132 
111 
109 
128 
143 

91 
'91 

90 
146.6 


1889-90. 


134.7 


166.6 
99.9 
88.2 

148 

135 


112 

117.7 

136 

177 

188 

182.5 

186.5 

192 

147.6 

166 

184 

178 

118.2 
97 

59.25 
69.6 
83.3 

120 

94 

86 

73.5 
'86 
100.6 
100 
'75 


166.5 

130 

155.4 

156 

158.6 

128 

156 

129.4 
1113 
[145 

140 

135 

142.7 
'120 

144.4 
'67 

126 

133 

140 
'69.8 
97.2 

118.2 

157.6 


189^ 
1900. 


144.3 


175.5 
112.1 
99.8 
155.9 
141.5 


141 

147.65 

156.15 

189 

191 

189.01 

175 

186 

166.6 

170.1 

183 

179 

120 

106 
70.5 
88.4 

112 


117.5 

96 

78.3 
101.2 
120 
108.2 

77.5 

05.3 


165 

152 

152 

163.8 
»160 

169 

160 

144 

155.7 
yi29.1 

135 

126.25 

lor 

'110 
149.8 

m.a 

126 

151 

154 

106 

127.6 

116.6 

166.2 


1904-5. 


150.0 


179 

122.9 

107.6 

100.9 

157.5 


Aggregate 
number  of 
dajTs'  school- 
ing given  in 


1,732,845,238 


530,379,324 
179,408,670 
223,407,200 
687,203,055 
112,446,890 


139 

152.45  I 

157 

187 

194 

187.78 

187.8 

188 

167.4 

M70.1 

192 

181 

128 

123 
94.5 

105.7 
C118 
«106 

COO 

113 
/102.5 
C123 
el30 

112 
88 

104 

115 

160 
160 
169 
168 
<ld9 
161.1 
160 
152 
141 
140 
170.2 
145 

6107 
'140 
«158.4 

114 

135.4 
«153 
el58.7 
el36 

167.6 
<158.4 

170 


13,600,455 

7,603,596 

7,501.314 

75,560,879 

10,491,260 

24,250,473 

187,174,648 

48,307,285 

155,700,414 

64,303,530 
26,670,912 
7,347,876 
27,546,240 
20,057,364 
26,484,988 
21,188,335 
'36,755,700 
<9, 063, 731 

c'27,885,240 

39,401,744 

'21,525,000 

« 28, 680, 525 

'19,010,420 

55,947,489 

18,254,720 

9,384,752 

'  3,317,400 

99,793,120 

66,499,520 

137,538,098 

68,540,136 

'49,135,567 

45,182,638 

60,090,080 

70,516,474 

9,572,358 

10,531,346 

31,518,788 

38,284,930 

e' 3,367,397 

1,715,708 

'14,572,326 

2,930,370 

1,896,819 

<  8,596,004 

e 822, 383 

'5,540.368 

19,918,798 

'12,373,257 

'40,713,470 


Average  | 
number  ' 
of  davs*  I 
schooUngi 
given  for , 

every 
child  5  to 
18  years 
of  age  in 

1904-5. 


74 


94.9 
50.2 
43.8 
85.8 
97.7 


82.6 

82.1 

93 
110.1 

95 
106.0 

99 

92.1 

86 

687.9 
75.8 

111.7 
44.6 
61.5 
39.^ 
42.6 
45.8 

«50.2 

e'40.3 
57.3 
32.5 
e51.8 
38.6 
48.4 
38.5 
53.7 
19.5 

85.7 

89.7 

94.5 

99.1 

73.4 

78 

88.2 

72.1 

83.4 

79.4 

97.8 

81.5 

«<*54.5 
66.8 
97.9 
44.9 
52.3 

e87 

•  91.2 
97.5 

131.6 

101.8 

110 


Average 
number 
of  days 
attended 
by  eadi 
pupU  en- 
rolled in 
1904-5. 


105.2 


135.8 
77.2 
67 

116 

113.1 


102.7 
97.6 
113.8 
151.8 
146.9 
143.7 
142.8 
131 
128.7 

6  116.6 
117.6 
143.4 

76.1 

81 

55.9 

70 

73.6 
«73.8 

e'55.6 
77.5 
53.8 
71.1 
90.6 
74 

54.4 
59.3 
00 

120.8 
120.8 
139.6 
131.4 
105.6 
105.1 
111.2 
96.8 
89.5 
96.5 
113.1 
100.3 

e'75 
93.5 
105.7 
77.8 
87 
<  113.6 
«112.4 
96.6 
116.9 
114.5 
129.2 


o Certain  States  report  their  school  term  in  months;  these  months  have  been  reduced  to  days  by 
multiplying  by  20  In  each  case. 

6  In  1899-1900.  e  In  1903-4.  h  In  1893-94. 

i  In  1900-1901. 


^  In  1902^. 

'  Approximately. 


« In  1903^. 
/In  1901-2. 


9  Returns  Imperfect. 


i  In  1897-98. 


Table  9. 
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-(/)  Length  of  school  term,    {t)  The  aggregate  number  of  days^  schooling 
given  compared  with  the  school  population. 


Average  length  of  school  term,  in  days. 

Average  number  of  davs  eohooUng  given 
for  every  child  5  to  18  years  of  age. 

Yew. 

1 
1 

1 

l| 

1 

lo 
^1 

J. 

% 

1 

I, 

^ 

1 

(5 

1 

3 
I 

% 

S5 

1 

In 
1 

1 

Q 
^ 

1870-71 

132.1 
133.4 
129.1 
128,8 
130.4 
133.1 
132.1 
132.0 
130.2 
130.3 
130.1 
131.2 
129.8 
129.1 
130.7 
130.4 
131.3 
132.3 
133.7 
134.7 
136.7 
13&9 
136.3 
139.6 
139.5 
140.6 
142.0 
143.0 
143.0 
144.3 
143.7 
144.7 
147.2 
146.7 
160.9 

162.0 
161.9 
164.6 
164.8 
168.7 
158.0 
167.2 
167.6 

leai 

169.2 
168.7 
160.6 
161.0 
166.0 
163.1 
161. 6 
165w9 
164.4 
164.1 
166.6 
168.1 
169.1 
169.6 
172.3 
172.8 
175.6 
173.3 
174.3 
174.0 
177.5 
177.1 
177.4 
178.6 
176w6 
179.0 

97.4 
103.4 
97.4 
9&6 
9&2 
9&6 
91.4 
89.7 
88.6 
92.4 
92.4 
95.9 
95.9 
95.6 
93.4 
93.4 
95c3 
95.7 
95.0 
99.9 
103.8 
105.3 
103.4 
106.3 
106.6 
107.8 

iiao 

113.8 
112.3 
112.1 
113.2 
115.0 
118.0 
117.2 
122.9 

91.6 
07.7 
89.1 
81.1 
81.0 
82.5 
80.3 
86.7 
81.9 
79.2 
82.1 
82.6 
82.6 
85.9 
87.6 
86.9 
87.6 
87.6 
88.9 
88.2 
92.0 
94.1 
93.0 
97.6 
92.8 
92.2 
96.8 
97.4 
06.4 
99.8 
06.2 
101.2 
106.6 
107.9 
107.6 

133.9 
136.1 
129.6 
132.6 
134.6 
139.1 
139.8 
140.1 
136.4 
139.8 
138.8 
137.1 
137.1 
13a6 
139.1 
140.4 
139.6 
144.0 
147.6 
148.0 
145.8 
146.8 
146.6 
16a2 
16a  8 
161.9 
1S2.8 
1S2.8 
164.6 
165.9 
155.6 
165.1 
166.9 
166.0 
160.9 

119.2 
121.8 
118.8 
119.0 
132.6 
130.3 
13a  1 
129.9 
132.0 
129.2 
133.8 
136.2 
132.6 
133.8 
131.8 
130.8 
131.6 
130.7 
135.7 
135.0 
136.9 
139.1 
138.8 
137.1 
142.4 
142.0 
148.6 
151.7 
141.6 
141.6 
140.3 
144.3 
146.3 
147.9 
167.6 

48.7 
49.6 
47.8 
49.6 
61.0 
51.4 
51.1 
63.2 
62.0 
63.1 
52.0 
62.9 
63.8 
65.6 
66.8 
67.3 
67.7 
68.7 
68.9 
69.2 
6a7 
61.6 
62.3 
65.9 
66.9 
68.1 
69.7 
71.2 

7ao 

71.8 
7a  3 
71.9 
71.8 
72.1 
74.0 

7a2 

68.9 
67.9 
7a4 
72.9 
73.7 
73.6 
76.6 
7&0 
74.6 
72.2 
-73.3 
74.4 
72.6 
77.2 
76.7 
77.8 
76.8 
76.7 
76.8 
78.1 
7a3 
7a7 
82.2 
848 
86.8 
88.9 
9a4 

9ao 

91.0 
00.4 
91.7 
92.3 
92.0 
94.9 

l&l 
20.3 
21.7 
24.6 
26.1 
26.8 
26.3 
26.8 
25.7 
29.3 
28.5 
30.6 
32.0 
32.7 
33.7 
33.7 
34.8 
36.6 
35.4 
37.3 
38.1 
38.2 
39.2 
42.4 
42.0 
42.1 
43.0 
46.9 
43.6 
45.4 
47.7 
48.6 
49.0 

lao 

6a2 

21.8 
25.8 
23.4 
21.9 
23.6 

2ai 

19.8 
24.3 
23.9 
24.2 
2&0 
2&6 
26.8 

sao 

31.4 
32.0 
32.1 
33.6 
340 
33.9 
35.8 
37.7 
37.6 
41.3 
39.0 
39.8 
42.3 
42.6 
43.3 
448 
42.1 
43.8 
43.9 
447 
43.8 

60.6 
60.8 
66.8 
69.8 
6a2 
62.2 
62.8 
643 
62.3 
644 
62.7 
63.2 
63.9 
67.7 
67.3 
68.7 
68.7 
71.3 
71.6 
71.9 
73.2 
73.6 
75.1 
79.1 
81.0 
82.3 
83.1 
848 
83.3 
86.7 
83.0 
84.7 
83.6 
82.9 
86.8 

45.9 

1871-72 

46.0 

1872-73 

46.0 

1873-74 

46.1 

1874-76 

63.6 

1876-76 

544 

1870-77 

643 

1877-78 

545 

1878-79  

66.7 

1870-80 

649 

1880-81 

66.9 

1881-82 

68.0 

1882-83 

67.3 

1883-84 

61.6 

1884-86 

68.3 

1886-86 

59.6 

1886-87 

fiO.  1 

1887-88 

67.3 

1888-89 

61.7 

1889-00 

61.2 

1800-91 

65.9 

1891-02 

71.1 

1892-03 

70.8 

72.4 

1894^ 

1896-96 

77.6 

7a  7 

1896-97 

82.6 

1897-^ 

82.1 

180fr-99 

76.3 

189^-1000 

lOOO-lOOl 

1001-2 

76.7 
77.0 
82.4 

1002-3« 

1003-4a 

1004-6a 

86.3 
90.0 
97.7 

a  Subject  to  oorreotion. 
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Table  10. — Number  and  wx  of  teachers-^PercerUage  €[f  male  teachers. 


state  or  Territory. 

Whole  number  of  dillerent 
teachers  employed. 

Percentage  of  male  teachers. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1870-71. 

1879-80. 

1889-90. 

180^1900. 

1904-5. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

United  States 

.110,532 

349,737 

460,269 

41.0 

42.8 

34.6 

29.9 

24.0 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Atlantic  Dlyiaion... 
South  Central  Division. . . . 
North  Central  Division. . . . 
Western  Division 

16,784 
17,612 
27,219 
43,118 
6,899 

96,812 
36,762 
41,970 
151,437 
23,766 

113,606 
63,264 
09,189 

194,656 
29,665 

26.2 
63.8 
67.5 
43.2 
46.0 

28.8 
62.6 
67.2 
41.7 
40.3 

20.0 
49.1 
67.6 
32.4 
31.1 

18.4 
40.7 
47.4 
28.8 
24.7 

14.8 
32.9 
39.3 
22.2 
19.7 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
MiUne 

093 

208 

331 

1,192 

167 

337 

4,709 

1,119 

8,028 

156 
908 
189 
2,096 
3,793 
3,372 
2,630 
3,435 
0  931 

c4,613 

4,117 

2,300 

c3,028 

996 

6,495 

4,038 

1269 

464 

8,866 
6,518 
6,137 
2,658 
1,939 
1,772 
3,598 
5,235 
1,274 
980 
1,310 
2,831 

C216 
83 
738 
406 
97 

0553 
039 
410 

1,228 
817 

1,312 

6,965 
2,206 
3,086 

12,657 
1,880 
4,282 

34,372 
8,038 

24,324 

741 
4,242 
1,289 
6,974 
3,843 
6,316 
3,429 
6,925 
0  1,994 

C5.936 
5,667 
3,100 

£5,894 
3,685 

10,621 

3,788 

2,418 

861 

17,603 

9,977 

21,723 

14,166 

12,065 

11,548 

26,021 

12,150 

4,440 

4,170 

8,370 

9,205 

c  1,052 

645 

3,716 

422 

441 

0  1,166 

0  318 

1,137 

3.951 

3,205 

7,714 

6,668 
2,416 
3,417 

13,849 
2,047 
4,619 

3tf,061 
9,167 

32,352 

807 
5,160 
1,478 
9,072 
7,636 
9,687 
6,050 
10,360 
0  2,925 

e  10, 449 
0,784 
5,400 
c  8,^22 
4.680 
17, 110 
7,826 
3,687 
1,325 

26,460 

16,495 

27,860 

16,823 

14,004 

13,320 

29,619 

17,385 

5,714 

5,150 

9,680 

12,036 

e 1,268 

728 

4,454 

828 

538 

0  1,718 

0  357 

1,547 

6,179 

4,022 

9,026 

a  24.4 
16.0 
16.5 
12.7 
a  20.4 
a  22.1 
22.9 
32.6 
42.8 

0  29.9 
46.0 
8.2 
64.6 
79.0 

a  73.2 
62.4 
71.4 

a  65.7 

a  66.0 
a  76.0 

66.8 
0  60.8 

60.9 
077.3 
a  75. 6 

a  27.2 
16.8 
16.8 
18.2 
20.2 

a  22.8 
26.0 
28.5 
45.6 

a  46.6 

42.6 

7.8 

61.8 

76.2 

«71.3 
60.5 

a  66.2 
61.6 

64.6 
74.4 
63.8 
61.2 
46.1 
a  76.0 
78.4 

«16.0 
9.8 
12.0 
9.8 
12.6 
a  13.4 
16.9 
18.4 
34.2 

a  31.0 
27.8 
13.0 
41.5 
«3.4 
50.1 
49.6 
63.3 
48.0 

49.8 
61.8 
02.9 
49.6 
44.7 
61.1 
68.6 

a  16.4 
8.9 
13.6 
8.8 
9.5 
a  0.0 
14.9 
12.9 
32.0 

25.3 
21.7 
13.1 
31.6 
67.9 
49.4 
a  43.6 
44.0 
36.9 

45.5 
a64.0 
30.1 
44.2 
47.9 
48.9 
59.7 
42.8 

10.4 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

8.6 
0.7 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island 

8.6 
8.2 

Connecticut 

7.3 

New  York 

12.0 

New  Jersey 

12.2 

Pennsylvsjiia 

24.8 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

17.4 

Maryland 

17.6 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Vlnrinia 

12.8 
23.1 

West  Virginia 

49.6 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Qeorgia 

34.8 
4a.  4 
33.2 

Florida 

0  31.8 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

e43.2 

TATineMf^ 

42.1 

Alabama 

42.6 

Mississippi 

e33.9 

Lotdsiana 

21.3 

Texas 

37.9 

Arkansas 

51.6 

Oklahoma 

34.4 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

35.0 

43.2 
60.6 
43.6 
26.3 
a28.8 
33.7 
39.0 
65.3 

}a24.7 

51.9 
47.2 

«60.3 

a  28.6 

48.8 

a  91.7 

*   "66!6" 

32.4 

a  64.3 

a  46.6 

a  51.7 

40.0 

47.8 
67.5 
39.7 
29.2 
28.9 
35.9 
33.6 
58.1 

a40.8 

40.7 
46.1 

38.6 
44.3 
36.4 
78.0 
47.5 
64.5 
46.7 
57.4 
37.4 
«.3 
33.6 

43.1 
61.1 
32.5 
22.3 
19.8 
23.9 
20.6 
44.4 
/    28.3 
\    29.0 
27.1 
40.8 

22.9 
22.4 
26.2 

0  62.2 
38.8 
46.6 
16.3 

a33.4 
40.6 
43.3 
21.4 

40.4 
46.2 
26.4 
20.3 
18.4 
19.4 
17.2 
37.6 
28.8 
24.4 
21.8 
32.7 

16.6 
15.6 
20.9 
a  55.2 
27.3 
36.5 
11. 1 
31.2 
28.9 
28.4 
17.8 

33.6 

Indiana 

39.6 

Illinois 

22.0 

Michigan 

15.8 

Wisconsin 

13.8 

Minnesota 

13.3 

Iowa 

12.1 

Missouri 

30.1 

North  Dakota 

22.3 

South  Dakota 

19.0 

Nebraska 

13.6 

Kansas 

23.5 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

el7.0 

Wyoming 

11.4 

Colorado ^.- 

New  Mexico -T... 

16.6 
49.0 

A  rizona 

18.0 

Utah 

0  32.2 

Nevada              

M0.9 

Idaho 

26.5 

Washington 

23.7 

Oregon 

20.3 

CaUiornia 

14.5 

o  Approximately. 


t>  In  1903-4. 


c  In  1902-; 
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Table  11. — Teachers^  wagu — Number  of  schoolhouses —  Value  o/kHooI  properly— Private 

school  enrollment. 


state  or  Territory. 


United  Stotea . . 


fr$56.04 


N.  Atlantic  Div. 
8.  Atlantic  D^y.. 
8.  Central  Div... 
N.  Central  Div.. 
Western  Div 


38.32 
C61.19 

47.68 
149.05 

iao.92 

106.34 


103.02 
51.81 


72.82 


h94.48 
ifc34.56 


N.  Atlantic  Div.: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

8.  Atlantic  Div.: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgia 

Florida 

8.  Central  Div.: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. . . 
N.  Central  Div.: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Div.: 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona '    87.07 


Average  monthly  sal- 
aries of  teachers. 


Men. 


Women. 


/44.04 

0  50.90 

/39.00 

<31.00 

ifc33.54 

47.49 

60.01 

45.50 

40.00 

49.17 

ft  45. 00 
58.08 
72.14 
60.22 

/•55.50 
50.30 
48.82 
52.12 
49.36 
40.33 
58.85 

K 48.00 

»76.89 
75.00 
66.54 


Utah. 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 


/77.43 

n03.47 

67.47 

64.51 

/54.22 

80.00 


»t42.60 


29.48 
e34.31 
30.44 
57.22 
53.70 
47.66 


64.46 
30.14 


34.70 


hM.Zl 
»27.20 


/35.93 

0  39.18 

/  34.00 

•  27.00 

ik29.46 

37.97 

48.01 

34.35 

36.00 

41.55 

ft  40. 00 
52.00 
56.90 
42.06 

/«35.26 
41.09 
36.06 
44.24 
42.25 
36.86 
41.81 

«40.00 

ft  52. 04 
48.00 
42.87 


73.02 
/54.39 
/63.39 

54.70 

51.61 
/  42.05 

64.60 


Total. 


$47.97 


60.41 
34.75 
40.91 
45.49 
56.92 


30.40 
•  35.76 
32.11 
65.12 
50.25 
52.09 
83.56 
61.90 
42.22 

40.22 

46.86 

ft64.38 

ft  29. 13 

34.58 

30.96 

30.06 

33.83 

/38.49 

0  44.24 
/36.18 


ft30.84 
39.97 
52.71 
40.10 
37.38 
44.22 

ft  41.79 
54.40 
60.26 
4^.86 

/•38. 14 
43.63 
37.58 
46.31 
43.73 
37.52 
44.07 

«  41.88 

ft  56. 27 
51.08 
46.79 
54.28 
75.65 

/61.81 

/67.77 
58.00 
54.67 

/44.60 
66.84 


Num- 
ber of 
build- 
ii 


school- 
houses,  a 


256,826 


42,963 
38,618 
52,135 
107,900 
15,190 


3,889 

1,804 

1,888 

d4,289 

534 

1,504 

12,005 

1,986 

14,994 

458 

d2,485 

142 

7,169 

6,436 

7,376 

4,960 

7,190 

/2,412 

ft  8, 561 
6,886 

J>  6,000 

ft7,249 
3,610 

11,333 

5,511 

3,230 

856 

13,155 
9,813 

12,919 
8,308 
7,590 
8,148 

13,993 

10,619 
3,435 
4,063 
6,796 
9,061 

ft734 
•  524 
2,002 
dmi 
d/498 
/693 
'/328 
1,017 
2,609 
2.228 
3,860 


Estimated 
value  of  all 
public  school 

property. 


Private  schools.* 


Number 
of  pupils 
enroltdd. 


$733,446,805  1,347,000 


310,560,029  I 
33,023,964 
37,280,666 

287,592,656 
64,980,591 


-'■  •40 
i58 
49 
09 
08 
76 
00 


1   r.'T  ::14 
P4   ViP.iOO 

<f.>l. '...■«) 
4. 1*":.  t63 
5,^1(1,  S47 

3.iK>.'il8 

2.4'KKl,C)00 

/l.'?.w,i»62 
Pf.j]7.^ie2 

r.,  171.753 

P  2.  LI*  1,1,00 

ftl",  WH)  iiOO 

;i  <i:p"."15 

I3.>^ir;   rV74 

;i.  i7i..«i 

r'J.r.-i.i«0 

:vijiOO 

52,807,880 

29,050,008 

64,554.813 

25,963,302 

M6, 574, 795 

22,017,624 

23,304,616 

22,503,018 

4,333,569 

4,549,956 

11.309,208 

10,524,767 


ft  4. 832, 

•  453, 

/ 10, 265, 

800, 

900, 

/3,537, 

/2e9. 

1.892, 

9,807, 

4,670, 

27,550, 


3,001 

11,863 

7,277 

93,973 

18, 172 

35,239 

206,026 

•  47,453 

/  48, 704 


i  6,000 
iftl5,500 

U,894 
«  26, 198 


»27,285 
0  2,000 

ft  17, 480 
18,500 

9  26,722 
ft7,500 
48,650 


9,548 


2,330 

/23,569 

13,143 

147, 199 

59,316 

55,802 

< 20,073 

/50.534 

/  70, 308 

1,700 

U,888 


ftl,830 

350 

2,307 

4,151 

1,656 

/2,814 
/323 


5,147 

6,066 

/37,226 


Total  pub- 
lic and 
private  en- 
rollment. 


17,815,300 


4,382,824 
2,444,340 
3,499,762 
6,428,072 
1,060,312 


135,449 

89,785 

73,998 

501,877 

89,506 

204,018 

1,519,134 

•  370,028 

/ 1,248,934 


57,230 
ift391,100 
1220,709 
«  361;  556 


i»  442, 932 
0  114,384 

ft  518, 962 

526,923 

9388,722 

ft  411, 147 

258,775 


345,313 


50,408 

/  859, 176 

563,264 

1,132,333 

580,779 

620,916 

( 372, 165 

/  596. 474 

/  801. 718 

108.609 

189,914 


ft  46, 720 
18,695 

140.225 
41.821 
23.448 

/79,345 
/7,642 


175,633 

114, 102 

/336,264 


Per 
cent  of 

vate 
schools 


7.56 


10.89 
4.97 
5.08 
7.85 
6.20 


2.22 
13.21 

9.83 
15.88 
20.28 
17.27 
13.09 
•  12.82 
/3.90 


>10.49 
M3.96 
iO.86 
«7.25 


n6.16 
0  1.75 

ft  3. 37 
3.51 
ff6.87 
ftl.82 
18.80 


6.87 

"4."  62 

/2.74 
2.33 
13.00 
10.21 
10.71 
f5.39 
/8.47 
/8.77 
1.56 
/2.10 


ft  3. 94 
1.87 
1.65 
9.93 
7.06 
/3.55 
/4.23 


2.93 

5.32 

/11.07 


*  The  reports  of  private  schools  are  more  or  less  incomplete,  and  the  number  of  pupils  as  given  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  minimum  number  of  private  pupils  in  the  States  furnishing  this  Item.  In  forming 
the  totals  the  States  not  reporting  are  estimated,  a  including  buildings  rented.  ^  Average  for  those 
States  reporting  saUries.  c  High-school  teachers'  wages  not  included.  <<  Number  of  schools.  •  In 
1899-1900.  /InT903-4.  a  Approximately,  ft  In  1897-98.  <  Total  cost  of  sites  and  buUdings.  i  Eoti- 
mated,  ft  In  1902-3.  '  In  18^-94.  «  1891-92.  » In  1892-93.  o  in  1901-2.  p  Estimated  by  State  Super- 
intendent. 9  In  1806-99.  r  Estimated  in  1904;  returns  Incomplete.  «  Outside  of  cities.  ( In  189^5. 
a  Does  not  include  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class. 
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EDUCATION    REPORT,  1905. 
Table  12. — School  moTieys  received. 


Bute  or  Territory. 


Income  of 
perma- 
nent 
school 

funds  and 
rent  of 
school 
lands. 


From  taxation. 


From 
State 


From  local 


Total  from 
taxation. 


From 

other 

sources. 

State  and 

local. 


Total 
revenue 
(exclud- 
ing bal- 
ances on 
hand  and 
proceeds 
of  bond 

sales). 


United  SUtes miH042 


$44,340,396 


«210,ie7,770 


$254,517,065  |34,107,M2 


1301,819,060 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division. 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvajiia. 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland. 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Qeorzla. 

Florida  (1903-4) 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  (1903-3)... 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi  (1902-3).. 

Louisiana 

Texas. 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana  (1902-3).... 

Wyoming. 

Colorado  (1903^).... 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah  (190^-4) 

Nevada  (190^) 

Idaho. 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfomia. 


657,347 

280,386 

2,646,832 

8,666,219 

1,035,258 


14,709,660 
6,652,041 
7,878,703 
8,107,007 
7,001,795 


86,340,077 
9,193,302 
9,292,073 
90,273,303 
15,068,415 


101,049,736 
15,845,343 
17,171,376 
98,380,400 
22,070,210 


72,173 
37,239 
52,813 

16,320 
178,802 
(•) 

200,000 
0 

0 
102,200 

0 
57,006 
99,393 

0 

0 

30,787 

1^,125 

162.315 

187,746 

81.412 

1,841,350 

0 

236,875 

0 

261,607 

682.480 

784,966 

2,328,776 

1,481,350 
897.491 
540,408 
337,353 
425,029 
490.443 
435,226 

114,727 
79,279 
182.321 

^"  0 


(O 


303 


^,312 
239.316 
(0 


540,627 

25,000 

160.297 

377.421 

143,205 

520,563 

4,538,100 

3.013,601 

5,400,855 

160,736 

1,007,007 

0 

1,071,256 

501,551 
1,341,529 
c 803, 765 
1,501,441 

175,756 

1,605,575 

472,550 

879,246 

el,2SO,000 

579,001 

2,408,727 

503.514 

0 

0 

1,903,647 
1,831,654 
1,000,000 

0 

1,475,411 

449.213 

0 
1,276.818 

0 

0 
171,354 

0 

403,236 

0 

0 

*  220. 717 

38.216 

403.762 

14,019 

i 95. 983 

1,601,621 

0 

*  4,234,241 


1,495.541 

1,236.054 

931,893 

17,608.144 
1,603,935 
3,029,477 

32,716.464 
6,546,011 

21,282,558 

338.788 

1,876,381 

61,680.327 

1,303,840 

2,063,965 

338.414 

236,110 

701,720 

653.767 

882,713 

1,084,307 

447,000 

296.668 

c  1,219. 055 

1.763,109 

e  1,379,004 

1,122.217 

198,000 

15.143.666 
8,777.015 

20,173.619 
6,602,423 
5,660.787 
5.979.048 
9.216.784 
6,964.608 
1,«48,653 
1.915,781 
3,463,083 
4,818,836 

585.060 

213.953 

3,560,287 

360.115 

1,126,079 

97,314 

689,214 
1,735,327 
1,655.439 
6,036.618 


2,036,168 
1,261,054 
1,082.190 

17,885,565 
1,737,140 
3,550.040 

37,254,564 
9.550,602 

26,683,413 

498.524 
2,883,388 
1,680.327 
2,375,096 
2,565.516 
1,679,943 
1,039,875 
2.293,161 

829,513 

2,578,288 
2,456,857 
1,326,246 
1,546,668 
1,798.146 
4,171,836 
1,973.118 
1,122.217 
198,000 

17,047,313 
10,608,660 
21,173,619 
6,602,423 
7, 145, 198 
6,428,261 
9.216.784 
8,240.426 
1.&I8.653 
1,915.781 
3,634,437 
4,818,836 

1,078,305 

213,953 

3,560,287 

220,717 

407.331 

1,529,841 

111.333 

785.197 

3,236.948 

1,655,439 

9,270,850 


18,857,708 
016,907 

2,193,206 
10,851,798 

1,288,253 


120,464,881 
17,051,636 
22,011,414 

117,807,417 
24,383,721 


0 

62,038 

154,888 

245,964 

83,842 

71,524 

11,611.531 

13,960 

6,614,051 

0 

in,  127 

0 

0 

79,425 

200,667 

d270,358 

103,600 

85,840 

144,851 
507,866 
100,000 
124.576 
330.354 
293,193 
68.817 
09.618 
444,932 

1,481,985 
635.901 
740,889 
928,872 

1,385,932 
/1,253.604 

1,080,680 

1,549,443 

449,024 

0 

1,093,403 
252,065 

84.710 

73,068 

429,886 

e  146,924 

30.809 
124,885 

33,139 
128,760 
118, 109 
117,963 


2,106,341 
1,360,331 
1,2^9,891 

18,131.529 
1,837,302 

.3,800,366 

48,866,095 
9,773,562 

33,297,464 

408.524 
3,162,715 
1,680,327 
2,432,102 
2,744,334 
1,880,510 
1,310.233 
2,306,751 

946,140 

2,723,130 
3,101,847 
1,588,561 
1,858,990 
2,218,912 
6.406,388 
2,041,935 
1,428.710 
642,932 

18,790.995 
11,927.060 
22,609,474 
9,760,071 
8,531,130 
9,163.215 
11,194,955 
10,330,277 
2,435,030 
2,340,810 
6,218,283 
5,606,127 

1,277.742 

366.300 

4,172,404 

367,641 

438.140 

1,654,726 

270.775 

913.957 

3,648.360 

2,012,718 

9,270.869 


a  Included  in  State  taxes. 

4  Includes  United  States  appropriation. 

'Includes  poll  tax. 

d Includes  "Dispensary  funds." 

e  Not  reported  separately. 

/Includes  receipts  from  sale  of  bonds. 


0  Included,  if  any,  in  Siate  taxes. 

h  Includes  local  taxes  and  income  from  rent  of  lands. 

t  Included  in  State  apportionment 

i  State  apportionment. 

ft  Includes  taxes  on  railroads  and  collateral  inheritances. 
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Table  13. — The  school  revenue  compared  with  the  school  population  and  the  adult  male 
population  (tl  years  and  upward);  percentage  analysis  of  the  school  revenue. 


State  or  Territory. 


Amount 

raised 

for  each 

r)r8on 
to  18 
years  of 
age. 


Amoant 
raised 

per  adult 
male. 


Amount 
each 
adult 
male 
must 

contrib- 
ute to 

provide 
II  for 

eachper^ 

son5iol8 
years 
of  age. 


Per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue  de- 
rived from— 


Perma- 
nent 
funds 
and 
rents. 


State 
taxes. 


Local 
taxes. 


Other 
sources. 


United  States. 


$12.89 


$13.14 


$1.02 


4.37 


14.60 


60.64 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvsma 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgia 

Florida  (19(»-4) 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  (1902-3) . . . . 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi  (1900^)... 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana  (1902-3) 

Wyoming 

Colorado  (1903^) 

New  Mexico 

Arizona. 


Utah  (1903-4)... 
Nevada  (19(»-4) . 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


21.66 

4.77 

4.32 

14.74 

2L19 


12.80 
14.69 
15.80 
26.42 
16.64 
16.76 
25.85 
18.60 
18.30 

9.76 
8.99 
25.64 
3.94 
8.42 
2.78 
2.64 
3.03 
6.20 

3.94 
4.62 
2.39 
3.35 
4.61 
5.64 
4.31 
8.17 
3.78 

16.25 
16.09 
16.60 
14.11 
12.74 
16.82 
16.43 
10.56 
21.21 
17.67 
16.29 
11.72 

20.68 
14.27 
28.62 
5.64 
12.06 
16.76 
30.04 
16.09 
24.10 
16.67 
25.05 


17.60 
6.35 
6.90 
14.61 
15.01 


9.46 
0.96 
11.71 
19.51 
13.17 
12.44 
20.67 
15.76 
16.92 

8.84 
9.27 

18.44 
5.16 

10.04 
4.19 
4.32 
4.48 
6.14 

4.81 
6.90 
3.63 
6.07 
6.21 
7.66 
6.09 
9.34 
5.20 

14.34 
15.65 
14.68 
12.84 
13.69 
16.06 
16.44 
11.28 
21.30 
10.60 
17.34 
12.36 

10.90 

8.32 

20.64 

6.13 

8.71 

22.40 

16.20 

13.82 

16.14 

12.48 

15.61 


.82 
L33 
1.37 
.98 
.71 


.46 
1.60 
12.04 
7.35 
4.24 


12.17 
39.01 
35.78 
6.88 
28.70 


71.67 
53.91 
42,22 
76.57 
61.77 


.74 
.68 
.74 
.74 
.79 
.74 
.80 
.85 
.92 

.91 
1.03 

.72 
1.31 
1.19 
1.51 
1.64 
1.48 
1.17 

1.22 
L33 
1.47 
1.51 
1.38 
L38 
1.41 
1.14 
1.37 

.91 
.97 
.94 
.91 
1.08 
1.02 
LOO 
L07 
LOO 
LIO 
L07 
1.06 

.63 
.58 
.72 

LOO 
.72 

L34 
.61 
.86 
.67 
.75 
.62 


3.42 
2.74 
4.00 

.89 
4.71 

2.05 
0.00 

0.00 
3.23 
0.00 
2.35 
3.62 
0.00 
0.00 


4.42 
10.22 
10.10 

3.36 
28.74 

0.00 
16.58 

0.00 

L30 
5.72 
3.46 
23.86 

8.02 
6.23 
13.86 
18.16 
0.90 
7.90 

8.98 
2L63 
4.37 

0.00 
(«) 
46.64 
(0 

8.04 
1L89 
(«) 


25.64 
L84 

1L65 
2.08 
7.80 

13.69 
9.29 

30.83 

16.22 

32.04 
31.84 
0.00 
44.05 
18.28 
7L34 
e6L35 
66.40 
18.60 

62.26 
15.24 
55.36 
«67.24 
26.23 
37.60 
29.07 
0.00 
0.00 

10.14 

15.36 
4.10 
0.00 

17.29 
4.90 
0.00 

12.35 
0.00 
0.00 
3.29 
0.00 

38.60 
0.00 
0.00 

8.72 
24.40 

6.18 
/10.60 

4L16 

0.00 
A45.67 


70.94 
90.86 
72.25 
96.67 
86.75 
70.72 
66.95 
66.08 
63.02 

67.06 
60.33 
MOO.  00 
63.60 
75.21 
18.00 
18.02 
20.27 
60.00 

32.42 
63.07 
28.14 
15.96 

C54.90 
27.52 

C67.66 
78.65 
30.80 

80.50 
73.50 
88.87 
66.62 
66.47 
65.25 
82.33 
67.42 
67.70 
81.84 
66.37 
87.52 

45.70 
58.42 
85.33 

L»)  _ 


^. 


68.06 
36.04 
75.41 
47.66 
82.25 
54.33 


1L30 


16.70 
6.39 
9.06 
0.20 
5.20 


0.00 
4.66 

12.01 
1.35 
4.56 
L88 

23.76 
.14 

19.86 

0.00 
5.60 
0.00 
0.00 
2.89 
10.66 
d20.63 
4.33 
9.07 

6.32 
16.27 
6.29 
6.70 
16.42 
6.14 
3.37 
4.87 
69.20 

7.88 
6.33 
3.27 
9.62 

16.24 

/13.68 

9.65 

16.00 

18.44 
0.00 

20.95 
4.68 

6.63 
19.95 
10.30 
39. 9S 
7.03 
7.65 
12.24 
14.09 
3.24 
6.86 
(0 


a  Induded  in  State  taxes. 

b  Includes  United  States  appropriation. 

e  Includes  poll  tax. 

d  Includes  **  Dispensary  fund." 

«  Not  reported  separately. 

/  Includes  receipts  from  sale  of  bonds. 


9  Included,  if  any,  in  State  taxes. 

h  Includes  local  taxes  and  Income  from  rent  of  lands. 

i  Included  In  State  apportionment. 

/  State  apportionment. 

*  Includes  taxes  on  railroads  and  collateral  Inheritances. 
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BDUCATIOK   BEPOBT,  1906. 


Tablb  14. — Progress  of  school  expenditure. 


8Ut*  or  Terri- 

Total amo 

«I  for  schOGlM. 

'-"^'^^^^^ 

tory. 

^mhii. 

3879-80. 

lS9&-lU0a 

ISOM. 

7L 

1K79- 
80. 

1S9S- 

1990- 1904.. 
1900.      6. 

1 

a 

S 

4 

& 

0 

7 

j  11.75 

11.86 

0 

».34 

lO     11 

UiUtod  BUtm 

nt,]07,«13 

t7S,0&4,587 

»H0,506,715 

*2ii,fla4,<ne 

1261,616,660 

13.84  «3-53 

N.  AtiftntlDDiv. 

20.7110.835 

2N,5,l'i.aW 

4«,023,49-J 

S3, 910, 56^1 

il4,0lia,2.'ie 

3,3« 

1.97 

TS 

3.99:  4,99 

S.  AUAiitip  DivJ 

3.7»l,.Wl 

5, 13(»,  492' 

8,  767, 105 

12.92J,7tt7 

16,835, 292 

.63 

.(W 

.99 

1  24    1.50 

6,  Cent  ml   r>fv  . 

4,H.yi.}m 

4,»7^,82y 

lfl,0lS,6Sri 

H.763.*i6 

21,663.060 

73 

,,55 

,97 

1.08    1,40 

N.  Cftttfnl  Div. 

2M^4mjm 

35,2SS,63A 

62, 823,  .'563 

fi6,lfiS,ffi7 

114,723,345 

2.14 

2.63 

2.  HI 

X27]  4.« 

WMtijm  Div... 

2.244,329 

4-207,fi7a 

10,213,813 

17,212,614 

24,»ft,705 

2.15 

2,41 

3.37 

4,2l|  S.U 

N..\tiftnticI>lT.: 

~^              ~ 

1     ' 

1 

Mulnfi „ 

mi,&n 

1,(«7.W1 

1,327,.S&3 

U7l2.7ftS 

2,030,348 

1.51 

1.65 

2.01 

2.47^  2.84 

N.  HftaiMshlrts. 

4\fiJA5 

56.1.339 

»#4,,1D 

i,(mi,.m 

l,W,1Jfll 

1.30 

1.63, 

2.24 

2,.ia 

3.63 

Vemiont,...., 

4(IW,%1 

44ft,  217 

71J,07S^ 

l.(Jf74,^S 

l,324,.y)7 

1,51 

1,34 

2.14 

3. 13 

3.79 

MasBflchusetttf 

6. 570, 303 

4,(183,900 

B,2W.(!fi21 

13,  S26,  2« 

ig,i3i,,^:>a 

3.73 

2.>i0 

3.  70 

4.ftT 

.5,N7 

RhcMlt^tRLuid, 

Ml,  160 

^Ai2 

»H.066 

1.548,675 

US«7,  750 

2X15 

1,90 

2.5*1 

3.61 

4.23 

ConaiHjtfeitt  .. 

l,4Wi.VW^l 

1.4W,375 

2.157,014 

3,tHW.249 

3,770,733 

2.74 

s.je;  2.«9 

3.51 

3,^ 

NewYoTfc... 

&,fl07.9CH 

10.290.077 

17.513,*W0 

3.^421,  4!>l 

47,227,428 

2. 17 

2,03  2,92 

4.60 

A.18 

NowJerpi^v■,.. 

2,302,341 

l,^XVl^ 

3,3-IP,  IflO 

0,ttfT8.fl»2 

9,59§,446 

2.48 

1.66,  2..?1 

3,61 

4.66 

PBRnsvlv»nlii. 

S,i7W,Bl9 

7,309.652 

12,»38,422 

21.^70,«*5 

28,465,4.17 

2.36 

l,7d  3.46 

3.41 

4.17 

8.  Atlantk^PIv.: 

DdHWttte. .._ 

153. 50Q 

307,281 

1275,000 

453,fi70 

mM>i 

1,21 

1.41 11.63 

2.46 

2,80 

Muryliinii 

Dlst.roUimbJa 

1,214,  72B 

1,544.3«7 

t,0lO,«5;i 

2,803,(aa 

2,fl61,:i73 

1.53 

1,65    l,«5 

2.30 

3.36 

373.  ,^%^ 

43S,Sfl7 

H05,777 

1.076,lt3U 

l,67fi,il,^ 

2.77 

2.47   3.93 

3.86 

5.fl3 

Vlmfnift 

W.VjfKlniJU,. 

587^72 

m(i,im 

^,rwjm 

l.W®,23a 

2,  an,  624 

.47 

,63     .tf7 

1.07 

1,22 

577^719 

707,  ^^A 

1,1WK,  493 

2,009,12^ 

2,766,817 

1.26 

1.14    1,57 

2.10 

3.12 

N.CttfolJnfl... 

I77.4ft« 

37G.0«^:> 

7M,0tl0 

950,317 

1,915,082 

,16 

.271    .44 

.SO 

.05 

S.  Carol  lr»(L.,,, 

275,  Wi« 

324.f^2i> 

4.^,  0.W 

SM.OW 

1.301,030 

.38 

.331     ,»0 

.67 

.91 

Opor*,^ia 

202,rtl0 

47U0'Jt* 

LtSIO.S.'vl 

i.v*so,mu 

2.327,603 

.24 

.31 

.115 

.89 

.96 

FkiriJii..„,.. 

139.^31 

ll4,!Wfi 

510,53a 

765,777 

*^5,047 

,60 

.43 

1.32 

1.45  M.a2 

£lM>rjtralDlT.: 

'•wra 

KfiiUii(?k7, ., . 

dl,07.'J,fW*J 

I,0tt9,03i1 

2,140,ft7« 

3,037,008 

a  1:2.662,863 

•*.!¥» 

.(te 

i.l5 

Tponr^*™. .. . 

a  7,=i,S  im 

744,lNt> 

1,526.241 

l,7Al,(M7 

2,933,289 

'^.m 

.4# 

.m 

,871  1.37 

Alubiirnii.  .,.- 

a  370,  (WO 

a.'WMXiQ 

o^J.UKl 

923.46+ 

1.47.1,000 

a.atJ 

"»,4*>  *i.50 

.50     .74 

JWii^*i^«[pp[... 

9M,  EJOO 

K30,  7(16. 

1,  lOii,  h7fi 

1,3*15.112 

^1.1^,544 

1.11 

.73^     .88 
.44      ,73 

.»9clJ5 

l.oTjtiumii 

551,  KM 

411,85fl 

H17.no 

M^i-ijas 

2.059,001 

.71 

,82'   1,43 

Tejcus. ..,.,., 

a6M,UW 

«l, 030, 000 

3,  i7«,  ;ioo 

4,4»i5,255 

6,4tk>,402 

•1.74 

»,65 

i.42 

1.461   Lffi 

Arkiinuss 

a£2n,eKH) 

2ff7,U58 

1,016, 77fi 

i,:^69,«ia 

1,0.55,  42S 

"l.m 

.36 

.90 

1.04 

1.39 

0  kid  ho  IDA 

iit«,a95 

l,48g,  111 
715,3,12 

1.72 

2.67 

Indian  Tor 

■"■■"■"]' 

1.44 

K.CwjtrAiDlT,: 

Ohio ., 

e,83i.ms 

7,lftt5,WK* 

10. 602.238 

13,:J3.5,211 

l7,5a.5,n5U 

2.52 

2,24 

2.89 

3. 21 

4.00 

IrvdUtjfl.. 

a2,»)T.5a7 

4,491,JWO 

5, 245, 21  ^ 

S,183.S3e 

lL,,'»0l,0Ol 

tf  1,7]* 

2  37 

2.39 

3.2S'  4.30 

Illlnots 

0.«Sfi,iy2 

7.014,093 

ll,ft45,J35 
5, 349,  366 

R  757. 143 

22.S23,19l 

2.57 

2,28'  3-04 

3.6H,  1.29 

MkhiKJin 

2.HiO,740 

2,775,017 

7. 297,  (SOI 

9.d30,fWfl 

2.331 

1.701  :j..15 

3.01  3.n 

Wiw^onsin..,. 

l,9CK,r^ 

2,177*1^ 

3.N01.212 
4,1^7,310 

5,493,370 

8,2*l,.i52 

L7(J 

1,5.^1  2.25 

2.6ft   3,« 

Miucii^^iU 

960,  ^.>J* 

\/jmi.42^i 

5,030,013 

8.409,902 

2.(« 

1.70 

3.22 

3.21    4.30 

Town.. 

3.369,  J  BO 

4,4StM>l3 

8,4VI6,522 
7,Hlfl.050 
1,530,090 
!,6a5,fl23 

1l>,3ifl,2a2 

J.  70 

2,76 

3.»4 

3.81    4.31 

MiHJiuiid.,,  ,. 

1,7-19, mo 

2,«7r.,nfU 

5,431,202 

10.101,923 

.99 

1.23 

2.03 

2.52'  3,04 

N.  Jiiikota.... 

}      •»23,C)00 

ari.noo 

i        6y6.W9 

2,5'i9,9H 

2,;i7;i,775 

['11,2^1 

1,81 

13.43 
13.6.5 

4.78!  6.80 
4,0t*;  5,56 

Npbrtiakft 

3f*S,.^30 

l,10*^,*jlT 

3,  :i70,  3:i2 

4,403,222 

ri,:KM.L«fc> 

2  61 

Z*.-! 

3. 19 

4.  la'  4.97 

KanrtskH... 

WM,  ;i23 

l,81S,Hii7 

4,^172,*J07 

4,m,m 

/5,sao,9io 

2.24 

1.^1 

3.48 

3.14    3.  OS 

W^iiU^m  iJiv.  ■ 

1 

Monkinfl 

0  35.  WII 

7S.73D 

364,084 

923.310 

'M.aai.^^'i 

iiL62 

2.01 

2.7fi 

3.7«M.4« 

Wyonjing 

Cokrndo..... 

17,000 

iS8,,W 

a;ii'i,flnO 

2.53,  5,51 

3S7,  Eisi 

o,7l 

1.;i7 

•13. 11 

2.74   3.m 

<*7,  m-i 

m\m 

i,fSM,;r79 

2,7tt3,fi4S 

a3,9fi4,t^7 

L44 

2.(i:i 

4.  OS 

S.  IB  116.76 

K.  Mexlco_._ 

«  4,  WIO 

mw7:i 

a  ^,1100 

a43,42ii 

i«2,:s^ 

aA\S 

,24 

«.5.5 

I  76    !.70 

Ariiiourt .. 

U 

Biir.fco 

Ii1,l72 

181,  OH 

309,730 

457,  ;*5^l 

1.51 

3.a5 

2.44   3.a 

iTtAh. :....,., 

I3ji.  10] 

SJ^i.rtft'i 

1,IJ(94,757 

*  1,657,^-44 

ai,2H 

,vi-i 

1.!*) 

3.901^5,47 

Kevjulji 

AftA,\m 

^Mi/lV> 

ti>1.4S1 

224,fi22 

&  2^,  rWl 

«1,03 

3.54 

3. 53 

5,:K);[^.08 

lihiljo 

ltt,«K\ 

its,  411 

trs^OiO 

400,  tl4:i 

9i2,  a  72 

L17 

I.IS 

2.00 

2.471  4.60 

\Va^l^lhl|^^m, , 

(iTiiOnn 

112,  lil^ 

OWJll 

a,m.75i^i 

3,220,140 

al,^l 

1,5C> 

2.7^ 

4., 50   .1.38 

tin»f;itrj, .  . 

a  l^Sfi,  mm 

,W,(Ml 

aOS,  079 

hmn'^ 

2,W2,  ITfJ 

fll.ltfi 

1,70 

a.  57 

3,«j   4.46 

rul+rornifi 

t,7ia.4rn 

2,SftLf^^7l 

5, 1J*7, 102 

fl,V»tiC<,^i5| 

0,770,70;{ 

2,  n 

,^31 

4.2& 

i,ft5|  fl.flB 

a 

Approxima 

^toly. 

clnl 

M2-3 

STATE   SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
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Table  15. — The  school  expenditure  of  1904-5  classified. 


State  or  Territory. 


Paid  for 
sites,  build- 
ings, furni- 
ture, llbra^ 

ries,  and 
apparatus. 


Paid  for  Paid  for  all 

teachers'  other  pur- 

and  superin-  poses,  prln- 

tendents'  "          '~ 

salaries. 


Total  ex- 
penditure, 
excluding 
cipally  main-  payments  of 
tenancc.  bonds. 


2 


United  States. 


$56,416,168 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geoigla 

Florida  (1903-4) 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  (1902^3) 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi  (1902-3) ... 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUmols 

Michigan 

.Wisconsin 

^  Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana  (1902-3) 

Wyoming 

Colorado  (1903-4) 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah  (1903-4) 

Nevada  (1903-4) 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliiomia 


$m,  462, 981 


157,737,511 


1291,616,660 


27,768,760 
1,876,377 
2,297,279 

19,745,121 
4,739,631 


343,714 

352,805 

327,677 

4,944,876 

403,377 

657, 172 

13,461,238 

2,006,635 

5,361,266 

(0 

187,790 

281,039 

278,982 

419,748 

296,802 

140,169 

162,722 

108,035 

295,655 
261,629 
C) 
64,007 
419,852 
705,941 
205,103 
217,292 
137,900 

1,840,115 

1,605,178 

4,580,137 

1,480,062 

1,499,273 

1,754,248 

878,291 

2, 419, 168 

547,741 

227.281 

1,361,707 

1,551,920 

367, 131 
83,280 

587,019 
64,361 
31,252 

330,221 
36,527 

224,522 
1,003,940 

469,819 
1,541,550 


62,205,896 
12,461,763 
17,183,092 
70,313,033 
15,299,197 


24,127,602 
2, 498, 152 
2,187,689 

24,664,191 
4,250,877 


a  Includes  janitors'  wages. 

f>  Includes  furniture,  libraries,  etc. 

c  Included  in  column  4. 

d  Not  reported  separately. 


al,203,608 

822,386 

747,899 

9,921,509 

1,195,515 

2,320,683 

26,562,967 

5, 208, 838 

14,132,471 

341,576 
2,317,011 
1,092,705 
1,804,271 
1,633,456 
1,430,204 
1,089,280 
2;  043, 871 

709,389 

2,219,178 
2,173,866 
1,375,000 
1,573,416 
1,405,615 
6,221,427 
1,657,878 
996,612 
470, 100 

11.  i:^,ii24 

■■  -I!.t21 

'i53 
781 
H03 
116 

1124 
I    1  iiJ  ^21 
I.. J l:?^  761  ^ 
3,3^,836  1 
a,SS&,493 

651,738 

260,379 

2,288,749 

238,413 

401,548 

831,244 

95,584 

560.490 

2, 153, 109 

1,270,686 

6,547,257 


383,026 

381,870 

248,931 

»  3, 265, 144 

388,858 

901,877 

7,203,203 

2,382,973 

8,971,720 

198,381 
456,572 
302,515 
294,371 
713,613 
208,886 
75, 181 
121,010 
127,623 

148,030 
497,894 
« 100, 000 
241, 121 
253,534 
473, 124 
92,447 
274,207 
107,332 

4,576,352 

3,061,402 

4,827,054 

2,142,981 

1,619,298 

1,463,851 

2,692,585 

1,718,731 

632,952 

839,733 

676,749 

.   /422,503 

217,384 

44,022 

1,109,199 

59,451 

24,554 

495,769 

^125,390 

127,260 

63,291 

311.670 

1,081,887 


114,092,258 
16,836,28S 
21,668,068 

114,722,34s 
24,29S,70fi 


2,020,348 
1,567,061 
1,324,607 

18,131,629 
1,967,760 
3,779,732 

47,227,428 
9,608,440 

28,465,457 

539,957 
2,961,373 
1,676,260 
2,377,624 
2,766,817 
1,036,982 
1,304,630 
2,327,603 

945,047 

2,662,863 
2,933,280 
1,476,000 
1,868,644 
2,169,001 
6,400,492 
1,956,428 
1,488,111 
716,333 

17,696,091 
11,601,001 
22,823,191 
9,630,600 
8,240,363 
8,469,902 
10,316,298 
10,101,923 
2,629,914 
2,379,776 
5,304,283 
5,829,910 

1,236,263 

387,681 

3,964,967 

362,226 

457,364 

1,657,234 

257,501 

912,272 

3,220,340 

2,052.176 

9,770,703 


f  Estimated  by  State  superintendent. 
/  Includes  bonded  indetat^ness  paid. 
p  Includes  some  unclassified  expenditures. 
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Table  16. — (1)  BxpendihiTe  fer  pufU  ^baaei  tm  ^trern^  attendance);  (2)  average  daUy 
expenditwre  per  pupil;  (3)  percentage  analytis  of  school  expenmLure, 


ExpendltuM  per  eaptta  of 
average  «tl)etKlaiioe. 

Average  dally 

expeniotim  ' 

per  pupil. 

Per  cent  of  total  ex- 
ijfflttiire  devoted 

state  or  T^errltory. 

For 
sltai. 
bulW- 
ing. 

For 
sala- 
ites. 

Foratt 
flther 
pur- 
poses. 

Total 
puplL 

For 
aaU- 
i4e0 

only. 

TotaL 

Sites,  ' 
build- 

IS" 

Sala- 
ries. 

AH 
other 
pur- 
poses. 

1 

% 

S 

4 

^ 

6 

7     . 

« 

•      . 

!• 

United  Slatei 

$4.01] 

$15L4ii 

$5.08 

125.40 

CeaU, 
ia2 

Oeate. 
16.8 

19.3 

ao.9i 

19.8 

KortTi  Atlaatlc  DivWon... 
Soulii  Atlantic  I^trlslon . . . 
SovXk  Central  DlvWon. . . . 
Bortai  Central  IKvMon .... 
Wettem  DlFidon 

9.37 
L20 
1.U 
4.«2 
6l«4 

2QL99 
8L54i 
8.36^ 
16.47 
21  43 

8.14 
1.71 
1.05 
;i.78 
5.96 

38.50 
11.54 
ia44 
26.87 
34.03 

11.7 
7.0 
7.6 

ia2 

13.6 

21.5 
9.4 
9.7 
16.7 
2L6 

^3 

ILl 

17.2 

laj 

54.51 

74.4) 

fil.3 

flJ2 
14.9 

lai 

21.5 
17  6 

Noith  Attantic  Biviaion: 

3.51 
7-«7 
6.77 

12.24 
7.49 
4.32 

13.51 
7.« 
5.?B 

^3.13 
L35. 
6.42 
1.30 
2.57 
L06 
.70 
.52 
1.39 

.95 
.75 

'\ 

2.37 
L41 
.90 
2.41 
4.84 

2.06 
3.86 
5.64 

5.15 
6.25 
2.34 
5.14 
«.07 
3.02 
7.85 
5. 88 

ll.«6 
6.83 
6.17 
2.50 
2.24 
5.88 
7.05 
5.51 
a45 
6.01 
6.44 

«ia22 
16.49 
15.47 
24.55 
22.21 
17.97 
26.66 
20.50 
15.20 

c  11.05 
16.68 
26.91 
8.38' 
10.02 
£.10 
5.43 
6.56  i 
8.48 

7.16 
6.28 
6.55 
6.75 
10.23 
10.41 
7.99 
11.04 
16.40 

17.^ 
16.47 
16.52 
14.72 
17.^ 
IS.  72 
17.96 
12.  «7 
19.88 
17.44 
17.64 
14.60 

20.71 
;21.34 
24.06 
9.28 
28.68 
14.80 
18.44 
13.76 
18.U 
16.27 
27.34 

3.02 

•    7.86 
^15 
ft8.08 
7.22 
«.96 
7.23 
«.38 
9.64 

r3.75 

3.29 

7.45 

1.37 

4.38 

.74 

.38 

.39 

1.53 

48 

L43 

.48 

1.03 

1.78 

.94 

.45 

3.04 

3.T7 

7.34 
7-34 
5.95 
5.25 
5.57 
5.22 
7.17 
3.65 
9.32 
1L15 
3.65 

n.'ao 

«.91 
3.61 
1L66 
2.31 
1.75 
8.82 
924.20 
3.12 
.53 
3.99 
7.02 

^65 
31.22 
^.39 
44.87 
36.92 
29.27 
47.40 
37.78 
30.60 

C17.93 

21.32 

41.28 

11.05 

16.97 

6.90 

6.51 

7.47 

1L30, 

8.59 
3.41 
7.03 
8.01 
14.83 
12.76 
a43 
16.49 
25.10 

28.21 
27.67 
28.11 
23.60 
28.34 
30.19 
27  47 
21.46 
37.27 
31.61 
28.64 
22.08 

39.28 
31  78 
41.89 
14-09 
32.67 
29.50 
49.69 
22.39 
27.09 
26.27 
40.80 

9.5 

las 

9l9 
13.1 
11.4 

a6 

14.2 

10.9 

&1 

C6.6 
8.7 

14.9 
6.5 
8.1 
5.4 
5.1 
5.6 
7.9 

8.0 
5.5 

a4 

5.5 
7.9 
9.3 
9.1 
10.6 
14-3 

11.2 
10.3 
9.8 
8.8 
10.4 
11  6 
11.2 
8.3 
14.1 
12.5 
10.4 
10.1 

C19.4 
15.2 
15.2 

ai 

21.2 
9.7 
11.6 
10.1 
10.8 
10.3 
16.1 

14.9 

20.5 

17.4 

24.0 

19.0 

15.6 

25.5, 

20.1 

18.3 

clO.5 
ILl 
22.8 
&6 
13.8 
7.3 
6.2 
6.3 

ia5 

9.5 
7.4 
6.9 
6.5 
1L4 
11.4 

ia7 

15.9, 
2L8 

17.6! 

17.3 

16.6 

14.0 

16.8 

18.7 

17.2 

14.1 

26.4 

22.6 

16.8 

15.2 

C36.7 
22.7 
26.4 
12.4 
24.1 
19.3 
81.8 
16.5 
16.2 
16.6 
34.0 

17.0 
22.7 
24.7 
27.8 
2a3 
14.8 
28.5 
20.9 
18.8 

17.5 
6.3 
16.8 
11.7 
15.2 
15.3 

ia7 

7.0 
1L4 

11.1 
&9 

'I. 

19.4 
11.0 
10  5 
14.6 
19.3 

ia5 

14.0 
20.1 
15.4 
17.3 
2a7 

&5 
24.0 
2L7 

9.5 
25.7 
26.6 

29.7 
2L5 
14.7 
17.8 
6.8 
19.9 
14.2 
24.6 
3L2 
22.9 

064.0 
S2.8 
«L5 
64.7 
M.1 
«L4 
i56.2J 
.54.3 
49.7 

«1.6 
78.3 
65.2 
7!5.f 

m.^\ 

7».» 
83.5 
87.8 
7S.1 

83.3 
711 
93.2 
84.1' 

68.9 
31.6 
84.8 
67.0 

es.7 

63.5 

59.5 

58.8; 

«2.4 

6L5 

62.0 

65.4 

50.0 

53.3: 

55.2 

6L6 

66.1 

52.7 
67.2 
57.4 
65.8 
87.8 
50.2 
37.1 
61.4 
€6.9 
«1.9 
67.0 

19  0 

IVew  HaBipdHise 

Vexaont 

24.5 
18.8 

Massachusetts 

^13.0 

JUiodeldlABd 

19.6 

ConnecttoHt 

23.8 

Mew  York 

15.3 
24.8 

Pennsylvajfla 

SoBtli  Atlantic  nvftsion: 
Delawane  {1899-1900)  , . . 

Mjiryland. .:.. 

District  of  Colombia. . . 
Tlrginla^ 

31.5 

20.9 
15.4 
18.0 
lt.4 

W««t  Virginia 

25.8 

North  Carolina 

Booth  Cavokna ^ 

Georgia 

las 

5.8 
5.2 

Florida  (lfl03-l) 

flcmth  Central  IMvidon: 

Kentucky  (190M) 

Tennessee... 

13.5 

5.6 
17.0 

Alabama 

Mississippi  (1902-3).... 
l^iiisiam ^ 

6.8 
12.0 

11.7 

7.4 

4.7 

Oiri#>»f>n**. 

18.4 

Indian  Territory* 

North  Central  Dtividoo: 
Ohk) 

15.0 
26.0 

TwftKnft ... 

26.5 

nBnois .     ... 

21.1 

Mk^igan 

22.2 

Wisconsin 

21.2 

Mi7iD4MK>ta. 

17.3 

Iowa 

26.1 

Missouri 

17.0 

Korth  Dakota 

25.0 

Aoiith  Dalwta 

35.3 

Nebraska 

12.7 

Kansas 

/7.3 

Western  Division: 

Montana  (190*^ 

Wyoming 

17.6 
11.3 

Codorado  (1903-4) 

New  Mexico 

27.9 
16.4 

Ari7.ona 

5.4 

Utah  (1903-4) 

29.9 

Nevada  (1903-4) 

Idaho 

<r48.7 
14.0 

Washington 

1.9 

0  rezon - 

15.2 

Caluomla 

17.2 

o  Includes  janitors'  wages. 

b  Includes  furniture,  libraries,  etc. 

c  Approximately. 

d  Not  reported  separately. 


e  Returns  imperfect. 

/Includes  bonded  Indebtedness  paid. 

9  Includes  some  unclassified  expenditures. 
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Table  17. — Ammmt  expended  for  common  gchoois  eadi  year  $inee  1869-70. 


Expended  for— 

Year. 

Sites,  build- 
ings, fiinii- 
tare,etc. 

Teachers* 
and  superin- 
tendents' 
saliuries. 

AU  other 
purpoBes. 

Total 
expenditure. 

1869-70 

,L^  -'*i.  S53 

.3-M^:r,.r«i 

."-o,:^"..(ifi6 
V4  72i.250 
.V..:iiH  166 
;.4/'Tsi.r76 

;-^-..  i.v,.i33 
:.ft;:?:j.:31 
Vv'><_  '172 

i.i..-or-..33 

-    -  !    75 
93 
34 

.      -  .    «4 

^•7   o<.H.  :!06 
\  vir,  184 

•n.  My\  1)69 

h^\.-i^  /56 

h  ]  .-..i'  .39 
!■"  jy\.  m 
1    ■,■^7:   m 
'    ,■    '  ■>  ^41 
i    ■    ■■  .'    08 
l.'i   !■'.'  .70 
l_^..i^...'.73 
I,C.'^h7,746 
1  D.:r7H..'^-07 
\':\  -^Xi  -m 
1-.:    II1VIO8 
i'T.-;i  -53 
177,^,1181 

$63,396,660 

1870-71 

69,107,612 

1871-72 

187»-73 

..    ^,,f 

1873-74- 

tv'     ■    .  . ''. 

1874-76 

v..  -•k'HiT 

187&-76 

Siv.ovj.  ;:s 

1876-77 

••••••** 

■;^-j.  %:'■'■'  ^■'Ai 

1877-78 

y.j.iwr'^fo 

1878-79 ' 

:l^  r"»:i  'M.\ 

1879-80                                                                   -    ' 

7s  fM-l  fsS7 

1880-81 

Sw'i,)«'t.\"r^ 

1881-82 

S'v.ii'.itt.-iiii; 

1882-83 

>L  7. VI  iH'CA 

1883-84... .i 

lU^i^^UtK^ 

1884-85 

ItO.XffijSTi 
113.333,  MS 

1885-86 

1886-87 

UJ,7S3,iM 
134.244,911 

1887-88. --- 

188MX)!!!!  !*]!!!!!!!!!!!]!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!]! 

m  T95,624 
J     .'07,041 

'^.7t^H93 
20,  jr4,l97 

^^r,?JUi,.i88 
:^{,L'»^J,750 
3^.l9<*.y51 
,T;K7ff*.tn2 

:VS,6R.=>,408 
3^.571*.  416 
41.826.052 
44.2ri,042 
M.  855, 756 
4S.OS8.44S 
55,©3S,206 
^7*737,611 

132,^**,  783 
l4R,iMlfl,71.? 

1890-91 

-'     548,047 
J      44,559 

-Vi  ^M.ISO 
:k'  iK)7,e88 
-■*      36,940 
I  .   90,112 
,1-76,476 
i.     15,233 
.1^.. '29, 308 
■i-'  .150,820 
.!■  1.-72,278 
■N  ;  .92, 863 
ii   :»,a74 
r<  453,269 
'     16,168 

H7,404,!^ 

1891-^ 

1Vi,«ll,m3 

1802-93 

HH.  171  fir>7 

1898-94 

172  Url  843 

1894-05 

I7"i.*f>\27« 

1895-96 

IM  ^«.96.S 

1896^7 

!■-;:.  !■.SL^  3hO 

1897-^ 

i^u  LTJ'Ji.flii 

1888-99 

iliU  1.^4  SffT 

1809-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-2 

19Q2-3a 

1903-4O 

227.522,*OT 

251,457,^35 
273,216,227 
291,616. 000 

190i-5a 

•  6ab|eet  to  eorrection. 
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Tablb  18. — (1)  School  expenditure  per  capittir  of  pop^dation;  (2)  Same  per  capita  of 

average  attendance. 


Exi>ended  per  capita  of  population. 

Expended  per  pupil. 

Year. 

CQ 

a 

1 

H 

|5 

1, 

5  . 

$2.15 
2.27 
2.42 
2.40 
2.76 
2.78 
2.61 
2.73 
2.53 
2.41 

1 

^1 

1 

1, 

i 
1 

> 

s 
^ 

1870-71 

$1.75 
1.83 
1.84 
1.88 
1.91 
1.85 
1.72 
1.67 
1.56 
1.66 

$2.38 
2.40 
2.44 
2.51 
2.55 
2.45 
2.29 
2.15 
2.03 
1.97 

$0.63 
.68 
.68 
.76 
.80 
.79 
.72 
.70 
.63 
.68 

$0.73 
.81 
.74 
.68 
.73 
.55 
.51 
.56 
.55 
.55 

$2.14 
2.31 
2.31 
2.38 
2.36 
2.37 
2.21 
2.14 
2.00 
2.03 

$15.20 
15.93 
16.06 
15.85 
15.91 
15.70 
14.64 
13.67 
12.97 
12.71 

$18.31 
18.86 
19.89 
19.80 
20.17 
19.14 
17.89 
16.55 
16.05 
15.64 

$10.27 
10.46 
9.25 
9.01 
8.98 
8.65 
7.68 
7.21 
6.76 
6.60 

$9.06 
9.08 
8.39 
7.66 
7.61 
6.70 
6.26 
5.98 
5.65 
5.40 

$14.87 
16.36 
16.53 
16.67 
16.69 
16.91 
15.93 
15.08 
14.22 
14.30 

$21.87 

1871-72 

23.57 

1872-73 

26.04 

1873-74 

24.36 

1874-75 

26.86 

1875-76 

26.36 

1876-77 

24.69 

1877-78 

25.82 

1878-79 

23.39 

1879-80 

22.69 

1880-81 

1.63 

2.08 

.72 

.58 

2.09 

2.54 

13.61 

17.14 

7.22 

6.72 

15.19 

23.81 

1881-82 

1.70 
1.80 

2.11 
2.22 

.78 
.82 

.64 
.68 

2.19 
2.34 

2.59 
2.74 

14.05 
14.55 

17.35 
18.17 

7.63 
7.40 

6.25 
6.17 

15.79 
16.09 

24.32 

1882-83 

25.39 

1883-84 

1.88 

2.25 

•  U 

.74 

2.48 

2.83 

14.63 

18.37 

7.44 

6.26 

16.90 

24.09 

1884-86 

1.96 

2.38 

.88 

.82 

2.53 

2.90 

15.12 

19.19 

7.32 

6.74 

17.53 

26.31 

1885-86 

1.97 

2.36 

.88 

.87 

2.54 

2.88 

15.06 

19.11 

7.33 

C.93 

17.46 

25.52 

1886-87 

1.97 

2.35 

.90 

.87 

2.55 

2.76 

15.07 

19.38 

7.33 

6.88 

17.45 

24.85 

1887-88 

2.07 

2.48 

.95 

.87 

2.68 

2.96 

15.71 

20.60 

7.61 

6.60 

18.29 

27.38 

1888-89 

2.17 

2.59 

.98 

.94 

2.76 

3.28 

16.55 

21.64 

7.77 

7.12 

19.30 

29.37 

1889-90.. 

2.24 

2.76 

.99 

.97 

2.81 

3.37 

17.23 

23.68 

7.78 

7.28 

19.70 

30.57 

1890^1 

2.31 

2.78 

1.06 

1.04 

2.85 

3.91 

17.54 

23.66 

8.52 

7.78 

19.42 

33.42 

189K92 

2.40 

2.90 

1.06 

1.07 

2.94 

4.20 

18.20 

24.89 

8.74 

7.82 

20.13 

33.55 

1892-93 

2.48 

3.02 

1.09 

1.06 

3.06 

4.20 

18.58 

25.01 

8.65 

7.72 

20.62 

33.57 

1893-94 

2.55 

3.13 

1.12 

1.09 

3.23 

3.77 

18.62 

26.21 

8.61 

7.58 

21.29 

29.06 

1894-95 

2.55 

3.28 

1.11 

1.09 

3.13 

3.67 

18.41 

26.84 

8.58 

7.69 

20.26 

27.32 

1895-96 

2.62 

3.49 

1.13 

1.10 

3.12 

3.73 

18.76 

28.45 

8.87 

7.60 

20.09 

27.16 

1896-97 

2.63 

3.65 

1.17 

1.04 

3.06 

3.56 

18.67 

28.77 

9.32 

7.09 

19.75 

25.86 

1897-98 

2.67 
2.70 

3.75 
3.71 

1.19 
1.24 

1.03 
1.04 

3.07 
3.15 

3.81 
3.84 

18.76 
19.38 

29.34 
29.28 

8.97 
9.96 

7.09 
7.17 

19.47 
20.62 

28.29 

1898-99 

28.50 

1899-1900 

2.84 

3.99 

1.24 

1.08 

3.27 

4.21 

20.21 

31.82 

9.61 

7.32 

21.12 

30.98 

1900-1901 

2.94 

4.20 

1.28 

1.10 

3.38 

4.25 

21.23 

33.70 

9.53 

7.78 

22.46 

30.93 

1901-2 

3.03 
3.15 

4.22 
4.44 

1.33 
1.34 

1.16 
1.22 

3.52 
3.61 

4.62 
4.80 

21.53 
22.75 

33.39 
35.19 

9.91 
10.17 

8.16 
8.92 

22.83 
23.96 

32.26 

1902-30 

32.85 

1903-4a....»... 

3.36 

4.68 

1.44 

1.30 

3.85 

5.44 

24.14 

36.75 

10.57 

9.58 

25.70 

35.66 

19U4-5a 

3.53 

4.99 

1.50 

1.40 

4.(M 

5.34 

25.40 

38.50 

11.54 

10.44 

26.87 

34.03 

a  Subject  to  correction. 
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Table  19,— Wealth  and  school  expenditure,  1880  and  1890. 


State  or  Territory. 


True  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property. « 


Expenditure  for  public 
schools  (excludingdebt 
paid). 


Expended  for 
public  schools 
on  each  $100  of 
true  valuation 

of  all  real 
and  personal 

property. 


1880. 


United  States. 


143,642,000,000 


$64,829,040,611   $78,094,687 


North  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division. ... 
Western  Division 


17,533,000,000 
3,759,000,000 
3,882,000,000 

16,186,000,000 
2,282,000,000 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IllinolB. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

W  voming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idahb 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calilomia 


511,000,000 

363,000,000 

302,000,000 

2,623,000,000 

400,000,000 

779,000,000 

6,308,000,000 

1,305,000,000 

4,942,000,000 


1-. 


rpfl.lHkv 
^r.l.lMi 
TiVMlfUMflO 

902,000,000 
705,000,000 
428,000,000 
354,000,000 
382,000,000 
825,000.000 
286,000,000 


3,238,000,000 
1,681,000,000 
3,210,000,000 
1,580,000,000 
1,139,000,000 
792,000.000 
1,721.000,000 
1,562,000,000 

>      118,000,000 

385,000,000 
760,000,000 

i>00 
OO 

iW 

l«) 

lOO 

l''J..^Hi.rOO 

<i_'  i*:-..!  '00 

i:r\   ihNi  ilOO 

l,3i(.flfKVf!00 


■'Ai  ih 
:.A .  I N 

i:  "* 


1890. 


1880. 


21,435,491,864 
5,132.980,666 
0,193,230,433 

25,255,915,549 
6,811,422,099 


28,538,058 
5,130,492 
4,872,829 

35.285,635 
4,267,673 


489, 134. 128 

325,128,740 

266,567,323 

2,803,645,447 

504,162,352 

835,120,219 

8,576,701.991 

1,445,285,114 

6,190,746,550 

175,678,795 
1,085,473,048 
343,596,733 
862,318,070 
438,954,881 
584.148.999 
400,911,303 
852.409.449 
389,489,388 

1,172,232,313 
887,956,143 
622,773,504 
454,242,688 
495.301.597 

2,105,576,766 
455,147,422 


1,067,991 
565,330 
446,217 

4,983,900 
526, 112 

1,408,375 
10,296,977 

1,873,465 

7,369,682 

207,281 
1,544,367 
438,567 
946,109 
707,553 
376,062 
324,629 
471,029 
114,895 

1,069,030 
744,180 
500,000 
830,705 
411,858 

1,030,000 
287,056 


i,'!.;!,.;-^^  .«4 
:,!..:  '-I-  '26 

19 
:,  72 

23 

,i'".   -.-.I  ■■27 

t,;-7..^S-:i33 

l,:iu:.mij.^45 

j;i:.tKK)  :j06 

435.HI.L99 
,27&,0ft,j,  .14 

45.1f.  1.^'    109 


1^' 

1,14 
23 
18 
34 
18 
20 
76 
59 

2,53 


7,166,963 
4,491,850 
7,014,092 
2,775,917 
2,177,023 
1,328,429 
4,484,043 
2,675,364 

245,000 

1,108,617 
1,818,337 

78,730 
28,505 
395.227 
28,973 
61,172 
132. 194 
220,245 
38,411 
112,615 
307,031 
2,864,571 


1890. 


1880.   1890. 


$140,506,715 


Cents. 
17.9 


48,023,402 
8,767,166 
10,678,680 
62,823,563 
10.213,815 


16.3 
13.6 
12.6 
21.8 
18.7 


1,327,553 

»844,333 

711,072 

8,286,062 

^   884.966 

2,157,014 

17,543,880 

c  3, 340, 190 

12,928,422 

275,000 
1,910,663 

905,777 
1,604,509 
1,198.493 

714,900 

450,936 
1.190,354 

516,533 

2,140,678 
1,526,241 

890,000 
1,109.575 

817,110 
3,178,300 
1,016,776 


I"  '02.238 

■  i  45, 218 

)  I. '45,128 

;  19, 366 

:;>'ai,212 

J  !S7,310 

^  .S2.953 

,  .  ^34,262 

I '26, 949 

f.i»,630 

i  76,332 

I  '^72,967 

364,084 
225,000 

1,681.379 
85,000 
181,914 
394,685 
161,481 
169,020 
958,111 
805,979 

5, 187, 162 


20.9 
16.6 
14.8 
1&9 
13.2 
18.1 
16.3 
14.4 
14.9 

15.2 
18. 6 
19.9 
13.4 
20.2 
8.2 
10.1 
7.8 
9.6 

11.9 
10.6 
11.7 
23.5 
10.8 
12.6 
10.0 


22.1 
26.7 
21.9 
17.6 
19.1 
1&8 
26.1 
17.1 

20.8 

28.8 
23.9 

19.7 
5.3 
16.6 
5.9 
14.9 
11.6 
14.1 
13.2 
18.2 
19.9 
21.3 


CenU. 
21.7 


22.4 
17.1 
17.2 
24.9 
16.0 


27.1 
26.0 
26.8 
29.6 
17.6 
26.8 
20.5 
23.1 
20.9 

15.7 
17.6 
26.4 
18.6 

12!  2 
11.2 
14.0 
13.3 

18.3 
17.2 
14.3 
24.4 
16.5 
16.1 
22.3 


26.8 
25.0 
23.0 
25.5 
20.7 
24.7 
27.9 
22.7 
18.6 
2a2 
26.5 
27.6 

8.0 
13.3 
14.7 
3.7 
9.6 
11.3 
9.0 
8.1 
12.6 
13.7 
20.5 


a  From  United  States  census  reports.  b  Includes  debt  paid,  if  any.  ^         e  Amount  of  revenue. 
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Table  20. — Wealth  and  school  expenditure,  1900  and  1904, 


8tate  or  Territory. 


United  S totes. 


North  AtUntio  Dirioioii. 
South  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Divlaion. . . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont..*- 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  I  sland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryluid 

District  of  Columbia. 

Viiginia 

WestVliKinla 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Qeorria 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

liUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreigon 

CaliXomla 


True  valuation  of  real  ai 
personal  property,  o 


1900. 


1,517,306,775 


«07, 104,211,917 


32,306,482,253 
6,679,190.048 
8,207,174,377 

a3, 446, 949, 385 
7,  Sn,  510. 712 


682,133,741 
472,146,849 
329,916,806 
358,908,855 
710,564,856 
198,763,757 
505,330,137 
733,593,134 
315,140,116 

211,711,483 
317,372,958 
928,739,773 
102,300,696 
659.652,551 
681,962,120 
485,678,048 
936,000,450 
355,742,969 

365,130,718 
956,672,000 
774,682,478 
557,581,543 
815,158,003 
322,151,631 
604,218,211 
463,307,150 
348,272,643 

019,004,453 
606,493,004 
976.476,400 
654,281,523 
4(»,354,427 
513,620,826 
367,869,054 
244.532,987 
542,380,.'i66 
552,732,580 
626,203,203 


613,897,157 
281,432,079 
938,170,624 
266,285,425 
268,015,492 
412,656,095 
190,626,987 
276,374,806 
781,599.063 
632,879,729 
(,218,573,255 


1904. 


8214, 96f,  618 


38,301,608,078 
7,936,883,961 
10,052,467,528 
40,820,672,079 
9,992,581,271 


775,622,722 

516,809,204 

360,330,089 

4,966,578.913 

799,349,601 

1,414,635,063 

14,709,042,207 

3,235,619,973 

11,473,620,306 

230,260,976 

1,511,488.172 

1,040,383,173 

1,287,970,180 

840,000,149 

842,072,218 

585,853,222 

1,167,445,671 

431,409,200 

L  ..'7,486,230 

l,hi^223,979 

■nv^,  01 4, 261 

(i^N,249,022 

l.t'L;:,229,006 

:>,Stt.,322,003 

415,907,972 

i!t  ,013,700 

I  ',021,355 

5.946,909,466 
3,106,781,739 
8,816,556,191 
3,282,419,117 
2,838,678,239 
3,343,722,076 
4,048,516,076 
3,759,597,451 
735,802,909 
679,840,930 
2,009,563,633 
2,253,224,243 

746,311,213 
329,572,241 

1,207,542,107 
332,262,650 
306,302.305 
487,768,615 
220,734,507 
342,871,863 

1,051,671,432 
852,053,232 

4,115,491,106 


Expeaditure  for  pubUc 


paid). 


is  (excludingdebt 


1900. 


$273,216,227 


83,9)0,564 
12,921,797 
14,753,816 
86,165,827 
17,212,614 


1,712,795 
1,052,202 
1,074,222 

13,826,243 
1,548,675 
3,189,240 

33,421,491 
6,606,692 

21,476,995 

453,670 
2,803,082 
1,076,620 
1,989,238 
2,009,123 

950,317 

894,004 
1,960,016 

765,777 

3,037,906 
1,751,047 

923.464 

1,385,112 

d  1, 135, 125 

4,465.25.5 

1,369,810 

686,095 


35,211 

82,526 

57,145 

97,691 

93,370 

30,013 

96,522 

16,060 

I.   26,090 

I     05,623 

i    :03,222 

'     22,364 

923,310 

253,551 

2,793,648 

343,429 

299,730 

1,094,757 

224,622 

400,043 

2,375,753 

1,594,420 

6,909,351 


1904. 


105,332,839 
15,907,956 
19,870,733 

107,663,687 
24,441,012 


2,080,100 
1,376,899 
1,176,784 

16,436,668 
1,804,762 
3,795,260 

43,750,277 
8,838,515 

26,073,566 

« 453, 670 
2,755,288 
1,576,354 
2,137,365 
2,531,655 
2,075,566 
1,191,963 
2,240,247 
945,848 

2,662,863 
2,602.141 
1,252,247 
1,868,544 
1,551,232 
6,200.587 
1,729,879 
1,359,624 
643,616 

15,802,002 
9,363,450 

21,792,751 
9,158,014 
7,885,050 
8,073,323 

10,696.693 
9,878,198 
2,316,346 
2,239,135 
4,774.146 
5,684,579 

1,238,253 

f 253, 551 

3,984.967 

353,012 

438,828 

1,657,234 

257,501 

1,001,394 

4,053,468 

1,803,339 

9,401,465 


Expended  for 
public  schools 
on  each  $100  of 
true  valuation 

of  all  real 

and  personal 

property. 


1900.       1904 


Centi, 
24.3 


26.0 
19.4 
ft  18.8 
25.8 
21.8 


25.1 
22.3 
32.6 
31.7 
21.8 
26.6 
26.7 
24.2 
23.1 

21.4 
21.3 
11.6 
18.0 
30.5 
13.9 
18.8 
21.2 
21.5 

22.3 
18.3 
11.8 
24.7 
13.9 
19.2 
22.7 
14.8 


26.6 
31.4 
25.5 
27.5 
22.8 
22.4 
25.2 
24.1 
28.1 
20.0 
27.1 
23.9 

L5.0 
9.0 
29.8 
12.8 
11.4 
26.5 
11.8 
14.5 
30.4 
25.2 
21.5 


CerOt. 
25.5 


27.5 
20.0 
19.8 
26.4 
24.5 


26.8 
26.6 
32.6 
33.2 
22.6 
26.8 
29.8 
27.3 
22.7 


18.2 
15.1 
16.6 
30.1 
24.6 
20.3 
19.2 
21.9 

17.4 
23.6 
13.0 
27.1 
15.0 
21.9 
21.5 
21.4 
14.0 

26.6 
30.1 
24.7 
27.9 
27.8 
24.1 
26.4 
26.3 
31.5 
32.9 
23.8 
25.2 

16.6 


33.0 
10.6 
14.3 
34.0 
11.7 
29.1 
38.6 
21.2 
22.8 


o  From  T'nite4  States  census  reports. 
If  Excluding  Indian  Territorj'. 


p Expenditure  in  1900. 
«*  Expenditure  in  1899. 
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Permanent 

conunon 

aohool 

funds,State 
and  local.o 

Productive  school 
lands. 

Total 

value  of 

permanent 

rands  and 

productive 

landa. 

6 

' "" 

Unproductive  school 
lands. 

SUte  or  Territory. 

Acres  un- 
der lease. 

3 

Estimated 
value  of 
same. 

Acres  not 
under 
lease. 

Estimated 

value  of 

same. 

1 

» 

4 

« 

7 

United  States 

$192,077,288 

1 



North  Atlantic  Division. . 

22,190,766 
4.658,695 
50,985,625 
97.237.267 
17.004,935 

• 

!        - 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division.      .  . 

*:*:::::*:::i::::::::::::i::::::::::::i:::::::::::: 

North  Central  Division. 

1          1           1 

Western  Division.         .      ... 

1                     1 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

442,758 

80,470 

1.120,218 

4,880,111 

257.414 
2,022.502 
8,971,863 
4,436,430 

1 

1 

New  HamDshlre 

0  i                  0 

0  1                0 

1     .     . 

$S9,470                     0 
1,120,218                     0 

0 

Vermont 

0 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island    .             .  . 

1 

1 

Connecticut 

New  York 



0 

0 

8,971,863                    0 

0 

New  Jersey 

(') 

Pennsvlvania 



South  Atlantic  Division:          i 

Delaware  (180fr-97) '     '350,000 

Maryland 

0 

0 

c3SO,000                    0 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia  (1902-3) 

0 

1.783,828 

(11,000,000 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0                    0 
1,783,828                    0 

0 
0 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  (1903-4).. 
South  Carolina 

200,000 

0 

0 

266,666  1        566,666 

8500, OCO 

O^oiKia 

1,324,887 

2,315,627 
2,512,600 
2,135,813 
3,466,667 

(0 

1 

Florida  (190»-4) 

1     

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  (1901-2) 

Tennessee  (1903-4) 

Alabama  (1902-3) 

Mississippi  (1902-3) 

T/0!iiMAna. . ,    ,   . 

1 

1     .. 

i 

1 

' 

Texas , 

39.421.018 
1,134,500 

7.666,666  .116,666,666 

49,921,018  1    8,000,000 

8, 195. 444 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

2,055,000 

20,000,000 

Indian  Territory '  

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  (1901-2) 

4.003.677 
10  ^"  ?28 
17            78 

5           33 

3  13 
15           <78 

4  :>'■>   21 
13  ;.-.   88 

4  :i'i  ■■'23 

1 

Indiana 

I 

805 

35,4i3 

Illinois 

Michigan 

i 

j 

Wisconsin 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3,609,213 
15,978,478 

20.106 
1,000,000 

100.000 

Minnesota 

5,354,088 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  (1903-4) . . . 

1,197,899 

1,920.458 

85.000 

1.476.638 
2,400,000 
1,877.042 
1.152,000 

*  2, 166. 154 

705,925 

497 

450,000 

1,000.000 

1,  aw,  000 

1,912,156 
2,275,200 

21.661.540 

South  Dakota  (190J-4)..-. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana  (1902-3) 

4.1^!-.  ■<38 
5. -JJ.-.^J 
7  -.Vf  :30 

618,  n7 

17,968,484 

12,000,000 

260,000 

2,500,000 
4,800,000 
6,569,647 

22,064,422 
17,844,262 
7,803,330 

3,118,777 

<7,059,250 

2.000 

1,245,000 

1,500.000 

Wyoming        .... 

.529.000 

Colorado 

New  Mexico     

i 1.251,901 
0 

7,821,548 

6,092.546 

Arizona 

Utah  (1903-4) 

444. 418 

1,602,275 

»  1,241,968 

.1. 297.  44R 

72,000 

126,000 

670,418 

1,838,361 

2,757,541 

Nevada  (1903-4) 

Idaho 

Washington 

110.563 

888,651 

0 

1,105,636 

8,000,000 

0 

2,347.604 
11,297.448 
4,253,398 

e880.437 

1,362,000 

600,000 

e  8, 894, 370 

Oregon 4,253. 398 

California  (1903-4) 4.294.7.'j0 

1 

i 

a  Including  unpaid  principal  due  on  contracts  for  purchase  of  school  lands. 

b  Riparian  lands;  amount  not  determined. 

c  Approximately. 

d  Limited  to  $1,000,000  by  constitutional  amendment  of  1902. 

«llalf  the  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.  and  some  stock  of  the  Georgia  R.  R. 

/Oyster  lands;  amount  not  known. 

0  Included  in  column  6. 

*  Includes  lands  under  lease. 

<  Constitutional  minimum  price  $10  per  acre. 

i  In  1901-2. 

k  In  1902-3. 
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Diagram  1. — Number  of  pupils  mroUed  in  the  common  scliools  of  the  United  S'ates. 
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Diagram  2. — Per  cent  of  papulation  enrolled  in  common  schools. 
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Diagram  3. — Length  of9choolierm. 
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Diagram  4. — School  expenditure  j>er  capita  of  populcUion, 
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Diagram  h.— Number  of  Mcmulxiry  sttidetits  in  public  and  private  secondary  schools. 
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Diagram  6. — Per  cerU  of  population  enroUed  as  secondary  students  in  public  and  private 

secondary  schools. 
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DiAciRAM  7. — Nvmbrr  of  college  students. 
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Diagram  8. — Per  cent  of  the  total  populalion  enrolled  as  college  students. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
STATISTICS  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


LIST  OF  TABLES. 


Table  1.— Summary,  by  States,  etc.,  of  enrollment,  attendance,  supervlfling  ofOcers,  and  teachers  in 
cities  containing  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1904-6. 

Table  2.— Summary,  by  States,  etc.,  of  school  property  and  expenditures  in  cities  containing  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  1004-5. 

Table  3.— Various  items  relating  to  schools  in  cities  containing  over  8,000  inhabitants,  computed  from 
data  given  in  tables  1  and  2,  by  States,  1904-6. 

Table  4.— Summarised  statistics  of  schools  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  by  divisions,  etc.,  from 
1800-01  to  1904-6,  inclusive. 

Table  6.— Comparative  statistics  of  cities  containing  over  8,000  inhabitants,  summarized  by  divisions, 
etc.,  1904-6. 

Table  6.— Statistics  of  population,  school  enrollment,  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhab- 
itants, 1904-6. 

Table  7.— Statistics  of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc.,  in  public  schools  of  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  1904-6. 

Table  8.— Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1904-6. 

Table  9.— Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1904-6. 

Table  10.— Summary  of  statistics  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over,  1904-6. 

Table  11.— Statistics  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over,  1904-6. 

Table  12.— Summary,  by  States,  etc.,  of  enrollment,  attendance,  supervising  officers,  and  teachers 
in  cities  and  villages  containing  from  4,000  to  8,000  inhabitants,  1904-6. 

Table  13.— Summary,  by  States,  etc.,  of  school  property  and  expenditures  in  cities  and  villages  con- 
taining from  4,000  to  8,000  inhabitants,  1904-6. 

Table  14.— School  statistics  of  cities  and  villages  containing  between  4,000  and  8,000  inhabitants,  1904-6. 

Table  16.— Summary  of  statistics  of  public  kindergartens  reported  in  cities  of  4,000  population  and 
over,  1904-6. 

Table  16.— Public  kindergartens  in  cities  of  over  4,000  inhabitants,  1904-6. 


The  table  below  summarizes  the  statistics  of  cities  of  8,000  population  and  upward 
for  the  year  1904-5.  Substantial  increases  over  the  preceding  year  are  shown  in  all 
the  items  named.  Some  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  six  cities  from 
the  list  of  towns  and  villages  to  the  list  of  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over. 

The  proportion  of  women  teachers  to  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  namely,  about  92  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
the  whole  number  of  teachers  is  greater  by  nearly  1  per  cent  than  in  1904.  This 
increase  being  proportionately  greater  than  the  increase  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance,  indicates  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  This, 
however,  is  in  line  with  the  trend  for  many  years. 

The  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  teaching  and  supervision  is  substantially 
greater  than  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  teachers  and  supervising 
officers.  The  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  this  fact  is  that  the  pay  of  teachers  has 
been  increased  during  the  year.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  figures  in  the 
succeeding  tables. 
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Summary  of  staHttiea  of  cities  containing  over  8,000  inhahUanUt  showing  increase  from 

previous  year. 
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Increase, 
percent. 


Number  of  dty  school  systems 

Enrollment . .- 

Aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance 

Average  daily  attendance. 

Average  length  of  the  school  term  in  days. . . 
Enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools 

Male  supervising  offloere 

Female  supervising  oflBoera 

Whole  number  of  supervising  officera 

Number  of  male  teachera 

Number  of  female  teachere 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

N  umber  of  buildings 

Number  of  seats 

Value  of  school  property 

Expenditure  for  tuition 

Total  expenditure 


588 

4,374,463 

630,662.688 

3,354.806 

187.9 

1,006,652 

2.799 

2,820 

6,619 

7,289 

80,335 

96,624 

10,060 

4,161,988 

$410,326,526 

$74,332,482 

$129,836,203 


1.02 
3.02 
3.38 
2.07 
1.00 
.56 
.42 
3.04 
1.96 
6.50 
3.46 
3.09 
1.10 
3.91 
3.64 
5.87 
7.37 


EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Tables  10  and  11  are  devoted  to  evening  schools.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  cities 
reporting  schools  of  this  class  are  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  A  decline  of 
33  in  the  number  of  schools  reported  for  1905  is  noted  in  the  following  table.  This 
decline  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Scranton,  Pa. ,  which  reported  60  schools  for  1904,  did  not 
maintain  evening  schools  during  the  school  year  1904-5.  The  enrollment  in  that  city 
for  1904  was  2,304  and  the  withdrawal  of  this  large  number  from  the  statistics  for  the 
present  year  makes  the  rate  of  increase  smaller  than  usual. 

Summary  of  evening  schools  for  1904^5 ,  showing  increase  from  previous  year. 


Number  of  cities  reporting  evening  schools 

Number  of  schools 

Number  of  teachera 

Number  of  nupils 

Average  dafly  attendance 

Ratio  of  average  attendance  to  enrollment. 


1903-4. 


178 

955 

6,310 

270,692 

106,983 

40.4 


1904^. 


180 

922 

6,572 

292,319 

107,376 

36.7 


Increase. 


2 

0  33 

262 

21,627 

392 


Increase, 
percent. 

1.12 
0  3.57 
4.16 
7.98 
0.04 


a  Decrease. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


In  Table  15  are  summarized  the  statistics  of  public  kindexgartens  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages. About  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  city  and  village  systems  report 
schools  of  this  class.  The  increase  in  the  enrollment,  although  less  than  for  the  year 
1904,  is,  nevertheless,  about  double  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  entire  enrollment  in 
all  grades  in  the  public  schools  reported  the  present  year.  The  enrollment  in  kinder, 
gartens  constitutes  about  4  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  in  city  and  village  public 
schools. 

Summary  of  public  kindergartens  for  1904-S,  showing  increase  from  previous  year. 


Number  of  cities  and  villages  reporting 

Number  of  scbools 

Nam  ber  of  pupils 

Number  of  teachera 
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SCHOOLS  IK  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND   VILLAGES   OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 

The  transfer  of  six  cities  from  the  list  of  towns  and  villages  to  that  of  cities  of  8,000 
inhabitants  and  over  has  served  to  make  the  rate  of  increase  in  many  of  the  items 
named  in  the  following  table  appear  smaller  than  usual.  The  ratios  of  increase  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  year  1904  appear  still  smaller  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  35 
additions  were  made  to  this  list  that  year.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  satisfactory  data  no 
additions  were  made  to  this  table  during  the  present  year. 

Taking  into  account  the  deductions  named  above,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  various 
items  in  the  following  table  compares  very  evenly  with  that  of  the  corresponding  items 
in  the  first  table.  The  amount  paid  for  supervision  and  teaching  is  also  shown  by  the 
following  table  to  have  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  has  the  number  of  officers  and 
teachers. 

Summary  of  statistics  of  cities  and  villages  containing  from  AfiOO  to  SflOO  inhabitants  ^ 
shorving  increase  from  previous  year. 


Number  of  city  and  village  school  systems. . 

En  roUment 

Aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance 

Average  dally  attendance 

Average  length  of  the  school  term  in  days. . . 
Enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools 

Whole  number  of  supervising  officers 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Number  of  buildings 

Number  of  seats. 

Value  of  school  property 

Expenditure  for  tuition 

Total  expenditure 


ig03-4. 


704,201 

06,043,867 

535,810 

1*^1 

06,123 

1,180 

1,781 

14,522 

16,303 

3,123 

no,  663 

S4S,363,617 

18,616,070 

113,065,815 


1004-5. 

Increase. 

618 

•  6 

707,206 

3,004 

07,468,177 

1,524,310 

*«4» 

8.m 

06,560 

0573 

1.213 

23 

i.-m 

12 

14,735 

213 

16,528 

225 

3,122 

al 

714,175 

a5,488 

$40,000,848 

$48,368,617 

$8,786,570 

$170,500 

$13,500,101 

$524,286 

Increase, 
percent. 


•  a07 
.42 
L58 
L52 

(*) 
a. 50 
L04 
.67 
L46 
L38 

(*) 
a.  76 
a36 
1.07 
4.01 


«  Decrease. 


»  Negligible. 
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Table    2. — Summary,  by  States j  etc.,  of  school  property  and  expenditures  in  cities 
containing  over  8,000  inhabitants,  1904-5. 


Cities  of— 


Number 

of 

school 

bolldings. 


Number 

of  seats 

or  sittings 

for  study. 


Value  of  aU 
public  prop- 
ert/  used  for 
scnool  pur- 
poses. 


Expendi- 
ture for 
supervision 
and  teach- 
ing. 


Expendi- 
ture for 
all  purposes 
Hoans  and 
bonds  ex- 
cepted). 


United  States  a.... 

North  Atlantic  DiTislon. 
South  Atlantic  Diyision. 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUlnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Utah 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


10,179 


4,318,319 


1434,859,805 


878,328,420  ,  $139,417,318 


4,930 
707 
005 

3,206 
731 


187 
126 
35 

1,445 
263 
320 

1,142 
351 

1,061 

29 
167 
149 
88 
46 
50 
22 
107 
49 

125 
76 
41 
18 
83 

199 
49 
14 

565 
303 
731 
370 
292 
182 
234 
296 
10 
10 
81 
132 

46 

5 

120 

5 

42 

6 

127 

36 

344 


2,150,507 
280,530 
236,138 

1,369,187 
281,957 


25,335 

21,362 

7,800 

388,087 

58,313 

99,538 

860,953 

196,861 

492,255 

11,060 
86,855 
45,173 
37.513 
15,741 
18.065 
13.832 
38,356 
13,915 

52.755 
34,829 
15,749 

8,930 
36,740 
67,054 
13,446 

6,635 

223,273 

111,163 

361.033 

139,856 

119,609 

93,932 

76.642 

152,193 

4.200 

2,531 

35,011 

49,747 

15,010 
1,340 

49,995 
1,400 

18,826 
2.600 

47,007 

17.645 
128.134 


224,117,068 
16,611,349 
14,294,791 

138,367,316 
31,469,261 


2,120,054 

2,437,968 

648,600 

59,584,966 

5,296,887 

11,247,257 

106,133,716 

14,867,797 

22,779,823 

931,985 
3,479,998 
6,062,233 
1,695,000 
1,443,611 

805,000 

412,681 
1,598,900 

181,941 

2,872,000 

1,945,163 

848,000 

532,500 

2,350,000 

4,259,912 

937,216 

550,000 

26,779.838 

10,265,881 

41,923,703 

12.399,509 

9,651,392 

8. 176, 198 

7,430,435 

14,271,937 

375,000 

325,000 

3,358,698 

3,409,725 

1,695,175 
139,517 

5,432,302 
113,696 

1,568,949 
175,000 

5,212.035 

1,475,798 
15,656,789 


41,640,861 
3,933,805 
3,107,719 

23,945,316 
5,701,219 


353,833. 

328,241 

94,981 

7,692,723 

945,746 

1,542,871 

20,582,879 

3,267,961 

6,831,176 

150,440 
1,155,875 
1,101,552 
405,935 
188,033 
172,636 
107,740 
609,601 
141,993 

796,181 
444,817 
201,589 

89,044 
473,900 
917,919 
114,269 

70,000 

4,W7.K80 
1,K}5,730 

7,072,  731 
3.?IO,i*97 
\ 


,79 

,197 


ii^.-.29 

37,J>36 

572,050 

550,587 

323,103 

25,764 

1,058,243 

20,070 

302,436 

41,676 

853,112 

246,122 

2,830,693 


77,431,281 
6,647,287 
4,396,227 

42,381.322 
9,656,201 


509,676 

611,862 

162,609 

13,982,598 

1,705,877 

2,553,256 

39,155,340 

5,859,710 

12,895,453 

237,299 
1,520,491 
1,676,250 
550,610 
362,097 
221.224 
144,016 
650,407 
184,884 

1,097,018 
616,987 
282,461 
101,737 
585,093 

1,286,530 
259,901 
166,500 

7,683,364 

3,524,506 

12,921,955 

3,618,366 

2,767,792 

2,469,910 

1,970,966 

4,885,201 

164,403 

63.485 

1,282,099 

1,029,186 

571,751 

37,878 

1,824,213 

26,455 

570,712 

80,940 

1,955,182 

472,851 

4,116,219 


a  Including  estimates  for  statistics  of  cities  not  reported  fully. 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants^ 

1904-5. 


City. 


From 
State  ap- 
];K>^tloD- 
ment  or 

taxes. 


From  city 
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ationa  or 


From 

county 

and  other 


From 
all  other 
Bouroee. 


Total. 


Amount 
arall- 
able  for 
uee  dur- 
ing the 
year.* 


29 


37 


Anniston* 

Birmingham. 

Hantsville 

Mobile 

Montgomery . 
Selma 


Tucson. 


Fort  Smith.. 
Hot  Springs . 
little  Rock*. 
Pine  Bluff.... 


CALIFOBNIA. 


Alameda 

Berkeley 

Eureka. 

Fresno 

IjO%  Angeles 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. . 

San  Jose 

Stockton 

VaUejo 


Colorado  Springs . . . 

Cripple  Crsek 

Denver. 

Leadville. 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1.. 

District  No.  20. 


CONNECTICUT. 
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18, £06 
4,400 


16,700 

37,600 

6,450 


S18,114 


S13,660 


16,032 
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46,174 
0,760 


Ansonla. 

Bridgeport 

Bristol. 

Danbury 

Hartford. 

Manchester: 

Town  schools 

Ninth  district 

Meriden 

Middletown 

Naugatuck  « 

New  Britain 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Norwalk 

Norwich: 

Central  district 

West  Chelsea  district 

Stamford 

Torrington 

Vernon  g 

Walling^ord  (Central  district) . 

Waterbury. 

Willimanuc  * 
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4,286 


47,066 

67,688 

21,994 
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349,726 

168,381 

38,242 

6  40,134 
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33,674 

6  987,011 

50,646 

33,763 

17,014 


86,917 
26,162 
56,161 
28,765 

27,720 

30;  116 
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40,797 

2,906 
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61,373 
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114,611 

33,664 
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62,667 

960 
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9,295 
11,020 

3,582 
2,667 
10,861 
11,122 


66,7e0 
65,790 

25,970 
5,726 
96,000 
33,806 


d  13, 106 
<18,060 


36,060 
5,238 


304,210 

i  27, 176 


1,137 
875 


545 
960 
179 


7,3 


3,990 


1,864 
1,305 

2,774 

269 

14,583 


1,113 


613,600 

87,669 

9,860 

103,587 
62,474 
20,760 


27, 3n 


90,686 
41,000 
83,230 
89,906 


113,386 
136,648 

66,830 
110, 142 
934,553 
424,923 
103,941 

57,40& 
203,094 
104,566 
1,868,862 
129,831 

99,496 

34,978 


187,572 

206,336 

1,123,356 

66,361 

172,778 
164,416 


60,778 

296,421 

48,134 

72,241 

463,168 

16,251 
30,367 
99,846 
42,730 
41,063 
112,643 
426,700 
66,919 
78,115 

45,432 

16,602 

121,444 

44,988 


613,500 
101,310 
9,S60 
103.687 
62,474 
20,760 


28,264 


90,686 
81,000 
90,517 
43,568 


126,246 

299,882 

68,299 

136,996 

1,068,118 

1,393,233 

219,284 

70,744 

222,047 

110,282 

1,436,236 

133, 191 

105,626 

40,646 


203,821 

237,536 

1,279,404 

93,974 

177,873 
164,787 


123,461 
296,421 
53,084 
74,304 
633,036 

15,251 
30,367 
113,466 
83,935 
44,863 
112,643 
469,961 
66,990 
82,283 

46,096 

17,472 

121,444 

44,968 


340,403 
32,413 


•  Statistics  of  1903-4. 

a  Includes  throughout  table  balances  brought  forward, 

receipts,  loans,  etc. 
ft  From  State  and  county, 
e  Included  in  column  2. 
d  From  district  taxes. 


340,725 
36,000 


<  Statistics  for  Union  Center  district. 

/  Includes  State  appropriation. 

t  Includes  city  of  Rockvlile. 

*  Included  In  town  of  Windham. 

i  Includes  receipts  from  "Ail  other  sources.' 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8fi00  inhabitants ^ 
1904-5.— Continned . 


67 


90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 
101 


City. 


DELAWARK. 

Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville  a' 
Key  West.... 
Pensacolaft*. 
Tampa 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Brunswick*. 

Columbus 

Macon' 

Savannah'.. 


Boise. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton 

Aurora: 

East  Side 

West  Side 

BeUeville 

Bloomington 

Cairo 

Champaign 

Chicacro 

Danville 

Decatur 

Dixon: 

City  proper 

North  Dixon 

East  St.  Louis 

Elgin 

Evans  ton: 

District  No.  74  (North  Ev- 
ans ton)* 

District  No.  75 

District  No.  76  (South  Ev- 

anston) 

Freeport 

Galesburff 

Jacksonville 

Jollot 

Kankakee 

Kewanee  * 

Lasalle 

Lincoln 

Hattoon 

Mollne 

Monmouth 

Ottawa 

Pekln 

Peoria 

Qulncy 

Rockf  o  rd 

Rock  Island 


From 
State  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxes. 


$36,163 


838,129 


8,531 
1,799 
7,745 
6,760 


6,458 
49,038 
30,000 
10,240 
11,574 
40,467 
43,794 


32,721 


3,181 

3,452 
982 
2,799 
4,547 
1,744 


338,551 

*"5,"229 

747 

193 

0  3,989 


1,170 
2,005 
3,064 
2,120 


3,320 
1,676 
2,223 
1,840 
2,716 
3,194 


1,890 
1,572 
10,750 
7,700 
4,975 
2,694 


From  city 
appropri- 
ations or 
taxes. 


From 

county 

and  other 

taxes. 


9199,479 


8,129 


e  34, 419 
c28,000 


16,400 
188,958 


9,500 

39,931 

e50,000 


72,183 

49,502 
66,292 


115,919 
42,790 

/23,763 
8,848,106 

/  73, 429 
84,514 


214,305 


/ 114, 303 

46,438 

/50,563 

77,000 


123,009 
49,632 


21,935 
31,665 
24,179 
99,720 


249,354 
76,541 

130,942 
67,633 


1677 


From 
all  other 
aouroes. 


t2,984 


83,044 
7,157 


e55,000 
2,000 


e  101,000 


6,750 


e27,284 
55,295 


33 
'V3,'468 


25,911 
c  11,962 


67,528 


47,190 
4,184 


46,076 
38,147 


16,986 


1,027 
1,200 


846 


6,742 
600 
2,391 
3,677 
2,768 


858 
12,357 

374 
3,703 


561,451 

2,033 

815 

344 

252 

5,639 


1,679 


2,832 

2,615 

784 

382 

1,303 

1,247 

110 

112 

970 

1,900 


180 

223 

4,381 

16,482 

3,518 

1,925 


Total. 


8239,303 


1,676,258 


91,575 

9,348 

43,191 

35,960 


23,704 
237,996 
91,742 
22.340 
5?, 896 
94,144 
147,562 


104,904 


50,433 

70,602 
40,623 
58,468 
124,160 
44,567 
23,763 
9,748,108 
78,870 
90,558 

27,002 

12,397 

223,933 

113,210 


10,676 
115,962 

47.706 
55,400 
82,679 
70,432 
123,391 
54,554 
50,113 
28,452 
33,626 
37,264 
104,823 
45,000 
48,155 
39,942 
264,494 
117,709 
139,435 
72,152 


Amount 
avail- 
able for 
usedui^ 
Ing  the 
year. 


$252,851 


1,670,258 


99,541 
11,830 
66,523 
35,960 


21,008 
237,996 
91,742 
31,100 
53,896 
94,144 
147,562 


108,906 


59,433 

70,602 
40,623 
78,392 
273,229 
50,052 
90,564 
12,404,199 
111,688 
127,115 

29,535 

16,610 

456,423 

216, 160 


12,756 
121,750 

50,020 
78,972 
238,048 
70,432 
129,063 
66.436 
54,656 
29,769 
33,819 
56,764 
194,723 
45,000 
120,046 
55,466 
380,108 
128,044 
297,134 
125,000 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 

a  Statistics  of  Duval  County. 

t>  Statistics  of  Escambia  County. 

f  From  city  and  county. 

d  Statistics  of  Bibb  County. 


e  Statistics  of  Chatham  Cotmty. 
/  From  school  district. 
0  From  State  and  county. 
*  From  biennial  school  report  of  Cook  Ck>unty, 
for  1903  and  1901. 
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Table  8. 


-Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants j 
J  904-5— Continued . 


102 
103 
104 


105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 


131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 

137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 

150 
151 


152 
153 
154 
1.55 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 


City. 


ILLINOIS— con  tlnued . 

Springfield 

Streator 

Waukegan 


Alexandria 

Anderson* 

Brazil 

Columbus 

Ellchart 

Elwood 

Evansville 

Fort  Wayne... 
Hammond  *  . . . 

Huntington 

IndiamapoUs.. 
Jefferson  ville.. 

Kokomo 

Lafayette 

Logansport 

Marion 

Michigan  City. 

Munde 

New  Alljany... 

Peru 

Richmond 

South  Bend... 
Terrc  Haute . . 

Vincennee 

Wabash 

Washington... 


a^^I2T,^_iFromcity  I    From    I    -^„ 


portion- 
men  t  or 
taxes. 


16,726 
3,145 
1,566 


19,917 
17,829 
8,270 
14,202 


62,469 
13,857 


189,062 
10,499 
12,683 
17,612 


27,379 
19,847 
18,727 
20,771 


14,931 
59,791 
64,203 
12,103 
9,077 


Boone 

Burlington 

Cedar  Rapids 

Clinton. 

Council  Bluffs.... 

Davenport 

Des  Moines: 
Capital  Park. 

East  Side 

West  Side.... 

Dubuque 

Fort  Dodge 

Fort  Madison — 

Iowa  City 

Keolnik 

Marshall  town — 

Muscatine 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Sioux  City 

Waterloo: 

East  Side 

West  Side. . . . 


Atchison 

Emporia 

Fort  Scott 

Galena 

Hutchinson... 

lola 

Kansas  City.. 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth. 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Topeka 

Wichita 


3,352 
6,966 
9,421 
6,461 
8,566 
15,164 

500 
7,243 
17,918 
13,182 
3,904 
2,783 


3,802 


6,312 
3,787 
5,025 
12,437 

4,234 


3,474 
2,539 
7,789 
2,336 
2,296 
3,192 
14,393 
3,197 
5,430 
1,565 
5,000 
9,511 
7,683 


auons  or   and  other 


taxes. 


taxes. 


$178,373 
44,092 
33,450 


87,478 


36,840 
56,827 


98,517 
13,834 


816,088 
16,437 
15,597 
63,640 


21,027 
44,483 


79.941 

128,797 

4,592 

9,1(H 

35,104 


96,965 
141,240 


564 
87,444 
271,890 


« 47, 219 


60,711 
'86,*i75' 


38,483 
22,442 


36,178 
40,307 


&  30, 641 

l»  43,363 

28,273 

34,000 

182,736 

600 


12,069 

173 

11,419 


S13,581 


.1 


38,624 


14,563 

1,627 

624 

6,157 


73,985 
11,827 
41,594 
56,038 


500 

161,756 

23,580 

487 


41,745 


66,958 
142,168 
179,079 

19,925 


99,400 
"it; 800" 


43,302 


48,974 

6,732 

200,097 

49,910 
33,621 


32,973 


6,316 
1,838 
1,141 
1,096 


18,338 
1,775 


21,183 
2,007 
35,403 


4,460 
913 


9,122 


2,080 
2,359 
10,625 
5,663 
2,317 


6,027 
391 
922 


13,809 

190 
1,354 


317 
676 
246 


873 
'2,' 746" 


16,209 


15,341 

31 
69 


1,507 
881 

1,725 

21 

414 


209,281 


340  |. 
'91  ,'674' I 


2,475 
6,830 
2,892 


total. 


Amount 
avail- 
able for 
use  dur- 
ing the 
year. 


S187,168 
47,410 
46,435 


30,146 
113,711 
33,248 
46,251 
72,126 
43,272 
272,745 
179,324 
68,090 
53,535 
1,040,806 
30,570 
64,397 
88,192 
47,000 
106,764 
53,614 
104,804 
86,931 


96,952 
191,447 
231,176 
50,450 
46,985 


45,097 
109,978 
151,052 

74,341 
150,734 
208,052 

21,179 
96,041 
289,806 
112,899 
51,799 
20,829 


47,977 


58,768 
52,761 
91,932 
227,876 

54,175 
33,690 


37,954 
41,906 
31,956 
18,566 
28,8'<8 
43,499 
226,149 
40,668 
51,685 
30,178 
39.000 
228,350 
101,655 


*  Statistics  0/ 1903-4. 


a  From  district  taxes. 


36,103 
1,698 

f>  From  city  and  county. 


S187,168 
65,104 
73,618 


46,060 
147,744 
54,780 
163,489 
79,727 
44,168 
250,902 
381,820 
07,072 
67,013 
1,320,211 
62,173 
86,579 
140,318 
66,000 
141,915 
111,920 
181,135 
174,469 


134,287 
382,456 
313,253 
109,987 
54,767 


50,501 
114,203 
163,800 

91,067 
163,331 
362,311 

25,013 
129,767 
305,163 
113,124 
62,308 
20,937 


50,474 


58,768 
54,431 
92,042 
227,875 

87,272 
37,026 


52, 117 
44,511 
31,956 
22,091 
47,617 
49.649 
269,662 
40,668 
84,802 
38,587 
69.000 
376,003 
106,243 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  receipts  of  puhlic  schools  of  cities  of  over  8^000  inhabitants^ 

1904-5 — Continued . 


City. 

From 
State  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxes. 

From  city 
appropri- 
ations or 
taxes. 

From 

county 

and  other 

From 
aU  other 
sources. 

Total. 

Amount 
avail- 
able for 
useduiv 
ingthe 
year. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

165 

KENTUCKY. 

Bowling  Orwm 

•7,936 

55,472 

6,569 

9,286 

81,148 

185,614 

$10,476 
67,819 
10,548 
20,761 
46,569 

439,236 

$70 
1,446 

624 
2,134 
1,162 
12,150 

$18,481 
124,786 
17,741 
82,181 
78,879 
636;  900 

$21,275 

166 

Covinfibn . . 

149,492 

167 

Frankfort 

26,601 

168 

Henderson 

39,381 

169 

Lexintrton  * 

102,620 

170 

Louisville 

Tn;4H 

171 
172 
173 

Newport.. 

Owensboro 

13,249 
15,428 

26,982 
30,170 

7,500 

422,281 

4,000 

34,500 
9,346 
64,000 
25,200 
15,500 
81,000 
186,996 
21,500 
14,500 

"  88,' 747' 

41,720 
46,060 

13,070 
566,042 
37,750 

45,491 
26,650 
80,709 
34,949 
33,111 
53,741 
178,839 
27,516 
22,780 

17,253 
1,430,213 
25,091 
17,884 
30,447 

41,773 

27,000 

51,499 

68,383 

107,954 

5,738,235 

167,070 

358,090 

530,639 

163,547 

66,190 

48,000 

32,656 

192,733 

366,238 

129,049 

51,348 

47,802 

106,874 

42,254 

148,678 

191,952 

56,962 

216,146 

54,808 

371,690 

256,160 

175,237 

61,855 

Paduoah* 

50,895 

174 
175 
176 

177 

LOUUIAMA. 

Baton  Rougeo 

$5,570 
*33;756* 

""8,664' 

13,070 

New  Orleans 

105,014 

599,127 

Shrevq>ort. 

37,750 

MAINS. 

Auburn 

10,466 
8,640 
16,195 
9,132 
15,411 
22,152 
41,848 
5,796 
8,265 

525 

45,491 

178 

Aug^ta  b 

26,650 

179 

Bangor 

574 

617 

2,200 

580 

80,769 

180 

Bath* 

Biddeford 

I^ewiston. 

34,949 

181 

33,111 

182 

53,741 

183 

Portland  6 . .                 

178,839 

184 

Rockland 

221 
15 

27,611 

185 

Watervine 

29,311 

186 

MABTLAND. 

Annapolis  « , . . 

17,253 

187 

Baltimore. 

53,605 

1,376,608 

1,448,743 

188 

riimberiand  e 

25,091 

189 

Frederick  c 

1 

17,884 

190 

Hagerstown  « 

1 

30,447 

191 

MASSACHTTSKTTa. 

Adams 

41,773 
26,800 
50,468 

41,773 

192 
193 
194 
195 
196 

Ameebury 

Arlington  ♦. 



200 

1,031 

2,266 

30,503 

27,000 

85,349 

Attleboro 

Beverly 

Boston. 

66.117 
77,000 

60,200 

451 

138,954 

5,738,235 

109,352 

197 

Brockton 

B  rookline 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Chiconee 





v.'.'.'.y.v.'. 

165,000 
358,090 
522,661 
163,223 
66,190 

2,070 

198 

358,298 

199 

7,978 
324 

685,016 

200 

163,551 

201 

66,190 

202  ,  Clinton 

48,000 
31,222 
189,192 
366,238 
128,493 
49,600 
47,301 
105,294 



48,000 

203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 

Danvers 

Everett 

556 

878 
3,541 

34.884 
271,254 

Fall  River 

366,238 

Fitchburg 

556 
538 
501 
1,680 
979 
836 
218 
262 

129,049 

Framlngham 

Gardner 



t 

;;;;;;;;;; 
;;;;;;;;;; 

1,210 

51,348 
47,897 

209  1  Gloucester 

106,874 

210     Greenfield 

41,275 
147,842 

45,634 

211     Haverhill 



148,678 

212  Holyolce 

213  Hvde  Park 

189,802 
56,700 
216,146 
54,000 
369,451 
210,000 
173,400 

1,932 

191,952 
57,269 

214     Lawrence 

216,146 

215     Leominster  d 

808 

2,239 

46,160 

1,837 

54,854 

216  1  Lowell 

371,690 

217  I  Lynn 

256,160 

218  :  Maiden 

176,674 

*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 
o  For  white  schools  only. 
b  From  State  school  report,  1905. 

«Thecitv  isa  part  of  the  county  system  and  has  no  special  appropriation.    The' statistics  given 
represent  the  expenditures, 
a  From  annual  report  of  the  school  committee,  1905. 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  ivhabitemls, 

1904-5 — Continued. 


219 
220 
221 


224 
226 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 


240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 


248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 


270 
271 

272 
273 
274 
276 
276 


277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 


City. 


MASSACHUSBTTS-OOntiniied. 

Marlboro 

Medlord 

llelroee 

MUford 

Natlok 

New  Bedford 

Newburyport 

Newton 

North  Adanu 

Northampton 

Peabody 

Plttafleld 

Plymouth 

Quincy 

Revere 

Salem 

Somerville 

Southbridge 

Springfield 

Tatmton 

Wakefield 

Waltham 

Ware 

Watertown 

Webster 

Weatfleld 

Weymouth 

WoDum 

Worcester 


Adrian 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Bayaty 

Calumet  school  district. 

Detroit 

Escanaba 

FUnt 

Grand  Rapids 

Holland 

Iron  Mountain 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Muskegon 

Owosso 

Pontiao 

Port  Huron 

Saginaw: 

East  Side 

West  Side 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Traverse  City 

West  Bayaty  a 


MINNXSOTA. 

Brainerd 

Duluth 

Faribault 

Manlcato 

Minneapolis 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

Stillwater 

Winona 


From 
State  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxes. 


18,000 


10,876 
16,300 
38,102 
24,429 
277,045 
10,296 
10,037 
86,311 
7,971 
10,014 
8,466 


18,055 
21,482 
10,912 
14,921 
10,967 
13,356 
22,743 
7,836 
7,688 
28,768 

26,257 
17,768 
12,849 
9,800 
10,746 


7,856 
40,408 
4,659 
5,057 

169,103 
1,325 

110,990 
8,486 
9,560 


Fromdty 
appropri- 
anons  or 


From 

ootmty 

and  other 


166,800 

110,126 
86,020 
38,000 
41,600 

840,521 
39,709 

229,681 
94,094 
74,028 
45,200 
97,217 
75,442 

111,000 
67,600 

132,530 

367,816 
27,626 

302,640 

126,489 
69,186 

127,462 
33,000 
47,000 
19,700 
68,626 
62,500 
64,830 

625,475 


25,000 


56,287 
119,280 
51,266 
106, 7dl 
781,049 
40,933 
10,023 
290,340 
22,000 
55,791 
49,106 


65,276 
101,175 
57,700 
87,281 
40,633 
31,126 
68,637 
26,967 
34,800 
36,700 

104,432 
55,162 
42,601 
25,000 
24,640 


41,462 


2,283 
25,016 
992,962 
8,886 
473,886 
37,570 
57,297 


3,881 
7,390 

a  Schools  of  West  Bay  City  were  consolidated  with  those  of  Bay  aty  in  April,  1905. 


From 
all  other 
sources. 


t243 
149 


t030  ' 


1,009 
4,622 
2,638 
3,461 


*  "i,'642' 

2,166 
702 

ii7 

286 

1,140 

1,804 

1,763 

32 
493 


288 
711 


8,913 
47,159 


4,839 


861 

2,618 

231 


8,648 
6,073 


6,371 
112 


227 


2,364 
356,961 
23,927 


22,928 


7,249 
3,318 
1,812 

"245 

26 

968 

7,937 


660 
4,491 


12,000 


47,068 

1,404 

3,827 

4,484 

138,156 

416 

22,500 

106,541 

384 

227 

26,220 


3,062 
3,446 
16,533 
1,097 
2,318 

665 
3,078 
1,801 
1,686 

786 

11,351 
897 


730 
171 


2,751 
4,432 
228 
103 
28,100 
120 
200 
43 
2,661 


TotaL 


160,043 

110,276 
85,020 
88,286 
42,609 

346,143 
42,407 

233,142 
96,024 
76,794 
46,944 
97,217 
76,659 

111,286 
68,640 

136,187 

357,816 
27,625 

399,780 

129,807 
60,997 

127,484 
38,738 
47,026 
20,668 
66,562 
52,500 
65,490 

629,966 


46,000 


112,968 

137,794 
88,195 

135,644 

1,196,250 

60,558 

89,719 

483,192 
30,355 
70,871 
83,792 


87,264 
128,721 
86,376 
53,299 
53,318 
53,694 
100,131 
36,603 
49,445 
61,366 

142,040 
74,054 
55,450 
35,530 
35,557 


54,433 
400,801 
31,097 
31,076 
1,180,166 
38,250 
586,015 
49,980 
76,917 


Amount 
avail- 
able for 
use  dur- 
ing the 
year. 


866,048 

110,275 
85,020 
38,285 
42,509 

348,133 
42,407 

233,142 
95,024 
76,794 
46,944 

142,217 
75,559 

111,286 
68,829 

136,187 

357,816 
28,177 

399,780 

129,807 
61.085 

131,371 
34,372 
47,031 
26,813 
67,880 
61,836 
82,996 

656,838 


45,000 


112,988 
164,266 
100,865 
184,789 
1,438,474 
74,757 
93,138 
579,980 
37,726 
85,399 
103,718 


109,854 
271,450 
120,334 
57,242 
58,856 
71,760 
121,603 
37,063 
82,196 
68,678 

179,663 
90,461 
69,950 
30,530 
70,757 


67,507 

521,311 

38,077 

44,930 

1,231,325 

33,725 

916,234 

71,272 

76,917 


CITY   SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8^000  inhabitants^ 

1904-S — Continued. 


286 

287 
288 


290 
291 
202 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 


302 
303 
304 
305 


306 
307 
308 
309 
310 


311 

312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 


321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 


330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 


340 
341 
342 


City. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Jackson 

Meridian... 

Natchez 

Vlcksburg* 


Carthage 

Hannibal 

Jefiferson  City  a  . 

Joplin 

Kansas  City 

Moberiy  « 

St-Charieea 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

Sedalia. 


Springfield 
Webb  City 


Anaconda. . . 

Butte 

Groat  Falls. 
Helena 


NEBRASKA. 


Beatrice 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

South  Omaha. 


NEW  HAMPSmSI. 


Berlin 

Concord: 

Union  district 

Fenacook  district  No.  20. . 

Dover , 

Keene  (Union  district) 

Laconia , 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Portsmouth 

Rochester 


NEW  JXB8ST. 


Atlantic  aty.... 

Bayonne 

Bloomfleld 

Brldgeton 

Camden 

East  Orange 

Elizabeth^? 

Harrison  d 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

Kearney 

Long  Branch 

Mlllville 

Montclair 

Morristown 

Newark 

New  Brunswick. 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Perth  Amboy  — 
PhlUipebuig 


From 
State  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxes. 


18,495 
10,821 
9,556 


10,634 


108,636 


46,009 

230,120 

7,593 

10.038 


6,795 
31,708 
8.634 
9,381 


4,200 
5,910 
18,480 
48,618 
10,613 


9,255 

35,642 

2,448 

856 

941 


1,310 
1,826 


78,745 

e64,049 

24,499 

13,756 

4,800 

51,045 

c  57, 084 
«8,437 
85,023 

266,227 
19,448 
28,077 
13,298 
42,393 
12,952 

451,254 
21,330 
40,000 
47,804 

138,873 
22,579 
15.203 


From  city 
appropri- 
ations or 
taxes. 


$13,460 
18,726 
6,831 


230,814 
2,334,287 


58,298 


34,019 


9,750 
13,690 


301,416 
67,791 


8,424 

31,759 
3,657 
34,354 
32,765 
23,643 
140,779 
32,764 
46,439 
21,000 


24,265 

98,596 

37,600 

18,444 

207,125 

107,683 

6  86,416 

M8,295 

130,304 

358,623 

34,052 

51,650 

19,567 

80,398 

27,000 

708,^19 

42,097 

66,500 

86,346 

206,730 

93,401 

27,606 


From 

county 

and  other 

taxes. 


12,128 


37,525 


856,190 


5,500 

509,945 

48,363 

12,303 


13,963 
246,722 
80,904 
88,748 


23,000 

760 

124,177 


1,103 


1.380 


2,368 
*'"i,"67i 

626,204 


97,730 


87 


From 
all  other 
sources. 


1311 
919 


10,885 


92,806 


9,349 
167,377 


19 

25,189 

61 

377 


lfi,600 
64,489 
26,660 
87,147 


7,644 

6,708 
604 
888 

1,382 
701 

3,670 
34,896 

3,827 

1,012 


3,000 


3,646 

843 
3,307 
2,346 

116 
80 

412 
201,537 

879 
3,727 


2,678 
2,047 
5,194 
1,000 


6,032 
2,085 


422 


Total. 


$24,094 
30,466 
16,386 
34,800 


47,303 
50,044 
69,289 
88,426 

1,057,632 
31,193 
29,172 
291,672 

3,231,729 
55,966 
80,639 
29,762 


64,796 
303.619 
89,589 
98,606 


36,960 
35,950 
207,146 
375,694 
165,551 


26,426 

74,109 
6,709 
37,487 
35,088 
24,344 
144,449 
71,338 
52,092 
23,683 


132,214 

162,645 

66,644 

33,043 

312,962 

160,974 

143,615 

26,812 

215,826 

826,387 

54,379 

83,354 

32,866 

126,469 

41,999 

,165,267 

64,427 

106,600 

139,182 

347,688 

115.980 

43,233 


♦  Statistics  of  190»-4. 

a  From  State  school  report,  1905. 

b  From  School  district. 


c  F  rom  State  and  county. 

d  From  State  school  report,  1904. 


Amount 
avail- 
able for 
use  dur- 
ing the 
year. 


T 


$30,340 
37,386 
22,094 
34,800 


129,407 
184,840 
69,280 
93,774 
1,602,954 
31,103 
29,172 
291,672 
3,437,234 
69,427 
99,327 
29,762 


55,761 
365,244 

93,615 
104,936 


36,960 
87,637 
207,146 
837,469 
304,793 


26,420 

85,438 
6,859 
38,233 
38,314 
24,344 

144,449 
71,338 

146.539 
23.683 


227,178 

234,302 

76,720 

38,025 

513,427 

283,758 

143,615 

26,812 

219. 136 

1,856,325 

54,402 

86,886 

33,290 

137,898 

69,011 

1,388,989 

64,584 

231,500 

163,942 

432.737 

115.980 

59,238 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8^000  inhabitants, 
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343 
344 
345 
346 
347 


348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 

355 
356 
367 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 

382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
302 
303 
394 
395 
396 
307 


399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 


aty. 

From 
State  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxes. 

From  city 
appropri- 
ations or 
taxes. 

From 

county 

and  other 

taxes. 

From 
aU  other 
sources. 

TotaL 

Amount 
avaU- 
able  /or 
usodur- 
higthe 
year. 

1 

2 

« 

4 

5 

6 

7 

NEW  jEB8BT--continued. 
Plainfleld                        

124,946 
12.995 
26,132 

109,137 
29,614 

38,474 
9,877 

15,832 
5,987 

23,866 

141,744 

9,086 

5,282 

$78,034 

38,414 
122,400 
30,000 

162,842 
50,680 
90,074 
40,996 

119,708 

1,620,415 

42,000 

23,327 

427 

1106.681 

31,822 

67,888 

237,626 

68,248 

201,047 
70,627 

109,095 
48.901 

146,500 

1,675,618 

61,509 

28,641 

1235,850 

Rahway 

w.'sii* 

32,096 

Town  of  Union 

70;416 

Trenton 

5,089 
8;634 

631 
970 
3,189 
1,368 
2,931 
4,459 
513 

32 

203,760 

West  Hoboken         

68,515 

NEW  TORK. 

Albany 

326,010 

Amst^fnlam                              

70,564 

Auburn     .           

118, 147 

Batavla                                  

61,763 

Binghamton 

155,962 

Bu&lo                                

1,874,621 

CTohoea 

84,614 

Coming: 

District  No.  9 

28,889 

District  No.  13 

Cortland.              

"    3,925 
7,377 
19,041 
8.023 

21,000 
55,296 
106,513 
43,402 

45 

1,464 
1,968 

26,434 
64,640 
126.477 
51,491 

30,206 

PnnWrk                             

70,588 

Elmira                  



1,923 
66 

131,350 

Geneva 

83,770 

Olens  Falls                     

8,625 
11,704 
4.618 
9.644 
15,133 
7,015 
13.966 
8,013 
4,325 
10,946 
7,225 
14,132 
14,934 
12,042 
1,703,770 
13,477 
7,189 
8,883 
8,304 
10,995 

3,657 
2,838 
6,025 
6,603 
11,228 
73,022 
8,246 
7,952 
16,921 
59,127 
25,208 
28,853 
14,836 
595 
6,064 
26,434 

All, 000 
12,187 
4,400 

64,75i 
40,236 
19,280 
44,806 
92,657 
33,868 
73,672 
54.129 
30,025 
59,560 
42,970 

152,238 
82,000 

122,434 
21,040,412 
97,901 
53,787 
27,320 
46,773 
45,000 

21,355 

13,520 

31,244 

31,934 

75,490 

689,675 

37,350 

55,322 

127,724 

423,139 

158,672 

190,611 

84,539 

38,053 

51,472 

352,371 

22,833 
18,540 
7,600 
18,000 
15.267 

1,744 

2,785 

278 

1,640 

9,514 

8,459 

138 

11,793 

332 

67,906 
62,218 
26,647 
63,964 

118,100 
41.021 
99,431 
62,474 
36,927 
73,560 
69,687 

170,482 
97,089 

135,209 
22,744,182 

117,026 
62,743 
36,346 
56,222 
56,763 

25,265 

16,586 

38,478 

39,850 

90,416 

777,314 

47,908 

65,202 

147,265 

484,140 

184,909 

224,894 

100,869 

38,748 

60.056 

380,375 

35,302 
31,437 
12,126 
32,000 
22,994 
20.900 
30,543 
24.500 
17.500 

79,004 

HomeUsville 

Hudson 

Itliaca 

Jamestown 

Johnstown              

58,001 

36,109 

66,341 

1,851 

118,100 
43,965 

Kingston 

Lanslnirbursr 

100,424 

62,893 

Little  Falls 

Lockport 

2,577 
3,054 
9,492 
4,112 
155 
733 

50,410 

159,310 

Middletown 

Mount  Vernon 

97,791 

281,103 

Newburgli 

New  Roctielle 

97,927 

168,633 

New  York 

54,410,771 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda 

5,648 
907 
143 

1,145 
768 

132,018 

880 

71,257 

Ogdensburg . .            

59,501 

Olean  school  district 



61,483 

Oswego     .          

57,184 

PeekskiU: 

District  No.  7  (Drum  HIU) .  - 
District  No.  8  (Oakslde) .... 

Plattsburg      .     . .        

253 

28.713 

228 

18,006 

1,209 
1,313 
3,698 
14,617 
1,472 
1,928 
2,620 
1,874 
1,029 
5,430 
1,494 
100 
2,520 
1,570 

1,469 

53,343 

Port  Jervfs 

Pouglikeepsle 

Rochester 

41,902 

139,283 

1,190,170 

Home .           

835 

48,790 

Saratoga  Snrinirs 

72,338 

Schenectady 

Svracuse 

252,277 

710,255 

Troy 

Utica 

186,914 

254,342 

173,895 

Wfltorvliet 

59,327 

White  Plains                 

62,134 

Yonkers 

511,962 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville 

Charlotte 

Concord 

Durham  

38,035 

710 
125 

31,900 



13,925 

14,000 
7,727 

34,000 

0  rcensboro               

22;  994 

Newbem      



20,900 

Rftlelght 

Wilmington 

Winston* 

*'"'i,*6o6' 

7,000 

i7,48i 

13,062 
c23,.'>00 



30,543 

24,500 

io.soo 

17,500 

♦Statistics  of  1003-4. 

a  From  St^ite  and  county. 

^  From  biennial  State  school  report  for  1903  and 

f  From  city  and  county. 


1904. 


CITY  SCHOOL  STSTBM8. 
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Table  S.— Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cittes  of  over  8,000  inhabitarUs, 

190^-5— Continued. 


445 
446 


447 

448 


449 
450 


451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
450 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 


OKLAHOMA. 

Quthrie 
Oklahoma  City 


Astoria.. 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny 99,410 

Allen  town I  30, 776 

Altoona 31,800 

Beaver  Falls 7,787 

Braddock 11,937 

Bradford 13>101 

Butler 11,201 

Carbondale 11,092 

Carlisle 7, 330 

ChambersbuiK 7,301 

Chester 26,928 


Columbia. 

Danville 

Dubois 

Dunmore  c. 
Duquesne.. 


9,578 
6,375 
8,737 
11,039 
9,751 


112,042 
38,935 
64,538 
57,562 
49,733 
35,939 
22,819 
19,108 
88,007 
24,300 
16,150 
27,987 
42,268 
42,607 


1,165,312 
237,581 
276,880 
64,198 
141,719 
76,501 
62,796 
86,363 
38,893 
27,207 
128,476 
67,460 
22,606 
41,979 
64,198 
61,641 


♦Statistics  of  1903-4. 
a  From  city  and  county. 


b  From  State  school  report,  1904. 
c  From  State  school  report,  1905. 
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/904-5— Continued. 


467 
468 
460 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
476 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 
487 


490 
^1 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 
497 


500 
501 
502 
503 
504 
505 


City. 


Easton. 
Erie 

Uarrisburg. 
HazletoD. . . 
Homestead 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

McKeesport 

Mahanoy  City.-. .  - 

Meadvilfe 

Mount  Cannel 

Nanticoke* 

Newcastle 

Norristown 

OUCltya 

Philadelphia 

PhoenixvUle 

Pittsburg 

Pittstona 

Plymouth 

Potts  town 

Pottsvlllea 

Reading 

Scranton 

Stiamokln 

Sliaron 

Shenandoah 

South  Betiilehem 

Steelton 

Sunbury 

Titusville 

Warren 

Washington  a  ... 

Westchester 

Wilkes-Barre  . . . 

Wilklnsburg 

Wllliamsport 

York 


BHODE  ISLAND. 


506  Central  Falls. 

507  .  Cranston. 

508  Cumberland.. 

509  East  Providence. 

510  Lincoln . 

511  Newport... 

512  PawiucVet. 

513  Providence . 

514  Warwick. 

515  Woonsocket. 


516 
517 
518 
519 


520 


621 
522 
823 
624 
525 
626 


SOUTH  CABOLINA. 


Charleston... 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Spartanburg. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 


TEKNK88BE. 


Chattanooga. 
Clarksvllle... 

Jackson 

KnoxviUe 

Memphis 

Nashville.... 


From 


R^V;™      From  city  I    From 


other 
taxes. 


120,944 

44,261 

30,963 

13,079 

11,534 

29,861 

28,619 

14,811 

28,378 

10,997 

9,289 

9,503 

10,260 

22,609 

15,503 

11,672 

844,808 

7,168 

237,696 

9,919 

10,846 

11,928 

12,371 

30,282 

85,240 

14,015 

9,048 

16,923 

10,166 

12,469 

9,180 

7,866 

8,107 

11,923 

7,484 

40,301 

11,983 

24,887 

30,888 


7,034 
5,217 
4,879 
5,723 
4,045 
6,960 
11,296 
32,704 
5.000 
9,943 


10,2 


6,800 

5,000 

C118.385 

*■  163, 345 


$110,493 

160,667 

216,118  I 
43,919  I 
30,302  ! 

136,629 
03,430 
62,628 

127,644 
26,830 
37,141 
23,671 
33,771 

129,881 
70,615 
40,007 
6,395,860 
23,366 
1,606,466 
30,236 
19,927 
31,871 
46,886 

204,042 

387,462 
39,345 
34,439 
38,946 
31,826 
42,776 
23,917 
22,174 
42,959 

102,652 
32,608 

139,461 
68,295 
96,279 

119.966 


34.872 
49,432 
28,040 
56,622 
20,000 
86,384 
163,500 
739,169 
55,000 
74,205 


18,395  j 
11,624 


ll»408 


From 
all  other 
•ouroes. 


900 


1,687 
168 


32,814 


48.748 
11,913 


10,437 


55,963 


55,000 
Ml, 811 
9,662 
13,863 
88,500 
61,726 


17,611 
40,379 


1616 
1,1667 
1,471 
1,663 
11,166 
2,166 
2,006 

441 
6,382 

229 
1,791 

612 
30,300 
2,228 
2,360 

i7,on 


660 

96,127 

16,199 

8,019 

3,086 

19,222 

3,846 

9,044 

14,713 

1,540 

291 

9,612. 

871 

1,041 

411 

2,824 


2,496 


1,429 
2,014 
9,773 


6,709 
2,685 
1,560 


2,650 
12,184 

6.953 
15,810 

3,800 

1,938 


6,256 
5,296 


2,637 


326 


7,963 
6,200 


12,432 
60 


Total. 


$133,421 

206,466 

266,672 

58,661 

62,091 

168,666 

124,067 

67,780 

161,304 

37,066 

48,221 

33,636 

83,321 

154,718 

88,477 

77,656 

7,240,668 

31,183 

1,839,278 

66,363 

38,792 

46,886 

77,479 

238,169 

481,746 

68,073 

46,027 

67,oeo 

51,602 
56,134 
34,190 
40,461 
53,890 

114,476 
42,678 

181,439 
81,866 

123,180 

160,627 


47,615 
57,234 
34,479 
62,245 
26,695 
104,528 
171,749 
820,487 
63,800 
86,086 


39',  114 


19.118 


65,662 


56,000 
19,764 
39,173 
69,242 
219,317 
216,131 


Amount 
avail- 
able for 
use  dur- 
ing the 
year. 


$231,276 

303,443 

327,067 

74,686 

90,409 

224,909 

226,891 

75,662 

830,404 

43,026 

61,838 

35,716 

83,321 

189,718 

147,682 

77,666 

7,240,668 

32,412 

2,490,616 

66,363 

39,007 

61,076 

77,479 

466,293 

607,J99 

186,268 

81,466 

97,462 

54,704 

78,063 

41,660 

57,966 

66.741 

218,795 

46,541 

195,558 

99,733 

135.325 

272.190 


54,192 
107.328 
67,142 
n,714 
47,110 
146,016 
185,181 
1,087,046 
65.600 
116,916 


96,488 
47.396 


21,406 


68,297 


66,000 
27,606 
41,106 
59,246 
218,806 
216,131 


a  From  State  school  report,  1905.       *  From  State,  county,  and  city.        <■  From  State  and  county. 
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Tablb  8. 


-Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants , 
190-^-5— Continuea . 


527 
528 
529 
530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
536 
537 
538 
539 
540 
541 
542 
543 
544 
545 


546 
547 


548 
549 
550 


551 
552 
553 
554 
555 
556 
557 
558 
559 
560 


561 
562 
563 
564 
565 
566 
567 


568 
569 
570 
571 


572 
573 
674 
575 
576 
677 
578 
579 
580 
581 


CltT. 


■TEJtAD. 


Aiutin 

Beaumont... 

Cleburne 

Corsicana 

Dallas 

Denison 

El  Paso 

Port  Worth.. 
Gainesville... 
Galveston — 

Houston 

Laredo 

MarshaU 

Palestine 

Paris 

San  Antonio . 

Shennan 

Tyler »» 

Waco 


Ogd. 
Salt 


Lakeaty. 


Bane 

Burlington. 
Rutland 


Alexandria 

Danville 

I^nchburg 

Manchester 

Newport  News . 

Ncriblk 

Petersburg 

Portsmouth 

Richmond 

Roanoke 


WA8HINOTON. 


BaUard 

BeUingham.. 

Everett 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Walla  WaUa. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Charleston 

Huntington  ♦ . 
Parke  rsDurg.. 
Wheeling 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton 

Ashland 

Beloit 

ChippjBwa  Falls. 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 

Greenbay 

Janesvilfe 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

Madison 


stoSTp-  J^«»""»y 


portiiiTi 

mPDt  VT 

trices. 


S22,830 
15,115 
11,160 

9,646 
51,360 
15,325 
18,650 
30,786 

7,895 
27,815 
58,305 
11,097 
13,475 
12,426 
13,490 
59,324 
11,000 

8,905 
20,270 


27,891 
77,674 


2,413 
3,503 
4,354 


7,427 
7,664 
10,431 


6,448 
18,778 
11,712 

8,081 
38,338 
10,104 


29,548 
51,069 
41,626 
231,519 
115, 154 
135,337 
31,513 


6,380 

5,065 

7,563 

22,368 


10,057 
9,620 
9,153 
6,823 
13,678 
13,382 
15,509 
7,911 


appropri- 
nUonw  or 


From 
county 


S36,242 
21,«37 
17,480 
20,311 
100,378 
22,946 
56,134 
.  52,463 
15,723 
47,008 
90,000 


4,195 
9,628 
16,939 
101,469 
28,000 
15,846 
34,500 


66,575 
304,474 


30,898 
55,000 
40,943 


13,800 
17,000 
36,700 


31,926 
74,575 
12,543 
16,193 
177,483 
36,508 


24,677 


381,245 


19,663 
11,180 


<^  175, 631 
21,722 


53,817 
18,770 
70,127 
117,697 


37,000 
73,133 
44,679 
24,723 
71,498 
50,000 
35,436 
35,010 
22,450 
69,617 
50,000 


12,178 
2,660 
205 
512 
722 
237 
2,279 


4,867 
188 
392 
471 
622 
264 
605 


71 
548 


15,485 
67,805 


64,216 

73,646 

6,072 

195,833 


2,982 


FfOin 
all  olhfiT 
90tirw?B* 


16,937 
188 
680 
299 

1,546 

912 

30,000 

3,142 
657 

1,312 
453 


187 

1,071 

1,200 

39,836 

1,129 

544 

677 


4,618 
36,242 


1,355 

6,260 

898 


324 
2,155 


354 
'440 


5,484 


8,877 
8,649 
8,496 
7,300 

13,428 
9.235 

12,636 
8,193 
5,860 

18,503 

10,427 


3,786 
993 


775 
812 
9,347 
4,763 
5,089 
6,602 
79 


13,145 


1,291 
2,036 


18,608 
2,000 
1,306 
1,205 
4,809 
1,128 
531 

19,860 
2,487 
1,576 
4,505 


TotiU. 


$68,187 
39,900 
20,543 
30,768 

154,006 
39,420 

107,063 
86,391 
25,155 
81,002 

148,946 
11,489 
18,328 
23,747 
31,893 

201,234 
40,129 
25,366 
55,995 


114,509 
485,105 


43,666 
64,763 
46,105 


21,227 
24,968 
49,286 


38,728 
98,353 
24,695 
24,?/4 
219,607 
47,605 


55,4)00 
116,007 
124,619 
623,599 
316,076 
317,570 

56,296 


73,351 
23,855 
84,465 
142,001 


74,542 
93,402 
63,634 
40,051 

102,413 
72,745 
64,208 
70,974 
68,827 

109.350 
76, 112 


Amount 
aviiiU 
ahii!  for 
oxA  dur- 
ing the 
year. 


$71,145 
40,358 
29,543 
31,442 

184,006 
43,033 

162,095 

118,726 
29,995 

101,664 

163,955 
13,739 
39,310 
24,323 
36,007 

262,943 
40.129 
27,991 

129,454 


117,003 
502,245 


61,086 
65,880 
48,224 


21,228 
25,115 
49,694 


40,060 
94,266 
24,695 
24,335 
223,367 
54,374 


55,000 
121,368 
150,369 
1,031, £00 
464,425 
354.125 

61.007 


81,369 
51,072 
116,221 
154,089 


230,106 
116, 419 
83,320 
52,309 
107,230 
112,835 
95,942 
71,627 
116,580 
154.732 
106,841 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 

*  From  city  and  county. 


a  From  biennial  State  school  report  for  1903  and  1904. 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants, 

1904-5— Contimiei. 


583 
584 
585 
586 
587 


590 
691 
502 


594 


City. 


WISCONSIN— continued. 

Manitowoc 

M&rinette 

Merrill 

Milwaulcee 

Ostikoah 

Racine 

Stieboygan 

Stevens  Point 

Superior 

Watertown 

Wausau 

WYOMINO. 

Ciieyenne 


From 
State  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxes. 


$8,548 
15,045 

6,762 
207,668 
18,885 
22,739 
19,048 

8,350 
15,209 

7,405 
10,825 


6,282 


From  city 
appropri- 
ations or 
taxes. 


I 
From        !?-«—, 
county     J^^^ 


$36,548 
32,000 
15,000 

503,000 

88,940 

43,879 

,     54,654 

a34,344 

174,313 

5,368 

35.000 


25,961 


$8,360 

11,576 

7,000 

191,946 


55,000 
15,928 


15,296 
6,621 
10,001 


$1,857 

94 

606 

12,646 

1,208 

4,883 

678 

227 

2,661 

848 

1,430 


409 


ToUl. 


$55,313 

58,715 

29,368 

1,005,260 

109,123 

126,501 
90,306 
42,921 

207,571 
20,242 
57,256 


40,355 


Amount 
avail- 
able lor 
use  dur- 
ing the 
year. 


$72,722 
60,765 
32,683 
1,384,366 
123,175 
158,358  < 
148,427 
66,032 
234,668 
38,062 
84,256 


41,280 


o  From  city  and  county. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and 

upwards  f  1904^. 


City. 


PermA- 
nent  in- 
vestments 
and  lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


Teaching 
and  su- 
pervision. 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


Evening 
schools. 


TotaL 


Anniston*... 
Birmingham. 
HuntsvilleT.. 

MobUe 

Montgomery. 
Selma 


Tucson. 


Fort  Smith... 
Hot  Springs.. 
Little  Rock*. 
Pine  Bluff 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda 

Berkeley 

Eureka 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles... 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Riverside 

Sacramento... 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. 

San  Jose 

Stockton 

VaUeJo 


Colorado  Springs . . . 

Cripple  Creek 

Denver 

LeadviUe 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1 . . 

District  No.  20. 


CONNlCnCUT. 


Ansonia 

Bridgeport 

Bristol. 

Danbury 

Hartford 

Manchester: 

Town  schools 

Ninth  district 

Meriden 

Middletown 

Naugatuck 

New  Britain 

New  Haven. 

New  London 

45     Norwalk- 

Norwich: 

Central  district 

West  Chelsea  district 

Stamford 

Torrington 

Vernon  d 

Wallingford  (Central  district). 


Waterbury... 
Willlmantlc*. 


$1,175 
1,642 


49,000 


40,660 
48,000 
7,526 
10,221 


1,530 


19,466 

7,000 

81,501 

251,928 

72,866 


11,725 
8,024 

47,084 

1,570 

4,046 

144 


9,574 

7,000 

254,286 

103 

3.107 
15,240 


44,403 

28,221 

800 

8,000 


13,619 
43,245 
4,681 
1,741 
1,500 


7,446 


40,318 


19,287 
65,362 
8,810 
51,a07 
52,323 
14,500 


20,070 


36,560 

*  23, 000 

50,448 

4,261 


83,603 

104,987 

32,115 

80,557 

653,113 

296,860 

77,783 

35,064 

125,352 

68,575 

1,060,147 

95,772 

70,949 

25,796 


110,804 
95,022 

649,826 
34,050 

69,462 
99,060 


40.435 

164,111 

29,430 

41,357 

273,917 

11,191 
21,319 
73,293 
21,506 
24.357 
68,429 
318,791 
45,783 
48,362 

23,530 
10,876 
73,461 
20,559 


$1,415 
11,669 
1,040 
3,280 
10,151 
1,500 


6,385 


13,153 
7,800 

16,561 
1,500 


19,662 


10,105 
28,678 

166,973 
65,271 
20,929 
15,949 
38,186 
23,761 

277,985 

31,143 

27,533 

7,098 


45,140 

46,150 

238,240 

15,678 

98,412 
29,788 


10, 115 
66,225 
10,824 
22,324 
220,647 

3,132 
9,048 
26,203 
11,216 
11,275 
40,075 
103,833 
8,737 
11,605 

14.092 

5,080 

c  30, 420 

7,740 


49,000 


.1. 


145,444  I 
23,280  I 


93,747 
11,268 


$212 


1,018 


1,800 
5,093 


5,961 


1,075 


b400 


3,352 


248 
1,179 


.561 
11,000 


923 


350 


150 
2,387 
5,621 
1,088 
1,085 


(«) 


807 


3,306 


$11,877 
78,673 
0,850 

103,587 
62,474 
16,000 


26,455 


00,372 
78,800 
74,747 
15,«»2 


105,813 
133,810 

61,686 
116,235 
003,477 
620,052 
m,578 

51,033 
181,224 
100,360 
1,406,216 
120,560 
102,528 

33,638 


165,518 

148,172 

1,145,704 

40,740 

170,071 
144,108 


05,201 

250,736 

41,054 

72,242 

505,564 

15,246 
30,367 
113,465 
76,057 
40,463 
112,632 
420,745 
55,608 
68,408 

37,622 
15,056 
104,778 
77,617 


291,407 
34,557 


*  Statistics  of  1003^. 

a  Not  reported. 

b  Included  in  columns  3  and  4. 


c  Includes  expenditures  for  permanent  investments. 

d  Includes  city  of  RockviUe. 

<  Included  in  the  town  of  Windham. 
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Table  9.— Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards,  1904-5 — Continued. 


67 


m 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 

78 
79 
80 
81 

82 

83 
84 

85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 


aty. 


Wilmington. 


DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 


Jacksonville  «»♦. 

Key  West 

Pensacola**... 
Tampa 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Brunswick*. 

Columbus 

Macon  <f 

Savaxmah  <. . 


Boise. 


Alton 

Aurora: 

East  Side.. 

West  Side. 

Belleville 

Bloomlngton.. 

Cairo 

Champaign 

ChicaflK) 

DanvDle 

Decatur 

Dixon: 


City  proper. . . 
NoHh  raxon. 


I    Perm*- 
nent  in- 
vestments 
and  lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


East  St.  Louis. 

Elgin 

Bvanston: 

District  No.  74  (North  Evans- 
ton)^ 

District  No.  76 

District  No.  76  (South  Evans- 
ton)  

Freeport 

Oalesbuig 

Jacksonvulo 

Jollet 

Kankakee 

Kowanoe  ♦ 

Lasolle 

Lincoln 

Mattoon 

Molino 

Monmouth 

Ottawa 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Roclcford 

Rock  Island 

Springfleld 

Streator 

Waukegan , 


3,647 
10,671 
5,264 
6,700 


150 
30,064 
10,002 
16,069 
7,378 
6,678 
6,617 


14,743 


6,703 

6,452 
23,658 

2,736 
74,785 

3,111 

3,577 

2,181,601 

12,318 

16,467 

1,090 

427 

93,714 

14,649 


25 
16,865 

1,263 

15,047 

85,271 

4,000 

14,573 

20,900 

7,683 

3,369 

6,209 


34,550 
27,182 
28,712 

6,446 
28,112 
30,665 
39,814 

8,236 
53,743 


15,721 


Teaching 
and  su- 
pervision. 


$160,440 


1,101.662 


71,d86 
10,996 
34,073 
26,000 


21,346 
190,477 
60,189 
10,182 
42,719 
74,262 
110,426 


41,676, 


34,106 

44,878 
21,150 
35,983 
69,099 
32,131 
25,788 
5,431.531 
41,038 
56,901 

14,160 

8,228 

102,692 

71,917 


Chirrent 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


$86,607 


376,711 


11,041 
1,660 
4,099 
1,000 


3,512 
17,465 
17,629 
2,166 
3,799 
9,207 
12,000 


24,521 


8,935 

18,272 

6,419 

10,789 

36,828 

11,169 

8,282 

1,900,213 

20,750 

27,474 

6,393 

4,152 

/ 172, 380 

31,836 


6,102 

3,472 

50,786 

18,581 

26,566 

12,450 

34,372 

21,369 

61,627 

26,311 

46,000 

21,423 

65,909 

39,373 

26,065 

13,965 

26,609 

14,624 

18,964 

6,336 

19,938 

6,743 

26,716 

7,537 

63,615 

25,151 

24,791 

12,244 

26,881 

9,385 

22,014 

8,104 

169,185 

84,149 

69,448 

23,543 

88,162 

35,442 

66,641 

25,325 

102,332 

28,685 

30,558 

18,682 

32,858 

12,839 

Evening 
schools. 


$1,192 


8,403 


(*) 


133,686 


448 


562 


325 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 
a  Statistics  of  Duval  (bounty. 
t>  Statistics  of  Escambia  (^unty. 
c  Not  reported. 


Total. 


$237,290 


1,676,250 


85,613 
23,235 
43,436 
32,700 


24.008 
237,006 
87,910 
27,407 
63,896 
00,147 
120,043 


80, 0«) 


48,744 

68,602 
51,227 
49,508 

179,712 
46,411 
37,647 
9,736,930 
74,115 

100,832 

21,643 

12,807 

369,234 

118,402 


9,500 
86,232 

30,260 
70,788 

162,200 
70,423 

120,417 
eO,036 
48,916 
28,660 
32,800 
34,253 

123,316 
64,217 
64,078 
36,664 

281,771 

80,202 
184,760 
40,240 
61,418 


d  Statistics  of  Bibb  County. 

«  Statistics  of  Chatham  County. 

/  Includes  $50,625  transferred  to  sinking  fund.  ^^ 

0  From  biennial  school  report  pf  Cook  County  for  1003  and  '»"*• 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  8^000  inhabitants  and 
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aty. 

Perma- 
nent in- 
vestments 
and  lasting 
improve- 
ments. 

Teadiing 
and  su- 
pervision. 

Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 

Evening 
schools. 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

105 

INDIANA. 

AlezAndiia 

$2,534 
6,250 

$17,817 
58,875 
19,543 
25,038 
44,032 
30,976 

156,015 

110,221 
35,410 
34,578 

561,876 
27,399 
33,896 
53,018 
37,000 
64,874 
32,830 
55,489 
42,214 
24,200 
57,888 
91,713 

142,807 
26,243 
30,568 

$8,011 
29,472 
14,321 
16,157 
8,783 
9,242 
60,887 
37,352 
22,681 
18,530 
275,102 
8,138 
21,406 
23,970 
13,000 
19, 434 

$28,362 
94,606 
33,864 

131,767 
70,815 
42,718 

272,746 

171,392 
58,091 
57,057 
1,1H754 
36,134 
56,702 

106,988 
60,000 

100,308 
67,323 

100,438 

109,811 
33,900 
91,135 

2R4.7M 

106 

Anderson 

107 

Brazil 

108 

Columbus 

90,572 
18,000 
2,500 
55,843 
23,810 

109 

Elkhart 

110 

Elwood 

111 

RvanBvillft 

112 

Fort  Wftjme 

113 

HHTnTnond  * 

114 

Huntington 

3,949 

325,921 

597 

1,400 
30,000 
10,000 
16,000 

7,500 
25,917 
48,706 

115 

Indianapolis 

$1,855 

116 

Jefferson  viUe 

117 

Kokomo 

118 

Lafayette 

119 

LofransDoit - 

1?0 

SSionr. ... .            ::..::: 

121 

Michigan  City 

26,993 
28,032 
18,891 
9,700 

12? 

Munc^...... .::::: ::::::::.::::: 

123 

Npw  Albany 

1?4 

Peru  * .'. 

l?^ 

Rictunond 

13,000 
148,530 

19,225 
6,250 
2,500 

20,247 
44,270 
46,675 
21,863 
12,000 



126 

South  Bend 

215 

127 

Terre  Haute 

249  1          208!9Ji6 

128 

Vinoennes 

64,356 
45,068 

129 

Wabash 

130 

WaMhiTigtnn 

131 

IOWA.     . 

Boone 

Burlington 

653 

29,573 
68,418 
82,584 
53,718 
79,553 
122,445 

11,500 
56,599 
171,290 
77,467 
29,243 
14,286 
24,797 
37,500 

10,922 
21,987 
39,067 
33,633 
37,198 
48,656 

4,422 
27,668 
83,194 
26,802 
10,683 

7,969 

41,148 
90,405 
159,599 
87,351 
141,751 
249^014 

22,535 
87,986 
270,919 
110,812 
44,498 
22,255 

132 

133 
134 

Cedar  "Rapias 

Clinton 

37,788 

160 

135 

Council  Bluffs 

25,000 
77,913 

6,613 
3,719 
15,935 
6,543 
4,572 

136 

Davenport 

137 

Des  Moines: 

Capital  Park 

138 

East  Side 

139 

West  Side 

500 

140 

Dubuque 

141 

Fort  Dodge 

• 

142 

Fort  Madison 

143 

Iowa  City 1 -     .-- 

144 

Keokuk 

1,192 

9,158 

47,850 

145 

Marshalltown 

146 

Muscatine 

38,963 
42,746 
53,763 
90,794 

30,430 
18,094 

21,756 
28,238 
22,773 
10,243 
20,980 
28,003 

126,163 
27,868 
34,590 
20,161 
28,000 

114,843 
66,969 

20,828 
13,612 
30,737 
56,700 

13,201 
8,901 

10,017 
11,054 
3,404 
3,449 
13,073 
22,979 
50,482 
11,705 
♦17,657 
9,170 
16,000 
49,813 
34,305 

59,791 
56,358 
88,000 
191,308 

63,572 

147 

Oskaloosa ...» 

148 

Ottum^a 

3,500 
43,805 

19,941 
6,051 

1,182 

335 

4,236 

149 

Sioux  City 

(«) 

150 

Waterloo: 

East  Side 

151 

West  Side 

32,946 

152 

KANSAS. 

Atchison 

32,955 

153 

Emporia 

39,627 
30,413 
13,692 
34,449 
65,982 
226,679 

1M 

Fort  Scott 

155 

Galena 

156 

Hutchinson 

396 

15,000 

50,034 

4,175 

13,364 

130 

25,000 

110,876 

763 

157 

Tola 

158 

TTftTiJifis  CMty , 

159 

Lawrence 

43,748 

160 

Leavenworth 

65,611 

161 

Parsons 

29,461 

162 

Pittsburg 

69,000 

163 

Topeka 

27.'»,532 

164 

Wichita..... 

102,037 

*  statistics  of  1903-4. 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  ^^^StatMet  of  eajpendUure*^  of  pubUc  sckooU  of  eUUs  of  8,000  irdmbitmnU  and 
upwardMy  t$04^5 — Contiiuiad. 


166 
166 

1B7 

les 

169 

no 

171 
172 
173 


174 
ITS 
176 


178 

im 

182 

183 

1B4 
185 


»6 

187 


160 


191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 

jog 

2D0 

aoi 

202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 

2ia 


aty. 


Bowling  Green. 

Covington 

Frankfort 

Henderson 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Newport 

Owensboro 

Paducah  * 


Baton  Rongtpa. 
New  Orieans... 
Shreveport 


Auburn 

Augusta  fr.. 

Bangor 

Bath* 

Biddeford. . 
Lewiston.. 
Portland... 
Rockland.. 
WatervIUo. 


MABTLAND. 


Annapolis... 
Baltimore. . . 
Cumberland. 
Frederick.... 
Hageratown. 


MASSACHUSBTTS. 


Adams 

AmesbuT7 

Arlington*... 

AttleboTo 

Beverly 

Boston 

Brocktott 

Brookllne 

Cambridge... 

Chelsea 

Chicopce 

Clinton 

Danvers 

Everett 

Fall  River.... 

Fitchbiire 

Framingham . 

Gardner 

Gloucester 

Greenfield 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Ilyde  Park... 

Lawrence 

r.<comin8ter  0. . 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 


Penn»- 
nent in- 
vestments 
and  lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


19,086 

8,67S 

77a 


76,606 


2,66ft 
2,500 


5,3M 
3,006 


7,577 


2,796 
'3,666 


1,214 


2,744 

119 

3,200 


1,000 


2»,QC0 

361 

39,906 

2,472,157 


140,603 
77,312 


515 
76,974 


12,354 


7,788 

896 

3,520 

9,949 


98,267 
3,645 
2,699 


330 


Teftching 

Aodsu- 

pervision. 


$14v669 
86, 681 
19,419 
36,141 
64,743 

468,403 


29,437 
36>0Q0 


428>900 
39>009 


38,672 
9,242 
60,047 
25,125 
24,953 
40,667 


16,415 
18,712 


9,565 
1,091,372 
18, 4n 
14,109 
22,358 


28,876 

18,645 

37,432 

35,245 

53,727 

2,611,686 

136,651 

126,090 

350,204 

116,682 

39,372 

30.501 

24.701 

103,660 

238,007 

85,108 

36,438 

27,660 

65,851 

27,621 

109,751 

133,359 

38,700 

156,556 

33,526 

225,019 

182,010 

136,497 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


1913 

24,348 
2,627 
7,787 

21,807 
107,833 


6,513 
12,500 


93,072 
4,750 


11,810 
10,206 
20,729 
7,031 
7,658 
11,073 


7,020 
10,599 


«6,474 

323,268 

3,876 

2,656 

4,889 


11,043 
8»838 
12,941 
24,321 
23,. 551 

552,706 
29>652 
59,463 

152, 152 
44,772 
25,058 
16,466 
13,295 
53,263 

114>771 
29,387 
15,31S 
19,285 
29,610 
13,804 
32,494 
44,337 
15,015 
49,268 
16,525 

118,522 
70,739 
44,416 


Evening 
spools. 


I30O 


1,025 

7,307 


1,000 


500 
7,000 


W 


Total 


fl7,«i 
113, 4K 
22,9m 
37,fll» 
88,  Sift 
6i0,l4» 


16(176 


854 


I,57» 
101,597 
3>060 
1,65S 
11,667 
1,913 
1,860 

i,oao 


1,549 

13,460 

2,200 

592 

862 

125 

366 

2,077 

4,307 

1,237 

10,393 

1,158 

24,082 

3,411 

3,637 


38,615 
50,009 


13,(Rn 

518,273 
37, 7W 


45,401 
27.024 
80,77S 
34,940 
33,  Ul 
53,740 
c  178, 830 
26,436 
29v311  . 


17,253 
1,400, 8» 
25,00 
16, 8M 
30,447 


41,773 

27,480 

74,37* 

60,800 

118. 7«3 

5,738,3^ 

169, 38» 

»7,8n 

/891,tm 

163v3l& 

66.399 

47,980 

38,511 

235,449 

366v2» 

129v049 

5L348 

4^897 

103,374 

4Z68T 

147;  842 

191,953 

54^963 

314,404 

54^  8M 

371,227 

266,160 

184^880 


♦Statistics  of  1903-4. 

a  For  white  schools  onlv. 

&  For  village  district  only;  statistics  from  the  report  of  the  board  o£  SQho4»l  directors  for  1906. 

c  From  State  school  report,  1905. 

d  Not  reported. 

<  Includes  city's  proportion  of  general  expenditures  for  the  county. 

/  Does  not  Include  SI, 957  expended  for  vacation  schools. 

9  From  report  of  the  school  committee  for  1905. 
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Taiil«  9^,SteaUtia  of  exptTiditweM  of  ^^vAUe  $chooU  of  dtieg  of  8^000  inhabitants  and 
iLpwardtj  1904-^ — GonthmecL 


City. 

Perma- 
nent io- 
vestmeoto 
and  lasting 
Imprevo* 
meats. 

Teaching 

and  Bu- 

pervliion. 

Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
,  penaes. 

Evening 
schoolB. 

TotaL 

1 

% 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7W 

MASSACHUSETTS-OOntinued.     . 

Mft^Yhoro . 

'       $411,191 
79,327 
60,456 
^206 
28,018 

183,634 
32.507 

172,477 
61,388 
63,067 
31,532 
64,791 
28,936 
85,829 
48,317 

100,824 

246,215 
14,042 

278,319 
87,925 
41,268 
71,197 
20,613 
37,000 
15,135 
43,643 
34,440 
44,308 

452,455 

23,730 
10,750 
47,865 
56,261 
65,446 
87,473 

797,747 
27,551 
36,422 

285,414 
18,130 
37.858 
29,734 
41,516 
58,160 
69,505 
47,358 
36,879 
31,086 
31,762 
58,111 
24,297 
22,563 
41,280 

80,774 
42>258 
34,540 
28,000 
29,434 

31,391 
196,825 
19,431 
22,599 
766,126 

$16,192 
26,646 
22,244 
12,289 
13,576 
-     1%0» 
12,775 
58,646 
25.007 
23,664 
11,210 
35,101 
12,343 
25,428 
21,705 
32,607 
.    57,812 
8,542 

126,287 
33,945 
10,579 
37,510 
11,637 
7,619 
8,280 
19,032 
13,61& 
15,304 

137,888 

4,500 

$280 
1,000 

$57,672 
110,27^ 
M,9i» 
38.28§^ 

79» 

Medford , 

$3,300 

2,290 

Iftt 

Melrose..... . 

m 

V|ifn«t 

700 

223 

Natick 

42,494 

224 

New  Bedford 

74,393 

4,439 

9,918 

6.799 

85,000 

93,659 

63,438 

30,280 

0^153 

273 

1,468 

1,800 

1,062 

646 

756 

339,^220 

725 

Newburjrport «.... 

50,081 

226 

Kew  ton 

M2,5Q» 

227 

North  Adams 

96,094 

228 

Worthftanpton 

101,799 

279 

Peabody 

137,0*? 

230 

PittBfldfd 

164,086 

231 

Plymouth 

71,^9 

28? 

Quincy. 

111,267 

?33 

Revere 

16,630 

758 

41,013 

1,933 

86,648 

2!M 

Sftlem 

1,907 

14,433 
al,71d 

136,187 

ns 

Somervllle 

3S7,ai* 

236 

Southbrldge 

26,20« 

237 

Springfldd. 

40,08» 

218 
289 

Tauntan ^ 

Wakefield 

6,221 
1,533 

TOO 
2,6i3 
2,306 

7« 

2,309 

1,200 

3,372 

38, 4U 

B,000 

129,869 
53,37» 

2im 

WfrHhftm....  , 

1,964 

111,371 

241 

Ware 

34,268F 

at2 

Watertown ^ 

266 

150 

628 

35,66« 

47,0M 
24,75» 

243 

Webster 

244 

Westfield 

65,250 

245 

Weymouth 

49,408 

246 

Woburn 

63,612 
664,487 

34,230 

247 
748 

Woroeater 

MICHIQAm 

Adrian 

249 

Alpena  « 

34,003 
81,462 

250 

Ann  Asbor 

10,480 
66,554 

23,117 
24,475 
30,655 
37,638 

296,616 
11,419 
26,035 

110,413 
6,708 
12,711 
33,001 
24,393 
28,260 
39,796 
21,370 
12,336 
14,188 
10,865 
31,606 
19,060 
18,506 
23,628 

42,783 
19,338 
20,000 
4,700 
21,576 

«20,467 

137,276 

7,367 

14,720 

243,584 

251 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

147,290 

252 

265 

96,369 

253 
254 

Calumet  ichool  district 

Detroit 

5,601 
24,712 

1,345 
22,671 
10,702 

2,288 

9,876 

130,712 

1,085,331 

40,315 

255 

Escanaba 

256 

FUnt 

85,128 

757 

Grand  Rapids 

500 

407,029 
27,M0> 
60,445 

268 

Hollands 

259 

Iron  Mountain 

260 

Ironwood ^ 

62,736 
67,069 

261 

Tfihpen^ngd ...     ..     . 

l,15t 
18,800 
140,^31 
14,014 

212* 

Tackson.  r. , 

165, 23& 

2Kt 

5ea 

250,221 

82,75C 

264 

Lansinc. 

265 

Manistee 

40O 

40,62)1 

266 

Marquette. 

12,296 
6,370 
15,648 

57,5^" 

267 

Menominee.,....,..  -..^ 

49,001^ 

268 

Muskegon 

a  157 

165,612 

269 

Owosso 

43,366 

270 

Pontiae 

2,284 
100 

28,566 
23,865 
12,000 

43,347 

271 

Port  Huron 



64,908 
152,129 

2T2 

Saginaw: 

EastSMe 

273 

WestSlde 

$5,461 

274 

Sftuit  St©,  Marie 

66,54t 

275 

Traverse  City 

32,709 

276 

West  Bay  CJty 

19,747 

70,7«7 

277 

MINNESOTA. 

Braine  rd 

51,868 

278 

Duluth 

76,110 

1,857 

2,140 

121,085 

410,211 

28,6£5 

279 
280 
281 

Faribault 

Mankato 

39,459 

Minneapoilfl 

1,130,71?5 

•  For  salaries  only. 

6  Not  reported. 

«  From  State  school  report,  1904. 


d  From  annual  report  oX  the  school  director,  1904. 
t  Ineiudes  $1,976  paid  to  sinking  load. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  ptihlic  schooh  of  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and 
uptvards,  190i-5 — Continued. 


282 
283 
284 
285 


286 
287 


289 


290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
296 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 


302 
303 
304 
305 


306 
307 
308 
300 
310 


311 

312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 


321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 


City. 


Permit- 
nentin- 
vestments 
and  lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


MINNESOTA— continued. 


St.  Cloud.. 
St.  Paul... 
Stillwater. 
Winona... 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Jackson 

Meridian 

Natches 

Vicksburg*. 


Carthage 

Hannibal 

Jefferson  City  o. 

Joplin* 

Kansas  City 

Moberly  a 

St.  Charieso 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

Sedalla 

Springfield 

Webb  City 


Anaconda.. 

Butte 

Great  Falls. 
Helena 


Beatrice 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

South  Omaha. 


NEW  BAMPSIIIRE. 


Berlin 

Concord: 

Union  district 

Penacook  district  No.  20. 

Dover 

Keene  (Union  district) 

Laconia 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Portsmouth 

Rochester 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Atlantic  City. 

Bayonne 

Bloomfield 

Bridgcton 

Camden 

East  Orange.. 
Elizabeth  6 . . . 

Harrison  b 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City... 

Kearney 

Long  Branch. 

Mlllville 

Montclalr. 

Morristown. . . 


$1,000 
79,087 


54,822 

117,871 

33,500 

4,259 

158,781 

33,569 

1,308 

86,529 

777,701 

2,725 

6,642 

2,893 


65,822 
6,297 
4,105 


65,260 

18,940 

66,043 

133,117 


3,904 

10,803 
14,514 


1,460 

5,739 

93,446 


91,050 
56,008 


150,070 

117,565 

8,297 

1,196 


357,270 
"**5;664" 


8,799 
178 


Teaching 
-^.nd  su- 
pervision. 


$22,304 
402,072 
28,931 
55,805 


21,720 
27,152 
16,688 
23,484 


27,125 
32,434 
13,580 
51,966 

625,332 
13,589 
10,250 

153,840 

1,418,640 

35,855 

42,268 

14,414 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


$7,080 
160,864 
16,704 
21,112 


3,458 
3,834 
1,722 


183,294 
52,139 
56,870 


23,500 
18,930 
121,530 
314,373 
93,717 


14,969 

45,693 
3,510 
24,810 
22.255 
17,148 
99,619 
40,879 
37,459 
15,899 


67,393 
115,564 
41,252 
23,715 
205,669 
99.348 
101.897 
14,658 
163,329 
521.134 
36.700 
44,216 
23,415 
88,245 
28,564 


6,186 
15,435 

4,980 

11,304 

330,782 

4,980 

3,293 

94,805 

644,086 

14,381 

12,518 

4,341 


Evening 
schools. 


$18,139 


91,577  . 
25,053  ;. 
31,594  '. 


I 


9,000  . 
10,240  ' 
52,165  I 
329,282  I 
32,036 


207 
3,750 


7,553 

26,878 
2,074 
12,103 
11,237 
7,196 
41,841 
18.720 
14,634 
8,727 


56.217 

43,108 

28,1^ 

7,668 

103,894 

38.514 

'  29,000 

10,948 

53,242 

133.258 
17.702 
30,319 
8,780 
32,933 
11,743 


1,527 
500 


34 


2,532 
812 


1,844 


(0 
1,754 
12,806 


670 
1,070 


Total 


$90,384 

732,913 

45,686 

76,917 


25,178 
31,378 
18,410 


88,133 
165,740 
62,138 
67,529 

1,114,805 

52,138 

14,851 

335,174 

2,858,566 
52,961 
61,428 
21,648 


55,000 
340,693 
88,489 
92,560 


32.500 

84,430 

192,843 

713,457 

258,870 


26,426 

83,374 
20,098 
37.644 
33,492 
24,344 

144.447 
71.838 

145.539 
24,660 


214.660 

217,212 

70,213 

31,383 

470,483 

256.427 

139.794 

26,802 

218,4Q5 

1,024.408 

54.402 

80,199 

32,865 

131,047 

40,485 


♦Statistics  of  1903-4. 

a  From  State  school  report,  1905. 


b  From  State  school  report,  1904. 

c  Expenditure  of  11,052  included  In  columns  3  and  4. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  8^000  inhabitants  and 
upwards,  1904-5 — Continued. 


TotaL 


33,437 

6  29,178 

11,760 


*Statisticfi  of  1903-4. 


6  Includes  undistributed  Itema. 
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Tablb  9. — StatisdeM  of  expenditures  of  public  sehools  cf  cities  of  SfiOO  inhaMtstnts  and 
tsptifords,  1904^ — Continued. 


City. 


Pennft- 

nentia- 

veatment* 

and  lasting 

ments. 


Teaching 

•mdau- 

pofriaioii. 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penaee. 


Eyening 
whools. 


TotaL 


401 

«8 
4M 

«6 


407 

408 


409 
410 
411 
413 
413 
414 
41A 
41« 
417 
418 
419 

4ae 

421 
423 
423 
424 
425 
420 
427 
428 
42t 
430 
4» 
433 
433 
4»4 
436 
4M 
437 
438 
430 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 


447 

448 


440 
460 


4Si 

452 
453 
454 

455 

456 


NORTH  CABOLINA- -contintied. 


Dmhom 

Greenaboro* . 

Newbera 

Raleigh* 

Wilmington. . 
Winston* 


IfOBTH  DAKOTA. 


Fargo 

Grand  Forks. 


Akron 

Alliance 

Ashtabula 

BeUaifB 

Cambridge 

Canton 

ChillicothaK... 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

East  Liverpool. 

Elyria 

Findlayk 

Fremont 

Hamilton 

Ironton* 

Lancaster 

Lima 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marietta^ 

Marion 

Massillon 

Middletown.... 

Newaik 

Piqua 

PortsBioath 

Sanding 

Springfield 

atenbenville 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Warren 

Wellston 

Xenia 

Youngstown... 
Zanesville* 


OKLABOKA. 


Koeo 

10,000 
383 


Guthrie 

Oklahoma  City. 


Astoria... 
Portland. 


PENNSTIVANIA. 


Allegheny 

Allen  town 

Altoona 

Beaver  Falls. 

Braddock 

Bradford 


18,001 


34,034 
3^000 
16,046 
13^406 


61,022 
437,277 
82.293 
18,886 
16,776 
15,000 


1,873 
39,406 
42,012 
«3,6e2 
24y343 


3,660 
4,600 
13,560 
31,850 
1,675 
22,701 


11,907 


29,861 
'38^304 


4,000 
11,600 


829,000 

H,ooe 

8>G00 
23,290 
31,330 
14,986 


37,363 
37,966 


141,063 
33,760 
34,368 
17,660 
30,052 
06,968 
36,800 

815,719 
1,355,601 

388,682 

272,416 
37,906. 
30,180 
38,065 
X,008 
63,201 
26,740 
23,773 
fi2,837 
48,948 
60,520 
37,084 
33,232 
32,352 
25,292 
49,451 
30,065 
30,475 
41,602 

106,582 
41,046 
19,000 

365,686 
30,668 
15,082 
28,428 

122,419 
16,140 


•3,000 
3,000 

1,000 
7,637 
3,000 
2,336 


16,573 
23,091 


68>»8 
16,165 

9,549 
11,891 

8,364 
87,564 


244,737 
660,349 
221,334 
105,702 
25,205 
13,000 


8,364 
«  51,044 

7,206 
13,502 
36,979 
28,358 
31,666 


17,801 
17,002 
13,142 
18,640 
16,000 
16,297 
15,852 
30,970 
17,142 


105,674 
9,031 
7,008 
17,826 
63,549 
33,339 


60,000 


135,916 


165,678 
30,669 
124,656 


48,428 
4,535 

♦  StatUtics  of  1903-4. 

a  From  biennial  State  school  report  for  1903  and  1904. 

&  From  State  school  report,  1904. 


66,000 


16,868 
229,254 


303,614 
78,268 
83,418 
24,184 
38,901 
37,836 


12,600 


13,060 
77,153 


170,335 
31,846 
40,704 
18,831 
58,523 
33,651 


$797 


8,322 

'046 
434 


460 


W 


(«0 


1,990 
1,200 


e  Interest  not  included. 
«i  Not  reported. 
t  Approximately. 


S32,fl 
23,6 
19,0 
31,  a 
24,9 
17,  J 


73,8 


224,507 
4,9SS 

43,Mi 

28,411 

134,flB 

58,flM 

l,13e,4Bt 

3,367,221 

6e3,MB» 

307»4V 

79,89 

58,Mi 

73,341 

28,3» 

<114,dtf 

34,81f 

76,771 

138,731 

130,»i 

106,» 

68,  Ml 

64,ai 

68,8M 
61,Mi 
09,99 
47,740 
78,47S 
57,Mi 

149,«aO 
58,«3B 
40,000 

491,231 
30,660 
50,304 
46,264 

189,968 
90,999 


« 137, 500 


30,508 
442.30 


641,617 
141,973 
248,778 

43,015 
145,853 

64,931 
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Tabub  ^. — Stadsikt  of  expemhtwret  (rf  pubhe  sehooh  of  eiiico  <^  SyOOO  inkahikmU  and 


City. 

Peimar 

iMntln> 

vestsicBta 

andlMtlBg 

hnprov»- 

menta. 

Tteching 
and  su- 
pervision. 

Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 

Evening 
schools. 

TotaL 

1 

2 

s    - 

4 

5 

6 

4(7 

PENNSYLVANIA— continued. 
Butler 

04.001 
18,858 
1,985 
1,742 
12,323 
21,96» 

036,581 
36,808 
17,257 
16,886 
72,478 
19,942 
17,397 
18,506 
38,518 
31,.506 
06,406 

118,577 

133,364 
34,137 
36,864 
05,863 
•0,760 
32,608 
98,553 
31,470 
37,346 
18.814 
33,858 
00,315 
45,645 
30,335 
3,047,35^ 
16,008 

807,637 
31,814 
18,766 
33,476 
31,953 

105,371 

270,959 
36,104 
37,627 
39,361 
37,429 
38,287 
22,602 
25,986 
34,153 
40,349 
26,846 

116,542 
46,748 
07,705 
00,144 

31,848 
30,868 
22,066 
32,008 
17,051 
84,895 
116,210 
600,559 
r,648 
«,593 

67,380 
21,523 

018,787 
16,465 

7,700 

/,699 
50,090 
10,873 

4,740 

9,086 
12,986 
16,890 
64,963 
67,460 
84,110 
14,146 
20,291 
51,988 
38,221 
37,465 
78,804 

8,120 
16,989 

9,399 
14,340 
38,877 
37,899 
29,269 
1,004,960 

6,M© 
678,407 
22,933 

9,663 
31,540 
32,184 
80,852 
143,973 
19,629 
20,161 
13,.  191 
25,524 
17,077 
19,075 

9,472 
24,401 
55,583 

4,875 
65,997 
16,801 
31,430 
60»399 

12,430 
17,460 

8,115 
14,482 

7,105 
33,826 
51,481 
c204,442 
27,862 
29,223 

8,017 
3,312 

068,460 

73,131 

458 

Carbondale 

(«) 

459 

Carlisle 

20,951 
20,327 

460 

Chanibflrshurg. 

461 

Chester T 

143,001 

62,774 

463 

Colunibla , 

463 

DanvUto 

22,137 

464 

DuboU 

27,601 

0B6 

Dunmorc^.. .        ... 

4^«l 

1,361 

61,760 

04,097 

84,go& 

14,337 

4,046 

16,701 

«7;570 

4,725 

45,471 

14,331 

34,800 

7.663 

779,902 

3,000 

383,008 

1,602 

240 

40,176 

4m 

49,030 

467 

Easton 

183ii29 

468 

Erie 

01,118 

271,263 

460 

Harritburg 

292!  473 

470 

Hazleton 

62,610 

<n 

liomevtead 

61,101 

47?. 

Johnstown 

164,831 

473 

Lancaster ., 

2,419 

188,910 

474 

Lebanon 

74,883 

475 

McKoesport 

206,^3 

476 

MahanoyClty 

120 

30  S7 
40y516 

477 

Meadville..... 

478 

Mount  Carmel 

125 

^8« 

470 

Nantleokeft 

83,076 

4M) 

Newcastle 

122,609 

4fQ 

Norristown 

108,338 

4R7I 

oiiaty» 

70,240 

483 

PhlUdelpWa 

66,000 

4,887,302 

484 

PhoenhrriHe 

26,008 

4R5 

Flttsbais' 

(•) 

1,820,308 

480 

Pittston^ 

40,487 

487 

Plymouth 

489 

20,067 

4R8 

Pottstown. . , 

56,efO 

489 

PottsTllle^ 

9,959 

149,338 

119,508 

7,144 

42,781 

32,910 

1,942 

1,595 

74.096 

490 

Reading 

4,151 

390,712 

401 

Scranton 

634,530 

402 

8hAni9kiii .,  .        ...     , 

160 

63,097 

493 

Sharon 

90,509 

494 

Rhpnftndoflh , 

875 

70,337 

405 

South  Bethlehem 

54.806 

4M 

Steelton 

46  960 

497 

Sunbury 

41,677 

498 

TitUSTlllO 

0,829 

46,287 

499 

Warren 

48,554 

500 

Wiuihftnglon  6 ,         ,  .  .    , 

00,408 

1,718 

582 

31,098 
4,682 

62,824 

201 
60,000 

5,786 
11,524 
1,680 
408 
9,517 
163,^63 

166,340 

SOf 

WestcbMter 

33,430 

502 

W|i)fP*hftrT«, . 

1.84» 

174,007 

603 

Wilklnaburg 

83,047 

504 

WUIIanwport . 

189 

103,907 

505 

York...." 

172,367 

606 

RBOOK  ISLAN*. 

Central  Falls 

2,347 

46,.926 

507 
508 
509 
5U) 
511 
512 
513 

Cranston 

107,328 

Ciiral3*rland 

1,099 
276 

37,066 

Eftst  Providence 

58,210 

Lincoln 

25,836 

Newport 

1,179 
5,127 
38,669 

120,308 

•Paw^uckot 

182,336 

Provldrnce 

r6,553 

514 

Warwick 

66,500 

5]  5 

Woonsocket 

457 

3,579 
13,446 

1,543 

85,816 

510 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

Charleston                                

68.976 

517 
618 
519 

Columbia 

' 

3«,2i>0 

(fft'envillc..    ..                               

Spartanburg 1 

3,629 

i6,3i8 

1,063  1 

:..:.:::::::i 

21,000 

a  Not  reported. 

fc  From  State  school  report,  1906. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  puhlit  schools  of  cities  of  8^000  inhabitants  and 
upwards  y  1904-5 — Continued. 


aty. 

Perma- 
nent in- 

improve- 
mentfl. 

Teaching 
and  su- 
pervision. 

Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 

Evening 
schools. 

TotaL 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

e 

n?o 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

120,520 

137,536 

50,366 
16,026 
22,378 
50,036 
162,073 
153,938 

45,995 
29,743 
20,337 
22,200 

122,866 
26,053 
55,770 
69,030 
21,265 
61,894 

134,472 
11,534 
13,546 
19,048 
25,171 

130,664 
35,700 
17,044 
55,587 

58,706 
243,730 

20,065 
41,148 
33,718 

17,163 
21,453 
40,208 

S5,429 

2,640 
1,824 
6,111 
8,995 
58,236 
26,522 

6,293 
5,508 
6,859 
4,075 
35,503 

163,486 

5?1 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattan'^'^gR ,r r 

53,006 

5?? 

ClarksvUle"       .        

6,000 
6,122 
200 
43.346 
9,905 

o  12,292 

23,850 

6?3 

Jaclison 

34,611 

ISM 

KnoxviUe 

50,231 

5?5 

Memphis 

$i,852 
417 

255,607 

5?6 

Nashville 

190,782 

5?7 

TEXAS. 

Austin 

64,580 

528 

Beaumont 

35,251 

5?9 

Cleburne 

1,800 
2,000 

22,000 
7,114 

21,039 

28,996 

630 

Corfflcana 

28,275 

531 

Dallas 

625 

181,064 

5T? 

Denison 

33,167 

5T? 

El  Paso 

12,566 

37,276 

4,494 

11,981 

3,836 

1,900 

6,482 

700 

b8,534 

24,810 

1,300 

2,949 

7,886 

37,098 
133,897 

7,609 
23,933 
11,872 

3,950 
3,559 
6,042 

89,375 

534 

Fort  Worth 

106,306 

635 

Gainesville* 

665 

26,394 

636 

Galveston 

73,876 

637 

Houston 

25,647 

163,955 

638 

Laredo  * 

13,434 

639 

Marshal 

18,515 
500 

38,543 

540 

Palestine 

20,248 

541 

Paris                         

33,705 

542 

San  Antonio 

52,098 
3,500 
7,824 
9,980 

21,199 
76,082 

23,957 
207 

207,572 

543 

Sherman 

40,500 

644 

Tyler  c 

27,817 

545 

Waco 

73,453 

546 

UTAH. 

Ogden". 

{^ 

117,003 

547 

Smt  Lake  City 

453,700 

648 

Barre 

51,631 

549 

Burlln^on 

('O 

65,288 

550 

Rutland . .            .         . 

45,590 

6f)1 

VIEOINIA. 

Alexandria 

21, 113 

552 

Danville....                                         

25,012 

553 

Lynchburg 

Manchester 

2,712 

48,962 

654 

555 

Newport  News 

2,936 
5,538 

25,275 
66,259 
19,208 
20,162 
148,426 
36,881 

34,549 
58.965 
36,286 
345,622 
194,791 
169,103 
13,796 

6,589 
13,980 
5,487 
4,030 

34,800 

556 
657 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

W 

85,777 
24,695 

6')8 

Portsmouth ' 

24,192 

559 

Richmond 

43,042 
3,626 

31,796 
7,534 

< 20, 179 
14.766 
35,375 
267,671 
119,358 
87,463 
14,942 

223,264 

%0 

Roanoke , 

48,041 

561 

WASHINGTON. 

Ballard 

64,728 

66? 

Bellingham 

34,314 
65,395 
209,862 
133,469 
70,574 
28,703 

108,044 

663 

Everest 

137,056 

664 

Seattle 

W 

823,155 

665 

Spokane 

447,618 

566 

'facoma 

327,140 

567 

WaUa  Walla 

57,441 

♦  Statistics  of  1903-4. 

a  Includes  expenditure  for  manual  training  in  high  school. 

b  Includes  permanent  investments. 

«  From  biennial  State  school  report  for  1903  and  1904. 

rfNot  reported. 

«  Does  not  include  interest. 
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Table  9. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  of  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards,  1904-5 — Continued. 


566 


570 

671 


572 
673 
674 
576 
676 
677 
678 
679 
680 
681 
682 
683 
684 
685 
686 
687 


680 


502 
593 


aty. 


Penna- 
nentin- 
vestmentB 
and  lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Charleston 

Huntinfii;on*. 
Parkersmirg. . 
Wheeling 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton 

Ashland 

Beloit 

Chippewa  Falls. . 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  duLac 

Oieenbav 

Janesville 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Stevens  Point.., 

Superior 

Watertown 

Wausau 


WYOMING. 


594     Cheyenne. 


2 


$6,617 
36,726 
64,000 
3,987 


74,298 

50,500 

15,000 

2,800 

9,061 

30,000 

30,584 

13,312 

46,000 

1,182 

27,648 

5,729 

6,580 

1,722 


17,443 


6,886 
16,361 
61,424 

6,280 


2,719 


Teaching 
and  su- 
pervision. 


$34,092 
20,988 
44,083 
88,870 


44,617 
43,679 
38,023 
21,707 
67,573 
41,111 
47,696 
34,431 
24,469 
77,311 
53,505 
35,718 
39,923 
22,111 

760,678 
73,726 
96,257 
63,387 
22,751 

117,031 
14,605 
43,200 


26,764 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


$16,837 
8,365 
13,880 
36,652 


56,641 
13,458 
18,406 

7,300 
27,065 
15,714 
13,306 
11,656 
24,712 
29,149 
21,951 
17,707 
13,862 

7,261 
173,151 
21,763 
30,041 
12,336 
10,339 
48,257 

6,102 
13,963 


0,306 


Evening 
schools. 


$546 


Total. 


$56,646 
65,079 
111,963 
128,509 


176,656 
107,637 
71,429 
31,807 


86,825 
91,686 
50,390 
94,18f 
107,6^ 
103,094 
69,164 
60,366 
31,084 
923,729 
113,477 
125,296 
82,606 
49,451 
216,712 
25,967 
67,183 


37,878 


«StaU8tiC8  of  190^-4. 
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Table  10. — Summary  of  itatisiieB  of  evening  sdwoh  in  citie$  of  BflOO  population  and 

over,  1904-5. 


United  SUtoi  ff , 


^>  rlh  A II  ftiitlc'  D I  i?i slon 

Bouth  UUi^QtJc  DivUion,.... 

Morth  OwntriU  Ul  vliUia 

Western  Ulvisiou. . ..  __ 


JHoitti  Atlantic-  DUielozL; 

MftlTJO ,,..,,„ 

New  ITijnp»tLbv._... 
yermonl  „,_,,,,„,,, 
llafWittJiuMtt*. ....... 

Rhode  lAlana ...-. 

ConnocUeut,. ., 

New  Vork.._ .., 

N^wi(vraey _. 

J^nns^ivfiinia  .,..„,., 

S©atti  Atlantk  l>i vision r 
Dt'liiwitn?. .......  _,._ 

Matylanil. „ 

t>t strict  ol  Cglumtilft.. 

Tli^ni*. 

Nortb  CatoLLhu  ....... 

CjBni^^iti, ..-.*, 

South  r+'Tjirftl  JJivHJou: 

Ki^ntiirky .»,,,, 

Tpnnri+jM.^^  r . . .  h , 

t.OLii^l<um. ....„_. . 

TlMBi.  „,,.,.,. ...1.^4 
ArkAiiJius.. ..,..».,... 
North  C^'ntnkl  Dlvitioii; 
Ohio. ._..........,.,. 

Iii'lJiiiiJi _,^, ,,.,,, 

illiuula ...,,„,.„ 

Wl-wamiin ,,  ..,.*-. 

lowo ,_   ..,.,_ 

MJjj-^fMiii .,.,, 

N»^Urft«kft.. ........  .H 

Western  l>lvif-iti|j: 

Toioradu ....    ...» 

t  luh ......   . 

WHHhUigtmi , 

Ori'iE^oii.  .....,„ 

OpUfomiA, 


Puptig, 


177^471 77,  S« 


7.  Mill  u«;ae 


017 

M.230 
fi,  I7t», 


1^ 

ia7 

17 


'sm 

TO 


n 
n 

0' 


4.V 
*J 

m 


1 

H 


37^304  293,  Wl€T,  375 


»,4»iP234, 5.10:  "83,461 


0,tHl%| 


)<J4 


3.229         7m 

o.S9o^  >,iai 


4331,  BW 


l,iV 


SK^KTl 


4iife 


a  Including  estimates  for  cities  not  fully  reported. 
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Tablb  11. — Staii$Ues  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  pojmlaHon  and  over,  1904^, 


City. 


ABKAN8AS. 

Little  Rock* 


CAUFOSHU. 


AUmeda 

Los  Anseles... 

Oaklani 

SttCTsmento... 
San  Franciico. 

San  JooB 

VaUejo 


Denver . 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia 

Bridgeport 

Danbuiy , 

Hartfoid , 

Manchester:  Town  schools. 

Mertden 

Naugatock 

New  Britain. 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Norwalk 

'Stamford 

Torrington 

Walliniford 

Waterbury 


DELAWASE. 

Wilmington , 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

'Washington 


Athens 

Atlanta... 
Columbus. 


ILLINOIS, 

Chicago 

East  St.  Louis 

Joliot 

Peoria* 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis . 
South  Bend.. 
Tern)  Iloate.. 


Cedar  Rapids 

Des  Moines,  west  side  . 
Bioux  City 


KENTUCKY. 


Co\ington 1 

Lexington 1 

Louisville f     0 


11 


2   I    3 


120 


190 
180 
102 
IR6 
209 
110 
187 


84 


•75 


62 


173 
185 
84 


87 
119 
120 
120 


51 
44 

106 


19 

120 

•107 


Teachers. 


12 


20 


153 
2 
3 
4 


37 


370 
0 
3 
4 


1  0 
1  5 
4  :   23 


18 


>« 


57 


523 
2 
6 
8 


27 


Pupils. 


70 


304 
906 
908 
5,001 
158 

eo 


4sa 


104 


80 


43S 


80 
166 
279 


392 


1,336 


loe 

247 
30 


14,448 
109 
112 
156 


548 
164 
86 


43 


I 


0 

144 

132 

1,294 

10 


96 


120 

"67 
89 
26 


157 


120 


16 

no  ' 

968  > 


932 


5,452 
23 
25 
46 


178 
33 
36 


I 


70 


106 

304 
1,050 

435 
6,205 

157 
70 


648 


119 
322 
150 

2,681' 
144 
147 
210 
555 

1,166 
147 
245 
305 
•23 


549 


196 


2,267 


157 

247 

46 


19,900 
125 
137 
204 


726 
196 
122 


75 

65 

200 


56 
122 


lO 


25 
91 
253 
114 
2,021 
62 
25 


200 


54 

8a 

60 

650 

58 

47 

38 

309 

516 

65 

69 

40 

♦11 


J2  >» 

r 


P 
^  i 


11 


70 


304 


I.; 

5,« 


70 


U9 
321 

im 

141 


210 
566 

1,100 
147 

341 
30f 
•23 


295 


74 


1,073 


640 


167 
247 

48 


10,834  i  19,900 

38  125 

32  I  137 

204 


347 

46 
18 


64 
50 
135 


196 
123 


76 


308 


56 

85 


1,301  ' I   1,301 


•Statistics  of  1008-4. 
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Table  11. — Statistics  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8^000  population  and  over^  1904-S — 

Continued. 


1 

o 

1 

• 
CO 

o  1 

is 

8 

Teachers. 

PupltB. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

AN 

% 

til 

City. 

^ 

i 

1 

i 

:      1 

1 

p 

^ 

1 

2 

4 

6 

« 

^ 

8 

0 

9 

10 

11 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

1 

99 

7 

2 

9 

289 

289 

280 

MAINE. 

Augusta 

Blddeford 

1 
2 

1 
1 

17 

2 

4 

11 

25 
3 
2 
7 
1 
4 
1 
4 

63 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
6 
1 

53 
1 

16 
4 
2 
5 
1 
1 
7 
2 
2 

14 
3 
1 
1 
4 
6 
4 
7 
9 
3 
1 
2 
I 
1 

16 

62 
79 
64 
85 

a83 

30 

35 

a34 

a05 

6  49 

66 

63 

50 

40 

■■"81* 
46 
40 
36 
34 
30 
49 
60 

C40 
86 
73 
60 

«69 
40 

69 
45 
39 
30 

P65 
40 
60 
59 
43 

180 
89 
36 
83 

A36 

100 
60 
60 
39 
38 

111 

2 
8 
2 
2 

69 

2 
2 

7 

4 
5 
8 
0 

24 

11 

14 

5 

6 
13 
10 

2 

93 

13 
16 
12 
387 
20 

8 
69 
18 
30 
12 

8 
146 
39 

7 
25 

7 

5 
24 
63 

9 
84 
34 
165 
37 
23 

5 

7 

11 

106 

6 

9 
15 
11 
13 

8 
25 
39 
12 
78 
25 
15 

2 
11 

4 

10 
103 

161 

155 

207 

56 

38 

54 

103 

0 

199 

209 

310 

56 

6,450 

353 
409 
280 
21,268 
396 
151 

1,962 
807 
432 
232 
213 

3,134 
439 
115 
233 
118 
77 
439 

1,301 
296 

1,956 
271 

4,050 

1,656 
551 
144 
284 
270 

3,341 
55 
250 
353 
114 
146 
352 
564 

1,050 
298 

2,354 
536 
388 
90 
242 
85 
270 

2,274 

103 

m 

32 

1,815 

201 
206 
195 
7,297 
321 
79 
822 
365 
288 
115 

'*i,"642' 
195 

51 
217 

65 

31 
287 
691 
145 
1,155 
105 
2,152 
405 
230 

46 

152 

135 

1,638 

32 
113 
250 
100 

79 
108 
187 
402 
231 
967 
330 
159 

40 
177 

40 

77 
1,172 

190 

Lewiston 

209 

PortlftPd 

310 

Waterville 

60 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

6,450 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams 

180 

173 

Attleboro 

409 

Beverly 

154 
13,811 

126 

7,467 

271 

Boston 

Brockton 

4 
3 

33 
6 
1 
1 
4 

43 
5 
4 
2 
1 
2 
4 
9 
3 

35 
5 

35 
9 

12 
2 
5 
1 
6 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 
5 

14 
1 

24 

12 
8 
2 
4 
1 
2 

53 

16 

5 

36 

12 

29 

11 

4 

103 

34 

3 

23 

6 

3 

20 

54 

6 

49 

29 

130 

28 

11 

3 

2 

10 

100 

5 

5 

13 

9 

12 

4 

20 

25 

11 

54 

13 

7 

0 

7 

3 

8 

50 

Brookline 

73 

1,204 

498 

263 

180 

.  124 

5,042 

331 

90 

46 

301 

821 

78 
758 
309 
169 
52 
89 
1,092 
106 
33 
35 
28 
31 
138 
480 

161 

Cambridge 

1,962 
807 

Chelsea 

Chicopce 

Clinton 

227 

Everett 

2ia 

Fall  River 

3,134 

Fitchbuig 

Framingbam 

115 

Gardner. 

225 

Gloucester 

118 

Greenfield 

77 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

HydfePark 

296 

Lawrence 

1,132 

824 

1,956 

Leominster  d 

Lowell 

2,666 
1,107 

1,484 
449 

/3,000 

Lynn 

Maiden 

645 

Marlboro 

125 

188 

217 

2,077 

30 

19 
96 
53 
1,264 
26 

135 

Medford 

284 

Mllford: 

268 

New  Bedford 

3,330 
60 

Newburyport 

Newton 

North  Adams 

257 
73 
137 
306 
405 
801 
177 

l,6a5 
408 
248 
90 
139 
36 
210 

1,607 

96 

41 

9 

46 

159 

249 

121 

849 

128 

140 

0 

103 

49 

60 

667 

317 

Northampton ...                   

114 

Peabody 

146 

Pittsfield 

Salem 

Somerville 

1,050 

Southbridge 

208 

Springfield 

Taunton  

Waltham 

377 

Watertown 

Webster 

242 

Westfield 

85 

Wobum...-                

268 

Worcester 

a  Average. 

6  Drawing  schools,  38  nights. 

f  nigh  and  grammar  schools,  75  nights. 

d  From  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  for  1905. 


«  High  school,  75  nights. 
/  Approximately. 
0  Drawing  school,  35  nights. 
h  Drawing  school,  40  nights. 
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Table  11. — StatUtica  of  evening  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over,  1904^ — 

Contmued. 


City. 


II 
'I 


Teachers. 


PupUs. 


1 


i 
i 


o 


lO 


J2  ►» 

8- 

r 


11 


MICHiaAN. 


Bay  City 

Calumet 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids. 
Kalamazoo.... 

Manistee. 

Muskegon 


St.  Louis. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln . 
Omaha. 


NKW  HAMPSHIBE. 


Dover 

Manchester. 
Nashua'. 


NEW  JEESET. 


Bayonne  

Bloomfield 

Camden 

Harrison  o 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

MiUville 

Montclair 

Newark 

New  Brunswick. 

Passaic 

Paterson 

PhlUlpsburg 

Trenton 


Albany 

Batavla 

Binghamton... 

Buffalo 

Cohoes 

Elmira 

Mount  Vernon. 
New  Rochelle.. 

New  York 

Niagara  Fails.. 
Poughkeepsie.. 

Rochester 

Schenectady... 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utlca 

Watertown 

White  Plains... 
Yonkers 


NORTn  CAROLINA. 


13 


CO 


97 


M 
64 
M 
64 

t>67 
65 

102 

e77 
64 

135 
64 
64 
80 


77 
24 
110 


42 


67 


18 
1 

10 
8 

12 

40 
5 
2 
118 
6 

18 

39 
3. 

26 


109 


22 

6 

13 

10 

13 

57 

5 

4 

190 

9 

19 

60 

6 

27 


143 
15 

840 

382 
58 

150 
43 


3,714 


96 
546 


128 
372 
120 


363 
174 
477 
222 
•469 

2,040 
192 
79 

5,434 
141 


28 
23 

290 
52 
91 

125 
17 


1,032 


16 
152 


32 

105 

0 


103 

37 

169 

134 

129 

935 

0 

44 

2,282 


171 

52 

171 

38 

32 

38 

1,130 

494 

1,051 

434 

202 

434 

149 

139 

275 

175 

250 

eo 

60 

1,724 
53 
740 


I 


1,074 


97 
36 
42 
68 

«84 
63 
63 
73 
38 
93 
96 

127 
90 
40 
82 


0 
2 
1 
7 
870 
3 
2 

66 
4 
6 
3 
0 
0 
1 

20 


3 


4 

6 

3 

1 

663 

5 

0 

65 

11 

19 

6 

9 

2 

8 

5 


4 
8 
4 
8 

1,533 

8 

2 

131 

15 

25 

9 

9 

2 

9 

25 


612 

8 

193 


330 


30  70 
170  60 
142  56 
177  '  78 
72,750  '  34,491 


4,746 


112 
698 


160 
477 
120 


466 
211 
646 
356 
588 

2,975 
192 
123 

7,716 
201 
910 

2,336 

61 

933 


1,404 
140  I 
429 


2,058 


16 
221 


258 
82 


144 

42 

141 

178 

239 

949 

55 

45 

3,509 

83 

252 

768 

44 

512 


530 

50 
126 


100 
220 
198 
255 
107,241 


Charlotte 

♦SUtlstics  of  1903-4. 

a  Statistics  from  the  New  Jersey  school  report,  1904. 

5  One  school  was  in  session  95  nights. 


115 

42 

157 

74 

21 

95 

2,315 

2,320 

4,635 

444 

240 

684 

543 

145 

688 

*535 

♦57 

♦592 

305 

89 

394 

20 

37 

67 

140 

68 

208 

711 

291 

1,002 

50 

0 

50 

I  60 

120 

I  ^^ 

I  60 

I  28,647 

62 

40 

1,565 

200 

367 

♦463 

129 

41 

115 

353 


112 


160 
477 


466 
189 
640 


588 

2,975 

192 

120 

(i7,400 

201 

910 

2,336 

61 

933 


1,404 
140 
429 


60 

220 

195 

242 

107,241 

157 

93 

4,635 

684 

688 

♦592 

394 

46 

201 

1,002 


60 


c  High  school.  95  nights;  drawing  school,  138. 

d  Approximately. 

•  High  school.  120  nights. 
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City. 


tea 

II 

e 


I  11 


n 


Teacben. 


Pupils. 


9 

a 


1 

i 


3 

o 


9 

•d 


lO 


J5>* 

14 


^1 

s  s  • 


11 


omo. 

Akron 

CUicinnaitf 

Ctoveland 

Columbus 

D&yton  

SteubeDTiOe 

X«nia 

OBEOON. 

Portland 

fENNSYLrVANIA. 

Altogheny 

AHentown 

Carbondale 

Erie 

Lancasttr , 

MahanoT  Qty 

Ifount  Cannel 

PhiliMitlphis. 

Pittabuis* 

Plymouth 

Beading 

Shamokin 

Shanandoab , 

WilTceflbarie 

WiUiamspoct 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Central  FaBs 

Ctenberiaad 

Baat  Providence. 

NtwporiL 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Woonsooket 

TENNESSEE. 

Ifemphls 

Nashville 

TKXAS, 

DaUas 

UTAH. 

Ogden 

VERMONT. 

Burlington , 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk. 

"WAMnNQTOW. 

Seattle 

WISCONSIN. 

Oshkosh 


77 
80 
90 
97 

am 

180 

94 


100 


80 

(^) 
70 
80 

120 
CO 
60 
49 
60 

cfiO 

lis 

80 
80 

80 
120 


75 
40 

6a 

17ft 
60 
9» 
60 


106 
114 


90 
60 
136 
88 
98 
60 


8 
2 
1 
6 
10 
2 
0 
617 
8 
2 
0 
1 
7 
9 
0 


0 

4 
0 

a 

20 
103 

21 


20 
5 
5 
8 

13 
2 
2 
640 
9 
6 

18 
3 
8 

15 
2 


27 
10 
2 
11 
37 
195 
25 


141 
1,587 
3,3D« 
84 
81 
71 
33 


28a 


367 
7S 
.298 
2f8 
263 
I2S 
143 


8 

652 

316 

14 

62 

1 

32 


58 


85 
63 
33 
44 
148 
0 

e 


662 
304 
020 

98 
477 
579 

96 


295 
228 
52 
215 
524 
3,547 
315 


160 
40 
92 
110 
442 
142 


48 

57 

260 

22 

n 

92 
31 


79 
108 
K) 
7» 
202 
1,647 
188 


149 
2,239 
3,622 
98 
143 
72 


340 


442 
138 
331 
312 
411 
125 
14a 
23,56» 
700 
381 
880 
120 
548 
671 
127 


374 

336 
62 
294 
726^ 
5,194 
503 


89 
133 


1,173 
1,302 
55 
50 
15 
20 


181 


266 
96 
176 
140 
182 
61 
32 

9>eoo 

301 
227 
339 

69 
168 
229 

53 


22» 

119 
£5 
92 

465 
2,074 

178 


67 


14» 


av3« 
9» 


442 

Mi 
331 
312 


t2S 
M» 

22,56» 
700 
361 

8t!» 

120 
54» 
671 
127 


32» 
62 

2M 
6e» 


503 


80 
131 


ie» 


109 
110 
535 

m 


86 
176 
67 


110 


I9ff 


♦  Statistics  of  1903-4. 

a  One  school  wus  In  session  08  nights. 


bS\x  months. 

c  Some  schools  were  In  session  60  nights. 
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Table  13. — Summary  by  StateSy  etCy  of  school  property  and  expenditures  in  cities  and 
villages  containing  from  4fiOO  to  8,000  inhabitants  j  1904^. 


Cities  and  villages  of~ 


Number 
of  school 
build- 
ings. 


Nurabor 
of  seats  or 

sittings 
for  study. 


Value  of  all 
public  prop- 
erty used 
for  school 
purposes. 


Expenditure 
for  supervi- 
sion and 
teaching. 


Expendi- 
ture for  all 
purposes 
(loans  and 
bonds  ex- 
cepted). 


G 


United  States  o. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division . , 
Western  Division  t> 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

•     Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 


3,122 


714,176 


#4<ly  VW/^  o4o 


$8,786,570 


$13,500,101 


1,393 
213 
237 

1,080 
190 


180 
35 
33 
474 
88 
03 
138 
107 
245 

13 
22 
43 
29 
57 
41 
8 

35 
13 
29 
26 
26 
83 
15 
10 

224 
124 
157 
129 
83 
54 
86 
103 
22 
45 
53 


261,684 
67,517 
61,280 

289,525 
44,160 


19,559,108 
2,310,735 
2,794,476 

21,166,746 
4,159,783 


3,399,256 
478,699 
636,614 

3,625,733 
746,308 


16,118 

4,355 

6,529 

65,787 

9,340 

11,419 

39,633 

24,786 

83,717 

2,590 
7,632 
9,800 
9,020 
14,473 
12,302 
1,700 


3,500 
7,730 
7,805 
5,343 
20,778 
4,225 
3,300 

64,327 
35,211 
40,842 
31,838 
19,525 
13,555 
21,552 
30,119 
4,400 
10,231 
17,925 


742,000 

258,800 

530,000 

6,102,100 

642,175 

679,050 

2,841,802 

1,975,280 

5,727,211 

148,000 
223,325 
868,310 
275,000 
406,950 
358,150 
31,000 

431,181 
125,050 
272,800 
373,200 
258,200 
914,045 
220,000 
200,000 

5,213,700 

2,791,350 

2,424,109 

2,380,900 

1,873,500 

021,000 

1,761,486 

1,582,440 

326,161 

604,100 

1,198,000 


875 
7,000 
2,850 


4,133 


1,200 
1,950 
4,484 
17,077 


25,000 

537,000 

297,850 

198,000 

268,707 

90,000 

77,576 

136,450 

792,000 

1,607,200 


194,433 
49,706 
86,249 
963,480 
110,584 
141,456 
668,273 
392,808 
892,267 

24,264 
50,510 
93,944 
68,022 
102,937 
125,922 
13,060 

107,742 
29,900 
71,235 
67,915 
69,880 

229,389 
40,153 
30,400 

790,347 
519,178 
467,412 
422,168 
252,053 
162,491 
276,257 
278,676 
79,338 
112,184 
165,629 


11,870 
105,675 
33,277 
38,300 
51,311 
22,340 
17.817 
29,807 
66,117 
350,794 


5,409,799 

656,111 

933,645 

5,532,396 

1,058,151 


254,097 
65,166 
158,473 

1,427,726 
181,985 
220,007 
035,405 
644,165 

1,522,775 

37,482 

74,630 
173,846 

80,463 
125,857 
147,264 

16,560 

146,081 
44,204 
00,904 

123,060 
67,017 

298,146 

114,233 
50,000 

1,160,809 
806,041 
725,230 
623,462 
383,415 
337,082 
533,095 
427,629 
136,749 
171,788 
227,095 


14,000 
132,544 
90,883 
62,380 
97,784 
28,583 
32,136 
43,827 
02,863 
458,151 


a  Including  estimates  for  cities  and  villages  not  fully  reported. 

b  Including  estimates  for  Montana  throughout  the  table,  and  for  Arizona  and  Nevada  in  column  3. 
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Table  15. — Summary  of  statialics  of  puhlic  hindergartens  reported  in  cities  of  4,000 
population  and  over^  1904^5, 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Number 
of  ciiiea 
and  vil- 
lages re- 
porting 
public 
kinder- 
gartens. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Fonnsyl  vanltt 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  ot  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

J^orida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma .". 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

Illinois 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Califorma 


358 


177 
13 
19 

127 
22 


Number 

of 
schools. 


3,176 


1,765 
80 
66 

1,120 
145 


23 

21 

14 

277 

51 

94 

797 

251 

237 

19 
42 
8 
2 
1 
2 
5 
1 

24 
8 
4 

22 
5 
3 

124 

76 

220 

186 

168 

56 

84 

155 

2 

46 

3 

6 
41 
1 
5 
1 
5 


Number 
of  In- 
struct- 
ors. 


4,795 


2,419 
150 
131 

a,833 
253 


39 
34 
20 
497 
92 
189 
881 
307 
360 

40 
86 
16 
4 

2 
2 
8 

1 

49 
14 
5 
51 
6 
6 

160 
104 
278 
263 
331 
96 
132 
375 

2 
80 

3 

6 
76 

11 

2 

6 

151 


Pupils. 


Boys. 


a9l,064 


45,129 
1,893 
1,856 

37,253 
4,933 


195 

414 

275 

8,129 

1,695 

2,252 

22,855 

3,367 

5,957 

404 
1,023 

193 
82 
20 
39 

102 
30 

742 
144 
101 
643 
96 
130 

3,958 
1,652 
9,232 
5,991 
6,733 
1,713 
943 
5,576 

19 
1,412 

24 


1,786 
23 
136 
40 
157 
2,723 


Qlrls. 


a  92, 081 


44,895 
1,962 
2,037 

38,246 
4,941 


197 
438 

2n 

8,124 
1,650 
2,303 
22,207 
3,305 
6,394 

402 
1,056 

188 

103 
30 
38 

125 
20 

843 
116 
127 
733 
109 
109 

4,207 
1,787 
9,330 
5,832 
6,967 
1,931 
995 
5,819 

22 
1,331 

25 

75 
1,793 
36 
127 
44 
186 
2,680 


Not  re- 
ported 
as  to 
sex. 


0  21,973 


16,979 


627 
4,307 


649 


47 

254 

164 

768 

1,486 

12, 110 

1,511 


627 


95 
245 


570 
1,761 

400 
1,296 


Total. 


0  205,118 


107,003 

3,855 

4,520 

79,866 

9,874 


1,041 
852 
509 
16,507 
3,509 
5,313 
46,548 
18,772 
13,862 

806. 
2,079 

381 

185 
50 
77 

227 
50 

2,212 
260 
228 

1,376 
205 


8,260 
3,684 
18,562 
12,393 
15,461 
4,044 
3,234 
11,395 
41 
2,743 
49 

143 

3,579 

59 

2ri3 

84 

343 

5,403 


a  Not  including  statistics  of  pupils  in  cities  known  to  have  kindergartens  but  which  failed  to  report. 
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Table  lQ,-'PubHeUndergart€mineitie$€iffyver  4^000  vn^^ 

ml904r^. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Instruct- 
on. 

Pupils. 

state  and  city. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

1 

« 

8 

4 

5 

6 

ALABAMA. 

Bessemer 

1 
1 
4 

1 
1 

1 

47 
2 
6 
3 

3 
1 
1 
9 
6 
2 
4 
1 

37 
4 

4 
3 

18 
1 
1 
1 
4 
8 

18 
5 
1 
6 
^ 
1 
6 
7 
3 
2 

42 

1 

1 
3 
1 

200 

1 
1 

4 

2 
3 
7 

1 
1 

2 
2 
7 

1 
2 
7 
2 
2 

1 
86 

2 
14 

6 

3 
2 
2 
10 
6 
4 
7 
2 

68 
8 

6 
6 
67 
1 
2 
2 
4 

18 

32 

10 

1 

12 
10 
2 
6 
10 
5 
5 

86 

1 

1 
6 

1 

235 
3 
1 

8 
4 
4 
19 
2 
2 

2 

3 

14 

16 
20 
87 
♦8 
13 

40 

1,617 
72 
IM 
05 

60 
♦27 

18 
206 
201 

64 
112 

26 

1,998 

188 

141 

14 
29 
63 

♦12 
17 

84 
1,653 
71 
225 
96 

35 
♦89 
44 
212 
171 
74 
82 
33 

1,561 
232 

146 

80 

Florence 

49 

Mobile 

140 

OpeJika 

♦20 

Pn<Enix* 

80 

CALUrOBNIA. 

Fresno ..-- 

74 

Los  Angeles 

8»179 

Oakland 

143 

Pasadena 

4U 

PMHona      .  .         .  .  . 

193 

Redlands: 

Lugonia  district 

96 

Redlands  district 

♦66 

Riverside 

62 

Sacramento 

418 

San  Diego 

378 

Santa  Ana 

138 

Santa  Barbara 

204 

Santa  Cnir- 

sr 

COLOEADO. 

I>envcr 

3,159 

Pueblo  (district  No.  20) 

420 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bristol 

287 

East  Hartford                                                  

180 

Hanford 

inillnpiy  . 

26 
128 

24 
143 

50 

ICanchester  (Ninth  District ) 

271 

Meriden.....^ 

75 

Naiigatuck 

125 
281 
829 

isi 

809 
888 

256 

New  Britain 

590 

New  Ilaven 

1,717 

New  London 

250 

NewMilford 

19 
179 

23 
152 

42 

Norwalk 

331 

Norwich  (Central  District) 

205 

Putnam .         

1 

7S 

Stamiord.... 

170 
284 

138 
278 

308 

Waterburr 

582 

Wlllimantio 

Winsted 

70 

1,023 

30 

28 
GO 
14 

8,723 
33 

71 

1,056 

20 

29 
70 
26 

8,772 
36 

141 

DI8TBICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

2,079 

PLORIDA. 

Lake  City 

60 

GEORGIA. 

Athens 

57 

Augusta 

130 

Columbus 

40 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

17, «» 

Dixon  (north  side) 

60 

Edwardsville  * 

Evanston: 

District  No.  75 

96 
50 
67 
218 
25 
20 

78 

40 

274 

113 
55 
78 

226 
25 
25 

83 

50 

280 

209 

District  No.  76 

105 

Laeranee 

145 

Molino 

444 

Pontine 

50 

Soriii*''  ValJpv 

45 

INDIANA. 
Anderson 

161 

Colmnbus 

90 

E  vansvllle 

554 

*  statistics  of  1903-4. 
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Tablb  16. — Publiekinderparten9mciHeso/over4f000mha^^  — Conthiued. 


&t»to  and  city. 


Number 

of 
schools. 


Instruct- 
ors. 


Pupils. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


INDIANA— continued . 


Fort  Wayne-.. 

Hammond  ♦ 

Lftporte 

mchigan  City. 

Moncie 

Biehmond 

Stielbyville 

South  Bend.... 
T*rre  Haute... 

Valparais© 

Vtocennes 

Whiting* 


Burlington 

Codar  Falls 

Cedar  Hapids 

ChAries  City , 

Council  BlujSs 

Creston , 

Des  Moines  (west  side) . 

I>ubuque 

Fort  Dodge 

GrlnneU 

Marshalitown 

Mount  Pleasant 

Oskaloosa 

Washington *. 

Waterloo: 

East  side 

West  side 

Webster  City 


Coffey  villo., 
Fort  Scott. 
Whifield... 


KENTUCKY. 


CoTington. 
Fianldort. 
Lexington. 
Louisville.. 


LOinSIANA. 


Monroe 

New  Orleans. 
Shroveport . . . 


Bangor 

Biddeford... 
Lewiston... 

Oldtown 

Portland 

Saro 

Sltowhegan  ♦ 


Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Andover 

Attloboro.-.. 

Boston 

Braintree 

Bridge  water. 

Brooklino 

Cambridge... 

Choisea 

Chicopee 


19 


40 


4 

3 

184 

5 

1 

20 

32 

2 

2 


151 
178 


V7 
116 
70 
182 
28S 
47 
S9 
27 


*106 


234 


60 
145 


♦98 
56 


273 
27 


24 
594 
25 


404 


61 
44 

3,552 
74 
22 
260 
451 
61 
37 


169 
228 
79 


80 
124 
92 
201 
281 
52 
38 
21 


♦112 


46 
'164 


243 


64 
141 


♦92 
81 


316 
23 


33 
673 
27 


402 


59 

55 

3,502 

76 

15 

261 

478 

54 

44 


185 

246 

188 

2« 

171 

383 

668 

90 

77 

48 


♦218 


261 
86 


200 

013 

477 


124 
286 
60 
♦190 
130 

140 
82 


25 

24 


50 

♦627 
946 


57 

1,267 
52 


1?0 


126 
20 


30 
CO 


806 


120 
99 
7,054 
149 
37 
527 
920 
115 
81 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 
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Table  16. — Public  kindergartens  in  cities  of  over  4yOOO  inhabitants  in  1904^ — Continaed. 


state  and  city. 

Number 

of 
eehooLi. 

Inatruct- 
ors. 

PupUs, 

Boya. 

Glrii. 

TotaL 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

MASSACH  U8ETT8— continued. 

4 
I 
3 
2 
6 
7 
12 
2 
7 
8 
4 
3 

't 

4 

2 
5 

4 
14 
1 
5 
3 
.    2 
17 

2 
1 
2 
2 

14 
2 
3 

47 
1 
2 
4 
1 

32 
3 
3 
6 
5 
8 
6 
3 
2 
6 
4 
8 
1 
4 
2 
3 
5 
3 
1 

12 

4 

33 

7 

1 
2 

1 

22 
133 

8 
2 
6 
2 
4 

14 

24 
4 
5 

16 
7 
6 

29 

12 
7 
4 

10 
8 

26 
2 

10 
3 
4 

31 

2 

1 
4 
2 

14 
2 
3 

79 
1 
4 
6 
3 

35 
3 
3 

16 

10 

12 
6 
3 
4 
6 
5 

10 
2 
4 
4 
5 
8 
5 
♦1 

15 
8 

65 
8 

1 
2 
2 

31 
344 

70 
30 
89 
27 
116 
217 
403 

84 
19 
115 
40 
121 
240 
347 

154 
204 

Easton 

FaU  River 

Greenfield 

67 
237 
457 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

LoweU 

750 

Marblehead 

86 

Medford 

165 
145 

132 
137 

297 

Melrose 

282 

MUton 

108 

New  Bedford 

94 

345 

197 

65 

60 

135 

132 

575 

17 

89 

85 

52 

453 

83 
15 
50 
32 
445 
32 
61 

100 

87 

394 

224 

84 

64 

117 

104 

572 

10 

60 

63 

55 

603 

76 
16 
70 
36 

438 
30 
90 
1,887 
52 

100 

181 

Newton 

739 

North  Adams 

421 

Northampton , . . 

140 

Plttsfield : 

124 

Salem 

223 

Somervllle 

236 

Springfield 

i'»g 

WeUealey 

Westfield 

156 
148 
107 

West  Springfield 

Winchester 

Worcester 

956 

150 
31 

120 
68 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay  City 

Benton  Harbor 

Bessemer 

Big  Rapids 

Calumet. 

883 
71 

Coldwater 

Delray 

151 

3,964 

108 

20O 

260 

88 
1,521 
215 
231 
435 
510 
583 
^  ♦389 
147 
130 
417 
245 
453 

91 
162 

89 
183 
320 
122 

57 

840 
443 

2,361 
400 

85 
66 
78 

1,363 
10,032 

Detroit 

Dowagiac 

Escanaba 

Flint 

Grand  Haven .  . 

45 

770 

96 

118 

228 

260 

282 

♦186 

77 

62 

215 

125 

243 

39 

76 

40 

85 

43 

751 

117 

113 

207 

250 

301 

♦203 

70 

68 

202 

120 

210 

52 

86 

49 

06 

Grand  Rapids 

Holland 

Ionia '. 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming  ♦ 

Kalamazoo 

Manistee 

Manistique 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Mount  Clemens 

Muskegon 

Negaunee 

Pontlac 

St.  Joseph 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Traverse  City 

Wyandotte 

64 
27 

415 

218 

1,080 

58 
30 

425 

225 

1,281 

Ypsilantl 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Winona 

MISSISSIPPI. 

McComb 

45 
25 
31 

663 
4,913 

40 
40 
47 

700 
5,119 

Natchez 

Vicksburg  * 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

♦  statistics  of  1903-4. 
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Table  16. — Public  hindergarlens  in  cities  of  over  4jOOO  inhabitants  in  1904-S — Continued . 


State  and  city. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Instruct- 
ors. 

Pupils. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

0 

MONTANA. 

Helena 

6 

13 
32 

1 

1 

A 

2 

\ 

4 

4 

1 
7 
5 
1 
7 
3 
7 
5 
8 
5 

I 

7 
103 
1 
1 
2 
6 
9 

18 
1 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 

19 
5 
6 

1 

23 
7 
5 
13 
23 
2 
4 
1 
2 
4 

6 

26 

52 

2 

2 

2 
12 
2 

4 
2 
4 
8 

2 
11 
10 
1 
7 
3 
12 
7 

16 
5 
4 
1 

15 
97 
1 
1 
4 
12 
16 
19 
2 
6 
3 
3 
2 
2 
5 
3 
3 
20 
5 
9 

1 

23 
8 
9 
13 
28 
2 

68 

395 
983 
34 

40 

6 
121 
26 
45 
16 
112 
88 

54 
301 
180 

20 
111 

64 
255 

79 

75 

412 

894 
25 

44 

15 
111 
32 
39 
22 
118 
101 

32 
280 
189 

16 
132 

52 
268 

88 

143 

NEBBASKA. 

Lincoln 

807 

1,877 
50 

York 

NEVADA. 

Reno ♦ 

84 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Claromont 

21 

Concord  (Union  District) 

232 

Franklin.,              

58 

Eeene 

84 

Manchester .        

38 

Nashua 

230 

Portsmouth 

189 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Asbury  Parle 

86 

Bayonne 

581 

Bloomfleld ... 

360 

Boonton 

35 

Camden 

243 

Dover 

116 

East  Orange 

523 

Englewooa. 

167 

Holboken 

1,056 
403 

Jersey  City 

Long  Branch 

108 
22 
210 

113 
24 
176 

221 

MadUon 

46 

Montclair 

386 

Newark 

7,716 
76 

New  Brunswick 

40 

35 

Newton 

93 

North  Plainflcld 

67 
230 

57 
232 

124 

Orange 

462 

Passaic 

863 

Paterson 

1,979 
76 

Perth  Amboy 

30 

169 

42 

34 

♦33 

44 

51 

39 

152 

435 

402 

185 

23 

560 
81 
107 
282 
742 
25 
100 
24 
53 
126 

46 

158 

49 

45 

♦27 

49 

69 

62 

135 

423 

390 

^   160 

36 

528 
90 
115 
318 
835 
25 
150 
14 
62 
114 

Plainflcld 

327 

Princeton 

91 

Rutherford 

79 

Salem 

♦60 

Some  rville 

93 

South  Orange 

120 

Summit 

101 

Town  of  Union 

287 

Trenton 

858 

West  Hoboken 

792 

West  Orange 

345 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Santa  Fe 

50 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

1,088 
171 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

222 

Binghamton 

COO 

Buffalo 

1,577 
50 

Catskill 

Cohoes 

250 

Cortland 

38 
115 

Fredonia 

Geneva 

240 

Glens  Falls 

Gloversville 

7 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 

2 

320 

Haverstraw 

29 

87 
5G 
42 

34 
48 
116 
49 

38 

63 

Herkimer 

98 

Homellsville 

203 

Ilion , 

109 

Ithaca 

80 

♦  statistics  of  1903-4. 
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Tablb  1^.— Public  hindergarUns  in  cities  of  over  4,000  inhMtofUsin  1904^5— dysxiinmd. 


Bute  and  city. 

Number 

of 
schooLi. 

Instnicfe- 
on. 

Pupils. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

NEW  YOBK=oontinued. 
J&mestown 

9 
2 

1 
6 
8 
8 

1 
1 
2 
0 
7 

8 
1 
4 
1 
0 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 
4 
2 

82 
5 
1 
5 
9 

25 
1 
8 

15 
2 
4 
3 
4 

14 

1 

15 

1 

33 
22 

1 
1 
3 
7 
3 
1 

35 
1 
1 

3 

18 
4 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
143 

35 
1 

21 
2 
4 
3 

11 
2 
1 
6 
3 
3 
3 
1 
J  2 
6 

10 
400 

13 
1 
6 
1 
A 
2 
1 
4 
5 
1 
4 
2 

73 
6 
2 
6 
8 

34 
2 

16 

29 
3 
5 
4 
4 

15 

2 

15 
1 

63 

23 
1 
3 
6 

14 
3 
3 

32 
1 
4 

6 

36 
8 
4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
196 

71 
2 

21 
2 
8 
3 

278 
56 
34 
W 
48 
85 
23 
M 
44 

133 

243 
14,280 

218 
25 

131 
30 

135 
36 
23 

102 

158 
32 

112 

58 

1,848 

110 
42 
96 

205 

902 

♦21 

m 

276 
40 
31 
60 
50 
96 
44 
67 
55 

167 

241 
13,570 

263 
25 

166 
42 

120 
40 
26 

114 

129 

iS 

81 
40 
79 
211 
850 
•27 
162 

asf 

JohnstowB 

96 

Lancaster. 

65 

Lfmi^infff^urK ....,.,,,   ^ -  - 

M8 

Little  Falls:. 

«• 

LockpDft... ...  ..... 

181 

Mamaroneck. 

67 

Matteawan 

107 

Medina 

90 

Mount  Vernon.. ^.......... . 

309 

New  Roclielle 

484 

New  Yorlc % 

27,8g 

Niafifara  FaOs , - 

Nortti  Tanytown... 

n 

North  Tonawanda ..,^. 

2ff 

Nyack 

71 

Olean 

36i 

Ossining 

7i 

Peeksldll  (District  No.  7) 

# 

Plattsburgr 

216 

Port  Cliester 

286 

Port  Jervte 

68 

Poughlceepsie 

231 

Rensselaer.... 

114 

Rochester. ', 

3,61ft 
191 

Rome 

Sandy  Hin 

a 

Sarat'Hra  SDrinsrs. , 

17* 

Schenectady 

41S 

Syracuw . . .  X 

''Jg 

T'arry  to  wn 

Troy 

337 

Utica 

1,168 
27 

Waterloo 

12 
90 
73 
71 
409 

20 

436 

27 

1,142 

e09 
28 
25 

100 
75 

15 
70 
50 
89 
380 

X 

464 

26 

1,267 

006 
30 

a*} 

100 
107 

Watertown  . ...... 

160 

Watervliet 

123 

White  Plains 

160 

Yonkcrs 

708 

NOETH  CAEOUKA. 

Greensboro* 

M 

OHIO. 

Alcron 

got 

Canton 

58 

Cleveland... • 

2,400 

1,21< 

58 

Dayton 

Delaware 

Fostoria 

00 

Fremont 

200 

Mansfield 

18S 

Norwood 

98 

Springfield .> 

34 

1,418 

34 

30 

130 

34 

1,495 
22 
22 

109 

68 

Toledo 

2,913 
56 

Xenla 

Youngstown 

tf 

OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma  City  * 

230 

PK>mSYLVANIA. 

A  Uoghcny 

1*488 

A  Itoona 

145 

40 
25 

182 
fi3 
40 
25 

327 

Archbald 

lU 

Erie 

80 

Orcpnville 

SO 

Huntingdon 

«2S 

Kitlannincr 

34 
3,(00 
1,369 
55 
416 
41 
94 
79 

hV 

3,  AM 
1,593 
74 
4,55 
48 
104 
95 

s      S 

Phjladolphia 

'7,221 

2,90 

120 

Pittsburg 

Rankin 

Scran  t(tn 

871 

Ta  rontum 

60 

TitusvUie 

190 

Wilkesbarro. 

174 

♦  Statistics  of  1903-f. 
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Table  16. — Public  kindergartens  in  cities  of  over  4,000  inhabitants  in  1904-5 — Continued, 


SUte  and  city. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Instruct- 
ors. 

Pupils. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

1 

2 

3 

* 

6 

6 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

Cr&nstoD. 

4 
5 
13 

as 
1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 
3 
1 

4 

1 

1 
6 

1 
4 
2 

3 
5 

3 
2 

1 

1 

7 
1 
4 
1 
5 
2 

1 
1 
7 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 
5 
6 
1 
3 
3 
2 

51 
2 
2 

11 
9 
7 
4 

10 
8 

24 
52 

2 

1 
4 
1 

8 
3 

2 
6 
2 
8 
2 

6 
10 

4 

2 

1 
3 

14 
2 
8 
2 

10 
2 

2 
1 

16 

4 

8 

2 

3 

6 

6 

6 

2 

5 

4 

4 

102 

3 

♦4 

25 

17 

22 

5 

30 

16 

164 

Newport 

163 

412 

1.043 

15 

62 

27 
12 

10 

10 
76 
10 

96 
40 

156 

418 

1,000 

18 
58 

23 
15 

22 

15 
80 
14 

100 
27 

310 

Pftwtucket 

830 

Providence. ... 

2,048 

South  Kingstown 

33 

Woonsocket 

120 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anderson 

50 

Oaffney  ♦ 

27 

SOITTH  DAKOTA. 

8ioux  FhIIs 

41 

TEXAS. 

Cleburne 

25 

El  Paso 

156 

Navasota 

24 

X7TAH. 

Ogden 

196 

Bm  Lake  City 

67 

VERMONT. 

Bennington 

47 

Burlington 

129 
25 
76 
45 

40 
153 

105 
52 

28 
54 

301 
29 
74 
21 

250 
44 

11 

36 

343 

90 

148 
26 
73 
30 

45 
143 

111 
75 

32 
71 

336 
49 
80 
31 

249 
61 

10 

24 

348 

110 

277 

Montpoller 

51 

Rutland 

140 

St.  Albans 

76 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

85 

Richmond 

296 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

216 

Spokane 

127 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Fairmont 

60 

Parkersburg 

125 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton 

637 

Asnland 

78 

Barabo 

154 

Beaverdam 

52 

Beloit 

499 

Berlin 

105 

De  Pere: 

East  side 

21 

West  side 

60 

Fond  du  Lac 

091 

G rand  Rapids 

200 

Janes  vi  He 

238 

Kaukauna 

50 

40 

00 

Kenosha . . .'. 

'96 

Madison 

00 

96 

186 

Manitowoc ^ 

300 

Marinette 

* 

326 

Marsbfield 

30 
87 

100 
60 
3.109 
80 
55 

682 

a5 

92 
123 

67 
3,191 

70 

95 
571 

C5 

Menaaha 

179 

Menomonlo 

223 

Merrill 

127 

Milwaukee 

6,300 
150 

Monroe 

Neenah « 

150 

Oshkosh 

1,153 

Rac'ino 

801 

Shebovgan                    .            *     .. 

399 
120 
466 
306 

370 
127 
4S3 
3C3 

775 

Stevens  Point 

247 

Siiptrior 

949 

Wausau 

609 

♦  statistics  of  1903-4. 
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tical tables. 


The  total  number  of  institutionB  included  in  the  tables  of  this  chapter  is  619,  of  which 
number  122  admit  women  only.  Of  the  453  universities  and  colleges  included  in  Table 
30,  men  only  are  admitted  to  the  undeigraduate  departments  of  131  institutions,  while 
322  are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Of  the  44  schools  of  technology  included  in 
Table  37,  women  are  reported  in  the  undergraduate  departments  of  22  institutions. 

The  following-named  institutions  were  reported  as  having  been  closed:  Austin  Col- 
lege, Effingham,  111.;  Gaston  College,  Dallas,  N.  C;  Martin  Female  College,  Pulaski, 
Tenn.  The  following  changes  have  been  made:  French  American  College,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  changed  name  to  American  International  College;  Dakota  University, 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  changed  name  to  Dakota  Wesleyan  University;  Williamston  Female 
College,  Williamston,  S.  C,  changed  name  and  location  to  Lander  College,  Greenwood, 
S.  C;  Washington  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science,  Pullman,  Wash., 
changed  name  to  State  College  of  Washington. 

PROFESSORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  total  number  of  professors  and  instructors  in  all  departments  of  these  institutions 
was  reported  as  18,221  men  and  4,392  women.  The  number  in  undei^graduate  depart- 
ments was  11,038  men  and  3,213  women,  including  386  men  and  1,530  women  in 
Division  B  of  colleges  for  women  who  were  not  classified  as  to  departments.  The 
average  number  of  teachers  in  undergraduate  departments  is  23. 

RETIREMENT   OP  COLLEGE   PROFESSORS. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  10,  1906.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  corporation  is  to 
provide  retiring  allowances  for  professors  of  universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  and  to  it  has  been  committed  the 
administration  of  the  fund  of  110,000,000  given  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie in  April,  1905. 

On  account  of  the  varying  standards  of  the  institutions  for  higher  education  in  this 
country,  the  corporation  has  found  it  necessary,  in  the -administration  of  the  fund  for 
the  retirement  of  professors  of  colleges,  to  define  the  term  college.  The  requirements 
adopted  by  the  corporation  are  the  same  practically  as  those  in  force  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  chartering  of  colleges,  and  are  as  follows: 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  must  have  at  least  six  professors  giving  their 
entire  time  to  college  and  university  work,  a  course  of  four  full  years  in  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  and  should  require  for  admission  not  less  than  the  usual  four  years  of 
academic  or  high  school  preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  preacademic 
or  grammar  school  studies.  It  must  also  have  a  productive  endowment  fund  of  not 
less  than  $200,000. 
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The  act  of  incori)oration  provides  that  "retiring  pensions  shall  be  paid  to  such 
teachers  only  as  are  or  have  been  connected  with  institutions  not  under  control  of  a 
sect  or  which  do  not  require  their  trustees,  their  officers,  faculties,  or  students  (or  a 
majority  thereof)  to  belong  to  any  specified  sect,  and  which  do  not  impose  any  theo- 
logical test  as  a  condition  of  entrance  therein  or  of  connection  therewith/*  In  the 
matter  of  sectarian  control  the  corporation  has  made  the  following  regidations  for  the 
admission  of  institutions  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund: 

1.  UniverBitiefl.  colleges,  and  techiucal  schoc^  of  requisite  acsdemic  gnAt,  not 
owned  or  controlled  by  a  religious  organization,  and  whose  acta  of  incorporation  or 
charters  specifically  provide  that  no  denominational  or  sectarian  test  shall  oe  applied 
in  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers,  nor  in  the  admission  of  students. 

2.  In  the  caaes  of  institutions  not  owned  or  controlled  by  a  religiooa  organiation, 
and  in  which  na  ii)ecific  statement  concerning  denominational  iesits  is  made  in  the 
charters  or  acts  of  incorporation,  the  trustees  of  such  institutiona  thM  be  asked  to 
certify  by  a  resolution  to  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advaace- 
ment  of  Teaching,  that  notwithstanding  the  lack  ot  specific  prohibition  in  the  charter, 
"no  denominational  tost  is  imposed  in  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers,  or 
i»  the  admisBion  of  students,  not  are  distinctly  denomina^itonal  tenets  or  doctrines 
tavght  to  the  students." 

The  question  as  to  whether  State  institutions  shall  share  in  the  fund  has  not  been 
decided,  and  its  consideration  has  been  postponed  until  the  meeting  of  the  trustees 
in  November,  1906. 

The  following  rules  governing  the  retirement  of  professors  with  an  allowance  have 
been  made  by  the  corporation. 

1.  Age. — To  be  eligible  for  retirement  on  the  ground  of  age  a  teacher  must  have 
reached  the  a^  of  65  and  must  have  been  for  fifteen  years  professor  in  a  higher  insti- 
tution of  learning.  Whether  a  professor's  connection  as  a  teacher  with  his  institution 
shall  cease  at  an  earlier  or  later  age  than  65  is  a  matter  solely  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  professor  himself  and  the  authorities  of  the  institution  in  which  he  serves. 

2.  Long  service. — To  be  eligible  for  retirement  on  the  ground  of  length  of  service 
a  teacher  must  have  had  twenty-five  years'  service  as  a  professor  in  a  higher  institu- 
tion of  learning.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  service  shall  have  been 
given  in  accepted  colleges,  universities,  or  technical  schools. 

In.no  case  shall  any  sulowance  be  paid  to  a  teacher  who  continues  to  give  the  whole 
or  part  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  teaching  as  a  member  of  the  instructing  staS  of  a 
college  or  technical  school. 

Rnles  for  the  grawtihng  of  rwrnud  retiring  dHortances. 

1.  A  normal  retiring  allowance  is  considered  to  be  one  awarded  to  a  professor  in  an 
accepted  university,"  college,  or  technical  school  on  the  ground  of  either  age  or  length 
of  service.  The  term  professor,  as  here  used,  is  understood  to  include  presidents, 
deans,  professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant  professors  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

2.  Retiring  allowances  shall  be  granted  under  the  following  rules,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  institution  with  which  the  professor  is  connected^  and  in  tne  application 
it  should  be  clearly  set  forth  whether  the  retiring  allowance  is  recommenoed  on  the 
ground  of  age  or  service. 

3.  In  reckoning  the  amount  of  the  retiring  allowance  the  average  salary  for  the  last 
five  years  of  active  service  shall  be  considered  the  active  pay. 

4.  Any  person  65  years  of  age>  and  who  has  had  not  lees  than  fifteen  years  of  service 
as  a  professor,  and  who  is  at  the  time  a  professor  in  an  accepted  institution,  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  annual  retiring  allowance  computed  as  follows: 

(«)  For  an  active  pay  of  |1,600  or  lea^,  an  allowance  of  31,000,  provided  no  retiring 
allowance  shall  exceed  90  per  cent  <A  the  active  pay. 

(6)  For  an  active  pay  greater  than  $1,600  the  retiring  allowance  shall  equal  $1,000, 
increased  bjr  $50  for  each  $100  of  active  pay  in  excess  of  $1,600. 

(c)  No  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  $3,000. 

5.  Any  person  who  has  had  a  service  of  twenty-five  years  as  a  professor,  and  who  is 
at  the  time  a  professor  in  an  accepted  institution,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  retiring  allow- 
ance computed  as  follows: 
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(a)  For  an  active  pay  of  $1,600  or  less,  a  retiring  allowance  of  $800,  provided  that  no 
retiring  allowance  Bnall  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  active  pay. 

(6)  F<M'  an  active  pay  greater  than  $I,dOO  the  retiring  allowance  shall  equal  $800, 
increased  by  $40  for  each  $100  of  active  pay  in  excess  oi  $1,600. 

(c)  For  each  additional  year  of  service  above  twenty-five,  the  retiring  allowance 
shall  be  increased  bv  1  per  cent  of  the  active  pay. 

(d)  No  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  ^,000. 

6.  Any  person  who  has  been  for  ten  years  the  wife  of  a  professOT  in  actual  service 
may  receive  during  her  widowhood  one-half  of  the  allowance  to  which  her  husband 
would  have  been  entitled. 

7.  In  the  preceding  rules,  years  of  leave  of  absence  are  to  be  counted  as  years  of 
service,  but  not  exceeding  one  year  in  seven.  Librarians,  registrars^  recorders,  and 
administrative  officers  of  long  tenure,  iiiiose  salaries  may  be  classed  with  those  of  pro- 
fessors and  assistant  professors,  are  considered  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  a  retiring 
allowance. 

8.  Teachers  in  the  professional  departments  of  universities  whose  principal  work  is 
outside  the  profession  of  teaching  are  not  included. 

9.  The  benefits  of  the  foundation  shall  not  be  available  to  those  whose  active  service 
ceased  before  April  16,  1905,  the  date  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  original  letter  to  the  trustees. 

10.  The  Cam^ie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  retains  the  power 
to  alter  these  rules  in  such  manner  as  experience  may  indicate  as  desirable  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers. 

The  corporation  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  may  be  occasionally  exertional 
cases  of  teachers  in  institutions  below  the  grade  prescribed  for  accepted  institutions 
who  should  by  reason  of  great  merit  or  distinguished  service  be  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. All  such  cases  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  corporation  through  the  individual 
and  not  through  the  institution  with  which  the  teacher  may  be  connected. 

The  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  is 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  LL.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PRECEPTORS    AT   PRINCETOX   UXIVEP^ITY. 

In  1906  Princeton  University  made  a  notable  addition  to  its  faculty  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  47  preceptors  with  the  rank  of  assistant  professor.  This  large  addition  was 
rendered  necessary  by  a  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction  introduced  into  the 
university,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  take  the  instruction  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  formal  class  rooms  and  get  it  into  the  lives  of  the  undergraduates.  The  preceptors, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  do  not  give  instruction  in  class  rooms  as  such,  but  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  private  conferences  with  the  students  under  their  charge, 
guiding  and  directing  their  reading  and  encouraging  them  in  every  way  possible  in 
their  work.  President  Wilson  in  his  report  for  1905  says  that  since  the  change  was 
made  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  students  has  increased  amazingly,  but  what 
pleases  them  more  is  the  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  willingness  and  zest  with 
which  it  is  undertaken. 

The  new  appointments  have  not  been  made  in  the  laboratory  departments,  where 
the  students  have  been  brought  into  close  personal  contact  with  the  teachers,  but  in 
what  may  be  called  the  reading  courses.  Tlie  departments  in  which  the  appointments 
have  been  made,  with  the  number  in  each,  are  as  follows:  Philosophy,  5;  history,  poli- 
tics, and  economics,  8;  art  and  archaeology,  1;  classics,  11;  English,  8;  modem  lan- 
guages, 8;  mathematics,  5;  geology,  1. 

The  degrees  held  by  the  preceptors  are  as  follows:  Ph.  D.,  34;  Sc.  D.,  1;  A.  M.,  6; 
A.  B.,  4;  B.  S.,  1;  B.  Lilt.,  1.  The  universities  conferring  the  Ph.  D.  degree  on  the 
preceptore  and  the  number  from  each  are  as  follows:  Harvard,  7;  Johns  Hopkins,  5; 
Chicago,  4;  Columbia,  3;  Yale,  3;  Bonn,  2;  Cornell,  2;  Halle,  2;  Princeton,  2;  Hei- 
tl(ll>rrg  (Germany),  1;  Leipzig,  1;  Michigan,  1;  Pennsylvania,  1.  The  47  preceptors 
represent  in  their  first  degrees  29  different  institutions,  Princeton  leading  with  9. 
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CHANGES   IN   PROGRAMME   OF   STUDIES  IN  COLUMBIA    UNIVBRSmr. 

On  July  1, 1905,  the  new  programme  of  studies  in  Columbia  College  went  into  effect. 
It  removes  the  emphasis  from  the  number  of  years  spent  in  college  and  places  it  upon 
the  character  of  the  work  done.  Hereafter  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  college  in 
February  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  year  as  well  as  in  September.  They  will 
be  graduated  whenever  they  have  accomplished  124  points  of  work  (a  point  represent- 
ing class-room  work  of  one  hour  a  week  for  a  half  year,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
being  given  the  weight  of  one  hour  of  class-room  or  lecture  work).  Provision  is  made 
by  which  excellence  in  scholarship  is  to  receive  additional  credit,  while  poor  work 
results  in  the  withholding  of  credit  for  such  work  in  more  than  one  of  the  courses.  By 
means  of  the  system  adopted  the  length  of  time  to  be  consumed  in  the  course  depends 
largely  on  the  student,  a  conscientious  and  faithful  student  being  able  to  complete  the 
course  in  three  years. 

When  a  student  has  completed  72  points  in  the  college,  including  all  prescribed 
courses,  he  may  substitute  for  the  wide  elective  opportunity  then  offered  him  the 
curriculum  of  one  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  university  (excepting  the  law 
school).  On  the  completion  of  two  years  of  the  professional  cvuriculum  the  bachelor's 
degree  will  be  conferred.  To  choose  the  curriculum  of  the  law  school  the  student 
must  have  completed  in  Columbia  College  94  points  of  work,  and  the  bachelor's 
degree  will  be  conferred  after  one  year's  attendance  on  the  law  school  course. 

The  B.  S.  degree  will  hereafter  be  conferred  by  Columbia  University  on  students 
who  do  not  include  ancient  languages  in  their  course  of  study,  while  the  A.  B.  degree 
will  be  reserved  for  students  who  take  at  least  one  ancient  language  and  its  literature. 

STUDENTS. 

The  total  number  of  undergraduate  and  resident  graduate  students  in  universities 
and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  colleges  for  women  (Division  A),  and  in 
schools  of  technology  is  reported  as  126,404,  an  increase  of  8,375  over  the  number  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  students  for  each  year  from  1889-90  to  1904-5 
is  as  follows: 

Number  of  undergraduate  and  resident  graduate  students  in  universities,  colleges^  and 
schools  of  technology  from  1889-90  to  1904-5. 


Year. 


1880-90.. 
1880-91.. 
1891-92.. 
1892-93.. 
1803-94.. 
1894-95. . 
1895-96. . 
189(V-97. . 
1897-98. . 
1898-99.. 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-2... 
1902-3... 
1903-4... 
1904-6. . . 


Colleges 
Universities  and   I      for 
coil^ies  for  men    I  women 
and  for  both  sexes.  (Division 

A). 


Women. 


1,979 
2,265 
2,036 
3,198 
3,678 
3,667 
3,910 
3,913 
4,416 
4,593 
4,872 
5,260 
5,549 
5,749 
6.341 
6,306 


Schools  of  tech- 

nology. 

Men. 

Women. 

6,870 

707 

6,131 

481 

6,131 

481 

8,616 

843 

9,517 

1,376 

9,467 

1,106 

8,587 

1,065 

8,907 

1,094 

8,611 

1,289 

9,038 

1,339 

10,347 

1,440 

10,403 

1,151 

11,806 

1,202 

13,216 

1,124 

14,189 

1,269 

14,911 

1,199 

Total  number. 


Men.       Women. 


44,926 
46,220 
51,163 
55,305 
50.814 
62,053 
65,143 
64,662 
67,018 
67,505 
72,150 
75,472 
78,133 
82,394 
86,006 
92,161 


10,761 
12,185 
13,607 
15,530 
18,098 
19,071 
21,721 
21.543 
23,470 
24,880 
26,764 
27,879 
29,258 
31,736 
32,023 
34,243 


In  addition  to  the  number  of  students  for  1905  mentioned  above  there  were  enrolled 
11,213  in  college  departments  and  106  in  graduate  departments  of  colleges  for  women 
(Division  B). 
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Of  the  institutions  included  in  this  chapter,  302  have  less  than  100  students  each 
in  undergraduate  departments,  and  24  have  more  than  1,000  each  in  those  departments. 

The  number  of  undergraduate  students  in  the  various  courses  of  study,  so  far  as 
reported,  is  as  follows: 

Liberal  arts  (including  all  colleges  for  women) 82, 629 

CoDMnerce 1, 810 

Agriculture  (including  some  special -course  students) 3, 197 

Mechanical  engineering 6, 654 

Civil  engineering 7, 356 

Electrical  engineering 5, 204 

Chemical  engineering 759 

Mining  engineering 2,  547 

Textile  engineering ." 138 

Sanitary  engineering 34 

General  engineering  (including  imclassified  first-year  engineering  students). .  1, 893 

Architecture , 569 

Household  economy 849 

The  students  classed  under  "general  engineermg  courses"  include  a  large  number 
of  first-year  students  in  engineering  in  institutions  where  the  work  of  the  first  year  is 
the  same  for  all  of  the  various  engineering  courses,  and  where  differentiation  by  courses 
does  not  take  place  until  the  b^inning  of  the  second  year. 

Resident  graduate  students  to  the  number  of  6,935  were  reported  by  229  different 
institutions.  Thirteen  of  the  laiger  universities  reported  more  than  100  graduate  stu- 
dents each,  and  the  total  number  of  such  students  at  the  13  institutions  was  4,152.  Of 
the  total  niunber  of  graduate  students  2,004  are  women. 

DEGREES. 

The  total  number  of  degrees  and  the  number  of  each  kind  conferred  on  men  and  on 
women  was  as  follows: 

Degrees  conferred  in  1904-5. 


Degree. 

On  men. 

On 
women. 

Degree. 

On  men. 

On 
women. 

A.  B 

5,660 

3,676 

700 

103 

50 

51 

1 

2 

51 

4 

10 

18 

15 

71 

2 

• 

17 

2 

3,785 
554 
361 
562 

B.  Acc'8 

67 

2 

1,207 

155 

11 

10 

327 

404 

120 

185 

0 

3 

7 

96 

24 

1 

15 
3 
336 
6 
1 

12 

B.  S 

B.  Paint 

43 

Ph.  B 

A.M 

341 

B.  L 

M.8 

29 

B.C.E 

M.  L 

5 

B.M.  E 

1  Ph.  M 

6 

B.  E.  E 

C.  E 

1 

B.  E.  M 

M.  E...   . 

B.E 

E.  E 

Met.  E 

E.  M 

A.C 

M.M.E 

M.  C.  E 

B.  Arch 

B.  Agr 

M.C.S 

M.  Ace's 

B.S.  A 

238 
35 
3 
10 
33 
19 

B.  L.S 

M.  F 

B.MU3 

M.  Arch 

B.  Ped 

M.  Ped 

«j 

B.S.  D 

8c.  D 

B.  Di 

Ph.  D 

25 

L.  I 

31 
2 

1 
17 

Ped.  D  .     ... 

3 

B.  0 

Mus.  D 

B.  F.  A 

Total 

B.C.8 

1 

13,371 

6,091 

The  total  number  of  Ph.  D.  degrees  conferred  on  examination  was  361,  of  which 
number  25  were  conferred  on  women.  Ten  men  received  the  degree  from  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University  for  work  done  in  absentia,  and  11  institutions  conferred  it  as  an 
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honorary  degree  on  12  different  peraonB.    The  number  of  Ph.  D.  degrees  conferred  by 
each  of  the  several  institutions  was  as  follows: 

Institutions  comferring  Ph,  D,  degree  in  1906, 


Institution. 


Spring  IIIU  College  ( Alabamn) 

University  of  Callfomia 

Santa  Clara  College  (California) . . . 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

University  of  Denver 

Yale  University 

Catholic  Univer^ty  of  America 

Georgetown  Univerrity 

George  Washington  University 

Morris  Brown  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

University  of  Chicago 

Ewing  College 

University  of  Illinois 

Westfleld  College 

Wheaton  College 

Taylor  University 

Umversitv  of  Iowa 

Kansas  Citv  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

New  Windsor  College 

Boston  University 

Harvard  University 

Radcl  i  ff e  Collie 

Tufts  College 

Clark  University 

Adrian  College 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri 

St.  Louis  University 

University  of  Nebraska 

Princeton  University 

Cornell  University 

Columbia  University 

New  York  University 

University  of  North  Carolina 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Scio  College  (Ohio) 

Ohio  State  University 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Temple  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Villanova  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  (College. . 

Brown  university 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Paul  Quinn  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee  University. . . 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Total 


On  men. 

On  wo- 
men. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

31 

5 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

39 

5 

3 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

35 

0 

1 

0 

13 

1 

39 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

20 

1 

34 

4 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

34 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

336 

25 

t 

Htmor- 
nry. 


1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 
0 
0 


PROPERTY. 


The  total  value  of  property  possessed  by  the  institutions  for  higher  education 
amounts  to  $514,840,412,  a  gain  of  almost  $50,000,000  over  the  amount  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  endowment  funds  have  increased  to  $234,791,239,  and  the  remainder  rep- 
resents the  value  of  the  material  equipment  used  for  instruction  purposes.  There 
are  41  institutions  that  have  endowment  funds  of  over  $1,000,000  each,  of  which  num- 
ber 24  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  10  in  the  North  Central  Division,  3  in  the 
South  Central  Division,  and  2  each  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Western  divisions. 

The  endowment  funds  are  increasing  at  a  very  gratifying  rate,  having  grown  from 
$166,193,529  in  1900  to  $234,791,239  in  1905,  a  gain  of  41.3  per  cent  in  the  last  five 
years. 
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INCOME. 

The  total  income  from  all  sources,  excluding  benefactions,  amounted  to  $41,775,101, 
an  increase  of  $1,445,008  over  that  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  entire  amount, 
36.9  per  cent  was  derived  from  tuition  and  other  fees  from  students,  23.6  per  cent 
from  endowment  funds,  23.6  per  cent  from  State  appropriations,  6.9  per  cent  from 
Federal  appropriations,  and  9  per  cent  from  miscellaneous  sources.  Two  institutions, 
Harvard  and  Columbia,  report  incomes  exceeding  $1,000,000  each,  8  others  report 
over  $750,000  each,  3  others  over  $500,000,  and  12  others  over  $300,000.  Included 
in  the  25  institutions  having  the  largest  income  are  12  State  institutions,  5  of  which 
report  incomes  exceeding  $500,000  each. 

STATE   TAXATION   FOR   HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  States  the  aid  granted  by  the  State  to  institutions  of  learn- 
ing is  by  special  appropriations  by  the  State  legislature.  In  a  number  of  the  States, 
however,  provision  for  educational  institutions  has  been  made  by  means  of  a  regular 
tax  levy  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property.  The  rate 
of  taxation  for  each  institution  in  such  States  is  as  follows: 

Arizona. — Three-fifths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Arizona. 

California. — One-fifth  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  California. 

Colorado. — Two-fifths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Colorado;  one-fifth  mill  tax 
for  the  State  School  of  Mines;  one-fifth  mill  tax  for  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Indiana. — One-tenth  mill  tax  for  Indiana  University;  one-tenth  mill  tax  for  Purdue 
University. 

Kentvcky. — One-twentieth  mill  tax  on  the  property  of  the  white  people  for  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky. 

Michigan. — One-fourth  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Michigan;  one-tenth  mill  tax, 
but  not  to  exceed  $100,000  in  any  one  year,  for  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Minnesota. — Twenty-three  one-hundredths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Nebraska. — One  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Nortch  Dakota. — Two-fifths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  North  Dakota;  one-fifth 
mill  tax  for  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College;  three  one-hundredths  mill  tax  for 
the  School  of  Forestry. 

Ohio. — Fifteen  one-hundredths  mill  tax  for  Ohio  State  University;  seven  two- 
hundred  ths  mill  tax  for  Ohio  University;  one-fortieth  mill  tax  for  Miami  University; 
one  one-hundredth  mill  tax  for  Wilberforce  University. 

Wisconsin. — ^Two-sevenths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. — ^Three-eighths  mill  tax  for  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

In  1903  and  again  in  1905  the  State  of  Califomia,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tax  levy, 
appropriated  $100,000  for  maintenance  and  support  of  the  State  University  for  each 
of  two  years.  In  1904  Kentucky  passed  an  act  granting  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  $15,000  annually,  in  addition  to  the  amount  derived  from  the 
tax  levy. 

Alabama  grants  to  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  one-third  of  the  net  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  fertilizer  tags,  and  South  Carolina  grants  to  the  Clemson  Agri- 
cultural College  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  fertilizer  tax. 

BENEFACTIONS. 

The  total  amount  of  benefactions  reported  by  330  of  the  ingtitutions  included  in 
this  chapter  is  $16,678,952,  of  which  sum  $11,869,083,  or  71  per  cent  of  the  total,  was 
reported  by  33  institutions  receiving  each  $100,000  or  over.  The  average  amount 
received  by  the  other  297  institutions  reporting  benefactions  was.  $16, 195.    The  insti- 
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tutions  reporting  gifts  of  $100,000  or  over  with  the  amount  received  by  each  are  as 
follows: 

University  of  California $303, 377 

Yale  University 1, 397, 200 

Catholic  University  of  America 267, 233 

University  of  Chicago 579, 873 

Northwestern  University  (Illinois) 243, 019 

McKendree  College 100, 000 

Cornell  College 114,274 

Berea  College. . . . : 141, 286 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 115, 303 

Harvard  University 2, 330, 428 

Radcliffe  Collie 117,500 

Mount  Holyoke  College 276, 000 

Creighton  University 144, 000 

Dartmouth  College 110,000 

Princeton  University 214,606 

Cornell  University 245,371 

Columbia  University 1,180,406 

Vassar  College 160,120 

Syracuse  University 122,  623 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 348, 372 

Ohio  State  University 102,025 

Denison  University 125, 000 

Oberlin  College 277,300 

Dickinson  College 130,000 

University  of  Pennsylvania 833, 897 

Swarthmore  College 100,000 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 169, 110 

Brown  University 458,760 

MaryviUe  College H2,000 

Norwich  University 100,000 

University  of  Virginia 725,000 

Lawrence  University .     120, 000 

Beloit  College 105,000 

Total 11,869,083 
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Table  1. — Number  of  undergradvate  and  graduate  students  in  public  universities^ 
coUegeSf  and  schooh  of  technology. 


state  or  Territory. 


United  States... 

N.Atlantic  Division.. 
S.  Atlantic  Division. . 
8.  Central  Division... 
N.  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

N.  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.  .. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYorlc 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvajiia.  ... 
S.  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dlst.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 

North  Carolina... 

South  Carolina . . . 

Qeorgia 

Florida 

8.  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory . 
N.  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Biissouri 

North  Dakota. . . . 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orecon 

California 


34,032 


6,161 
6,241 
3,588 
15,689 
4,263 


Collegiate  depart- 
ments. 


Men. 


9,991  144,923 


^^  Total, 
men.    **"^- 


129 

400 

780 

6,364 

2,328 


6,280 
6,641 
4,368 
22,043 
6,591 


397 

152 

265 

179 

45 

101 

1,203 

0 

2,809 

liO 
995 
90 

1,543 
418 

1,005 
991 
903 
146 

324 
268 
581 
654 


331 

225 

0 

2,017 

2,128 

1,581 

2,402 

1,964 

1,031 

1,222 

1.050 

142 

237 

773 

1,133 


0 
46 

0 
251 

4 
16 

1 
50 

45 
130 
66 
75 
0 
297 
60 
98 
0 

673 
569 
635 
796 
715 
788 
412 
415 
54 
117 
672 


i 


221  ! 

40 
736  I 

86 

21 


103 
121 
602 
557 
1,450 


178 
76 
52 
351 
204 
1,017 


Graduate  departments. 


Resident. 


Men.  ^^  Total.  Men 


1,153 


16 
102 

73 
753 
209 


417 

169 

320 

184 

58 

123 

1,203 

0 

2,816 

173 

995 

136 

1,643 

669 

1,009 

1,007 

904 

205 


647 
729 
322 
1,180 
400 


2,600 
2,607 
2,116 
3,198 
2,679 
1,819 
1,634 
1,474 
196 
364 
1,446 
1,741 


1,033 
105 
33 
514 
178 
173 
943 
761 

2,467 


78 
60 
74 

119 
65 

107 
62 
10 
10 
62 


9 
1 

19 
7 
4 
2 
1 
0 

20 

6 

140 


612 


1 

6 

22 

410 

173 


0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 

6 
4 
1 
0 
1 

10 
1 
0 
0 

53 
29 
18 
30 
29 
42 
€6 
18 
1 
6 
63 
53 

1 
1 

15 
2 
2 
0 
2 
1 

38 

0 

102 


1.765 


17 

108 

95 

1,163 


7 
0 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

1 
6 
6 
53 
2 
30 
10 
2 
0 

20 
8 
19 
15 

4 
22 
4 
3 
0 

HI 
107 
77 
104 
148 
107 
175 
80 
11 
16 
125 
102 

10 
2 

34 
9 
6 
2 
3 
1 

58 

15 
242 


Nonresident. 


119 


Wo- 


17 


TotaL 


136 


Total  number  of  un- 
dergraduate and 
ffraduate  stu- 
dents. 


w««      Wo-     To- 

^^'    men.     tal. 


36,204 


10,620  46,824 


6,172 
6,355 
3,686 
16,512 
4,479 


409 

152 

266 

186 

46 

101 

1,203 

0 

2,810 

161 

1,000 

92 

1,598 

420 
1,043 
1,000 

905 

146 


272 
590 
691 
325 
895 
337 
228 
0 

2,075 

2,213 

1,684 

2,482 

2,063 

1,106 

1,329 

1,121 

162 

248 

835 

1,184 

232 
42 
757 
03 
25 
338 
104 
121 
612 
564 
1,601 


131 

406 

804 

6,776 

2,503 


5,303 
6,761 
4,490 


6,982 


0 

40 

0 

261 

17  I 

»l 

60 
134 
67 
77 
1 
307 
70 
98 
0 

726 
508 

558 
826 
744 
836 
480 
433 
65 
124 
736 
661 

102 
23 

313 
21 
14 

178 
77 
53 

389 

214 
1,119 


430 

ISO 

321 

192 

5S 

123 

1,203 

0 

2,817 

174 
1,000 

141 
1,508 

671 
1,049 
1,017 

906 

205 


406 
660 
768 
326 
1,202 
407 
326 
0 

2,801 
2,811 
2,242 
3,306 
2,827 
1,942 
1,809 
1,554 
207 
372 
1,670 
1,845 

334 
65 

1,070 
114 
39 
516 
181 
174 

1,001 
778 

2,710 
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Tablb  2. — Nvmber  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  studente  in  priiMte  univenitiei,  eoU 
Uges,  and  schools  of  technology. 


CoUei 

Graduate  departments. 

Total  number  of  un- 
deiigradaate  and 
graduate  atu- 
denta. 

State  or  Territory. 

^te  dftp»rv- 

meots. 

Resident. 

Nonresident 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

To- 
tal. 

Men. 

W<H 
men. 

T<H 
tal. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

To- 
tal 

Men. 

W<H 
men. 

To- 
tal. 

United  States . . 

52,296 

33,567 

85,865 

3,778 

1,392 

5,170 

572 

113 

685 

56,648 

35,072 

01,720 

N.  Atlantic  Division  . 
S.  Atlantic  Division.. 
8.  Central  Division... 
N.  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

25,385 
4,760 
4,365 

15,010 
2,760 

9,437 
6,873 
5,602 
10,058 
..»7 

34,822 
11,633 

0,067 
25,077 

4,366 

899 

879 
254 

'''^ 

2,586 
10,178 
2,014 
6,904 

0 
1,438 

739 
2,198 

220 
2,246 
1,871 
2,815 

106 

1,912 

2,372 

1.248 

1,292 

850 

1,774 

404 

0 

25 

5,465 

2,307 

6,773 

1,000 

1,062 

051 

2,531 

2,262 

71 

162 

838 

1,055 

0 

0 

703 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

372 

317 

2,818 

2,143 
855 
123 

1,005 
152 

0 
21 
0 
407 
47 
271 
061 
03 
253 

0 
107 
130 
16 
0 
2 

t 

0 

11 
38 
10 
1 
50 
4 
0 
0 
0 

64 
11 
784 
2 
0 
3 
25 
82 
0 
0 
24 
10 

0 
0 

64 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

23 
0 

66 

660 
44 
100 
496 
82 

7 
0 
0 
04 
28 
37 
383 
0 
110 

0 
2 
10 
10 
0 
4 
7 
10 
1 

6 
27 
0 
28 
34 
5 
0 
0 
0 

30 

0 

401 

0 

3 

0 

17 

31 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 
0 

35 
0 
0 
^      0 
0 
0 
2 
3 

42 

399 

232 

1,603 

234 

7 

21 

0 

591 

75 

306 

1,344 

93 

363 

0 

199 

140 

26 

0 

6 

11 

16 

1 

17 
65 
28 
29 
84 
9 
0 
0 
0 

04 

20 

1,185 

2 

3 

3 

42 

113 

0 

1 

27 

13 

0 
0 

00 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25 

3 

107 

318 
23 
39 

158 
34 

0 
15 
0 
104 
13 
62 
21 
0 
103 

0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
3 
16 
1 
0 

5 
5 
0 
4 

13 
12 
0 
0 
0 

38 
1 
52 
24 
5 
9 
17 
10 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3D 

72 
0 
5 

34 
2 

0 
0 
0 
23 
16 
0 
3 
0 
30 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

8 
1 
5 
8 
1 
5 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

390 
23 
44 

192 
36 

0 
15 

0 
127 
29 
62 
24 

0 
133 

•     0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
3 
16 
1 
0 

5 

7 
0 
4 
13 
15 
0 
0 
0 

46 
2 
57 
32 
6 
14 
21 
10 
0 
0 
1 
3 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
3D 

27,846 
5,138 
4,627 

16,183 
2,965 

611 

015 

201 

6,606 

741 

2,898 

8,014 

2,107 

5,666 

0 
026 
586 
020 
156 
1,128 
630 
718 
66 

712 

1,211 

454 

372 

538 

060 

246 

0 

14 

3,518 

1,634 

4,785 

610 

680 

638 

1,448 

1,268 

37 

108 

407 

055 

0 

0 

402 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

206 

162 

1,068 

10,168 
6,017 
5,716 

10,500 
1,681 

296 

0 

53 

4,244 

247 

63 

3,532 

0 

1,734 

0 

713 

204 

1.304 

65 

1,127 

1,250 

2.1U 

1,222 

822 
063 
409 
818 
248 
0 
11 

'•US 

3,230 

424 

382 

830 

1,146 

1,117 

34 

60 

360 

716 

0 

0 

404 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

108 

158 

067 

38,014 
12,055 
10,243 
26,772 
4,636 

N.  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

611 

288 

006 

New  llampshlre.. 
Vermont 

879            0 
201          53 

915 
254 

Massachusetts — 

Rhodel!>aand 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jeraey 

Pennsylvania 

8.  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dlflt.  of  Columbia. 
Virginia 

6,007 
681 
2,560 
7,032 
2,014 
6,310 

0 
727 
455 
904 
155 
1,123 
619 
711 
66 

696 

1,168 

435 

367 

475 

964 

246 

0 

14 

3,416 

1,622 

3,949 

584 

684 

626 

1,406 

1,176 

37 

103 

473 

943 

0 

0 

425 

0 

0 

37 

0. 

0 

272 

162 

1,878 

4,127 

203 

26 

3,146 

0 

1,594 

C 

711 

284 

1,204 

65 

1,123 

1,252 

2,104 

40 

1,216 

1,204 

813 

925 

375 

810 

248 

0 

11 

2,049 
685 

2,824 
416 
378 
325 

1,125 

1,086 

34 

59 

365 

712 

0 

0 

368 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

100 

155 

946 

10,942 

088 

2,056 

11,546 
2,107 
7,400 

0 

1.630 

880 

2,224 

West  Virginia.... 
North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 
Georgia! 

220 
2,255 
1,806 
2,832 

Florida 

107 

8.  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

.1,934 

"2,444 

1,276 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

1,325 

047 

1,708 

Arkansas 

404 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory . 
N.  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

0 
25 

5,605 

2,329 

Illinois 

8,015 

Michigan 

1,034 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

1,071 

968 

2,504 

Missouri 

2.385 

North  DakoU. . . . 
South  Dakota.... 
Nebraska 

71 
163 
866 

Kansas 

1,671 

\Vestfm  Division: 
Montana 

0 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

0 
896 

New  Mexico 

A  rizona 

0 
0 

Utah 

66 

Nevada 

0 

Idaho 

0 

Washington 

Oregon 

300 

320 

Calllomla 

2.055 
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Table  3. —  UndergradtuUe  students  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  Stotes 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  CentMl  Division.. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota 

lowi. 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado » 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Number 
of  institu- 
tions. 


453 


84 
72 
72 
187 


Colleges  for  men. 


Institu- 
tions. 


131 


Under- 
graduate 
students. 


26,996 


16,850 
3,768 
2,082 
3,445 
851 


280 

879 

120 

3,844 

0 

2,204 

3,418 

1,630 

4,385 

120 
597 
147 
» 1,181 
0 
657 
189 
780 
117 


247 

311 

248 

752 

196 

0 

0 

0 

670 
787 
723 
86 
259 
201 
206 
394 
0 
0 
86 
154 

0 
0 
50 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

leo 

0 
641 


Colleges  for  both  sexes. 


Institu- 
tions. 


38 
42 
55 
155 
32 


3 

0 

2 

aA 

1 
1 
7 
0 
20 

1 
4 
3 
4 
4 
0 
7 
7 
3 

7 
19 
2 
3 
3 
11 
7 
1 
2 

29 
9 

23 
8 
8 
7 

22 

15 
3 
5 
9 

17 


Undergraduate  students. 


Men. 


45,607 


10, 121 
3,498 
4,537 

22.526 
4,825 


728 

0 

346 

436 

681 

266 

3,980 

0 

3,734 

30 
130 
396 
315 
573 
870 
744 
343 

96 

092 

1,189 

335 

316 

45 

1,269 

577 

100 

14 

4,443 
1,412 
4,213 
2,183 
2,389 
1,456 
1,665 
1,841 
131 
183 
1,160 
1,450 

69 

40 

678 

7 

21 

267 

103 

121 

488 

349 

2,682 


Women.    Total. 


25,042 


3,224 
1,368 
2,382 
14,566 
3,502 


284 

0 

108 

405 

203 

26 

1,395 

0 


96 
247 

57 
316 
236 

82 
212 


441 

630 

59 

75 

17 

862 

247 

40 

11 

2,481 

1,212 

3,069 

1,037 

1,005 

1,113 

1,412 

955 

57 

122 

1,037 

1,066 

48 
22 

619 
13 
12 

170 
76 
53 

394 

243 
1,854 


70,549 


13,345 
4,866 
6,919 

37,092 
8,327 


1,012 

0 

454 

841 

884 

293 

5,325 

0 

4,537 

53 
226 
615 


1,106 
826 
555 
194 

1,133 

1,819 

394 

391 

62 

2,131 

834 

140 

25 

6,924 
2,624 
7,282 
3,220 
3,394 
2,569 
3,077 
2,796 
188 
305 
2,197 
2,516 

117 

62 

1,297 

20 

33 

437 

178 

173 

882 

502 

4,536 


a  Includes  Clark  University,  which  has  no  undergraduate  department, 
ftlnolodea  8  special  women  students  in  Randolph-Maoon  CoUe^e. 
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Table  4. — Classification  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  according 
to  number  of  undergraduate  students. 


1 

In«UtuUon«  havlsff— 

State  or  Terrttorr. 

1 
s 

ft 

s 

if) 

7tt 

2 
S 

m 

43 

0 

i 

S\s  2 

Si 

ifi 

s 

6 
3 

i 
i 

3 

1 
1 
3 

s 

2 
i 

ft 
1 

i 

s 

§ 

7 

s 
§ 

3 

i 

3 

£ 
1 

2 

i 

X 

United  Statea       ... 

»  M  '20 

1 

10 

fi 

1  " 

North  AUunt  Ic  Divta^on. 

7> 

1 

13 

11 

h 

37 
7 

12 
5 
0 

\ 

11 
4 

^  m  ;  (J 

fl  .  7  '  ^ 

2 
1 

3 
1 

1 

2 

4 

,.. 

1 

Soutti  AtJuntic  DLviHion..... 

2  10 

3  7 

I  \m 

1|5 

South  Cotitml  DlvisliJii 

72 

4  1  1 
fi  1  a 

0 
0 

1 

North Ctentml  Divinioa 

■\Veitem  Divliioo  ..   ......  .^..* 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

1 

5 
1 

' 

' ' 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Mftin^. 

4 
2 
3 

10 
1 
3 

23 
6 

33 

2 
10 

7 
11 

4 
13 

9 
11 

5 

10 

22 

5 

4 

7 
14 

7 
1 
2 

35 
14 
29 

9 
10 

9 
25 
19 

3 

5 
10 
19 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
I 
1 
6 
8 
12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Nflw  HampRhline 

1 

1 

Vermont 

2 
1 

1 
1 

MftiMachuw^ttf ..... 

1 

1 

1 

...   1 

1 

Rhode  Island 

1 

COnnflf^ti^'-Ut  T   .   -   r , r 

1 
2 

1 
2 

New  YoMc                              .  . 

■■:. 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1 
6 

2" 

1 

2 

2 

1 
5 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

New  Jersey 

•    Pennsylvapfft 

5 

4 

1 
2 
1 
1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware...            .      .  . 

Maryland 

'i' 
"i" 

2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

Virginia 

2 

I  !  1 

1 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

North  Carolina 

2 
1 
2 
3 

1 
5 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

2" 

1 
3 

1 
1 

3 
5 

? 

3 

flniith  CftmlinA ..,.,., 

...    1 

... 

Georgia 

1 

2 

1 

Florida. ..               

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

"i' 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

Tennessee 

1,... 

Alabama 

•■•\--- 

Mississippi 

1 
1 

... 

1 

...1... 

Louisiana 

3 
3 
2 

2 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

Texas  ...     .              .... 

3 

1 

1 

1 

A  rkan'Mi'? .   . 

2 

.  .1--- 

Oklahoma 

1 

... 

.     <       1 

Indian  Territory 

1 

2 

2 

1 
2 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

5 
3 
6 

1 
3 
1 
6 
5 

'3" 
3 

4 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 

6 
2 

1 
1 
1 

i" 

2 

'2 

4 

5 

1 
7 
2 

1 

1 
4 
5 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

v:.. 

3   1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

3 

1 

Indiana 

1 

lllinol* 

2 

Mit^himm     ...                ... 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

Wisconsin 

1 

Minnesota 

1 
6 

1 
1 
2 

1 

Iowa 

3 

1 

Missouri 

1 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

j 

Nebraska 

1 

9 

■  1 

1 

Kansas 

... 

3 

1 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

' 

Wyoming 

1 
1 

Colorado 

2 

1 

New  Mexico 

1 

Arizona 

1 

...|... 

Utah 

1 

1 

Nevada 

1 

1 
1 

Idaho 

Washington 

*i* 

1 
1 
2 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 

... 

, 

Oregon 

1 
2 

California 

3 

2 

1 

1 
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Table  5. — Classification  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  according 
to  amount  of  endowment  funds. 


1 

InstUEitlon*  hATftig 

— 

stale  or  Territijry, 

1 

i 

1 

IS 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

S 

1 

5 

lU 

1 

n 

1 

s 

3 

i 

i|§ 

ii 

II 

1 
1 

C 

I 
J 

1 

1 

A 
3 

i 

s 

1 

1 

7 
1 
i 

1 

4 

i 
t 

1 

& 

1 
1 

= 

1 

3 
1 

1 

rmtpdSt^tei........ 

« 

im  11 

71  u  37! 

fi7|  %' 

* 

* 

2 
2 

3 

>iorLli  Allaiitk'Diviilon.., 
H(juth  AtliLiilie  DivWoru  „ 
South  Crmrnl  Dlyl^Soii.... 
North  Vatttmi  DlvWoti ..,. 

TI 
187 

ao    7 

12     3 

2 

J 

li    3     5 

4     8   17 

..,      1|     4 

I 

4 

i 

3 

S     3     3 
^g     SI     ; 

s 

1 

3 
I 

2 
4 

2 
i 

2 
3 

1 
1 

5 

J^ 

:: » 

. J 

North  AiInDtic  Divii  14511:     f 
Ke w  ! [ftjnpibiTiJ .J      ^ 

1 

t 

!--■ 

i 

i 
i 

1 

1 

J 

1 

- 

1.-. 

"i 

-t->"i 

.-I 

--* 

" 

10 

^'1'.:: 

1 

"T^' 

'   1 

i 

"  "i 

l]yr 

1 

khode  Tsiniifj   > ... 

-;-T-: 

.,J„. 

Conuw.'t  lent . ,  .,.-,»,♦, 

r' 

.,.  „.. 

i'i 

*i 

New  York         ,  ^.   .  . 

S&     Tt..A- 

1; 

1 

^  ^ 

1 

N^W  leFAeV 

7'      ^ 

1 
1 

Pennayivunla.  .,....♦*. 
St>utb  Athititk'  Dlviiloii: 

1 

B 

3 
1 

r 

2 

2 

3 

1 

"l 

M&rylwJiii., , 

... 

i 

1 

i 

; 

■"\  - 

District  of  Coltimbl*.., 
Vlrginlii 

2'     ' 

11 

i 

11 

1 

3 
2 
4 
& 
1 

■ 

1 

3 

? 

1 

2 

n 

v:k. 

Wiiflt  ViT^iuliL 

2     1 

"  "i 
a 

i:: 
— 

;; 

North  r«roliTifl. ,.. 

... 

a 

... 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

] 
3 

*  w 

- 

i 

- 

(Jt'orglH 

1 

1 

"2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

7 

2 
1 

► 

Florida 

s 

■■; 

South  Central  Diviifon^ 
Kentucky, ^  ^  ■  <      i 

m\    2 

22       B 

1  ■ 

TcancflKv  ,        ^  ^  .  * 

1 

1 

3 
1 

i|  1 

" 

AJabaraa ,_i._ 

5      3'... 

::;ri 

MlMlMlppI 

4       I 

L.. 

Loulflluiii 

...y... 

T^^HJi 

—I.. 

I 
I 

4 

1 
2 

1 

i 

siL  .1   if. 

Ark&niutB            <          <  < 

rl  1 

Oldahcrmu - 

Indian  Tfirritory, ,,,.., 
Norm  Central  DivlBlon: 
Ohio       ..           ,     ,..►. 

,,. 

::: 

::: 

J 

IX'. 

t 

T 

Indisnii                  +        , 

ft 

■■ 

Ulmom ._,. 

Miphlgan. ...... .„.„.. 

2.,;.. ,  1 

.1  9   ii  11   .    t 

f:: 

WiacoiiiBLfi  ^  .L   .. » .     ,*  H 

10'      i 

2 

1 
1 

.. 

I... 

i 

MinneBotft.   ,,,,_!„.. 

0 

3 
5 

J 
1 

4 

'^^2 

1 

1,     T     4'     .li     1      1      . 

lOWfl..,,  ,.^.^...    .  ,*^. 

1,  3 

MisBOTirL  ,.. .,; 

North  DiikntH..,.. 
iSonth  l>MkolH. 

I 
I 
1 
1 
i 

4i    2.    £;    I;    l,.,i,. 

■::l  ll:::l:::l .");:::- 

I 

f '  •« 

Nebmskik 

Kanitas .,.,,,.,.,. 

W€Ptom  Dfvffljon; 

}  S.:: 

i"i 

I'f. 

,..|    2 

...... 

... 
1 

:; 

.  .. 

WyomlinK .^*-*-., 

,.    . 

::::x::/:. 

1 

..  i... 

"T" 

'rVl 

Colombo ^.•,  ,.,. 

..,'-,j- . 

f^in,: . 

Now  Mexico..,.^. 1     1 

AriROJift. ,*■*»,,, .,-,.,       1 

:' 

<».i«i. 

::: 

"  '1*** 

1 
t 

i 
1 
1 

•  m    *m 
.-mm 

1 

Wafihlneton..... ....^       fi^ 

'4 

... 

}i 

*\" 

Gn^f^n   .    i    b    .4  .,*.<.. 

,§ 

1 

1 

i; 
2 

1 

Cjilfftirmji^,           

i 

- 

1I  I 

1 

,.  I 
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Table  6. — Professors  and  instructors  in  universities  and  coUeges  for  men  and  for  both 

sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


453 


84 
72 
72 
187 


Preparatory 
departments. 


Men. 


2,401 


541 
256 
285 
1,180 
220 


5 
10 
0 
46 
0 
0 
264 
15 
201 

4 

SO 
35 
25 
16 
36 
22 
20 
30 

40 
75 
16 
12 
30 
70 
31 
6 
6 

181 
60 
204 
57 
64 
102 
130 
149 
32 
36 
53 
112 

5 

6 

29 

6 

6 

33 

4 

3 

25 

80 

74 


Wo- 
men. 


1,025 


107 
104 
167 
540 
117 


CoUegiate  de- 
partments. 


Men. 


8,738 


2,956 
906 
747 

3,342 

787 


101 
66 
56 
587 
77 
285 
956 
168 
710 

24 
175 
137 
120 
55 
170 
88 
80 
48 

104 
188 
77 
43 
91 
156 
56 
25 
7 

561 
227 
639 
271 
321 
219 
302 
299 
32 
51 
167 


7 

13 

113 

7 
16 
45 
16 
14 

69 
402 


Wo- 
men. 


1,107 


92 
106 
160 
614 
126 


6 
0 
0 
6 
3 
2 

29 
0 

47 

2 
15 
4 
4 

14 
15 
16 
18 
18 

42 
53 
2 

4 
8 
30 
16 
0 
14 

102 
29 

106 
28 
41 
35 
80 
87 
19 
22 
50 
65 

3 

5 

22 

2 

1 

3 

5 

3 

22 

33 

27 


Professional 
departments. 


Men. 


5,100 


1,690 
634 
666 

1,884 
436 


46 
20 
33 
452 
0 
97 
490 
0 
452 

0 
83 

296 
38 
11 
44 

8 
49 

5 

107 

253 

35 

15 

66 

136 

41 

4 

0 

306 

37 

426 

146 

14 

208 

161 

245 

9 

0 

201 

131 

0 
0 

177 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
62 

202 


Wo- 
men. 


Total  number 

(excluding  do- 

pUoatea). 


Men. 


15,847 


6,175 
1,600 
1,560 
6,027 
1,476 


140 

99 

89 

982 

77 

388 

1,964 

182 

1.234 

27 
282 
462 
183 


105 
149 
77 


453 
113 

70 
182 
346 
114 

83 
7 

1,060 
289 

1,278 
405 
369 
609 
485 
680 
43 
61 
430 
414 

10 

13 

336 

9 

22 

70 

22 

17 

102 

128 

747 


Wo- 
men. 


2,247 


341 

201 

341 

1,225 


6 
0 
0 
14 
3 
2 
127 
5 
84 

2 
19 
14 
11 
23 
37 
18 
45 
32 

73 
110 

2 
15 
24 
73 
30 

0 
14 

210 
45 

245 
56 

51 
86 
186 
105 
20 
36 
72 
116 

6 
5 
36 
9 
4 
18 
11 
5 
30 
40 
77 
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Table  7. — Stvdenis  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


state  or  Territory. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. .-. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

W  voming 

Colorado * 

New  Mexloo 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wasblngton 

Oregon 

California 


37,806 


Preparatory 
departments. 


Men. 


8,031 
4,185 
6,282 
16,007 
3,301 


9 

85 

0 

543 

0 

0 

4,778 

260 

2,356 

30 
587 
556 
451 
300 
863 
490 
612 
296 

1,081 
1,937 
147 
357 
555 
1,214 
679 
135 
177 

2,876 

974 

2,348 

474 

754 

1,165 

1,829 

2,334 

180 

575 

1,167 

1,341 

43 

26 

548 

34 

85 

576 

34 

105 

401 

282 

1,167 


Wo- 
men. 


Collegiate 
departments. 


Men. 


16,784  72,500 


1,339 
1,989 
3,407 
7,841 
2,206 


0 
0 
0 
17 
0 
0 

516 
37 

709 

30 
74 
90 
162 
180 
602 
176 
483 
192 

563 

1,106 

8 

281 

110 

675 

471 

50 

123 

1,344 
187 

1.135 
214 
118 
359 

1,434 

1,051 
139 
372 
404 

1,064 

45 

18 

358 

80 

70 

693 

42 

51 

209 

283 

380 


25,045 


26,971 
7,263 
6,619 

25,971 
5,676 


1,006 

879 

466 

4,280 

661 

2,560 

7,348 

1,630 

8,119 

150 
727 
545 

1,493 
573 

1,527 
933 

1,103 
212 

1.020 

1,436 

646 

564 

797 

1,465 

m 

100 
14 

5,013 
2,179 
4,936 
2,269 
2,648 
1,667 
1,870 
2,235 
131 
183 
1,246 
1.604 

69 

40 

728 

7 

21 

267 

103 

121 

648 

349 

3,323 


Wo- 


3,224 
1,371 
2,382 
14,566 
3,502 


284 

0 

106 

405 

203 

26 

1,395 

0 

803 

23 
96 
247 

316 


212 
99 

441 

630 

59 

76 

17 

862 

247 

40 

11 

2.481 
1.212 
3,060 
1,037 
1,005 
1,113 
1,412 

956 
57 

122 
1,037 
1,066 

48 
22 

619 
13 
12 

170 
76 
52 

394 

243 
1,864 


Graduate  departments. 


Resident. 


Men. 


4,760 


2,112 
425 
173 

1,702 


7 

21 

1 

457 

47 

271 

961 

93 

264 

1 

197 

132 

48 

2 

24 

13 

8 

0 

26 

42 

24 

7 

53 

16 

3 

3 

0 

120 
73 

842 
73 

119 
68 

119 

144 
5 
4 

86 
49 

5 

1 

81 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

30 

2 

205 


Wo- 


1,694 


495 
18 
81 
858 
242 


1 
0 
0 
14 
28 
37 
368 
0 
47 

0 
0 
13 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 

6 

26 

1 

0 

33 

16 

1 

0 

0 

83 
32 
416 
25 
32 
42 
85 
33 
1 
4 
66 
40 

1 
1 

48 
0 
2 
0 
2 
1 

38 

5 

144 


Nonresident. 


Men. 


323 
33 
64 

221 
41 


5 
16 
0 
104 
13 
62 
21 
0 
103 

0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
13 
16 
1 
0 

6 
6 
0 
26 
13 
12 
3 
0 
0 


Wo- 
men. 


130 


31,538 


Professional 
departments. 


Men. 


1,772 
472 
220 
588 

66 
309 

37 

1,074 

1,853 

241 

86 

696 

818 

272 

SO 

0 

1,236 
287 

3,702 

1,490 
198 

1,111 
994 

1,407 
47 
47 
619 
455 

0 

0 

327 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 

177 

588 


Wo- 
men. 


814 


227 
45 
80 

394 
60 


2 
0 
0 

100 
0 
0 

96 
0 

20 

0 
26 
18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

6 
17 
0 
1 

21 
44 
0 
0 
0 

20 

8 

107 

48 
0 

27 
108 

10 
2 
1 

31 

32 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
16 
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Table  9. — Degrees  con/erred  on  men  by  univerHlies  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 

^ 

m 

10 

ii9 

1 

a 

d 

24 

< 
Id 

i 

IS 

4 

27 

2 

1 

^ 

PS 
3 

3 

< 

1 

ei| 

United  States 

2,270 

Ttm 

v^ 

n^^ 

^ 

''**^j  . 

4 

North  Atlantic  DlYlBion. . 

tt34|  409 
NflO   23« 

2 

IB 

4 

IS 
I 
1 

e 

a 

.* 

... 

T 

South  Atlantic  DivlBion. . 
South  Central  Diviaion . . . 

"ih 

4 

2S 
■'2 

i 

a 

21 

' 

2 

a 

North  Central  Division . . . 
W  estem  Division 

" 

7 

4  la 
1,., 

Xi- 



North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

Hi 

wo 

I? 

7^\ 
61 
302 
507 

m 

505 

38 
LI9 

30 
Ul 

9fl 

77 
tt 

52 
icj 
M 
l« 

13 
V2 

'1 

70 
na 

m 

m 

153 

7 

20 
14 

4 

132 

'm 

1 

::: 

... 

... 

:: 

... 

- 

"i 
is 

"si" 
ilV. 

r 

[1 

1 

i5 

::; 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont           

Massachusetts 

"i*" 

Rhode  Island 

::: 

::; 

" 

-- 

;;; 

i» 

.. 

1 

Connecticut 

New  York 

'  Il 

New  Jersey 

.,-j « 

Pennsylvania 

"T* 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

9 

-' 

'■ 

'. 

::: 

i 

T 

Maryland 

....    I 

1    ' 

..!.-- 

-, 

"T* 

District  of  Columbia. . 
Virginia 

" 

4 

-- 

1 

..i: 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  CaroUna. 

Georgia 

::t: 

Florida 

,»,  ..| ... 

--- 
::: 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentuclcy 

17 
43 
24 
13 
,13 

2.1. 

Tennessee  

? 

I 

-- 

Alabama 

-" 

'"I" 

*i 

Mississippi 

il.;.: 

■ 

Louisiana 

1^ 

Texas 

'■>  I 

n 

..... 

Arkansas 

....  .^ 

Oklahoma 

S7;     rJ    '*! 

1<  "' 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

\ 

"* 

Indiana    

210         O-i 

ar    I 
\¥"' 

;:::± 

1    ' 

■-'  ■"*  - 

"i 

::: 

' 

Illinois 

::i  :];:;}•::):: 

** 

Michigan 

1 

, .  b 

*' 

Wisconsin. 

is 

'if 

77 

- 

--U-r 

--, 

Minnesota .  , 

11 

"i"  f: 

iT 

Iowa 

1 

'""I" 

■pi 

i 

I 

Missouri 

i:^     104 

t 

:::i::: 

.. 

-T'i 

I*! 

1!! 

1    t*    »  4 , 

.. 

7 
t 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

i.|    1.,.::..: 

01       111     r,... 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

.,. 

■■■I-- 

Wyoming 

.1 

IT 

1 

:i' , . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

.  .1. . 

L... 

;; 

Arizona 

"'"'i'    1  '  ' 

..       .|.. 

Utah 

7 
1 
2 

M 

Ifi::::.::: 
hi;-::-:::! 

-[         1 

''" 

^' 

,.-- 

::: 

"- 

••* 

Nevada 

"i 

1 
2   1 

Idaho 

Washington 

Camomia 

,..,„,-. 
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Table  10. — Degrees  conferred  on  men  by  univergities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  bo^h  sexes. 


state  or  Territory, 

< 

B 
^ 

4 
11 

1^ 
10 

276 

32y 

m 
w 

100 

SO 

si 

2 

15 

1 

24 

3? 
1 

i 

1 

3 

£ 

33& 

m 

7 

i4 
3 

1 

6 

ni 

VniUift  fitatea . . 

1,205  'ill 

31 

S  Atljijiltc  Dlvlfiloa  . 

074 
fta 

4n 

U 

13 

7 

33 

7 

2 

I 

I 

3 

6 
24 
54 

2^ 
3 
2 
60 

S4 
2 
3 

20 

fiO 

0 

15 

12 

72 

24 

2 

ID4 
4fi 

7 

3 

6 

30 

8. Central  Dlviflion... 

1 

1 

NnCentrfil  Di^-lflion. 

'  — 

J 

I 

" 

as 

Wpslcirn  Dlvlfilon 

_!_„ 

=^^ 

I 
6 

% 

2 

-=^ 

= 

'=- 



1 

. 





Maine 

2 

9 

I 

160 

aw 

217 

3 

-> 

2 
6 

5 

1R 

^ 

M  A3  AOCh  U  Mitt  s^ 

^ 

71 
3 

Jl 

€iO 
4 

26 

Rhode  [filiAnd 

« 

2 
211 

■35" 

^ 

ConneotlcEit 

Nt'w  Yrsrk 

£ 

31 
61 

41  I  47 

! 

1 

3 

6  ' 

New  Jflruey....... 

B.  Atlantic  iHiislon; 
Df'Liiware 

57       1 
HO      15 

35 

6 

7 

D    ,-- 

d 

4 

..„i 

MArvlanrl 

28 
15 
27 
2 

-    10 
4 
I 

,... 

1 

36 

7 
3 

Dint,  of  Columbia. 

7 

1 

2 

s 

3 

I 

1 

Virginia 

12 

We^t  Vlfginlii. ... 
North  Parrilim 

' 

4 

.„      1 

I 

Soutti  CaroUna... 

18 

G<KjfKla,  _-..„.„ 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

,.. 

I 

FJddda 

1' 

'       i 

S.  Central  DtTrtston: 
K<-ntiiCk7 

17 
17 
10 

e 

i 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

2 

6 

I 

1 

Alu^hjima, 

1 

1 

MiBslsBlppl 

Lotdsiana 

! 

1 

I 

1 

''T"" 

Texas ...   ..... 

1 

la 

3 

2 

1 

...|... 

Arkansas 

1 

'    ! 

Qklaboma....  ... 

^ 

■"I"- 

Indian  Territory . 
N.  C^i  nlrnj  DIHslon: 
Ohio......... 

'  !'^* 

i7 
77 
39 
2& 
7 
%A 
26 

24 
4 

1 
4 

3 

u 

.; 

... 

2 
1 

6 
0 
3 
2 
3 

lllinolB 

7 

1 
2 
G 

,., 

2 

1 

S 

■■■ 

....... 

MlchWn ,, 

Wiscon^H. ....... 

4 

18 
I 
3 

2 

14 

Mlntiosota  ....„., 

"" 

17 

Ifi 

30 

Inwft ............ 

MlSMiiirt 

6 
2 

.... 

4 

34 

NuHh  Hakota.,,. 

South  Dakota.... 

2 
7 
15 

'Pfi-lirAflkA 

1 
34 

3 
3 

KatjJiaH ,, . 

3 

'--- 

1 

" 

1 

1 

\^  lifltern  l>Ivlirton: 
Uontftna 

1 

Wyoming.  .,_„*., 

I 

( 

Colorado 

3 

NcwMnxlco 

AriKona . . 

Utah.,.., 

Nevada.. 

1 

Idaho.               .  ., 

1 

WHShlngton, 

<.JrT*|^on 

4 
21 

,.,|... 

1  1 
4  ' 

.,J.. 

rHiiYornla.  .,*...* 

3 

i["j:::xi7' 

{( 

—y-y^-f  f—r" 

... 

. 

... 

... 

556 
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Table  11. — Degrees  conferred  on  women  by  coeducational  univerrities  and  colleges. 


state  or  Territory. 

< 

CO 

PQ 

A 

1 

A 

1 

A 

< 

CO 

PQ 

Q 
pq 

6 

OQ 

d 

PQ 

6 

PQ 

< 
270 

OQ 

23 

S 

6 

4 

2 

6 

22 

1 

3 

^  A 
31  5 

OQ 

PQ 
3 

United  States |2,isteJ 

33B   364   £53 

IS 

»a 

^fi 

= 

V    8 

1    2 

North  Atlantic  Diviflion      ^if<i  10& 

OA 

t 

"18 

18 

"14 

51 
10 

^'fl 

iL.. 

1     4 

98 

2 

"7 
11 
3 

3 

4 

13 

'  a 

1    2 

South  Atlantic  Division  '      .^1'     li^      ft 

8 
12 
115 
37 

.    1 

•■ai 

...1.. 

1.. 

31 

'4 

1 

j 

Soath  Central  Dtvislon..'      R    ^      e    35 
North  Central  Division..  1,133  i:w  2^4     m 
Western  Division                  aM     3.<)      3'  1^4 

1 

2 

2 

* 

17 
1? 

l\    6 

..'.. 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Ilampshire. . 

• 

.. 

1 

J  ,'.... 



... 

... 

,.. 

...i... 

Vermont 

Hi..,..       7 

"i 

... 

... 

... 

*"8 

*'*!" 

6'.. 

■  - 

± 
1 

Massachusetts ...  . 

2 
17 

3 
30 

Rhode  Island 

8 

".y.yy: 

Connecticut 

1 

New  York 

a 

... 

n 

... 

1 

1 

71 

I 

3.. 

5'  3 

1    2 

New  Jersey 

1 

..L. 

1 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

m 

29 

28 

4 

7 

4 

11 

1 

2|.. 
1 

Maryland 

13 
8 

1 

6 
12 

*'*!""■ 

1 

4 

■**i 

]  ] 

::: 

■' 

District  of  Columbia. 

1 

1 

Virartnia 

1": 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina • . 

2 
3 

1 

....!! 

1 

. .  /  . . 

4 

7 

31  " 

t 

South  Carolina..  .  . 

3       5'      1 

...L-- 

1  " 

Qeorgia 

8      a 

^ 

, 

ii... 

...'.. 

.. 

Florida 

2 
17 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentuclcy 

, 

1       6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

"2 

3 

1 
3 



1 

... 
... 

Tennessee 

28'     17 
llj      1 
2i      2 

10 

* 

v.c. 

Alabama 

1.. 

!.. 

Mississippi 

3.... 

...i... 

... 

Louisiana 

1 
23 

6 

Texas 

17 

2 

16 
3 

... 

1 

2 
1 

. ...... 

Arkansas 

9'      i 

1 

15 
12 
?4 

Oklahoma.   . 

2 

...i... 
...1... 

i 

***r* 
1.. 

1 

Indian  Territory 

1 
21 

38 
26 

2 
15 
14 
14 
116 

2 

15 

38 

,  1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio.., 

212 

11 
1 
5 
4 

1 

2 

1 

Indiana 

73       6 
307     43 
188       2 
135,      1 
136       6 
77     23 
63     14 

1  " 

Illinois.     . 

3 

1 

18 



1 

6 

Michigan 

...i!.; 

•S 

1  .. 

V.'.C 

...1.. 

1 .. 

Wisconsin 

1 

*!!  :: 

!.'!  *i 

Minnesota 

16 

2 

12 

.... 

2 
6 

... 

1  ... 

1A      Q 

1 

1 

10'    2 

Iowa 

4 

1 

Missouri 

...1    3 
.'.'.    "2 

13     2. -J 

•!  2 

"2" 

1 

! 
"'1" 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

d 

102 
123 

5 
2 
54 

"   "9 
8 

1 

1 

... 

•■•!••:;••■ 

2...'... 

.... 

... .. 

Kansas 

...     6     8 

1 .. 

i 

Western  Division: 
Montana . 

:;: 

"is 

"i 

Wyoming 

:::::::: 

11 

Colorado 

1 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

2 

1 

131 

... 

::: 

::; 

... 

•-■ 

1 

ii 

Utah 

5 

9 

6 

20 

20 

134 

.... 

Nevada 

:::::::i 

Idaho 

:::::::: 

"3 

ao 

"3 

Washington 

1 

Oregon 

::: 

4 

6 

1 

... 

i 

Calffornia 

32 

1 

i 
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Tablb  12. — Honorary  degrees  c(mferred  by  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both 

sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 

ft 

ft 

28 

21 

2 

hi 
6 
ft 

4 

ft' 

CQ 

H 
H 

ft 

1 

3 

2 

ft 

41 
36 

1 

txi 

< 

144 

OQ 

8 

9 

1 

1 

-3 

OQ 

United  States  

357 

liT 
64 
44 

141 

4 

5 
2 
3 

'i 

8 
20 

6 
44 

259 

19       1.^ 

4  '  1 

^  1  1 
2     1 

1   '  IR 

8 

North  Atlantic  Division .... 
South  Atlantic  Division 

4.W     ,     1  - 

115       1  1  10 
22       1       -- 

1 
1 
2 

2  T 

63 
12 
16, 

T  T 

...C,  18 

8 

South  Central  Division 

23       2 

93       7 

6       1 

1 

"1"" 

1  >  1 

1 

North  Central  Division . 

3 

5 

9 

4^2     __ 

52      .- 

1 

Western  Division 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1        '      '      '      1 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

6 

1 

' 

1       1 

1 

3 
3 

1 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

12 

.... 

""...'"C. 

Massachusetts 

___J    i 

10 
2 

i...l... 

3 

1 
? 
20 

1 
8 

14      .1 

...1...    18 

1 

8 

Rhode  Island 

'I. :. 

.   ...'     1--- 

1 

1 

...1 

Connecticut 

7  ;....|    1 

48         J    6 

1 

1          .       .1    -- 

New  York 

2 

...   2 

1 

...j  i 

5 

1 

1               '. 

New  Jersey 

8 
27 

1 

1               1 

P^nsylvania . .       .... 

i       i 

2 

1 

1 

2  i... 

90 

? 

South  Atlantic  Divisien: 
Delaware 

..  .'    L.. 

1 

Maryland 

9 

9 

j 

r" 

} 



District  of  Columbia 

•*'•' |---|---,---- 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

7 

1 

.    !      1 

1 

1 

1... 

1 

I 
2 

■'"I"" 

North  Carolina     



20 
7 

20 
3 

3 
15 
4 
3 
2 
16 
1 

3    ........ 

3    

I 

"  I"*" 

South  Carolina 

t 

1 

■"j"*' 

...1 1... 

Qeorgia      

1 

1 

1 

• 

r  ' 

Florida 

1 

1 

*"i ,-.-,.-- .--| ^--- 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentuckv               

9 
3 

8 

1 

i 
1... 

— , — 1  — 

'"l"' 

2 
12 
1 

1 

1 

Tennessee 

...". 

2   ...|... 

1 

1 

1 

Alabama      ...       ... 

1 

1 

i'  ' 

1 

i 

Mississippi 

1 

1... 

"■'r':: 

!]!!i:::...::j... 

:::i:::'::::. :::!::::::■;:::::: ::: 

Texas  

2       1 

1          .   t       ! 

I  1  1  j  1 

I 

A  rkansAs 

.               1       1 

1 

1 

Oklahoma 

:::::::::i::;: 

1 

:::■:::';. :.|:::'::::..i:::. ...'... 

Indian  Territorv 

1.  . 

1 

...' ' 1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio          .      .  .. 

47 
12 
19 
5 
3 
4 

1 

I      T 
23           '2 

1 

1 

76         ' 

1 

Indiana 

7 
14 

1 

...'---^---1--- 

1 

3 

•  •  •  1  ■  ■  *  1  ■       ,   " 

Illinois         

:i 

1 

1 

1         1 

Michigan 

4       1 

1 

3 

' 

1 

Wisconsin 

6 

1 

::::::i::: 

1 

1         1 

MinneflotA 

....... 

-. .' 

1 
7 
10 

1 

Iowa      

"'s::::"\ 

2 

...1 1 

1 

2    ... 

1 

1 

Missouri            ...      .... 

25  1     1 
' 

' 

North  Dakota 

' 

South  Dakota 

3 

4 

16 

2  1     1 

1 

1 

Nebraska 

2 
2 

1 
1 

t       1        ' 

Kansas                . 

1 

1 

"!i!!!. 

, 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

i 

..  .1.. . 

.  i 

1 

Wvomlnsf 

1 

1 

I       1        1 

Coiomdo 

2 

4 

...,.-.|... 

J 

...1--- 

1 

1 

New  Mexico  

1 

A  riKona 

1 

1 

'         t 

Utah                 

1 

1 

"'\     .'*'i 

Nevada  

1 

1 

1 1... 

Idaho                  

! 

1  .  . 

;      1      1 

Washinirton 

1      1 

1 

1 

Or^on           

2 

1 

1-..- 

:::i:::i::v:j:::;::: 

Calnomla 

2 

1 

,    1 

-|-  ,•••,-  ■••  1  ■■• 
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Tablb  13. — Property  of  univertities  and  coUegesfor  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


state  or  Territory. 


United  Btfttos. 


Kortb  Attaniit  BiTtidoD. 
iioiith  AUantlp  bjvlrton . 
iimith  Ontml  DIvirfon.  . 
North  tentnaJ  lJtviHtoti_. 
Wflstem  Divlftton 


North  Attantle  Dlvtaion: 

MfkLne. ..- 

Nt'w^  llioflpifihlrie..... 

VGmionl......,,..,, 

Mfi^«AiL'huHtta, .. .... 

KbcKlc  IfllRmJ,.., 

ranntvtiout.. ... 

Kiiw  York .,,,-.. 

No«  Jpfsey . 

I'onnsyl  vanlft-  _ 

Boulh  AUttfitle  Di^laion: 
LMflware... ,.. 

MiiO'l"^"ti"-  -  --- 
Dlst^ict  of  Columlji*. 

Vlr^nUi... ..   , 

Wt'at  VI r^nU. *...., 

North  ('urollnu. . 

South  CaroUtifl.,.,,, 

Georgia,..- 

Floridji. ...  .,  ..,4. ., 

South  Central  Division; 

Iv*?fUuok3', . .,. 

Ternittsa^e. .,.....,.  ^ . 

Alahama ,  . 

Ml^iipeiippl 

LFOulatana. ..,.,..... 

Texas ...,, 

Arkjmsaa... ,„,. 

Olfhihamu. 

IndliinTorritfjrjf,,.. 

North  On tral  Dlvisjon: 

Ohiii 

ImHuiiu..^ 

IllhioSfl..,, -.--,..„ 

Mlehbgft.n 

SVlM'oasin.  r.. ,,. 

Mitmf^Botu. ..._ 

Towiv ,,,,-.,.,. 

Missouri............ - 

North  Dakol* 

floiitL  DalcoU _, 

Nehrafika. ........ 

Kanaas.,.,.. ,., 

\V  est  era  [>i  vial  on: 

Montjimi...-.^ 

\V'yoTT>iiig. .._ 

(Ho'lomiLJo. 

Nrw  Mciclco 

Arizona.... „„, 

Utah...... 

Neva^ia, ............ 

Idaho .....__ 

WauMiiKtoii. ._ 

OiTcon.... . 

CaillomStt,.  . 


Sm  9,794 


fU»   1.128 


m  uim 


24^ 
300 

\m 

100 

72G 


tm 


16 

1^ 


179 

m 

7 
too 

m 

ms 

3 

13 
24A 
130 

7S 

u 


UbiariM. 


Vol- 


10,211,784 

1,097,  MB 
STt^H  15.5 

;i.vJ2e,ow 
A%2,iga 


3,3i§,  fisaiin,  &ci,  406 1]»,  m*.  ^^ 


176,1421 
lOTi,  100 
1DK,  9M 

htmjm 

110.000 

50f.,[)(W 

i,37fi,;Ki 

305,^20 

sao,27i 

15,050 
244,  iXW 
20S,SLJ2 
307,000 

29,500J 
l5U.g04i 
103,  4L4 

lOif.aoo' 


M.OOQf 


06 

7i 
29 


is       ^21 
7|      274 


12         40 

n'      ao 


0 
ici 


"1 


I 


a 

46 

,,.!        42 
11        125 


PlfcUi- 


Value 


28,300 
22/J0t> 
3»,  1,W 
4M,  (^71 
50.000 


flS.500 
S7,:{.W 


251 
08. 

'^ 
32! 


221,217 

30,"- 
118. 

M, 

47,  riSOl 

17,12 

28,yOl 

fi7,:riil 

4,U0U| 
4,0(ffl 
lti,f>4ai 


■7.000 
10,000 

2,066 
la.ooo 

13,  ,^pOO 
3,800 

21,  sn 
ti,noo 

3SJ79 


fl,  142.  21 P* 

1, 488,  ax^ 
oei.iM& 

4.330,380 


200.000 

irifi,  100 

147,000 

1,110,500 

§0,000 

500.000 
2,4AG,221 

1. 104,  392 

22,(i00 
352,500 
2^2.209 
K7,U00 

4fl.nOO 

IfiS,  900 
112,«)0 
44,000 

103. 

IBS.  I66t 
68,500 
51,000 
74,  5;*ri 

106,  RSO 
42,  .WO 
15,000 
4,500 

m^J50 
399.065 
8fi0,643 
50B,5T9 

aio,;t9i 

168,800 
■Ir^4,047 
4W1,  056 

;u,:3<wi 

52,000 
232,  l]00 


Value  of 

«dentLnc 
apparaldx 
tuacbln- 
I'fy.  nfid 
furniture. 


1,315,  tyl4 
U3fl2,423 
7,475,480 
1,314,073 


99,000 
60,000 

lit),  120 
1,704,  OSft 

m,O50i 

675,  :moi 

2,0«Q,:W5i 

t^KJ.OOOJ 

2,S74,^ 


Value  of 

ftud 
buildtnga. 


|1HS»1,»27 


77,a»4,32S 
2i«307,»^ 
13,027,741 
58,250,3(2 
14,4ia,63« 


I 
25,0001 

27,M57! 
.HC7,  OIPII] 
4,1100 
1*1,  IH5^ 
34,208 
HI,  7741 

7,  m> 

01.  IMI 


PraduDtlvi^ 

fimdt* 


Msa&,mbiW^ 


4ljf0,3inl 

i,  (Oft,  95^ 

1,123,019 

704,017 

343, Sd 

44fl^flfl&' 
10S,0001 
102,OD0i 
321,5(17 

3Sr>,271 


50,0u«| 

i5;t,iuni 

42,47»^ 
10S,2fil 
52,IS5l 

142,  ^'^y 

aiK,  i;c 


170,000 

2,7»4.000 
8,  SfJ7,  455 
3,ae0,  700 

1WS,000 
1.918,495 
1,0*^,200 
1,920,000 

5*18, 475 

2,0f»2,*.W 

3,  7Rfl,  39oi 

y9iJ.O00 

515,000 

2,0(©,000 

2,«16,  48S 

ISOO,C0J 

2GO,000 

166,000 

12,517.178 
4,330,400 

16,  508,  77fi 
3,149,925 
3,;sa),507 
2,  DOa.  700 

3, 940,  im 

0,409,457 
(^■>.000 
700,  9^^ 

2,071,055 

2.  500,  400 

200,000 
;I20,000 

1,710,000 
75.000 
172.  M9 
527,^75 
210.0^ 
233.750 

l,3S;].«i5 
5Wi,000 

9,UgO,  loa 


13,S7S,«00 
11,  up,  883 

a7,sM,ie7 


2,033,7*7 
2,GIX),0Q0 
1,073,550 

a»,  389, 19s 

2,9e8,aOA 
9,40,  fid 
31,000,704 

a,:t9A,ooo 
ir,ooi,£M» 

83.000 

4,»gn,075 

1,609,785 

2,303,885 

276, 7«» 

1,254, 3» 

616^453 

],oo»,»a 
013,  aoo 

2,2!M,M7 
3, 060,407 
1,040,000 

903,380 
2,801,313 

849,718 

3oa,ioo 


10,261, 13S 

2,033,797 

15^443,177 

1,896,523 

2,289,405 

2,118,150 

2,5ti7,e03 

7,844,652 

678,339 

199,233 

1,253,900 

099,772 

500,000 

25,515 
715,000 


\ 


160,000 
140,803 
212,871 
208,153 
485,000 
35,019,735 
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Table  16. — Degrees  conferred  by  colleges  for  tooTnen^  Division  A. 


SUte. 

A.B. 

B.S. 

B.L. 

BJios. 

A.M. 

Ph.D. 

Honor- 
ary. 

Utt.D. 

United  States 

1,124 

8 

3 

2 

50 

8 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division 

990 

105 

24 

5 

6 

1 

2 

48 
2 

3 

1 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

1 

Woetem  Division 

3 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maffsachusettfl ... 

596 

315 

79 

70 
13 
22 

24 

5 

2 

35 

7 
6 

1 

1 

New  York 

6 

Pennsylvania .      .  .    . 

2 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland .      .        . 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

2 

Virginiii 

South  Central  Division: 

Louisiana 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois  /. 

1 

Western  Division: 

California 

3 



Table  17. — Property  of  colleges  for  women  ^  Division  A. 


Num- 
ber of 
feUow- 
ships. 

Num- 
ber of 
schol- 

ax^ 
ships. 

Libraries. 

Value  of 
scientific 

TAW. 

Value  of 
grounds 

and 
buUdings. 

Produc- 
tive 
funds. 

State. 

Vol- 
umes. 

Pam- 
phlets. 

Value. 

United  Svates 

26 

458 

284,818 

23,100 

$522, 173 

1857,526 

111,505,106 

$8,396,722 

North  Atlantic  Division. 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

24 
2 

414 
21 

240,318 
23,500 
7,500 
6,500 
7,000 

15,600 
7,500 

443,656 
41,517 
15,000 
15,000 
7,000 

701,379 
83,767 
47,380 
25,000 

9,634,896 

1,234,318 

275,802 

150,000 

300,000 

6,848,211 
460,310 
732,881 
106,311 
250,000 

North  Central  Division 

5 
18 

Western  Division 

0 

North  AUantic  Division: 
Massachusetts 

7 
3 
14 

2 
0 

269 
72 
73 

0 
9 
12 

116,799 
78,519 
46,000 

9,000 
10,000 
4,500 

7,500 

6,500 

7,000 

7,000 

600 

8,000 

2,000 

500 

233,272 
118,384 
92,000 

10,000 
25,000 
6,517 

15,000 

15,000 

7,000 

423,920 
217,450 
60,000 

23,000 
20,000 
40,767 

47,380 

25,000 

3,999,711 
4, 144, 185 
1,491,000 

678,000 
380,000 
176,318 

275,802 

150,000 

300,000 

3,306,620 
2,330,501 
1,200,000 

360,310 

"i66,w6 

732,881 
106,311 
250,000 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

South  Oantral  Division: 

Louisiana 

• 

North  Central  Division: 
Tllinnifi 

0 
0 

5 
18 

Western  Division: 

California 
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Table  18. — Income  of  colleges  for  wamen^  Division  A. 


state. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Atlantic  Division^. 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division . . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

BCasaachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

ViwinU 

South  Central  Division: 

Louisiana 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois 

Western  Division: 

California 


Income. 


Tuition 

and  other 

fees. 


11,464,263 


,284,911 
102,021 
25,387 
31,944 
20,000 


706,694 
fi00,217 
79,000 

35,700 
30,391 
35,930 

25,387 

31,944 

20,000 


Frompro- 
duotive 
funds. 


S408,105 


335,060 

34,545 

28,907 

6,673 

3,000 


165,196 
107,884 
62,000 

29,433 


5,112 
28,907 
6,678 
3,000 


From 

other 

sources. 


$210,953 


161,320 
48,410 


1,217 


36,186 
30,140 
95,000 


48,410 
1,217 


Total. 


$2,083,321 


1,781,317 
184,976 
54,294 
39,734 
23,000 


907,076 
638,241 
236,000 

65,133 
30,391 
89,463 

64,294 

30,734 

28,000 


Benefac- 
tions. 


$746,016 


713,230 
31,540 


1,245 


433,801 

266,768 

13,661 

30,000 

*"i*546 


1,245 
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Table  20. — Degrees  conferred  by  colleges  for  women.  Division  B. 


State. 

United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 

w« 

300 

"~7 

101 
169 
29 

PQ 

< 

40 
233 
135 

58 

QQ 

e?9 
i5 

• 

PQ 
143 

m 

67 
J7 

I 

9 

7 
4 

10 
2 
36 

18 
9 
14 
11 

i 

I 

41 

7 

XI 
3 

1 

d 

PQ 

11 

"% 
h 

< 
21 

7 
7 

5 

"2 

- 

2 

PQ 

4 

QQ 
2 

1 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Soutti  Central  Division 

4 

I 

....,     7 

.... 

North  Central  Division 

2 

Western  Division 

7 

7 
16 

7 

31 
40 

8 
52 
68 
21 

6 
12 

2 

6 



;_ 



r= 

— _ 

1 



North  Atlantic  Division: 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

40 

liT 
15 
61 
58 
84 

40 
24 
19 
37 
8 
4 
3 

26 
14 

4 
14 

2 
8 

"a 

10 
6 
8 

14 

7 

7 

7 

2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

elj.... 

6 
3 

.... 

2 

7 

South  C&rolina 

7. 

i 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

4 

2 
4 

3 

7 

'e' 

1 

2 

T     • 

4 

3 

1         ; 

Tennessw 

1 

Alabama 

1  ;....'.... 

Mississippi..                                

1 

1 

Louisiana 

1 

Texas 

4 
1 

1 

1 

'■•'{■'■■ 

A  rtcan^Afl , 

1 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

. .. . 

4 

1      .      ' 

Illinois 

' 

.  1 

Wisconsin 

2 
21 

Missouri 

3 

16 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

2    .... 

Western  Division: 

California 

....j.... 

Table  21. — Property  of  colleges  for  women^  Division  B. 


SUte. 


United  states 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division . 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Callforrii:! 


Volnmes. 


Libraries.  i    „  , 

I    Value  of 

I   scientific   i 
Value.       apparatus. 


278,905 


41,651 
84,800 
80,793 
64,051 
7,700 


3,000 

7,140 

10,911 

20,600 

14,000 
14,500 
17,600 
12,200 
26,500 

17,100 
13,093 
14,400 
13,900 
10,700 
8,000 
3,000 

23,407 
3,500 
0,044 

29,100 
2,000 

7,700 


_l_. 


Value  of 
grounds 
and  build- 
ings. 


Productive 
funds. 


1301,401 


48,116 
91,350 
78,535 
71,200 
12,200 


2,000 

8,164 

13,352 

24,600 

17,000 
15,500 
19,950 
15,100 
23,800 

14,900 
11,400 
14,000 
15,735 
13,500 
7,500 
1,.500 

42,000 
4,000 
0,000 

17,200 
2,000 

12,200 


1263,144   S12,230,979 


67,550 
60,800 
19,430 
99,794 
15,570 


1,000 
20,000 
11,850 
34,700 

7,600 
4,300 

14,200 
3,700 

31,100 

5,850 
4,150 
3,800 
3,030 
950 
1,650 


85,000 
4,500 
3,144 

1,.'')00 

15,570 


2,902,047 
4,184,000 
2,668,000 
2,236,982 
240,000 


150,000 

935,000 

707,047 

1,110,000 

1,005,000 
502,000 
833,000 
629,000 

1,21.5,000 

485,000 
420,000 
565,000 
723,000 
140,000 
280,000 
55,000 

647,500 
300,000 
304.432 
635,000 
3.50,000 

240,000 


13,041,418 


2,162,7.^0 

206,137 

194,500 

478,031 

0 


70,000 

1,997, fOO 

83,7rO 

12,000 

30,000 
10,000 
62,000 
13,000 
91,137 


12,000 

156,500 

26,000 

0 

0 

99,500 

3,500 

175,031 

160,000 

40,000 
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Table  22.  -  Income  of  colleges  for  women  ^  Divition  B. 


SUte. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.  . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkanisas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

niinols 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Western  Divisdon: 

California 


Tuition 

and  other 

fees. 


t2, 110.323 


282,642 
759,817 
573,643 
452,221 
42,000 


4,500 
73,633 
99,633 
104,876 

95,800 
131,960 
175,510 
131,251 
225,276 

)«,325 
138,600 
88,857 
133,302 
26,345 
76,624 
11,500 

107,196 
78,000 
91,405 

164,820 
10,800 

42,000 


From 
produc- 
tive 
funds. 


1136,042 


94,0e9 

9,050 

11,210 

21,713 

0 


1,500 

86,509 

5,970 


1,175 


State  ap- 
propria- 
tions. 


$83,580 


1,800 

780 

5,295 


500 
9,410 
1,300 


3,897 
100 
10,466 
5,450 
1,800 


1,940 

640 

81,000 


500 


1,440 


640 


81,000 


From 

other 

sources. 


1375,996 


88,680 
122,727 
122,591 

42,000 


1,000 
30,640 
27,040 
30,000 

50,000 

250 

5,710 

23,400 

43,367 

1,000 

36,000 

60,500 

23,500 

501 

1,000 

0 


Total. 


12,705,943 


467,331 
892,234 
788,444 
515,934 
42,000 


22,000 
6,000 
14,000 


7,500 
190,872 
134,083 
134,876 

146,975 
132,230 
183,660 
166,431 
273,938 

99,325 
174,600 
149,857 
247,302 
28.236 
77,624 
11,500 

111,099 
100,100 
107,871 
184,270 
12,000 

42,000 


Bene- 
factions. 


1361,506 


221,614 

14,380 

116,968 


2,596 
6,000 

5,200 

150 

85,000 

108,500 

78,764 

8,000 


3,500 
2,880 


77,754 
19,000 
12,684 
7,550 
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Table  23. — Professors  and  students  in  schools  of  technology. 


1' 
1 

B 
o 

55 

Prol 
Prei 

RtO 

depi 
mex 

fesso 

)ar- 

irt- 
lU. 

1 

rs  and  Instructors.  1 

Students. 

CoUr'gi- 

ate 
dq)art- 
ments. 

Tot 
num 

1 

al 
t)er. 

1 

Prep 
atoi 

ai^ 

CoUeglatc 

QraduaU 

. 

State  or  Territory. 

Resi- 
dent. 

Non- 
resi- 
dent. 

Total 
number. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
44 

9 

1 

0 

e 

21,541 

^ 

United  SUtes. .. . 

44 

121 

38 

1,639 

127 

1,711 

154 

3.204 

664 

14,730 

1,156 

181 

2,476 

N.Atlantic  Division... 
S.  Atlantic  Division... 

S.  Central  Division 

N.  Central  Division .... 
Western  Division 

10 
9 
5 

11 
9 

7 
4 
17 
47 
4G 

4 

0 
3 
14 
17 

448 

aw 

138 
484 
216 

15 
0 
4 

68 
40 

451 
355 
165 
499 
241 

15 
0 

7 
80 
52 

58 
205 
818 
1,418 
705 

14 
0 
70 

237 

3,565 
3,738 
.1334 
4;  737 
1,356 

78 
0 

81 
681 
315 

47 
32 
23 
56 

23 

1 
0 
0 
30 
13 

0 
2 
0 
7 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3,737 
4,017 
2,583 
8,359 
2,845 

115 

0 

241 

1,234 

886 

N.  Atlantic  Division: 
New  Hampshire . . . 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
7 
0 

0 
0 

4 
0 

20 
251 

18 

20 
113 

26 

137 
79 
46 
51 
40 

37 
32 
44 
25 

35 
123 
55 
85 
79 
23 
36 
48 

29 
50 
30 
43 
36 
28 

0 
2 
7 
4 
2 
0 

0 
.  0 

s 

0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
5 
0 

15 
26 
2 
5 
15 

8 
4 
6 
15 
2 
5 

20 
251 

19 

20 
115 

26 

137 
79 
46 
53 
40 

30 
67 
44 
25 

35 
123 
60 
85 
79 
29 
39 
49 

30 
57 
35 
43 
48 
28 

0 
2 
7 
4 

I 

0 

S 

0 
0 

0 
3 
0 
4 

0 
5 

4 
16 
26 

4 

7 
19 

10 
6 
9 

15 
7 
5 

0 
0 
58 
0 

0 
0 
14 
0 

152 
1,996 
45 
101 
887 
384 

996 
964 
601 
677 
511 

870 
467 
382 
126 

420 
1,671 
594 
717 
758 
48 
157 
472 

152 
433 
79 
106 
216 
370 

7 

34 
13 
22 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14 
9 
0 

68 

0 
42 
0 
175 
126 
31 
64 
254 

53 

46 
6 
37 
67 
116 

0 
47 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
21 
6 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

\ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

I 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

152 
2,086 
116 
101 
898 
384 

1,060 

1,017 

607 

822 

511 

501 

1,259 

414 

409 

422 

1,684 

1,419 

1,028 

1,774 

572 

468 

992 

252 
710 
267 
530 
610 
476 

7 
39 
31 
22 
16 

New  Jersey 

S.  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland 

0 

2 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

60 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Virginia 

0 

North  Carolina 

0 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

2 

0 

145 

0 

0 
0 

8.  Central  Division: 
Alabama 

2 
15 
0 

a 

3 
0 

68 

756 

0 

0 
70 
0 

13 
9 
1 
0 

2 
16 
1 
3 
13 
6 
6 
10 

4 
2 
7 
2 
4 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
6 
0 
5 
0 
0 
3 
16 

0 
2 
2 
0 
2 
7 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14 

Mississippi 

81 

Texas 

0 

Oklahoma 

146 

N.  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

0 
0 
15 

0 
0 
4 

0 
0 
298 
151 
258 
151 
189 
376 

47 
160 
151 

31 
286 

60 

0 
0 
0 
27 
33 
96 
63 
124 

20 
37 
38 
6 
121 
19 

0 

Indiana 

67 

iriinois 

0 

Michigan •. 

207 

Iowa 

206 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Kansas . .         .  .  . 

23 

a 

1 

IS 

11 

5 

4 
2 

4 

6 
3 
3 

149 
136 
470 

Western  Division: 

148 

Colorado 

86 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

79 
186 

Washington 

Oregon 

12 

5 

183 
204 

568 
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Table  26.— Degrees  conferred  by  schooU  cf  technology. 


On  men. 

On 
women. 

Honorary. 

State  or  Territory. 

ad 

< 

6 

H 
^ 

^ 

H 

od 

•<  ft 
2  21 

< 

— 

2 

_ 

00 

ci 

148 

OD 
4 

1 
j 

< 

1 

CO 

6 

.1 

*i 

1 

H 

Q 

2 

'2 

= 

2 

1 

i 

< 

od 
5 

6 

3 
3 

;; 

i 
2 

1 

United  States 

3 

"i 

2 

1.306 

340 
190 
147 
563 
66 

11 

44 

31 

27 

51 

76 

30 

96 

44 

4 

North  Atlantic  Division 

34 
9 

50 
11 

1 
13 

8 
'i2 

37 
58 

19 
2 

10 
9 

4 

6   1 

4 

3 

South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division . . 

11 

... 

27 

1  ... 

' 

"7 
110 
25 

"3 

"i 

i 

2 
4 

"2 

North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 

... 

44 

31 

... 

8 

..    21 
1... 

2 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
New  Hampshire 

17 

309 

2 

1 
11 

... 

... 

... 

... 

"i 

'*2 

"8 

'i9 

■3 

2 

.... 

2 

1 

'4 

"23 

28 

1 

6 
41 

.... 

1 
6 
1 
16 

i 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

... 

... 

... 

33 

... 

... 

... 

-- 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

48 

... 

1 
1 

10 

1 

3 

South  Atlantic  Division:* 
Maryland 

1 

12 

Virginia 

83 

9 

11 

1 

..'. 

1 

North  Carolina 

8 

11 

27 

South  Carolina 

58:... 
29    -- 

::: 

::: 

Oeoi^la  . . 

iC. 

South  Central  Division: 
Alabama  

49 
43 
39 
16 

84 
233 

Mississippi 

Texas 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

-- 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

5 
3 

7 
2 

5 

1 
36 

"3 

"i 

1 

Indiana 

Illinois 

47 
80 
30 
4 
23 
62 

4l    4 

-• 

Michigan 

Iowa 

... 

44 

31 

1 

21 

.. 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

4 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

KansA<*     

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

9 
49 

1 

1 

1 

Colorado 

3 
5 
13 
11 
34 

•- 

■y 

i 

New  Mexico 

*i 

Utah 

Washlnflton 

a 

1 

... 

3 

Oregon 
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Table  26. — Property  of  schools  of  technology. 


3 

it 

Libraries. 

Value  of 
scientiflo 
appan^. 
tusand 

ma- 
chinery. 

Value  of 
grounds 
and  build- 
ings. 

State  or  Territory. 

Volumes. 

Pam- 
phlets. 

Value. 

Produc- 
tive funds. 

United  States 

22 

964 

687.236 

203,846 

$1,091,821 

$5,017,191 

$30,461,900  '$14,977,133 

North  Atlantio  Dlviaion.. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

1 

'i6* 

2 
3 

73 
760 

*"24" 
128 

197,687 
97,066 
48,277 

160,683 
83,634 

64,228 
22,406 
41,427 
34,364 
61,429 

437,086 
178,893 
94,035 
258,279 
123,628 

967,963 
857,256 
495,081 
2,143,374 
653,618 

9,790,043 
12,790,381 
1,374,306 
4,800,972 
1,706.198 

6,740,406 
761,861 
912,150 

7,055,458 
507,259 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
New  Hampshire 

11,708 
103,864 
12,650 
10,266 
49,199 
10,000 

50,969 
19,089 

6,617 
18,380 

3,000 

19,  on 

14,051 
6,000 
10,149 

6,000 
24,900 
17,441 
45,672 
18,324 

9,000 
10,888 
29,458 

11,295 
25.639 
16,000 
13,600 
10,200 
8.000 

6,620 
24,658 
6,000 
1.000 
17.050 

14,000 
186,700 

16,960 

21,000 
180,417 

18.000 

106,000 
37.649 
8,687 
23,067 

.    3,500 

37,698 
20.197 
16,242 
20,996 

10,000 
42,000 
30,800 
46,267 
66,000 
18,202 
8.475 
48,636 

18,800 
46,516 
25,760 
10,962 
22,500 

49,800 
601,670 

97,886 

48,100 
106,628 

66,000 

250,000 
204,164 
98,400 
209,601 
100,000 

61,339 
244,779 
109,600 

79,463 

150,000 
296,000 
500,000 
873,821 
305,967 
36,046 
68,000 
236,640 

121,000 
184,004 
49,000 
76,614 
96.500 
27.600 

227,500 
2,366,962 

166,222 

138,400 
6,402,960 

488,000 

10,700,000 
679,702 
388,050 
522,629 
600,000 

158,200 
646,531 
550,000- 
120,676 

566,000 

906,900 

993,098 
248,757 
318,000 
443.649 

280,000 
633,134 
133,000 
289,064 
280,000 
191.000 

150,000 

3,764,191 

60,000 

135,000 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

1 

73 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

New  York 

775,170 
866,046 

New  Jersey 

South  Atlantio  Division: 

Maryland 

0 

27 
404 
120 
198 

10 

4,000 
9,183 
2,000 
6.226 
1,000 

2,000 
13,427 

6,000 
20.000 

118,000 
864,412 
126,000 

Vlr^nia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

164,439 
0 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

11 

6 

263,600 
440,650 
209.000 

Mississippi 

TexiMi .  " 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

2 

16 

2,000,000 
940,000 

1,500,000 
966  264 
683,709 
473,114 

iDdiaxia 

6,500 
2,200 
8,929 
3,600 

876 
11,860 

500 

9,129 
6,500 
10,000 
13,000 
2,800 
10.000 

Illinois 

6 
2 

Michigan 

0 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

0 

1 

KAnjias...   .  ,  , 

498,381 

23,070 
97,091 

Western  Division: 

Mnnti^riA , ,    , 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

3 
0 
0 

92 
0 
36 

Utah 

27,000 
198,778 

Washington 

Oregon 

■■"1 
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Table  27. — Income  of  schooU  of  teeknology. 


Income. 

State  or  Territory. 

Tuition 
and 
other 
fees. 

From 
produc- 
tive 
funds. 

Stat^  or  city  appro- 
priations. 

1?A«1  Aco  1     '     !:«—.—. 

TotaL 

Bene- 
fac- 

Current 
expenses. 

Building 

or  other 

special 

purposes. 

appropri- 
ations. 

other 
sources. 

tions. 

United  States... . 

$932,647 

•680,709 

•1,445,743 

$849,105 

$1,849,962 

$47/,  148 

$6,235,314 

$000,025 

N.  Atlantic  Division... 
8.  Atlantic  Division... 
S.  Central  Division.... 
N.  Contra?  Division... 
Western  Division 

492,770 

130,988 

7,671 

260,125 

41,003 

205,576 
44,444 
76,082 

316,326 
38,282 

124,160 
296,570 
173,973 
547,976 
303,074 

32,800 
144,750 

78,133 
506,923 

86,499 

762,362 
467,275 
140,326 
240  000 
240,000 

164,008 
71,800 
63,070 

133,793 
64,477 

1,781,666 
1,165,827 

629,254 
2,005  143 

763,425 

619,676 

10,000 

250 

15,500 

60,600 

N.  Atlantic  Division. 
New  Hampshire . . . 

1  7J« 

8,280 

126,005 

2,500 

10,600 
74,650 
19,000 
20,000 

40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
32,500 
609,862 

32,962 
27,265 
4,000 
31,192 
66,904 
12,686 

12,667 
13;  826 

7  446 
36,462 

2,600 

7,339 
37,266 

"*8,'466' 

93,527 
626,272 
93  000 
92,658 
765,605 
111,703 

476,128 
262,822 
106,142 
240,235 
72,600 

83,039 
206,637 
160  095 

79,483 

130,400 
391  422 
145,000 
402,007 
461,212 
186,647 
121,621 
166,834 

110,169 
262,973 

72,182 
107,049 
132,110 

78,942 

Massachusetts 1  m',iiSQ 

Rhode  Island ' 

3,600 

27,600 

1,800 

115,803 

Connecticut 

New  York  

16 
77,179 

7,050 
22,660 

348! 372 

New  Jersey 

8.  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland 

59,938 

22,636 
47969 
18,946 
21,437 
20,000 

900 

39,080 

5,817 

21,861 

7,600 

9,266 

55,500 

9,000 
65,000 
27,500 
145,070 
50,000 

23,946 
73,946 
60,000 
16,082 

57,000 

82,500 

3,750 

1,600 

368,108 
31,667 
40,000 
27,500 

Virginia  ... 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgia 

'16,666 
0 

8.  Centr^ Division: 
Alabama 



20.280 

1,500 
24,889 
60,000 

1,744 

29,075 
40,000 
33  750 
37,500 

Mississippi 

Texas 

3,657  1     26,980 
2,005  1     14,280 
1,149  ,     14,542 

40,400       90,000 
62,297  1     47.482 
70,000       25:0Q0 

250 

Oklahoma 

N.  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

Indiana     

149,628 

71,643 

40,000 

20,472 
50,000 
43,485 
5,865 
4,606 
9;  275 

500 

Illinois 

Michigan 

37,249 

28,582 

4,307 

7,484 
9,80(. 

3,574 
26,122 
1,651 
6,027 
3,207 
1,612 

69,723 
35,265 
10,846 
12,362 
25,048 

9,^ 
6,162 

'7,'396' 
6,000 
10306 

154,450 
110,000 
31,398 
52,500 
50,000 

46,250 
142,967 
27,642 
3i;316 
66,000 

57,100 
241,500 
95,400 

40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 

40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40  000 
40,000 
40,000 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

15,000 

Kansas 

41,380 

6,000 
30,000 

"12;  999* 
12,600 
26,000 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

4,925 
17,722 

2,969 
10,313 
16,403 

2,126 

Colorado 

60,000 
200 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

400 
0 
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Table  28. — Technical  courses  of  study  offered  by  universities,  colleges y  and  schools  of  tech- 
nology. 

[Note.— X  Indicates  tliat  tlie  course  is  offered.] 


Institution. 

3 

2 

X 
X 

1 

< 

3 

It 

> 

4 

X 

if 

s 

11 

14 

It 

It 

s^ 

ll 

11 

r 

12 

1 

1 

p 

16 

If 

flS 

PS 

17 

1 

1 

5  {  e 

....  X 

1 

7 

B      ^     10 

X  1 i  y 

13;14il6 

18 

ALABAMA. 

Alabama    Polyteclinlc    In- 
stitute                        

Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  for  Negroes . . . 
University  of  Alabama  4 . . '. . 

1 

•X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

1 

X 

Y 

1 

ARIZONA. 

University  of  Arizona 

ARKANSAS. 

University  of  Arkansas 

CALIFORNIA. 

University  of  California 

St.  Mary's  Colleee     ... 

X 
X 
X 



X 

X  ! 

■■  "1 

■    1    - 

..  .'...  1-  -  -    -- 

1 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

1 

1 

V 

1 

X 

... 

1    ! 

1       ' 

X 

X 
X 

i 

X    

1 

i 

....    X    .... 

Throop  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute                                 .  . 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

;       :       1 

Leland     Stanford     Junior 
University 

X 

.X 
X 

'>X 

X 
X 

X 
6X 

X 

X 

X 

1   -  '      i 

1       '       '       1       . 

COLORADO. 

University  of  Colorado 

i 

;          i          ' 

1                  1 

1.... 

Colorado  College 

; 

X 

j 

Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege  

1 
X      V 

X 

1 

! 

Colorado  School  of  Mines. . . 

X 

X 

1         1 

CONNECTICUT. 

Trinity  College 

X 
X 

•  i 

Yale  University 

.... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

....|x 

X    

Connecticut      Agricultural 
College 

X 

DELAWARE. 

state  College  for  Colored 
Students 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Delaware  College 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

1 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Catholic      University      of 
America 

1 

i 

George    Washington    Uni- 
versity  

Y 

1 

....           1 

1        j 

Gallaudet  College. . . 

::::i::"; 

FLORIDA. 

John  B.  Stetson  University  . 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

i 

1 

University  of  Florida 

X 
X 

X 

GEORGIA. 

University  of  Georgin. 

Georgia    School    of    I'ech- 
nology 

1 

V 

1 

i 

X 

North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College..     ....  

X 
X 

X 

1 

. I   .. . 

Clark  University 

IDAHO. 

University  of  Idaho 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i 

a  Mechanical  course. 
ED  1905— VOL  1 40 


t>  Combined  in  one  course. 
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Tablb  28. — Technical  cour$f$  of  sttidy  offered  by  univenities,  colUgeM,  and  school*  of  teek- 

nology — Continued . 


InsUtation. 

19  !  Agriculture. 
w  1  Architecture. 

If 

=3 
> 

ii 
11 

ll 

Sill 

neering. 
1  Marine  engi- 
neering. 

r 

Ii 

1 

o 
14 

1 

16 

ll 

16 

If 

17 

X 
X 

s 

1 

% 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

e    7 

I 

8 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

1 

12 

X 
X 

13 

18 

ILUNOI8. 

University  of  Illinois 

Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology                    

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

James  liuiikin  IfnlTeraity.. . 

niDIANA. 

Purdue  University 

X 

X 

1 

i 

X  I... 
X  .... 

X 

Universitv  of  Notre  Dame. 

X  ' 

Karlham  fiollflRn ,  -  - 

X 
X 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. . 

IOWA. 

Iowa  State  Collese  of  Ag- 
riculture   and    Mechanic 
Arts                        

X 

X 

X 

x  i  ■" 

X 

X 
X 

' 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Universitv  of  Iowa 

....|  X 

X 

Cornell  Colleee               . .   . 

KANSAS. 

Universitv  of  Kansas 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

1 

KENTUCKY. 

Bprr^a  CoUpbg        

Agricultural   and   Mechan- 
ical College  of  Kentucky. . . 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana  State  University. 
Tulane  University  of  Lou- 
isiana   

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

ftx 

«x 

X 

«x 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

MAINE. 

University  of  Maine 

MABYLAND. 

St.  John's  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

• 

' 

Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
leee   

X 
X 

X 

MA.S8ACHU8ETTS. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College 

X 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technoloirv 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

*x" 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

.... 

X 
X 

X 

X 

ITarvard  University 

Tuft^  Colleee 

X 

X 

X 

Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute 

MICHIGAN. 

Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege                  

X 

X 
X 

University  of  Michigan  . 

X 

V 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

... 

Michigan  CoUeire  of  lilnea 

X 

V 

,. 

MINNESOTA. 

Universitv  of  Minnesota 

V 

'""j 

1 

V 

V 

y 

X 

a  Combi  ned  i  n  one  course.                                       b  Si 

igar 

engi 

neeri 

ng. 
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Table  28. — Technical  courses  of  study  offered  by  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  tech- 
nology— Continued . 

[Note.— X  indicates  that  the  coarae  is  offered.] 


Institation. 

1 

X 

a 

1 

3 

p 

4 

X 
X 

•X 
X 

It 

7 

II 

IP.'- 
•»x 

If 

"^  F 
9 

lO 

X 
X 

11 

t. 
II 

II 

12 

131114 

Ifi 

X 

1% 

X 

If 

17 

j 

1 

18 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and 

MechaiUcal  CoUesre 

University  of  Mississippi . . . 

Aksom    Agricultural    and 
Mechanical  College 

X 
X 

MISSOURI. 

University  of  Missouri 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

V 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Christian  Brothers  College. . 



Washington  University 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

MONTANA. 

Montana  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. . . 

X 

Montana  School  of  Mines. . . 

1  "^ 

X 

University  of  Montana 1 

X 
X 
X 

X 

NEBRASKA. 

University  of  Nebraska 

X 

1 
X  1  ^ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

NEVADA. 

Nevada  State  University. . . 

V   , 

X 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.              1 

New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture      and      Me-  , 
ctianic  Arts X 

X 

1 

i 

Dartmouth  College 

V 

::::r 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology   

X 

Rutgers  College x 

Princeton  University 

1  V   1 

X 
X 

y 

X  I..-. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Ag- 
riculture   and    Mechanic 
Arts X 

X 

New     Mexico     School     of  1 
Mines 

X 

X 

X 

NEW  YORK. 

Alfred  University 

1 

y 

Polytechnic     Institute    of  1 
Brooklyn 

X   .... 

y  1 

X 
X 

:::: 

X 
X 

X 
X 

' 

1 

Cornell  University 1  x 

X 

V 

X 

X 

X 

College  of  the  City  of  New  i 
York 

1 

Columbia  University 

X   1  V" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Manhattan  College 

X 

V 

New  York  University 

X 
X 

X 
X 

aarkson    School   of  Tech- 
nology   

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

.... 

Union  University j 



X 

Syracuse  University ' 

X 

X 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute  

o  Combined  in  one  course. 
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Table  28. — Technical  coursis  of  study  offered  by  unxversitieSj  colleges y  and  schools  of  teeh- 

noiogy — Continued. 

[Note.— X  Indicates  that  the  course  is  offered.] 


Institution. 

2 

i 
1 
1 

< 

3 

It 

a_ 

4 

X 
X 

6 

X 

-1 

6 

X 
X 

c  2 

1-' 

in 

9 

r 

t 

r 

i 

■il 

12 

1 

13 

1 

V 

t 

nj 

r 

17 

1 

6 

1 

7 

8 

10 

" 

It    15    16 

18 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

University  of  North  Caro- 
lina  

X 

X 

North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture      and      Me- 
chanic Arts 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

.... 

x 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural 
CoUege 

University  of  North  Dakota 

OHIO. 

Ohio  University 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

"x* 

X 
X 

University  of  Cincinnati 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

«x 

X 

Case    School    of    Applied 
Science 

X 
X 

:::: 

X 
X 

X 

Ohio  State  University 

X 

«x 

«x 

X 

OKLAHOMA. 

MechanicafCollege 

Colored    Agricultural    and 
Normal  university 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ax 

X 
X 

X 



OREGON. 

Oregon    Agricultural    Col- 
lege  

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Western      University      of 
Penn^ylvADla 

X 

Pennsylvania  Military  Col- 
lege  

Lafayette  College 

X 

X 

::::::: 

Grove  City  College 

X 
X 

j         1 

Haverfora  College 

X 
X 

.... 

!       1 

Bucknell  University 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

J^x 

X 

j 

Alleghenv  College 

Temple  Collie 

1 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

1 

Lehigh  University 

X 
X 

X 
X 

1 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Swartninore  CoUegf^. 

X 

.... 

Villanova  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson 
College 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode    Island    College    of 
Agriculture      and      Me- 
chanic Arts 

X 

:::: 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

«x 

Brown  University 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Collie  of  Charleston ........ 

Clemson  Agricultural  Col- 
lege         

X 

X 
X 

.... 

ox 
X 

.... 

X 

X 

1 

Soutn  Carolina  Coli.*ge 

Newberry  College 

X 



1 

o  Combined  in  one  course. 


b  Highway  engineering. 
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Table  28. —  Technical  courses  of  stttdy  offered  by  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  tech- 
nology— Continued . 

[Note.— X  indicates  that  the  course  is  offered.] 


Institution. 

2 

X 

i 

1 

i 

> 

i! 

li 

H 
6 

X 

It 
II 

-f 

It 

Metallurgical 
engincenng. 
Mining   engi- 
neering. 

11 

If 

12 

^1 

13 

o 
14 

i 

3 
1 

n 

16 

X 

16 

17 

S 

1 

3      4      5 

ov  ! 

7  1  8 

i 

....|X 

9  |lO|ll 

18 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural 
College 

State  School  of  Mines 

X 

University  of  South  Dalcota. 

X 

X 

'  y 

TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville  Collqape 

X 
X 

V 

University  of  Tennessee 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

■Cumberiand  University 

Vanderbilt  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

University  of  the  South 

Washington  College 

X 

... 

TEXAS. 

University  of  Texas 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

> 

X 

Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  of  Texas 

UTAH. 

X 

*x 

X 

X 

Agricultural     Xk)Uege     of 

X 

X 
X 

X 

University  of  Utah 

X 

X 
X 

X 

VERMONT. 

University  of  Vermont 

Norwich  University 

X 

VIBQINIA. 

Vliginla  Agricultural  and 

iTeohanical  College 

University  of  Virginia 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

. 

X   .... 

X 

Hampden^idney^ollege . . . 

Washington  and  Lee  Unl- 
versity 

X 

Virginia  Military  Institute. . 

x' 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

WASHINGTON. 

Washington     Agricultural 
College 

X 

y 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

"x* 

X 
X 

X 

X 

University  of  Washington.. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

West  Virginia  University... 

WISCONSIN. 

University  of  Wisconsin.. 

X 
X 
V 

.... 

X 

WYOMING. 

University  of  Wyoming 

X 

a  Civil  and  agricultural  engineering. 


ft  Architectural  engineering. 
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Table  29. — SUUiatics  of  univerntieB  and 


East  Lake... 
Greensboro.. 
St.  Bernard. 
SpringWU... 
University. - 


6    Tucson. 


I 


Arkadelphia. 

do 

Bates  vUle 

Clarksvillo... 
Conway 

12  Fayetteville. 

13  Little  Rock.. 


CALIFORNIA. 


14  I  Berkeley 

15  Claremont 

16  .  Los  Angeles 

17  I do 

18  ! do 

19  Oakland 

20   do 

21  Pasadena 

22  San  Francisco 

23  I  San  Jose 

24  I  Santa  Clara 

25  Stanford  University. 


35 

36 

37  t 

38 

39 

40 

41  I 


COLORADO. 


Boulder 

Colorado  Springs 

Denver 

University  Park.. 


Howard  College. 
Southern  University . 

St.  Bernard  College 

Spring  HiU  College 

uniTersity  of  Alabama. 


CONNBCTICUT. 


Hartford.... 
Middletown . 
New  Haven . 


DELAWARE. 


Dover. . . 
Newark. 


DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington , 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 


University  of  Arieona. 


Henderson  College 

OuachiVt  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College. . 

Hendrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas 

Philander  Smith  College 


University  of  California 

Pomona  College 

Occidental  College 

St.  Vincent's  College  * 

University  of  Southern  C^ifomla. . . 

California  College 

St.  Mary's  CollMpe 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 

St.  Ignatius  College 

University  of  the  Pacific 

Santa  Clara  CoUege 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. . 


Territory... 


M.  E.  So.... 

Bapt 

Presb 

Cumb.  Presb 
M.  E.  So. 

State 

M.  E 


State.... 
Cong. . . . . 
Prosb.... 

R.C 

M.  E 

n\:::. 

Nonsect.. 

R.C 

M.  E 

R.C 

Nonsect.. 


University  of  Colorado State 

Colorado  CoUeee Nonsect . . . 

College  of  the  SJacrod  Heart R.  C 

University  of  Denver M.  E 


Trinity  CoUege '  P.  E 

Welleyan  University ,  M.  E 

Yale  University '  Nonsect .. 


State  College  for  Colored  Students. . 
Delaware  College 


State. 
State. 


Catholic  University  of  America I  R.C 

Oallaudet  CoUege I  National.. 

Georgetown  University t  R.  C 

George  Washington  University i  Nonsect . . 

Gonzaga  CoUege |  R.  C 

Howard  University i  National . . 

St.  John's  College I  R.  C 


1801 


1800 
1886 
1872 
1801 
1884 
1872 
1877 


1800 


1880 
1870 
1863 
1801 
1855 
1851 
1851 
1891 


1877 
1874 
1876 
1864 


1824 
1831 
1701 


1892 
1834 


1864 
1789 
1821 
1821 
1807 
1870 


Professors  and 

Instruotors. 

Prepaid 

CoUegl- 

atory 

ate 

depart- 

depart- 

ment. 

ment. 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

s 

^ 

s 

^ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

3 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0 

23 

0 

5 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

23 

2 

6 

3 

16 

1 

I 

2 

3 

8 

4 

2 

6 

0 

5 

1 

6 

0 

4 

6 

3 

5 

3 

0 

6 

0 

11 

7 

37 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

164 

1 

3 

4 

11 

2 

7 

6 

12 

4 

0 

0 

11 

0 

12 

9 

17 

10 

2 

4 

2 

3 

11 

0 

13 

0 

12 

10 

5 

1 

8 

0 

22 

0 

7 

4 

7 

1 

3 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

111 

5 

7 

7 

50 

9 

10 

4 

36 

8 

8 

0 

7 

0 

4 

I 

20 

5 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

31 

2 

0 

0 

234 

0 

4 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0* 

18 

0 

5 

3 

12 

3 

18 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

67 

0 

2 

0 

7 

0 

3 

3 

7 

1 

7 

0 

6 

0 

♦  SUtistics  of  1903-4. 
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colleges  for  men  and  for  both  nexes. 


Professors  and 
Instructors. 


Profes- 
sional 
depart- 
ments. 


Total 

number 

(excluding 

duplicates). 


lO 


80  i 

0 

0 

0 
122 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


52 

0 

0 

125 


11 
0 
128 
100 
0 
57 
0 


11 


22 


304 
17 
19 
20 

157 
3 
24 
17 
30 
15 
30 

HI 


106 
46 
16 

169 


20 
31 
337 


29 

13 

ISO 

166 

72 
14 


12 


BttHkat«. 


Pnepara^ 

tofy 
depart- 
ment- 


la 


14 


51 
46 
126 


0 
92 
74 
170 
138 
24 
175 
183 
136 
69 
106 
0 


176 
100 
200 

72 


0 
14 
152 
0 
69 
188 
133 


85  ;    70 


32       90 

110  I  133 


287     116 
27       11 


30       30 
0        0 


CotloEiate 
departmeat. 


OnLduabH)  depart-' 


BrJidf'Jit. 


136 
124 
45 
130 
211 


18 
138 
26 
13 
36 
331 
15 


1,450 
82 
49 

110 
91 
3 

123 
11 

162 
15 

246 

961 


303 
192 
50 


148 

266 

2,146 


30 
120 


24 
47 
84 
308 
7 
43 
32 


IH       17 


1,017 

101 

58 

0 

174 

4 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

488 


0 
29: 

0  I 
201  < 

0  : 

0  1 


IS 


251  I  17 

185  I  4 

0  0 

183  {  60 


0  I  3 
26  11 
0  !  267 


23  ,      0 

0|       I 


140  I  102 
0  0 
0 
0 


Idjent. 


dopart- 


21 


0 
0 
22 
2 
217 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
254 
18 


330 
0 
0 
0 

258 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


106 
0 
0 

219 


0 

0 

469 


48 

0 

460 

882 

0 

382 

0 


%% 


ToUl 

number 

(extHiidlns 

dupiUfatas), 


i 


S3 


176 
144 
134 
226 
421 


110 


50 
248 

77 

59 
162 
883 

60 


2,014 
178 
123 
280 
508 
27 
296 
226 
3^ 
120 
353 

1,040 


604 


250 
634 


152 

277 

2,880 


62 
121 


123 
63 
730 
1,254 
127 
663 
165 


t£4 


84 


140 
221 


47 

9 

91 

10 

15 

11 

186 

12 

19 

13 

280 

14 

170 

15 

116 

16 

0 

17 

342 

18 

30 

19 

0 

20 

122 

21 

0 

22 

165 

23 

0 

24 

528 

25 

506 

26 

236 

27 

0 

28 

609 

29 

0 

30 

28 

.11 

112 

32 

55 

3:1 

0 

34 

0 

35 

43 

36 

0 

37 

211 

38 

0 

39 

204 

40 

0 

41 

580 
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Table  29. — StatiHics  of  univernties  and  colleges 


58 


67 


Location. 


Name. 


De  Land John  B.  Stetson  University  •. 


Lake  City 

St.  Leo 

Tallahassee 

Winter  Parle... 

GEORGIA. 

Athens 

AUanta 

do 

do 

Bowdon 

Dahlonega 

Macon 

Oxford 

South  Atlanta. 
WrightsvUle... 
Young  Harris. . 

IDAHO. 

Moscow 


Abingdon 

Bloomlngton. 

Bourbonnais 

Carlinville 

r  Carthage 

Chicago J. 

do 

do 

Decatur 

Elmhurst 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Ewing 

OalesDurg 

do 

Greenville 

Jacksonville 

Lake  Forest 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Monmouth 

Naperville 

Peru 

Qulncy 

Rock  Island 

Upper  Alton 

Urbana 

Westfleld 

Wheaton 


Bloomington... 

College  vUIe 

Crawiordsville. 
Fort  Wayne:.. 

Franklin 

Grecncastlc 

Hanover 


University  of  Florida. 

St.  Leo  College 

Florida  State  CoUege  *. 
RoUins  College 


University  of  Geoigia 

Atlanta  Baptist  CoUege 

Atlanta  University 

Morris  Brown  College 

Bowdon  College* 

North  Geoigia  Agricultural  College. 

Mercer  University 

Emory  College 

Clark  university 

Nannie  Lou  Warthen  Institute 

Young  Harris  College 


University  of  Idaho. 


Heddinff  CoUege 

lUinois  Wesleyan  University. 

St.  Viateur's  College 

Blafekbum  CoUege 

Carthage  College 

St.  Ignatius  ColleKe  * 

St.  Stanislaus  College 

University  of  Chicago 

James  MiUikin  University. . . . 

Evangelical  Proscminary 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University 

Ewing  CoUege 

Knox  CoUege 

Lombard  College 

Greenville  College 

Illinois  College 

Lake  Forest  College 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 

St.  Bede  College 

St.  Francis  Solanus  College... 

Augustana  College 

Shurtleflf  CoUege. 

University  of  lUinois 

Westfleld  College 

Wheaton  College 


Indiana  University. . 
St.  Joseph's  College. . 

Wabash  CoUege 

Concordia  College 

Franklin  CoUege 

De  Pauw  University. 
Hanover  College 


Religious 
or  non- 
sectarian 
oontroL 


Bapt 

State 

R.C 

State 

Nonsect . . 


Year 
of 
first 
open- 
ing. 


18S7 
1884 
1890 
1867 
1885 


State 1800 

Bapt 1867 

Nonsect 1869 

A.M.E 

Nonsect 

State 

Bapt 

M.E.  So.... 

M.  E 

M.E 

M.E.  So.... 


1885 
1857 
1872 
1837 
1836 
1870 


State. 


M.E 

M.E 

R.C 

Presb.... 

Luth 

R.C 

R.C 

Bapt 

Cumb.  Presb 
Ger.  Evang 
Christian... 

M.E 

Bapt , 

Nonsect 

Unlv 

FreeMeth.. 

Presb 

Presb 

M.E 

Cumb.  Presb 
Un.  Presb. 
Ev.  Assn. 

R.C 

R.C 

Luth 

Bapt 

State 

U.B 

Cong 


*Stetisticsof  1903-4. 


State 

R.C 

Nonsect.. 
Luth 

^^^ 

Presb 


1885 


1853 
1850 
1868 
1859 
1872 
1860 
1890 
1892 
1903 
1871 
1855 
1855 
1867 
1837 
1852 
1892 
1829 
1858 
1828 
1866 
1856 
1861 
1891 
1860 
1860 
1827 
1868 
1861 


1824 
1901 
1832 
1830 
1837 
1837 
1833 


Professors  and  i 
instructors.     , 


Prepar- 
atory 

depart- 
ment. 


CoUegi-l 
ate     I 
dei>art-' 
ment. 


6      7 


8  i  4 
7  0 
2 
5 
8 


12 


66 

5 

6 

0 

15 

0 

11 

0 

7 

2 

21 

0 

11 

2 
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Jar  men  and  for  both  sexes-  I'ontinucd. 


Professors  and 
instructors. 


Profes- 
sional 
depart- 
ments. 


0 
7 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

58 
0 
0 
0 

197 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3 
0 

151 
0 
0 


lO 


Total 

number 

(exclu(Ung 

dupUcates}. 


11 


i 


BtiidPDts. 


Piepam- 
(kipart- 


0  I 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


17 


8 
21 
36 

8 
10 
34 
10 
310 
24 

7 

13 

277 

9 
18 
13 
10 

8 
32 
11 

5 
15 
18 
15 
17 
30 
12 


13       287 


0 
5 

26 
5 

15 
7 
3 
3 

21 
2 
8 
6 
4 
0 
0 
5 
3 

37 
5 


\%    la  1 14 


66 
80  , 
10 
80 
60 


73 
29 
74 

121 
0 
41 
45 
80 

110 


I 


9 

7 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 

41    

15  I    208 


75 
47 
60 
10 
38 
351 
20 


7 
60 

351 

100 
42 
19 
30 
41 
90 
62 
26 
47 
94 
62 
22 

125 
63 

203 
29 
6('> 


0 
107 

0 
90 
39 
94 
22 


0 
0 

'  85 
!  *® 

,  105 


105  I  51 


1 

16 


325 
16 
31 
8 
43 
67 

196 

223 
17 
52 

125 


121 


18 
55 

196 
20 
22 
88 

138 

1,196 

98 

100 
47 

441 
21 
99 
35  I 
24 
64 


19 
103 
94 
38 
163 
76 
33 
1,581 
7 
38 


773 
47 
250 
130 
53 
222 
*50 


i 


10 


52 


32 
50 

0 
12 
26 

0 

0 

1,372 

152 

0 

23 

377 

3 
.123 
30 
18 
37 
60 
10 
14 
95 
21 

0 

0 

28 

21 

535 

5 
25 


527 
0 
0 
0 
42 
234 
30 


Qmduate  dep«rt^ 
ment. 


^^^'1^^ 


17     IS 


63  I 
0  t 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
360 
6 
0 
0 

26 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

18 
0 
0 


s  ,^ 


dfmal 

tk|>*rt- 


Total 

atunber 

{excluding 


19 

&0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 

44 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 


%%    E    «4 


26  ' 
0  I 

11  1 
0 
0 


156 

28 

0 

30 

0 

0 

94 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 
53 
42 
0 
0 
0 
0 
716 
0 
0 
43 
1,697 
0 
0 
7 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
34 
0 
0 
66 
0 
1,039 
0 
0 


151 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
41 

0 

0 

1 
14 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^  I 


183 
225 

50 
145 

85 


483 
S3 
106 
90 
117 
188 
292 
267 
62 
132 
235 


226 


93 
155 
296 

36 

90 
573 
158 
2,394 
312 
107 
161 
2,534 
140 
176 

81 
126 
105 
179 
101 


188 
303 
147 
198 
370 
96 
47  '  2,924 
0  ;  45 
0  •   155 


177 

172  j 
115 


188  i 
33  ! 
132  , 
20  , 
0 
0 
12S 
150 
180 


107   58 


1 

1 
987 

0 

154 

0 

250 

0 

220 

0 

102 

0 

348 

0 

72 

122 

59 

66 

60 

0 

61 

86 

62 

89 

63 

0 

64 

0  1 

65 

2,204 

66 

422 

67 

0 

68 

89 

09 

939  , 

70 

74 

71 

431  ! 

72 

80 ; 

73 

137  : 

74 

54 

75 

172  1 

76 

120  ' 

77 

161 

78 

246 

79 

137 

80 

0 

81 

0 

82 

166 

&3 

83 

84 

673 

85 

47 

86 

151 

87 

551 

88 

0 

89 

0 

90 

0  . 

91 

122  , 

92 

394  1 

93 

46  > 

94 
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95  IndUnftpcdia 

96  Merom 

97  Moores  HiU 

98  .  Notre  Dame 

99  RichmoiKl 
100     St.  Meinrad 

Upland 


101 


IKDIAM  TBUUTOKT 


102  I  Bacoiw Indian  Univvnity 

103  Moskogee Heniy  Kendall  College 


IOWA. 


104 
105 
106 
107 
lOS 
10,' 
110 

in 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122  I 

123 

124 

12!> 

126 

127 

12S 


129  ' 
?30  ■ 
131 

132  ! 

133  I 

134  ' 

ia5 

136 

137  . 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 


Codar  Rapids.. 
CharieeCfty... 

Clinton 

College  Springe 

Deeorah 

Des  Moines 

do 

Dubnque 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

GnimeU 

Hopkinton 

Indiijnola 

Io«.i  City 


CoeColtage. 

Charles  uty  College  *. 

Wart  boig  College. 

Amity  College.. 

Luther  CoU^ . 

Des  Moines  College. 

Drake  University . . 

St.  Joseph's  College. 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  Univeraity. 

lowa  College. - 

I  venox  College 

Simpson  College . . . 
,  UniverritTof  Iowa. 

LamonI Graceland  Collie. 

I^cgrand Palmer  College 

Mount  Pleasant German  College. 

do Iowa  Wesleyan  University. 

Mount  Vernon Comdl  College. 

Oskaloosa. Penn  Colle^ 

Pella Central  University  of  Iowa, . 

Sioux  Citv Momingside  Coll(^  

Storm  Lake Bueoa  VTsta  CoUepe 

Tabor Tabor  Colleee 

Toledo Western  Collegeo 


Atchifon 

do 

Baldwin. 

EraT>oria 

llipnljind 

Holton -.. 

Kansas  City.. . 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lindsborg 

Ottawa 

St.  Mar>'s 

Salina 

Sterling 

Toi>eka 

Wichita 

do 

Win  field 

do 


Midland  College Luth. . 

St.  Benedict's  College R.C. 

Baker  University M.  E. 

I  College  of  Emporia Presb 

Highland  University Preisb 

Campbell  CollofT U.  B 

Kansas  City  I  Diversity Meth.  Prot  . 

Univers'tvof  Kansas State 

Kansas  Cnristian  College Christian  . . . 

Bethany  College Luth 

Ottawa  Universit V Bapt 

St.  Mary's  College R.C 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University '  M.  K 

Cooper  CoIIcjre Un.  Pre^b... 

Washburn  CoHepe >  Cong 

Fitrmount  Collcire C*Mie 

rr;ei)ds  Universitv Friends 

S».  '  ■In' s  Lutheran  Col  leee '  Luth. 

S«v:t*iv,i^t  Kansas  College M.  E 


IS86 
1SS7 

1892 
1898 
1893  I 


«Statl8tic«  of  i»j:;-i 


a  Name  changed  to  Leander  Clark  College  In  19CXx 
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Professors  and         I 
instructors.  I 


Students. 


Profes-  Total 

sional  number 

depart-  I  (excluding 

ments.  i  duplicates). 


^ 



10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

7 

2 

0 
4 

0 

0 

0 

0 
40 
19 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0  I 
66  I 

V. 


11 


10 


12 


0 

13 

0 

4 

3 

93 

0 

9 

0 

13 

0 

21 

0 

26 

0 

5 

0 

21 

0 

106 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

18 

0 

20 

0 

21 

0 

11 

0 

7 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

21 

0 

18 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

8 

4 

46 

0 

85 

0 

3 

0 

34 

0 

12 

0 

28 

0 

8 

0 

6 

3 

82 

0 

15 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

17  . 

Prepara- 
tory 
depart- 
ment. 


11  ;  14 


CoUegiate 
department. 


3 

3t 

17 

3 

25 

43 

4 

45 

16 

0 

414 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

107 

27 

5 

81 

67 

9 

96 

66 

10 

64 

45 

6 

51 

43 

0 

61 

0 

4 

24 

32 

0 

81 

0 

6 

27 

14 

22 

202 

233 

0 

130 

0 

4 

27 

24 

14 

52 

35 

9 

76 

45 

5 

45 

72 

18 

273 

196 

7 

0 

0 

3 

16 

9 

1 

17 

15 

6 

57 

29 

12 

128 

191 

17 

155 

179 

6 

60 

68 

8 

37 

28 

10 

132 

68 

7 

60 

50 

6 

29 

30 

4 

35 

28 

6 

40 

20 

0 

32 

0 

12 

247 

166 

11 

14 

15 

4 

29 

47 

5 

75 

79 

7 

45 

37 

14 

0 

0 

2 

53 

50 

6 

73 

91 

5 

50 

46 

0 

140 

0 

6 

73 

68 

8 

24 

35 

9 

88 

64 

5 

54 

39 

7 

88 

79 

0 

30 

10 

8 

186 

2:« 

75 
13 
30 
276 
109 
64 
27 


82 
12 
48 
M) 

117 
29 

206 
40 
36 
80 

127 
15 

106 

464 
2 
8 
27 
57 
.193 
64 
17 
75 
12 
20 


54 

233 
35 
5 
16 
17 

661 
20 
40 

110 

100 
27 
28 

106 
33 
40 
18 
31 


16 


lOO 

10 
14 

0 
239 

0 
10 


90 

4 

0 

13 

0 

25 

151 

0 

36 

34 

183 

16 

100 

287 

8 

5 

22 

30 

186 

83 

12 

62 

10 

32 

23 


42 

0 
166 
57 

7 

4 

7 
354 
18 
40 
93 

0 
24 
21 
133 
43 
36 
12 
19  I 


Graduate  depart- 
ment. 


Resident. 


17 


1& 


Nonres- 
ident. 


Profes- 
sional 
depart- 
ments. 


19 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
37 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

0  ' 
0 
0  , 


»o 


I 


«1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

326 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

619 
0 
0 
21 
0 
0 
8 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 


22 

7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
93 

201 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 

123 
0 
0 
0 
0 


aa 


Totei 

number 

(excluding 

duplicates). 


*13 


0 

107 

0 

39 

0 

78 

0 

738 

0 

169 

0 

119 

7 

168 

0 

86 

0 

106 

0 

146 

0 

111 

0 

109 

0 

76 

0 

!<« 

0 

56 

61 

611 

0 

182 

0 

84 

0 

263 

0 

214 

0 

60 

0 

356 

45 

1,091 

0 

18 

0 

25 

5 

86 

0 

187 

0 

351 

7 

135 

0 

120 

0 

223 

0 

62 

0 

60 

0 

90 

0 

96 

0 

149 

0 

564 

0 

76 

0 

37 

0 

91 

17 

181 

8 

912 

0 

73 

0 

413 

0 

160 

0 

342 

0 

101 

0 

7 

106 

199 

124 
55 
33 
0 
239 
0 
44 


136 

96 

0 

94 

0 

39 

609 

0 

144 

292 

286 

88 

367 

469 

17 

20 

69 

224 

368 

219 

70 

357 

61 


95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 


102 
103 


104 
105 
106 
107 
106 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 


107  I  127 
93  128 


107  I 

128  I 

48  I 

217  I 


70 

0 

417 

109 

76 

83 
206 
534 

68 

546 

139 

0 

92 
152 
207 
146 
115 

22 
257 


129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
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Professors  and 
instnjctors. 


Locatioa. 


Name. 


I  ■  V--  r  ■  l*repar-  Colfc^i- 
ReUgioiu      'rr  I  tttory  |     .ur 
or  noo-        fiiL    depart- 1  depart- 

wctarian  |J^=^    meat.      ment. 


5      6-7      8 


KEXTVCET. 


I 


148  , 

149  ! 

150  ; 

151 
152 
153 

154! 
156  , 
156  ' 

157 ; 


BarboorBTiUe '  Union  CoU^e '  IC- B 1886 

Berea i  BereaCoUege (  Nonsect '  1855 

Danviile ,  Central  UniTernty  of  Kentucky *  Presb 1822 

Qeoigetown i  Georgetown  CoU«e '  Bapt 1829 

Olaagow LibertyCoU^e i  Bapt. 1875 

Lexington !  A^ricoltural  and  Mechanical  College    SUte 1866 

of  Kentucky. 

do ;  Kentucky  University Christian...  1836 

RosseUTiUe I  BethelCoUege Bapt 1854 

St.Mary8 1  8t.  Mar^s  S^cge R.C 1821 

Winchester ,  Kentucky  Weeleyan  CoUege M.E.So....  1866 


-I  ■ 


U>UiaiAHA. 


15S 
150 
160 
IGl 

Its 

163 
104 


IBatonRooge Louisiana  State  University SUte 

I  Convent Jefferson CoU«ge R.C 

Jackson Centenary  CoUege  of  Louisiana « M.  E.  So... 

NewOrteans '  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conoep-  .  R.  C 

I      tion.  ; 

do I  Leland  University I  Bapt 

do I  New  Orieans  University  • Ji.B 

do Tulane  University  of  Louisiana Nonsect... 


1860 
1854  , 
1825 
1847 

1870  ' 

1vS73 
1834 


15 
6 
2 

1 
5 

5 
3 


JIAIKK. 

165  '  Brunswick '  Bowdoin  CoUege i  Cong 

106     Lewiston I  BatesCoUege Free  Bapt. 

167  '  Orono I  University  of  Maine State 

168  Waterville '  Colby  CoUege Bapt 


18Q2 
1^83 
1868 
1818 


MAKTLA2CD. 


169  . 
170 

171  ' 

172  i 

173  ; 
174 

175  I 

176  I 

177 
178 


AnnapoUs 

Baltimore 

do 

do 

Chestertown.. 
ElUcottCity.. 

do 

Emmitsbuig.. 
New  Windsor. 
Westminster  . 


'  St.  John's  CoUcse 

I  Johns  Hopkins  X^niversity. 

Loyola  CoUege 

MoKanCoUese 

Washington  CoUege 

Rock  H&l  CoUege*. 

St.  Charles  CoUege 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College. . 

New  Windsor  CoUege 

Western  Maryland  College . 


Nonsect.... 

Nonsect 

R.C 

M.E 

Nonsect 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

Presb 

Meth.  Prot  . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


I 


179 
180  I 
181 
182  ' 
183 
1S4 
1S5  I 

is:  i 

187  I 
ISS  ' 


189 
190 
191 
132 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 


Amherst 

Boston. 

....do 

Cambridge 

Springfidd 

Tufts  CoUege,. 
WiUiarostown. 

Worcester 

do 


do. 


1  Amherst  College 

I  Boston  CoUege 

Boston  Universitv 

Harvard  University 

*  American  Internationa]  CoUege 

Tufts  CoUege 

;  WUliams  CoUege 

I  Clark  University 

I  Collegiate  Department,  Clark  Uni- 
versity. 
I  CoUege  of  the  Holy  Cross 


Nonsect 

R.C 

M.E 

Nonsect 

Cong 

Univ 

Nonsect 

Nonsect 

Nonsect ! 


1821      0 
1864     17  i 
1873      0 
1638  , 
1SS5 


1854 
1793 
1889 
1902 


MICHIGAN. 

.\drian 

Albion 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Hillsdale 

HoUflnd 

Kfllamazoo 

Ohvot 


I 


R.r ;  1843     17      0     15 


.'.  .Vdrian  Collf^ Meth.  Prot.. 

.!  Albion  Coll.^> M.  E 

.UmaColkp^ Presb 

University  of  Michigan State 

Detroit  Colh-gc R,C 

Hillsdale  College Frw  Bapt.. 

Hope  College Reformed. . . 

Kafamasoo  College ,  Bapt 

Olivet  CoUege Cong 


1859  9 

1843  5 

18!>7  2 

1S41  I    0 

1877  ,    7 

1855  ,    4 

181.6  '  21 

1855  I    6 

1859  3 


16  I  13 


11 


27 
16 


5       5  : 
8'    5 
...    26 


si 


0  •»  ,    0 

0     16  2 

0     48  2 

0  I  16  2 


1789  :  2  , 

1876  t  0  1 

1852  1 11 : 

1867  '  5 

1783  5 

1857  .  7 

1848  17 

1808  I  9 

1843  I  0 

1867  3 


0  I  U 
0  88 
0  18 


5 

6 

8 
17 

9 

3  ( 
10  , 


0  36 
0  17  ' 
0  23  , 
0  307 
4  6 
0  '  44 
0,  44 
0  I  16 
0  29 


6      9 
3  ,  12  . 
0,    7 
0   191 

0  6 

1  .  7 
3  1  » 
3;  8 
5  I  11 


6 

3 

3  • 

6 

0 

3 

?l 

3' 


•Satisfies  of  1903-4. 
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jcrr  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


Professors  an 
instructors. 

(1 
tai 

Stud« 

ants. 

dep 
It. 

irt- 

Profes- 

To 

Prppam^ 

Graduate 
mer 

Profes- 

Total 

sional 

number 
(excluding 
duplicates). 

tory 
dopiirt- 

i-oiiPgiat* 

sional 
dei>art- 

nun 
(excl 

iber 

depart- 

Nonres- 
ident. 

uding   1 

ments. 

meut. 

Bfffiident. 

ments. 

dupUcates). 

1 
10 

d 
^ 

i 

t 

ri 

g 

g 

c 

B 

c 

12 

13 

S 

c 

1 

1 
18 

19 

1 
20 

1 

21 

1 

23 

1      1 

0 

11 

iZ 

16 

16 

17 

24 

0 

0 

5 

6 

31 

14 

5 

9 

0 

.    .  . 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

23     148 

0  1       0 

23 

21 

521 

299 

22 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

543 

319     149 

78 

0 

100 

6 

170 

190 

165 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

632 

0 

978 

190     160 

0 

0 

11 

9 

54 

31 

98 

91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

152 

122     151 

0 

0 

2 

10 

25 

30 

10 

105 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

135     152 

0 

0 

40 

3 

93 

6 

324 

45 

15 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

494 

84     153 

29 

0 

43 

15 

53 

7 

161 

131 

4 

0 

0 

0 

442 

6 

646 

144     154 

0 

0 

8 

0 

25 

0 

103 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

129 

0     155 

0 

0 

13 

0 

85 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

145 

0     156 

0          0 

7 

3 

24 

6 

82 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

54     157 

0          0 

28 

0 

132 

0 

322 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

457 

1      158 

0          0 

21 

0 

73 

0 

92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

165 

0     150 

0'        0 

6 

0 

113 

7 

26 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

139 

11     160 

0           0 

24 

0 

155 

0 

49 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

437 

0     161 

0          0 

12 

10 

59 

86 

14 

11 

0 

1 

13 

0 

2 

0 

86 

98     162 

11           0 

16 

14 

23 

17 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

20 

85 

30     163 

54  ,        0 

75 
43 

0 
0 

289 
280 

0 

28 
0 

31 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

636 
90 

1 
0 

929 
363 

73     164 

26           0 

0 

0 

0     165 

7           0 

21 

2 

0 

0 

196 

157 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

1 

208 

168  ,  166 

13           0 

eo 

2 

9 

0 

307 

20 

7 

0 

5 

1 

93 

1 

511 

22     167 

0           0 

16 

2 

0 

0 

135 

107 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

135 

108     168 

1 

0           0 

13 

0 

58 

0 

147 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

205 

0  1  160 

77           2 

165 

3 

0 

0 

183 

0 

194 

0 

0 

0 

344 

25 

720 

25  '  170 

0          0 

24 

0 

105 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

145 

0     171 

2          0 

7 

2 

31 

11 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

38     172 

0  ;       0 

10 

1 

27 

14 

41 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

50     173 

0  I        0 

12 

0 

100 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

0     174 

0  .        0 

17 

0 

130 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

180 

0     175 

4           0 

16 

0 

75 

0 

127 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

238 

0  '  176 

0          0 

5 

4 

21 

25 

9 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

33 

32     177 

0 

0 

13 

9 

40 

24 

71 

85 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

113 

178 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

406 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

412 

0 

179 

0 

0 

26 

0 

240 

0 

125 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

365 

0 

180 

89 

3 

143 

5 

0 

0 

182 

319 

11 

5 

52 

23 

sn 

44 

960 

364 

181 

221  1        0 

525 

0 

0 

0 

2,572 

0 

349 

0 

17 

0 

1,214 

0 

4,136 

C 

182 

0          0 

6 

6 

81 

17 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

20 

183 

142           3 

129 

3 

19 

0 

247 

83 

6 

0 

0 

0 

563 

65 

835 

148 

184 

0          0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

434 

0 

9 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

477 

0 

185 

0          0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

9 

186 

0  1        0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

0 

187 

0          0 

28 

0 

203 

0 

219 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

422 

0 

188 

0          0 

9 

6 

32 

18 

32 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

70 

60 

180 

0          0 

16 

10 

45 

29 

114 

86 

2 

0 

24 

8 

0 

0 

237 

237 

190 

0          0 

11 

11 

38 

23 

39 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

156 

191 

143          4 

296 

9 

0 

0 

1,685 

621 

71 

25 

6 

0 

1,465 

48 

3,142 

690 

192 

0          0 

13 

0 

149 

0 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

236 

0 

193 

3          0 

16 

4 

31 

27 

63 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

149 

167 

194 

0          0 

21 

3 

101 

42 

85 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

186 

103 

195 

0  !        0 

9 

4 

27 

11 

95 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

122 

97 

196 

0 

0 

14 

8 

51 

64 

70 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

121 

154 

197 

586 
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211 
212 
213 
214 
215 


218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 


227 
228 
229 


230 


241 


242 
243 


Location. 


Nama. 


UINNESOTA. 


108     CollegevlUe 

199  Minneapolis 

200   do 

201  Northfleld 

202   do 

203  St.  Paul 

204    do 

206     St.  Peter 

206  Winnebago  City .... 

MISSISSIPPI. 


207  Clinton 

208  ,  Holly  Springs. 

209  Jackson 

210  University 


MISSOUKI. 


St.  John's  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  College 

St.  Olaf  College 

Ilamline  University 

Macalester  College 

Gustavus  Adolpbus  College . 
Parlcer  College 


Mississippi  College 

Rust  University 

Millsaps  College  * 

University  of  Mississippi. 


Bolivar 

Bowling  Green. 

Cameron 

Canton 

Clarksburg 

216  I  Columbia 

217  1  Fayette 

"""     Fulton 

Glasgow 

La  Grange 

Liberty 

Marshall 

Parkville 

St.  Louis 

....do 

....do 

Springfield 

Tarklo 

Warrenton 


Southwest  Baptist  College*  . 

Pike  College* 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College . . . 

Christian  University 

Clarksburg  College 

University  of  Missouri. 


Religious 
or  non- 
sectarian 
controL 


R.C.. 
Luth. 
State. 


Luth 

M.  E 

Presb 

Luth 

Free  Bapt . 


Bapt.... 

M.E 

M.E.SO. 
State... 


Bapt 

Nonsect 

M.E 

Christian.. 

Bapt 

State. 


Central  College i  M.E. So 


Westminster  College. 

Pritchett  Collie* 

La  Grange  Coli^ 

William  JeweU  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Park  College 

Christian  Brothers  College. 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 

Drury  College 

Tarklo  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College. . 


MONTANA. 


Missoula University  of  Montana. 


NBBBASKA. 


231  Bellevue 

232  Bethany 

233  College  View 

234  Crete 

235  Grand  Island 

23<)  Hastings 

237  Lincoln 

238  1  Omaha 

239  University  Place. 

240  York 


Reno 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover 

Manchester. 


Bellevue  College 

Cotner  University 

Union  College* 

Doane  College 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Creighton  University 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 
York  College 


Nevada  State  University. 


Dartmouth  College . . 
St.  Ansehn's  College. 


Presb 

Nonsect 

Bapt... 

Bapt 

Cumb.Presb 

Presb 

R.C 

R.C 

Nonsect.. 

Cong 

U.  Presb.. 
M.E 


State. 


Presb 

Christian.. 
7th  D.  Adv 

Cong 

Bapt 

Presb 

State 

R.C 

M.E 

U.B 


State. 


Nonsect .. 
R.C 


Professors  and 

Year 

of 

first 

Instructors. 

Prepare 
atory 

Collegi- 
ate 

depart- 

depart- 

ment. 

ment. 

open- 

ing. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1867 

5 

0 

15 

0 

I8G0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

1868 

30 

7 

125 

15 

1867 

3 

3 

13 

5 

1874 

17 

5 

17 

5 

1854 

6 

2 

17 

3 

1885 

8 

4 

11 

3 

1862 

22 

4 

11 

1 

1888 

4 

6 

3 

3 

1827 

2 

0 

7 

0 

1867 

7 

7 

6 

2 

1892 

3 

0 

7 

0 

1848 

0 

0 

24 

2 

1878 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1881 

.... 

1 

3 

2 

1887 

2 

2 

6 

2 

1853 

11 
2 

3 

1 

1878 

3 

2 

1841 

0 

0 

121 

9 

1857 

3 

0 

9 

0 

1853 

10 

1 

10 

0 

1866 

4 

4 

5 

I 

1858 

7 
12 

V 
0 

1849 

15 

0 

1889 

13 

2 

13 

2 

1875 

3 

6 

15 

0 

1851 

16 

0 

12 

U 

1829 

30 

0 

13 

0 

1859 

38 

33 

39 

0 

1873 

3 

4 

8 

2 

1883 

1 

5 

6 

a 

1864 

4 

1 

5 

2 

1895 

5 

4 

7 

3 

1883 
1889 

12 
10 

8 
10 

10 

10 

1891 

2 

5 

14 

1 

1872 

11 

3 

11 

3 

1892 

6 

2 

7 

2 

1882 

5 

4 

5 

4 

1860 
1879 

79 
13 

18 

8 

0 

0 

1888 

7 

6 

13 

2 

1890 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1886 

4 

5 

16 

5 

1769 

0 

0 

57 

0 

1893 

10 

0 

9 

0 

♦  statistics  of  1903-4. 
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Jar  men  and  jot  both  sexes — C-ontinued. 


Professors  and 
instructors. 


Profes- 
sional 
depart- 
ments. 


4 
2 

0 
0 
43 
0 
0 
0 


lO 


0  i 

15  ! 
0 
0 
0 

0  I 

0  I 

112  I 
114  I 

0 

0 

4 


0 
32 
0 
0 
0 
0 
64 
105 
0 
0 


20 
0 


Total 

number 

(excluding 

duplicates). 


11 


4 

3 
8 
11 
5 
138 
12 
11 
6 
7 

27 
13 
18 
28 
156 
191 
12 
12 
17 


12 
42 
16 
16 
8 
7 
181 
126 
15 
7 


22 


12 


RtndpntJi. 


Prepara- 
tory 
depart- 
ment. 


13 


14 


601  I  1S8 

18  I    36 


180 
53 
72 


43 

I    40 
;    23 
31       28 


128 

120 

109 

0 


170 
73 
143 
410 
396 
670 
117 
32 
100 


43 


2\» 
73 
111 
53 
37 
59 
356 
256 
125 
58 


34 


CoUegiate 
department. 


15 


42 


163 
38 
1,031 
95 
113 
129 
44 
40 
4 


248 

6 

113 

197 


14 
23 
14 

109 
10 
,069 
51 
67 
8 
65 

149 
63 
86 

130 
48 

191 
60 
42 
56 


46 
24 

102 
73 
30 
25 

773 
86 
67 
20 


103 


16 


0 
0 
788 
163 
18 
91 
26 
19 
8 


12 
5 
16 
58 
25 
415 
4 
0 
U 
60 
0 
47 
89 
0 
0 
74 
70 
49 
20 


48 


42 
12 
98 
63 
24 
15 

672 
0 

103 
8 


75 


Graduat?  depart- 
ment- 


18 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
63 
0 

^  i 

0 


id 


20 


slonal 
depart- 
mfiots. 


Si 


25 
17 
907 
0 
0 
162 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
54 
0 
331 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
481 
497 
0 
0 
44 


0 
75 
0 
0 
0 
0 
291 
253 
0 
0 


Total 

mimtier 

(e  I  chiding 

dupLiTHiitos). 


*IZ 


306 
120 
2,626 
118 
300 
351 
116 
233 
35 


381 
126 
240 
290 


60 
54 

114 ; 

131 


0 

30 

7 

1,452 

0 

127 

0 

151 

33 

0 

65 

0 

329 

0 

138 

0 

229 

0 

540 

0 

989 

0 

1,268 

0 

167 

0 

142 

0 

200 

0 

124 

0 

75 

19 

172 

0 

213 

0 

118 

0 

i»3 

0 

119 

11 

1,569 

1 

618 

0 

182 

0 

129 

0 

138 

0 

926 

0 

96 

24 


0 

0 

1,007 

211 

105 

128 

66 

110 

36 


3 

281 

6 

60 


42 
37 

122 
61 
60 

440 


196 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 


207 
208 
209 
210 


211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 


10  217 
218 


45 

60 

0 

09 

203 

0 

0 

548 

228 

170 

115 


219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 


230 


90 

231 

101 

232 

157 

233 

115 

234 

84 

23a 

121 

236 

1,169 

237 

1 

238 

185 

239 

159 

240 

119 


241 


242 
243 


588 


244 
245 
246 
247 
248 


249 


250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 


270 
271 
272 


273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
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J.«ocation. 


Name. 


Religious 
or  non- 
sectarian 
control. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


I 


Jersey  city 

Nowarlc 

New  Brunswick. 

Princeton 

South  Orange. . . 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque. 


NEW  YORK. 


Alfred 

Allegany... 
Annandalc. 
Brooklyn.. 

do 

do 

do 

Buffalo 

Canton 

Clinton 

Geneva 

Hamilton . . 

Ithaca 

New  York . . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Niagara  University. 

Rocnestcr 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

NORTH  CAROUNA. 


St.  Peter's  College 

St.  Benedict's  CoUege. 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  University. . 
Seton  HaU  CoUege 


University  of  New  Mexico. . 


Alfred  University 

St.  Bonaventure^s  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Adelphl  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn . . 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canisius  College 

St.  Lawrenoe  university 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavler 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

New  York  University 

St.  John's  ColI^:e 

Niagara  University 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  University  ♦ 

Syracuse  University 


R.C 

R.C 

Reformed. 
Nonsect . . . 
R.C 


Territory.. 


Nonsect . 

R.C 

P.E 

Nonsect . 
Nonsect . 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

Unlv 

Nonsect . 


Bapt 

Nonsect. 

R.C 

City 

Nonsect . 

R.C 

Nonsect . 

R.C 

R.C 

Bapt 

Nonsect . 
M.E 


Belmont 

Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte 

Davidson 

Durham 

E Ion  College 

Guilford  College.. 

Hickory 

Newton , 

Raleigh 

Salisbury 

Wake  Forest 

Weaverville 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


286  Fargo 

287  University. 

288  I  Wahpeton. 


289  I  Akron... 

290  I  Alliance. 

291  I  Athens.. 


St.  Mary's  College 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Biddle  University 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  College 

Catawba  College 

Shaw  University 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Weaverville  College 


R.C 

State 

Presb 

Presb 

M.  E.  So... 
Christian.. 

Friends 

Luth 

Reformed.. 

Bapt 

A.M.  E.Z. 

Bapt 

M.E.  So... 


Fargo  College Cong. . 

University  of  North  Dakota '  State. 

Red  River  Valley  University i  M.  E . . 


Buchtel  College '  Unlv . 

Mt.  Union  College '  M.  E.. 

Ohio  University State. 


Year 
of 

first 
open- 
ing. 


Professors  and 
instructors. 


Prepar- 
atory 
depart- 
ment. 


CoUegi- 

»te 
depart- 
ment. 


1878 
1868 
1766 
1746 
1856 


1892 


1836 
1859 
1860 
1896 
1854 

isao 

1870 
1870 
1858 
1812 
1822 
1819 
1868 
1847 
1849 
1754 
1863 
1832 
1841 
1856 
1850 
1796 
1871 


1877 
1795 
1868 
1837 
1859 
1890 
1837 
1891 
1851 
1865 
1882 
1834 
1873 


1887 
1884 


1872 
1846 
1809 


16 
13 

9 
19 
20  ! 
17  ' 

9 

9 
11 
18 
16 
22 
241 
19 
55 
234 
17 
65 
15 
10 
23 
23 
75 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 

« Including  Barnard  College  and  Teachers'  College. 
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for  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


Pfofi'itscn'Ji  ami 
lliitructors. 

Students. 

rrijfti- 

Total, 

Pzvpam^ 

Profea- 

Tt^UiJ 

HionaJ 

<t*3(CllliUllg 

tory 

CoUf^glfttc 
departmpat. 

■ 

Ncrnn's- 
jdent. 

AtCHUl 

dt^ptt  rt- 

dupUpHtiial 

xm-nts. 

(UiUluMiU:*), 

inent. 

llp^MeTiL 

JOxmta^ 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

IS 

1 

1» 

20 

J 

21 

2S 

^ 

Q 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

23 

2« 

0 

0 

10 

0 

e»' 

0 

m 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VH 

0 

244 

0 

D 

ID 

U 

u 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9a 

0 

245 

0 

0 

^ 

B 

12fl 

S7 

223 

0 

2 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

ti 

353 

37 

246 

0 

0 

ITO 

0 

0 

n 

1,283 

0 

91 

0 

it 

0 

0 

0 

lp374 

0 

247 

0 

0 

m 

0 

fia 

0 

m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

'lea 

0 

248 

0 

0 

0 

9 

34 

m 

7 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 

41 

93 

249 

1 

1 

36 

7 

70 

83 

71 

54 

0 

3 

0 

D 

s 

2 

150 

155 

250 

6 

0 

16 

0 

m 

0 

77 

<J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

a 

1S7 

0     251 

a 

a 

e 

0 

Q 

0 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0     252 

0 

0 

27 

m 

ms 

m 

32 

237 

0 

11 

0 

0 

D 

0 

411 

JK64     253 

0 

0 

45 

5 

301 

0 

96 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

t> 

254 

0 

0 

2S 

a 

2n 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

313 

0 

255 

fi 

0 

21 

0 

m 

it 

60 

D 

0 

0 

I 

0 

££ 

0 

236 

0 

256 

a 

0 

» 

a 

afio, 

0 

23 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

373 

Q 

257 

ai 

0 

^ 

3 

0 

0 

104 

m 

6 

& 

0 

u 

238 

2 

341 

94 

258 

0 

a 

]S 

u 

0 

D 

1% 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

195 

a 

2S9 

Q 

0! 

]fl 

0 

0 

0 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

0 

260 

12 

0 

m 

0 

152 

0 

23T 

a 

1 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

421 

fi 

261 

140 

0 

436 

6 

0 

0 

2,288 

296 

169 

24 

16 

a 

6V& 

M 

Ji,id9 

dd»     262 

0 

0 

38 

0 

341 

0 

98 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

446 

0 

263 

0 

0 

140 

•5475 

0 

o38 

0 

2,058 

0 

154 

0 
0 
0 

756 

1,213 

54 

0 
0 
0 

0 

550 

0 

0 

223 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1,331 

0 

0 
7 
0 

2,814 
03,201 

208 

0 

al,037 

0 

264 
265 
266 

6" 

**"6" 

27 

145 

0 

215 

0 

0 

0 

417 

&87 

170 

84 

0 

0 

1,095 

37 

l,ftW 

342 

267 

0 

0 

36 

0 

387 

0 

122 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

509 

0 

268 

10 

0 

24 

0 

95 

0 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

224 

0 

209 

0 

0 

23 

1 

0 

0 

193 

77 

11 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

209 

83 

270 

74 

0 

97 

0 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

386 

0 

626 

0 

271 

74 

1 

169 

23 

0 

0 

822 

656 

38 

12 

0 

0 

276 

9 

1,282 

1,106 

272 

2 

0 

12 

0 

28 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

123 

0 

273 

21 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

404 

4 

22 

2 

10 

0 

240 

0 

661 

6 

274 

4 

0 

14 

0 

83 

0 

120 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

220 

0 

276 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

245 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

246 

0 

276 

3 

0 

31 

0 

181 

25 

188 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

375 

76 

277 

0 

0 

9 

3 

50 

15 

33 

35 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

86 

a) 

278 

0 

0 

7 

5 

88 

60 

43 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

131 

78 

279 

0 

0 

7 

6 

20 

10 

101 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

121 

80  !  280 

0 

0 

5 

2 

61 

28 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

36  '  281 

11 

0 

17 

13 

120 

166 

35 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

198 

0 

324 

180 

282 

2 

0 

17 

6 

153 

242 

23 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

209 

247 

283 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

232 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

313 

0 

284 

0 

0 

4 

2 

79 

66 

az 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

87 

285 

0 

0 

7 

6 

33 

34 

25 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

150 

286 

9 

0 

31 

9 

85 

80 

94 

23 

5 

1 

0 

0 

47 

2 

297 

158 

287 

0 

0 

5 

5 

62 

25 

12 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99 

125 

288 

0 

0 

10 

7 

39 

43 

37 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

87 

289 

0 

0 

17 

10 

90 

82 

46 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

253 

274 

290 

0 

0 

29 

15 

263 

294 

182 

119 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

531 

510 

291 

*  students  of  collegiate  division  at  Washington  Square    The  college  at  University  Heights  is  not 
coeducational. 
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Table  29. — StatiHia  of  univertiliei  and  colleger 


Location. 


Name. 


ReUgloafl 
ornoo- 
sectarian 
controL 


Year 
of 

flrat 
oppn- 
ixig. 


Prof^saon  and 
instractora. 


Prepar- 
atory 

depart- 
m^it. 


Colfcsgi- 

ate 
depart- 

■KBt. 


383 
283 
284 


324 


325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 


334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
330 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 


OHIO— continued. 


Berea.. 

do. 

Cadarrille. 


385  ;  Cincinnati. 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

306 

306 

307 

306 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 


do 

Cleveland 

do 

Columbus 

....do 

Davton 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Findlay 

Qambier 

Granville 

Hiram 

Lima 

Marietta 

New  Athens 

New  Concord.... 

Oberlln 

Oxford 

Richmond 

Rio  Grande 

Scio 

Springfield 

Tiffin 

Westerville 

West  Lafayette. 

Wilmington 

Wooster 

Yellow  Springs. . 


OKLAHOMA. 

Norman 

OREGON. 


Albany 

Dallas 

Eugene 

Forest  Grove. 
McMinnvUle.. 

Newberg 

Philomath 

Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny 

Allentown... 

Annville 

Beatty 

Beaver 

Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem... 

Carlisle 

Chester 

Collegevllle. . . 

Easton 

Gettysburg . . 
Grove  aty... 
Haverford... 


Baldwin  University '  II.  E 

German  Wallace  College ;  M.  £ , 

CedarvlUe  College •  Ref.  Presb., 


St.  Xavier  CoU^. 

University  of  Cincinnati 

St.  Ignatius  CoUece 

Western  Reserve  University. 

Capital  University 

Otao  State  University 

St.  Mary's  Institute.. 


R.C. 

Nonsect. 

Luth 

SUte 

R.C. 


Defiance  College Christian 


Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Findlay  College  ♦ 

Kenyon  College 

Denlson  University 

niram  College 

Lima  College  ♦ 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  Coile«e 

Muskingum  College 

OberUn  College , 

Miami  University 

Richmond  CoU^e* 

Rio  Grande  College 

Scio  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University . . . 
Otterbein  university. . . . 
West  Lafayette  Coifege., 

Wilmington  College 

University  of  Wooster. 


M.  E 

Ch.  of  God.. 

P.  E 

Bapt 

Chxistian.. 

Luth 

Nonseot..., 

Nonseet 

U.  Presb... 

Nonseet 

State 

Nonseet.... 
Free  Bapt. 

M.  E 

Lnth 

Reformed.. 

U.  B 

Meth.  Prot 
Friends. . . . 
Presb. 


1849 
1864 
1884 
1831 
1874 
1886 
1826 
1850 
1873 
1852 
1885 
1844 
1884 
1825 
1831 
ISfiO 
1893 
1835 
1825 
1837 
1833 
1824 
18.15 
1876 
1857 
1845 
1850 
1847 


Antioch  College Nonseet. 


University  of  Oklahoma. 


Albany  College 

Dallas  College 

University  of  Oregon 

Paciflo  University 

McMinnviUe  College 

Pacific  College* 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University*. 


Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College* 

St.  Vincent  College 

Beaver  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  College 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Ursinus  College.  •. 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Grove  aty  CoUego 

Ha  vorf  ord  College 


Territory.. 


Presb 

Un.  Evang. 

State 

Cong 

Bapt 

Friends.... 

U.  B 

M.E 


1870 
1870 
1823 


1892 


1867 
1900 
1876. 
18.53 
1858 
1891 
1806 
1844 


Nonseet 

Luth 

U.B 

R.C 

M.E 

Ref.  Presb . 
Moravian.. 

M.E 

Nonseet. .. 
Reformed.. 

Presb 

Luth 

Nonseet.... 
Friends.... 


1786 
18G7 
186G 
1846 
1853 
1849 
1807 
1783 
1862 
1870 
1832 
1832 
1884 


6  »    3 

8  I    5 
32 

22  ! 
2 

14 
10 
10  ' 


25 
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Vroi«00or*  and 
instructon. 

Students. 

Piofet- 

Total 

Prepara- 

CoUeglate 

Graduate  depart- 
ment. 

Profes- 

ToUl 

sional 
depart' 
meats. 

number 
(excluding 
dupUcates). 

tory 
depart- 
ifiyat. 

department. 

sional 
depart- 
ments. 

number 
(excluding 
duplicates). 

Reflfdent. 

Nonres- 
ident. 

(j 

o 

(j 

A 

^ 

(j 

(j 

d 

s 

o 

1 

s 

1 

^ 

I 

i 

1 

S 

i 

g 

1 

s 

1 

s 

^ 

.^ 

s 

^ 

:i 

^ 

i 

^ 

1 

^ 

iS 

^ 

1 

if 

24 

e 

la 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

le 

^o 

21 

22 

23 

5 

0 

33 

4 

128 

27 

92 

46 

0 

0^ 

0 

0 

131 

2 

au 

75 

2tt 

4 

0 

itr 

0 

SO 

81 

44 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

130 

163 

38f 

0 

a 

6 

2 

11 

4 

20 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

29 

2M 

0 

0 

26 

0 

278 

0 

108 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

435 

0 

296 

106 

6 

IfiO 

12 

119 

0 

372 

241 

17 

30 

0 

0 

363 

0 

841 

211 

296 

0 

0 

18 

0 

233 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

286 

0 

201 

96 

0 

158 

4 

0 

0 

250 

242 

8 

3 

0 

0 

276 

0 

637 

371 

29S 

4 

0 

10 

0 

41 

0 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

160 

0 

39t 

11 

0 

126 

14 

0 

0 

1,348 

2n 

34 

20 

0 

0 

178 

1 

1,544 

291 

set 

0 

0 

20 

0 

140 

0 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'340 

0 

36t 

2 

0 

9 

5 

140 

60 

40 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

8 

302 

88 

im 

66 

1 

iia 

20 

132 

43 

350 

289 

3 

12 

38 

8 

74 

9 

663 

632 

309 

0 

0 

5 

1 

14 

10 

24 

5 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

66 

25 

304 

5 

0 

31 

0 

90 

0 

128 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

336 

0 

£0i 

0 

0 

21 

u 

138 

» 

194 

103 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

331 

163 

c» 

0 

6 

15 

7 

70 

28 

130 

51 

32 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

308 

107 

m 

0 

6 

5 

4 

28 

13 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

188 

as 

6 

0 

16 

9 

65 

41 

64 

32 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ISO 

m 

i» 

; 

S 

5 

15 

3 
10 

75 
79 

25 
64 

0 
0 

0 
0 

e 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

75 

147 

36 

146 

3n 

"*68* 

'*46' 

311 

• 

0 

66 

28 

214 

148 

282 

372 

12 

4 

•0 

0 

51 

0 

637 

1,020 

313 

6 

0 

23 

4 

56 

19 

115 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

368 

179 

313 

0 

0 

2 

1 

13 

H 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

31 

14 

316 

0 

0 

3 

2 

16 

14 

6 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

76 

315 

3 

0 

10 

5 

12 

15 

21 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

130 

137 

316 

3 

0 

20 

5 

00 

53 

126 

66 

2 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

236 

128 

317 

0 

0 

11 

0 

55 

15 

57 

32 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

114 

48 

3IS 

0 

0 

22 

7 

68 

50 

99 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

227 

174 

310 

0 

0 

6 

3 

39 

28 

37 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

54 

320 

0 

6 

6 

5 

36 

4» 

18 

19 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

60 

321 

0 

0 

28 

9 

127 

95 

311 

215 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

455 

411 

323 

0 

0 

7 

2 

20 

13 

18 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

20 

323 

4 

0 

33 

0 

136 

56 

100 

40 

3 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

366 

lit 

3ai 

0 

0 

11 

3 

28 

27 

15 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

46 

325 

0 

0 

5 

3 

29 

36 

16 

50 

§ 

0 

0 

§ 

0 

0 

45 

86>  336 

29 
0 

0 

57 
11 

9 
5 

187 
25 

88 
21 

2 
0 

2 
3 

1 
e 

1 

0 

0 

13 
0 

337 
104 

169     337 

"79 

"«* 

107  1  328 

6 

0 

5 

4 

25 

10 

47 

22 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

96 

81     32i 

0 

0 

4 

4 

22 

28 

26 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

80  1  330 

0 

0 

3 

5 

19 

16 

12 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

43  1  331 

23 

0 

32 

8 

80 

83 

21 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

3 

180 

159 

332 

113 

0 

131 

0 

0 

0 

154 

52 

3 

0 

0 

0 

650 

4 

807 

55 

333 

0 

e 

15 

0 

36 

0 

82 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

117 

0  1  3M 

0 

0 

24 

5 

120 

79 

140 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

290 

176  1  385 

• 

0 

35 

0 

309 

0 

48 

0 

28 

0 

0 

39 

0 

431 

0     336 

0 

6 

7 

8 

40 

52 

10 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

201 

337 

6 

e 

10 

6 

43 

23 

56 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99 

52 

2m 

4 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

40 

0 

39 

7 

0 

32 

0 

128 

11 

198 

49 

10 

1 

0 

60 

0 

396 

61 

3« 

0 

e 

14 

0 

22 

0 

111 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

138 

0 

3«1 

4 

0         18 

1 

75 

25 

68 

17 

0 

0 

2 

25 

0 

172 

44 

30 

0 

6        30 

0 

0 

0 

396 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

407 

0 

se 

0 

0         13 

0 

39 

20 

168 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

207 

49     3M 

I 

0  1      14 

9 

76 

80 

201 

97 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

327 

275  I  34B 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

140 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

146 

0 

316 
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Table  29. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


847 
348 
349 
860 
351 
3S2 
353 
354 
365 
366 
357 
358 
859 
360 
361 
362 
363 
864 
365 


366 


367 

868 


370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 


376 
377 
378 
379 


381 
382 
383 

384 
385 
386 
387 


390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 


Location. 


PENNSYLVANIA— con. 


Huntingdon 

Lancaster 

LewisbuiK 

lincoln  University., 

Meadville 

Myerstown 

New  Wilmington . . , 

Philadelphia 

do 

....do 

Pittsburg 

Selinsgrove 

South  Bethlehem . . 

State  College 

Swarthmore 

Vlllanova 

Volant 

Washington 

WaynesDurg 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 


Name. 


Religious 
or  non- 
sectarian 
control. 


Juniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  University 

Allegheny  College 

AlbBght  CoUege 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

Temple  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Holy  Ghost  College 1. 

Susquehanna  University 

Lehigh  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthmore  College 

ViUanova  College 

Volant  College* 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
WaynesDurg  College 


Ocr.  Bapt... 
Reformed... 

Bapt 

Presb 

M.E 

Un.  Evang , 
Un.  Presb.. 

aty 

Nonsect 

Nonsect 

R.C 

Luth 

Nonsect 

State 

Friends 

R.C 

Nonsect 

Presb: 

Cumb.  Presb 


Brown  University. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston College  of  Charleston . 


Clinton. 

Columbia., 

do 

Due  West . 
Greenville. 


Pre8b>'terian  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Allen  University 

South  Carolina  College «» 

Erskine  College 

Fuiman  University 


Newl^erry i  Newberry  College 

Orangeburg Claflin  University 

Spartanburg |  Wofford  College . . 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Huron '  Huron  College 

Mitchell I  Dakota  Wesleyan  University . 

Redfleld I  Redfield  College 

Vermilion j  University  of  South  Dakota . . 

Yankton Yankton  College 


TENNESSEE. 


Athens 

Bristol 

Clarksville. 


Bapt. 


City... 
Presb. 


A. M.E 

State 

A.  R.  Presb. 
Bapt 


Year 

of 
first 
open- 
ing. 


Professors  and 
instructors. 


Prepar- 
atory 

depart- 
ment. 


1876 
1836 
1846 
1854 
1815 
1881 
1852 
1837 
1891 
17^0 
1878 
1858 
18G6 
1859 
1869 
1842 
1893 
1802 
1851 


1764   0 


Luth 

M.E 

M.E.  So. 


Presb. 
M.  E.. 
Cong . 
State . 
Cong . 


Hiwassee  College. 

Jackson 

Jefferson  City 

KnoxvlUe , 

do 

Lebanon 

McKende , 

Mary  ville 

Memphis 

Milllgan , 

Nashville 

do 

....do 

do 


Grant  University* M.  E 

King  College '  Presb 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Uiiivcr-  1  Presb 

sity.  I 

Hiwassee  College |  Nonsect 

Southwestern  Baptist  University ...    Bapt 

Carson  and  Newman  College Bapt 

Knoxville  College Un.  Presb.. 

University  of  Tennessee State 

Cuml)erland  University I  Cumb.  Presb 

Bethel  College l  Cumb.  Presb 

Mary\dlle  College Presb 

Christian  Brothers'  College R.C 

Milligan  College Christian... 

Fisk  Universitv I  Cong 

Roger  Williams  University I  Bapt 

Vanderbilt  University M.  E.  So.... 

Waldcn  University '  M.  E 


1790  I 
1880  I 

1881 
1805  I 
1839  I 
1852  I 
1858  I 
1869 
1854 


Collegi- 
ate 
depart- 
ment. 


10  I  33 
0  I  11 


14 
12 

5  ;  9 
0  1  63 

6  14 
0  '131 

0  ,  17 

1  6 

0  59 

1  I  55 
0  24 


0  77 


0   0 

3  !  0 


1883  6 
1885  4 
1887  I  6 
1882  I  10 
1882  ^  10 


1867  I 

1889 

1855 

1849 
1847 
1851 
1875 
1794 
1842 
1850 
1819 
1871 
1882 
1866 
1865 
1875 
1866 


6 

5 

7 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

8 

1 

12 

8 

9 

5 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

12 

7 

0 

8 

5 

5 

3 

7 

6 

6 

» 

4 

2 
30 
3 

5 

2 

10 


6  •    6 

7  '    1 

24     10 


♦Statistics  of  1903-4. 


a  Changed  to  University  of  South  Carolina  in  1906. 
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Professors  and 
instructors. 

• 

Students. 

Profes- 

Total 

Prepara- 

Qraduate depart- 

mnnt. 

Profes- 

Total 

sional 
depart- 

number 
(excluding 

tory 
depart- 

Collegiate 
department. 

1  res- 
ent. 

sional 
depart- 

number 
(excluding 
duplicates). 

Noi 

ments. 

duplicates). 

ment. 

d 

Resident. 

idc 

ments. 

^ 

d 

fi 

J 

~^ 

^ 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

d 

1 

21 

o 
22 

1 

1 

9 

lO 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

11 

19 

20 

23 

24 

4 

0 

18 

1 

140 

124 

25 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

5 

174 

132 

347 

7 

0 

27 

0 

185 

0 

186 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

48 

0 

405 

0 

348 

0 

0 

41 

10 

79 

98 

288 

88 

0 

0 

73 

26 

0 

0 

440 

281 

349 

8 

0 

16 

0 

29 

0 

96 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

0 

184 

0 

350 

0 

0 

20 

3 

115 

31 

190 

77 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

309 

109 

361 

0 

0 

16 

3 

36 

9 

46 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

118 

68 

352 

0 

0 

12 

7 

37 

29 

129 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170 

103 

353 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

0 

2,179 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,179 

0 

354 

75 

3 

76 

8 

251 

97 

48 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

212 

9 

511 

133 

356 

217 

0 

325 

0 

0 

0 

1,162 

44 

160 

44 

0 

0 

1.285 

2  1  2,721 

254 

366 

0 

0 

25 

0 

125 

0 

200 

0 

10 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

351 

0 

357 

3 

0 

22 

1 

51 

12 

38 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

158 

,      97 

358 

0 

0 

59 

0 

0 

0 

623 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

630 

0 

369 

0 

0 

55 

6 

49 

0 

630 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

680 

7 

360 

0 

0 

24 

6 

0 

0 

127 

116 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

128 

117 

361 

3 

0 

21 

0 

157 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

222 

0 

302 

0 

0 

6 

4 

47 

28 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

43 

363 

0 

0 

27 

0 

116 

0 

246 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

"0 

0 

365 

2 

364 

0 

0 

11 

6 

52 

51 

41 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

75 

365 

0 

0. 

77 

3 

0 

0 

681 

203 

47 

28 

13 

16 

0 

0 

741 

247 

366 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

367 

0 

0 

6 

0 

23 

6 

32 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

16 

368 

3 

0 

9 

4 

87 

96 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

189 

188 

300 

2 

0 

24* 

7 

0 

0 

243 

16 

9 

1 

0 

0 

30 

0 

282 

17 

370 

3 

0 

12 

0 

27 

7 

122 

20 

0 

0 

0 

.  0 

6 

0 

136 

22 

371 

0 

0 

13 

0 

65 

0 

118 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

183 

0 

372 

0 

0 

10 

0 

42 

0 

97 

26 

4 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

159 

26 

373 

0 

0 

7 

7 

79 

65 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

60 

374 

0 

0 

16 

0 

167 

0 

222 

4 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

389 

4 

376 

0 

0 

6 

5 

180 

186 

14 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

194 

196 

376 

0 

0 

11 

9 

94 

50 

41 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

212 

251 

377 

0 

0 

8 

6 

59 

26 

13 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

97 

378 

0 

r      0 

24 

10 

170 

58 

80 

63 

4 

3 

1 

1 

47 

1 

276 

141 

379 

0 

0 

12 

6 

72 

52 

35 

22 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

125 

149 

380 

44 

0 

56 

7 

310 

276 

16 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

297 

1 

623 

287 

381 

0 

0 

3 

0 

13 

0 

27 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

1 

382 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

» 

0 

0 

12 

0 

74 

0 

383 

0 

0 

3 

2 

36 

32 

34 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

50 

384 

0 

0 

.  7 

2 

42 

33 

34 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

60 

385 

0 

0 

12 

5 

ia3 

.67 

65 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

103 

386 

3 

0 

16 

11 

48 

55 

13 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

62 

68 

387 

49 

0 

84 

4 

0 

0 

268 

130 

4 

4 

0 

0 

334 

2 

594 

136 

388 

11 

0 

20 

6 

0 

0 

63 

21 

0 

0 

5 

2 

189 

7 

257 

129 

389 

0 

0 

2 

3 

20 

25 

60 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

80 

yjo 

0 

0 

15 

9 

283 

194 

60 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

343 

259 

391 

0 

0 

18 

0 

187 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

297 

0 

392 

0 

0 

8 

6 

25 

20 

30 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

45 

393 

3 

0 

10 

20 

73 

24 

65 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

234 

306 

394 

3 

0 

5 

10 

142 

118 

19 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

168 

122 

395 

64 
41 

0 
2 

78 
39 

0 
9 

236 
52 

39 
83 

38 
0 

22 
0 

0 
0 

t 

391 
434 

1 

6 

636 
687 

48 
194 

396 

"i9i' 

"98' 

397 

594 
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Table  29. — 8tatiitie$  of  unhersities  and  eoUefa 


I«ocatlon. 


Name. 


BeUgioaa 
Of  noo- 

■eoterian 
control. 


Year 
of 
first 
open- 
ing. 


land 
instcoctors. 


Prspar- 
atory 

depart' 
ment. 


ate 
depart- 
ment. 


m. 

402 


403 
404 
405 

.406 

^407 
488 
400 

*4I0 
4U 
4£2 
4iZ 
414 

,415 
416 


417 
418 


A9 


420 

421 


422 
423 
424 
435 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 


433 
434 

435 
435 

437 


440 
441 
442 


TENNESSEE— COnfd. 

Sewanee 

Speneei 

Sweetwater 

Tuscoknn 

Washington  College. 

TBXA8. 

Anstliu. 

.-..do 

Browowood 

Fort  Wortlu 

.....ao 

Qalveaton 

€ieorg«town 

Oreenyffle 

MarsbaU 

North  Waco ."^ 

Sherman 

Waco 

do 

Waxahachie 

UTAH. 

Logan 

Salt  Lake  City... 

VERMONT. 

Burlington 

Mid(9ebory 

NorthfleW 

YIEGINIA. 

Ashland 

Bridfifewater 

Charlottes  villa... 

Emory 

Frederlcksbnrg. . 
Hampden-Sidney . . . 

Lexington.. 

Richmond.^ 

do 

Salera 

WUliamsbuig.... 

WASHINGTON. 

Burton. 

Seattle ^ 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

do 

Walla  Walla 

WEST  VIBGIinA. 

BarboursTille 

Bethany 

Elkina 

Uorgantown 


Universily  of  the  South 

Burritt  Colleae 

Tennessee  Mnitary  Institute 

Oreenvilld  and  TusculuB  College 
WariiingtoB  College 

St.  Edward's  Collie* 

UniTersity  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  Cottege 

Fort  Worth  UnivtraTty 

Polytechnic  College 

St. Mary's  University., 

South  western  UniTersity  • 

Bin-Ieson  College 

Wftey  University 

Texas  Christian  U nivenUt y  ♦ 

Austin  College 

Baylor  University 

Paul  Quinn  College 

Trinity  University 

Brlgham  Youns  College 

University  of  Utah , 


University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Middletmnr  College 

Norwich  Unlversafty 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Bridgewater  Coltege 

University  of  Vir^a 

Emory  and  Henry  CoBege 

Fredericksburg  College , 

Hampden-Sidney  College 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Richmond  Colleae , 

Virginia  Union  university , 

Roanoke  College 

College  ol  William  and  Mary 

Vashon  College 

University  ofWashingtoa 

Gon2aga  College , 

University  of  Puget  Sound  * , 

Whitworth  College 

Whitman  College 

Morris  Harvey  CoIIego , 

Bethany  College , 

Davis  and  EUdns  College 

West  Virginia  University 

•SUtisticsof  1903^ 


P.  E . . 
Christian... 

Nonseet 

Presb 

Presb-... 

R.C 

State 

S?S::::: 

M.  E.So.-.. 

R.C 

M.S.  So.... 

Bapt 

M.E 

Christian. 
Presb,... 

Bapt 

A.M.  E.. 
Cumb.  Presb 


1868 
1848 
1874 
1794 
179& 


1885 
1883 
1890 
1881 
1891 
1854 
1873 
1898 
1873 
1873 
1850 
1845 
1881 
186B 


State '  1800 

Nonseet !  1800 

Nonseet ,  1834 


M.E.  So... 
Ger.  Bapt  . 

State 

M.E.  So... 
Presb. 


1832 
1879 
1825 
1838 
1898 
Presb ,  1776 


Nonseet 

Bapt. 
Bapt. 
Luth. 
State. 


Nonseet 

State 

R.C 

m:  E 

Presb 

Cong 


M.  E.  So.... 
Christian... 

Presb 

State 


1749 
1832 
1899 
1853 
1093 


1892  , 

1862 

1887 

1903 

1890 

1866 


1888 
1841 
1904 
1868 


L.D.  Saints.  1878  16 
State 1850  17 


1   5 
3  14 


11  16 
2  29 


0  I  36  , 


0  12 
0   8 


•3 

0 

7 

3 

4 

5 

8 

4 

5 

5 

2 

1 

5 

0 

4 

3 
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ProreB«i?rv  and 
InstriKtOTC. 

Stud(»lt«. 

tai 

ProlM^ 

Totil 

Prtrpttru- 

Gmdtuilfldppttrt- 

PtOfMH 

1        To 

siona] 
depart- 

stanikl 

di^fMn- 

niimlicr 
tijuiluding 

"  \~ic] ^ 

ments. 

duplitiitcaj 

tllPDt. 

imUHClt. 

Ident, 

nwntft- 

ilupllcatcfi). 

i 

i 

1    t 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1  i 

1 

1 

1 J 

i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

i 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

9 

10 

11 

1% 

IS 

14 

15 

l« 

I? 

IS  ;i9 

20 

21 

23 

SU 

^4 

32 

0 

41 

0 

183 

0 

150 

0 

Q 

a 

0 

0 

179 

0 

480 

0 

398 

6 

0 

9 

5 

43       27 

106 

38 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

149 

66 

39f 

0 

X     0 

5 

2 

45  1      8 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

11 

400 

0 

0 

7 

6 

106      82 

18 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

124 

UK 

«n 

0 

0 

7 

* 

57       47 

18 

15 

^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

92 

408 

0 

0 

17 

0 

175        0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

255 

0 

«» 

28 

3 

80 

20 

d        0 

501 

297 

n 

10 

0 

0 

413 

27 

901 

334 

404 

« 

0 

a 

6 

W       95 

42 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

133 

162 

405 

32 

0 

42 

8 

64  1     51 

23 

9 

0 

0       0 

0 

m 

1 

300 

264 

<06 

« ;     0 

17 

4 

240 

160 

60 

40 

0 

ol   0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

200 

407 

« 

0 

6  ,        0 

34 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0  .  408 

37 

0 

52  1        7 

120 

54 

130 

55 

1 

1 

0  '    0 

35 

3 

293  *      145  1  <0» 

e 

0 

5  1        3 

37 

30 

77 

63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U4 

93  !  410 

0 

0 

4  1        2 

46 

18 

24 

9 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

27  1  411 

4 

0 

16 

6 

108 

80 

60 

40 

I 

I 

0 

0 

30 

7 

236 

192 

412 

0 

0 

6 

0 

32 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0       4 

0 

0 

0 

106 

0 

413 

34 

0 

62 

12 

186 

102 

256 

250 

2 

3  1    8 

3 

154 

5 

606 

363 

414 

1 

0 

9 

2 

20 

25 

26 

29 

0 

0  ,    0 

0 

10 

1 

66 

55 

415 

0 

0 

14 

3 

61 

60 

70 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

131 

82 

416 

0 

0 

32 

13 

335 

401 

37 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

385  '      440 

417 

0 

0 

38 

5 

241 

292 

230 

141 

« 

0       0 

0 

0 

0 

477  1      433 

418 

33 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

265 

55 

1 

0       0 

0 

193 

0 

476  ;        65 

419 

0           0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

81 

53 

0 

0       0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

53 

420 

0          0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

0 

421 

0          0 

11 

-..„. 

138 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

138 

3 

422 

0          0 

9 

'*i26" 

■*75" 

10 

4 

0 

0  1    0  ,    0 

0 

0 

130 

79 

423 

28  1        0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

394 

0 

32 

0       0,0 

345 

0 

706 

0 

424 

0  1        0 

9 

0 

72 

0 

77 

0 

0 

0  1    0  .    0 

0 

0 

149 

0 

425 

0  ;        0 

7 

4 

50 

80 

20 

15 

0 

0  1    0       0 

0 

0 

70 

95  '  426 

0          0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

0       0,0 

0 

0 

72 

0     427 

4          0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

273 

0 

12 

0  1    0  '    0 

50 

0 

335 

0     428 

3  !        0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

190 

18 

0 

0       0  1    0 

30 

0 

220 

18     429 

3           0 

12 

4 

174 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0       0  1    0 

47 

0 

250 

0     430 

0  1        0 

12 

0 

35 

7 

95 

20 

4 

0       0  '    0 

0 

0 

158 

27  '  431 

0  1        0 

9 

0 

195 

0 

0 

0  1    0       0 

0 

0 

195 

0  !  432 

0  '        0 

5 

4 

61 

17 

12 

7 

0 

1 
0  ,  0  ;  0 

0 

0 

73 

24 

433 

3          0 

41 

6 

37«i 

294 

16 

36 

0  1    0 

84 

8 

473 

338     434 

2           0 

26 

0 

"'ios' 

"6* 

IW) 

0 

20 

0 

0  1    0 

12 

0 

442 

0  1  435 

0          0 

7 

4 

70 

43 

21 

16 

0 

0 

0  1    0 

0 

0 

107 

130 

436 

0          0 

9 

7 

42 

61 

32 

34 

0 

0     0 !   0 

0 

0 

74 

95 

437 

0  '        0 

14 

9 

123 

88 

47 

43 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

174 

134 

438 

0          0 

's 

5 

61 

75 

15 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

82 

439 

6          0 

20 

7 

30 

19 

130 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

109 

75 

440 

0          0 

5 

0 

26 

16 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0       0 

0 

0 

36 

18 

441 

5 

0 

53 

11 

183 

70 

418 

251 

2 

0 

0 

0 

211 

0 

778 

327 

442 

596 
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Table  29. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


443 
444 

445 
446 
447 

448 

440  I  Plymouth. 


Appleton.. 

Belolt 

Madison.. 
MUton.... 
Milwaukee 
.do 


Lawrence  University Nonseot 

Beloit  College ' do 

University  of  Wisconsin State 

Milton  College 

Concordia  College 

Marquette  College 

Mission  House 


450  1  Ripon I  RiponCoUege. 

451  i  Watertown Northwestern  University. 

462     Waukesha Carroll  College 


I  WYOMING. 

463  I  I>aramle University  of  Wyoming . 


7th  I>.  Bapt 

Luth 

R.C 

Reformed  .. 

Nonsect 

Luth 

Presb 


State. 


Professors  and 

Instructors. 

Year 

of 

flr^t 

Prepar- 

Collegi- 

atory 

ate 

depart- 

depart- 

open- 
ing. 

ment. 

ment. 

(j 

1  ri 

III 

iJ 

'  4 

5  j  6 

t[8 

1 

1849 

1 

1 
8  1    3 

! 

16  ,    4 

1847 

6  1    0     23  '    2 

1860 

0      0  -^2  ,  25 

1844 

0  1    1  J    7       4 

1881 

9      0  ,    0      0 

1881 

9  I    0  1    8  1    0 

1869 

13  ;    0     11 

0 

1863 

7  '    5     12 

3 

1865 

5      0       6 

0 

1846 

7       3       7 

3 

1887 

6,    4 

13 

5 

►  StatlsUcs  of  1903-4. 
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Professors  and 
instructors. 

Students. 

Profes- 

ToUl 

Prepara- 

Graduate depart- 
ment. 

Profes- 

Total 

sional 
depart- 

number 
(excluding 

tory 
depart- 

Collegiate 
department. 

sional 
depart- 

number 
(excluding 

Nonres- 
ident. 

ments. 

duplicates). 

ment. 

Resident. 

ments. 

duplicates). 

^ 

§ 

^ 

g 

^ 

d 

d 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

d 

1 

d 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

0 

0 

25 

8 

48 

30 

116 

120 

0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

236 

248 

443 

0 

0 

28 

2 

172 

0 

161 

91 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

310 

138 

444 

10 

0 

232 

26 

0 

0 

1,964 

716 

119 

29 

0 

0 

183 

0 

2,266 

744 

445 

0 

0 

7 

5 

34 

29 

16 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

67 

446 

0 

0 

9 

0 

100 

0 

152 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

252 

0 

447 

0 

0 

17 

0 

138 

0 

107 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

246 

0 

448 

4 

0 

19 

0 

44 

0 

31 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

90 

3 

449 

0 

0 

12 

5 

9 

13 

39 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

95 

460 

0 

0 

11 

0 

128 

6 

51 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

179 

7 

451 

0 

0 

9 

6 

81 

40 

21 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

122 

80 

482 

0 

0 

,3 

5 

26 

18 

40 

22 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

92 

121 

453 
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Table  30. — SiatisHcf  c^  wmv€nfUi€9  €tnd 


None. 

Number  of  students  in  undergraduate  courses. 

1 

2 

e 

s 
3 

if 

1      4 

L 

? 

It 
11 

if 

; » 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

e 

7 
8 
9 
Ml 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
-    18 

1    20 

;  21 

1    22 
?«3 

1 

5 

6 

7 

s 

Howard  College - 

100 
131 
45 
130 
24L 

12 

68 
226 
43 
23 
41 
248 
21 

1,418 

183 

107 

110 

164 

7 

65 

5 

162 

23 

96 

1,046 

381 
278 
50 
366 

131 

292 

1,275 

1 

Southern  University            ....... 

.  -    1      .  . 

at.  Beraafd  CoUege 



I 

1 

Spring  Hill  Coltege 

0 

0 

0 
14 

2 

& 

0 

0 
8 

11 

lmivpr«ity  of  AIftf»flmft 

ARIXDNA. 

University  of  Arizoaa 



ARKANSAS. 

Henderson  College 

! 

1 

0  uachHa  C  oUege 

::::::::i::::::::::::::i:::::: 

Arkansas  Coll^;e 

1 

Arlcansos  Cum^rlaad  College 

1 1 

Hendrix  College 7. 

t            ! 

University  of  Arkansas 

9 

15 

76 

36 

7 

2 

Philander  Smith  College 

CAUFORNIA. 

University  of  California 

106 

fl266 

207 

285 

Pomona  College 

Oocidental  College 

St.  Vincent's  CoBcge  * 

University  of  Southern  California 

::::::::;:::::::i;::::::::::: 

California  College 

1 

St.  Mary's  College 

38 
0 

20 
0 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 

0 

0 

10 

0 

St.  Ignatius  College 

University  of  the  Pacific 

......................... 

..........   .....J 

?A 

Santa  Clara  College 

.0 



0 

71 

16 

0 
118 

43 
11 

0 
110 

96 
10 

0 
13 

0 
124 

ii' 

25 
26 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

COLORADO. 

University  of  Colorado 

27 
28- 
2ft 

Colorado  College 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 



University  of  Denver 

1 i 1 

................ 

30 

CONNECTICUT. 

Trinlt V  College 

17 

1 

31 

Wesleyan  University 

1 

32 

Yale  University 

663 

25 
7 

90 

85 

67  ! 

45 

33 

DELAWARE. 

State  College  for  Colored  Students 

34 

Delaware  College 

26 

8 

76 

84 

378 

7 
43 
25 

9 

1 

3« 

7 

32 
3 

35 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Catholic  University  of  America 

1  1 

36 

Gailaudet  College 

37 

Georgetovm  Universit v 



::::::::  ::::::i::::::;:::::::i::::::*i 

38 

George  Washing^n  University 

16 

« 

37 

15 

39 

Gonzaga  College 

40 

Howara  University 

1 1 1 

41 

St.  John's  College 

:::::::j:::::j::::::::::::::i:::::::: 

♦Statistics  of  1903-4. 


a  Includes  electrical  engineering  students. 


fc.Forestry. 
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Number  of  students  in  under- 
graduate courses. 

CdUege 

students 

studying— 

Number  of 
students  in 
pedagogy. 

Number  of 

students  in 

business 

course. 

1 

•d 

a 

en 

1 

B 

a 

2 

B 

D 

If 

i 

I 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

» 

'    lO 

1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

170 

21 

22 

1 

100 
75 
31 
106 
174 

5 

52 

60 
60 
22 
85 
86 

2 

1.1 

1 

:: 

1 

1 

t 

55          0 
80          0 

...... 

18 
36 

11 

;i 

0 

' 

Q 

•  0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

.     1 

4 

1 

12 

7 
15 

n 

15 
25 

62 

'iso' 

(\ 

45 
265 

7 
40 

7 

80            20 
43             15 

fl 

j 

, 

q 

1 

....     1       ,. 

23 
41 
101 
23 

391 
60 

4 

20 

12 
21 

122 
25 

8|        2 



38 

14 

1(1 

-  •__ 

11 

.,,^^J 



85 
26 

58 

68 
37 

2f» 

407 
1,009 

19 
81 

*"69" 
52 

6 

\1 

11          IS 

1^ 



8 

125 

58 

0 

14 

0              3 

Ifi 

' I... 

1 

^(\ 

1        1        1 

60 
£83 
5 
42 
0 
£62 

50 
49 

1 

12 

0 

125 

40           0 



250 

17 

! 1  .     . 

1  .,. 

25 

14 

112 

60 

1H 

1 

15) 

■ i 1 

7              0 
3            17 

78 
29 
70 

0 
14 
0 

""o 

48 
0 
83 
127 
68 

12 
194 

"28' 
28 

f(\ 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

21 
?7 

! 

?i\ 

0 



0 

213 
62 

110 
53 
40 

172 
10 

42 
52 
46 

0  ;             0 

94 

0 

0 

?4 

9'i 

24 
35 

50 

41 

48 
40 

24 

....„ 

?fi 

9 

1 1 1 

7J 

,           1 

102 

0 

?fl 

1 

?fl 

50 
216 

40 

117 

(\(] 



1  ^ 

31 



3 

3? 

14  \ 

42 

6 

50 
103 

3,1 

1 

1 

i 

34 



3fi 

51 
84 
63 
7 
31 

0 
61 
14 

7 
29 

2 

3 

22 

^ 

11 



37 

10 

.J 



3fl 



1 

76 

351 

1 

10 

38 

13  1      20 
7  1        0 

91 






4(1 

1 

1 

41 
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Table  30. — Statistics  of  univenities  and 


John  B.  Stetson  University* 

University  of  Florida 

St.  Leo  College 

Florida  State  College  * 

Rollins  College 


University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  Baptist  College 

Atlanta  University 

Morris  Brown  College 

Bowdon  College* 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. 

Mercer  University 

Emory  College 

Clark  University - . 

Nannie  Lou  Warthen  Institute 

Young  Harris  College 


53     y  niversity  of  Idaho 

ILLINOIS. 


nodding  College 

Illinois  vV'esle van  University. 

St.  VMatour's  College 

Blackburn  College 

Carthage  College 

,  St.  Ignatius  College* 

I  St.  Stanislaus  College 

Universitv  of  Chicago 

I  James  Millikin  University 

'  Evangelical  Proseminary 

Eureka  College 

1  Northwestern  University 

1  Ewing  College 

,  Knox  Col  logo 

,  Lombard  College 

I  Greenville  College 

,  Illinois  College 

I  Lake  Forest  College 

,  McKendree  College 

j  Lincoln  College 

I  Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 

I  St.  Bede  College 

St.  Francis  Solanus  College... 
I  Augustana  College 

Shurtleff  College 

University  of  Illinois 

Westfield  College 

Wheaton  College 


80  I 
90 
91  I 
92 
93 

94  I 

95  1 


Indiana  University. . 
St.  Joseph's  College.. 

Wabash  College 

Concordia  College 

Franklin  College 

De  Pauw  l^nlvorsity. 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 


132 
16 
44 
9 

go 

38 
196 
223 

23 
112 
200 


50 
105 
150 
32 
48 
88 
138 


75 


818 
24 
222 
65 
37 
101 
149 
43 
33 
198 
115 


50  I 


V 


201 


28 


28  ' 


163 

86 

54  I 
539 

12 

63 


1,000 

12 

250 

130 

8G 
456 

181  I 


10 


20  I 


15 


329 

221  '    315 

1 

223            26    i 

i           ' 

1            '                            ' 

I 

.   ..     1 

1 

1 

::::::  ::::::::i::::.... 

\ 

( 

t 

! 

i           ; 

i            1 

i:::::::::::::!:::::::: 

♦  statistics  of  1903-4. 
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Number  of  students  in  under- 
graduate courses. 

College 

students 

studying— 

Number  of 
students  in 
pedagogy. 

Number  of 

students  in 

business 

course. 

s 
a 
si 

1 
1 

20 

B 

1 

5S 

i 

s 

1 

It 

-< 

II 

o  >> 

^ 

m  a 

SI 

w 

i 

3 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

9 

lO 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 

0 

17 

11 

18 

19 

21 

110 

22 

21 

1 
1 

27 
20 
4 
80 
20 

126 
13 
26 
9 
60 
20 

130 

'I 

4 

111 
16 
26 
9 
6 
8 
40 

49 
58 
30 
9 
24 

21 
0 
0 

15 
8 

"225' 

256 
0 

42 

^ 

43 

5 
6 
2 

27 
0 

12 
0 
6 

10 

18 

0 
40 
15 

0 
0 
34 
11 
5 
1 
0 

10 
72 
68 

2 

44 

45 

46 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6  j        6 

30 

0 

48 
49 

0          0 
4          0 
70  ;        5 

0 
'  ■  176' 

22 
10 
20 

6 
0 

50 

1 

51 

52 



53 

! 

...                             . 

54 

1 

10 
65 

15 
3 

1 
12 

8 
15 

1 

...     1 

55 



1 

35 

56 

57 

18 

30 
40 
150 
13 
15 

5 

30 
15 
60 
3 

13 

3 
2 

2 
3 

192 
33 

19 
103 

58 

.M) 

1 

60 

■ 

i 

100 

0 

298 

50 

61 

1 

62 

1 

33 
114 

••22:::::: 

36 
30 

18 

63 

88  1          88 
137             46 

1 

64 

i 

65 

201 
20 

77 
5 
7 

10 

609 
20 
0 
2 

66 

25 

60 
100 

40 
172 

24 
124 

20 

12 

15 
61 
10 
96 
10 
19 
15 
5 

60 

70 

100 



234 
100 
12 
344 
90 
348 
47 
58 
68 
52 
100 
149 
241 
89 

130 
'""5 



'"is" 

18 

■"is" 
""s 
"35' 

67 

68 

::;:::i 

8 

2 ; 

69 

70 

1 

71 

1 

72 

73 

1.;... 

4 

8 

31 

''\ 

74 

75 

1 

18 
31 

8 

6 

76 

1 

43 

1 

77 

4 

3 

78 

! 

71 
58 

43 
20 

{ 

7ft 

7 

' 

34         11 
47          0 
71           0 

80 

81 

101 

69' 



68 
111 

41 
378 

22 
102 

*48" 
'279' 
■45' 

148 

1 

82 

94 

53 

83 

23 
94 

19 
48 

84 

100 

8 

73 

52 

30 
3 

50 
4 

1,051 

85 

18           4 

18         18 

86 

::::::i::::::::::::::i;::::::: 

87 

300 

229 
47 
69 

130 
86 

100 
1         62 

3S 
47 
32 
130 
20 
65 
31 

120  '        1?0 
6  I           0 

88 

1 

43,        0 

119 

85 

89 

^ 

1 

. 

220 


220 
63 
190 

'47' 

91 

1 

( 

92 

7  1         14 



93 

::::::i:::::: 

94 

1 

1 



32 

34 

95 

602 


Tablb  ^. — StatistUs  of  tmiverakia  emd 


Name. 

Number  ol  stedents  In  undergraduate  oourace. 

09 

1 

•c 

if 

P 

h 

^ti. 

1 

t      ,      8 

4      \S 

6 

7 

8 

w> 

nroiANA— continued. 
Union  Chrintian  Colkc^ 

■i 

23              0 

i 

oi       0 

1 

0 
1 

V7 
« 
09 

mo 

101 
102 

Moores  IliilCoUege.." 

44 

146 
370 

1 :j 

Univeratty  of  N^otre  Dam« 



17         82 

28 

*          I 

Earlham  Coll^ie , 

20 
0 

.. 

St.  Bfeinrad  College 

64 
37 

11 

0 

^ 

0  1         0  i         6  1 

Taylor  University 

INDIAN  TERRirOBY. 

Indian  University 

103 

Henrj  Kendall  College 

12 

172 
16 
48 

54 

352 

40 

72 

114 

310 

31 

206 

656 

10 

13 

40 

86 

1 r. 

im 

IOWA. 

CoeCoUoge 

j 

106 
MB 

107 
08 
B» 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

Charlfta  City  College  ♦ 

1 

.             .           . 

Wartbufg  CoUege 

1 

1  _.    '  ■ 

Amity  College 

I          1 

Luther  College 

1 

■""I [[.:['}': 

DeaMoineaCoUege. 

Drate  University, 

0  .      i    0 

0 

0|           0|           0 

St.  Joseph's  Collegp 

Parsons  College 

0  1           0 

0 

0  1           0  1           0 

1 1 

Upper  Iowa  umveraity 

1 

.    .  . 

Iowa  College 

1   . 

!               1 

Lenox  College 

1 

116 

Simpson  Col€«o ,. 

"::"i r"":"")'::::::: 

117 

Unlverrtty  of  Iowa 

,           6 

50 

«l i  _.M 

118 

Oracelana  College 

ire 

Palmer  College 

! 

:::::::::  :'::::::::i::::::::' 

no 

German  College 

1 

1      |----. -,-•--•■■• 

m 

Iowa  Weeleyah  University , 

Cornell  College 

:::::::::::::::: 

I 

122 

206 
147 

20 
137 

22 

0 

0 

07 

0|           0 

0 

vaa 

Penn  College 

m 

CentnU  Umveraity  ol  Iowa 

r2s 

M^mingflde  rV»W4>gi* 

126 

Buena  vista  CoUe^ 

127 

Tabor  Collie " 

53 
46 

1 1 

128 

Western  Collego 

t            : 

120 

KANIAB. 

Midland  College 

70 
54 

380 
02 
12 
16 
24 

673 
38 
80 

130 

130 

St.  Benedict's  College 

1             '.                1 

131 

Baker  University 

...  1 t 

132 

Colleg*  erf  Emporia 

1           1 

133 

J 

VIA 

Campbell  Codlege. . .' 

1 

135 

Kansas  City  University 

1 

13n 

University'  of  Kansas 

17 

108 

00 

10  1          49 

137 

Kansas  Christian  CoHege 

138 

Bethany  College 

1 

1 

130 

Ottawa  University 

1 

140 

St.  Mary's  CoUc^e 

100 
51 

i           I            1 

141 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  Collie 

;:::::::!::::::::: 

..  ...^....  .        . 

142 

33 
241 
74 
76 
22 
50 

14 
34 
140 

1 1 ■ 1 1 i 

U1 

Washburn  College 

1 ■      1   .  < 1 ' 

144 

Fairmount  College 

::::::::i::::::::i::::::t:::::::::::::i:::::: 

145 

Friends  University 

1 

::: i 

146 

St.  John's  Lutheran  Coll«ge 

...                A 

147 

Southwert  Kanaas  College 

1 

148 

KENTUCKT. 

Union  CoUpgB  

140 

Berea  Cortege 

1 1 

1 

180 

Central  Umversity  of  Kentueky 

::::::::i::::::::i:::::; 

......... 

1st 

Georgetown  CoUege 

180 

..::::::  ::::::::l::::::i::::::i:::::::::::::::.i 

^Stotlstics  of  l00»-4. 
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jNuml 

o 

9 

>er  of  students  in  under- 
graduate courses. 

College 
stndeats 

studying— 

Number  of  ' 
students  In 
pedagogy. 

Number  of 

students  in 

business 

course. 

s 

1 

CO 

B 

1 

i 

a 

1 

2 

OQ 

1 
1 

< 

h 

r 

2 

OPS 
o  o 

j 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

11 

12 

0 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

10 

146 

32 

64 

9 
12 
104 
18 
50 

0 

7 
55 

0 

4 
0 

0 

0 

0 
80 
27 
55 

5 
63 

23 
42 

8 
25 
38 

77 

0 
0 

96 

18 

38 

97 

3 

'     08 

41 
0 
2 

58 
0 
0 

:::::.  S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
8 

4 

1 

2 
0 

0 

3 



■"'22' 

""s 
""9 

100 
101 

9 
10 

78 
16 
48 
10 
115 
15 
«4 
40 
50 

2 
5 

47 
5 
48 
8 
115 
17 
49 
40 
20 

102 

:■;:::  ::::::i 

0 

16 
0 

3 

15 
6 

loa 

Tn4 

30 

11 

"^^' 

105 

106 

1 

14 

40 

4 

107 

........... 

108 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

::::::::::::::: 

127 

389 

25 

"123* 
104 
67 
236 

37 
0 
0 

■"52* 

10 

109 

88 
0 
15 
40 

118 
0 
10 

42 
70 

12 
0 

0 
118 

110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 
112 

35            10 

83 

11 

113 

114 

1 

31              8 
133            40 
1^            74 

5 
6 

i 

16 
136 

10 

26 

115 

1 

116 

...:..i, 

117 

0 
10 
42 
80 
51 
41 

0 
8 
10 
24 
25 
23 

2 

1 

16 
8 
9 
18 
61 

9 
4 

1 
9 
11 

39 

19 
47 
142 
148 
90 
55 
134 
63 
79 
66 

130 

"'46 
""0 

40 
5 

1 ; 

118 

1 

1 

119 

1 

1 

4 

3 
57 

4 

11 
104 

120 

1 

::::::t:::::: 

121 

0 

0 

0 

Oj        0 

122 
123 

1 

17  1          13 
20            14 

8  1            3 

18  fi 

C 

1 
2 

16 
55 
23 

30 

17 

124 

'""'  1 

125 

} 

28 

8 

0 

12s 

..1 

127 

22 

70 
54 
389 
39 
6 
18 
24 

8 

eo 

23 
160 
34 

7* 

5 

30 

6 

1 

26 

128 

6            14 

129 

1 

51 
98 

0 
33 

130 

1 

26            35 

6  1          13 
0'            1 
10  1          12 

1 

137 
108 
36 
60 
3 
1 

63 
•  -4 

131 

:::::r::::: 

1 

132 

1 

133 

38 

7    

134 

135 



1 

130 

1.T7 

t      

10 

4 

20 
5 
18 

21 
36 
21 

30 
115 

45 
159 

25 
60 
60 
0 

1 

50 
366 
253 

....'     ....1.  .  .  1 

14      138 

1 

1 

175 
100 

150 
100 

10      l.'M 

1    

1 

j 

140 

141 

1 

1 

1 

20  ,          10 
48             25 
17             16 
34            10 

15 

in 

j      66 

iio 

43 

109 
154 
74 
10 
180 

31 
53 

1 

::.:..i 

1 

6  ,          10 

2  14 

3  1          16 
0  !          I-*) 

27 

4 

39      142 

1 

49      143 

1 

'\"" 

70      144 

1 

19 
6 
44 

10 
6 
17 

'""*6* 

146 

1 

20 
30 

14 
20 
103 

8 
21 

12 

4 

32 

0 
19 

18 

0 
41 

99 

0      146 

'■""  t      ■ 

147 

! 

148 

85             71 

.     14a 

1 

'  1.50 
151 

...:::i:::::: 
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152 
153 

154 
155 

156 
157 


158 
150 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 


165 
166 
167 
168 


160 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 


179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
180 
187 
188 


189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 


Number  of  students  in  undergraduate  courses. 


2 


If 

li 
It 


Liberty  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Kentucky. 

Kentucky  University 

Bethel  CoU^. , 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College , 


LOUISIANA. 


Louisiana  State  University 

Jefferson  College  

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana* 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Lcland  University 

New  Orleans  University  * 

Tuiane  University  of  Louisiana 

MAINE. 


Bowdoin  College. 
Bates  College . 


University  of  Maine. 
Colby  College 


MARYLAND. 


St.  John's  CoUege 

Johns  Uopkins  University. 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  CoUege 

Washington  College 

Rock  Hm  CoUego 

St.  Charles  CoUege 

Mount  St.  Mary's  CoUege.. 

New  Windsor  CoUego 

Western  Maryland  CoUege. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst  College 

Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Harvard  University 

American  International  College 

Tufts  College 

Williams  Col  lege 

Clark  University 

Collegiate  Department,  Clark  University . 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan . 

Detroit  College 

milsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

OUvet  College 


282 
103 


130  1 


280 
353 
56 
242 


133 

183 
40 
10 
44 
50 
50 

127 
16 

156 


157 


40  1 


31 


C      '  w 


57  I      25 


6  109 


38 


0| 


I 


400 
125 
501 
2,009 
10 
180 
434 


219 


42  . 
200 

GO  L 

1,229  . 

86  !. 

120  1. 

146  . 

219  1. 

ICO :. 


37 


96 


0  0 

oj"  6' 


it 


84 


187 


127  I 


.1. 


39 


g| 


57 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 


a  Includes  sugar  engineering  students. 
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colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


Number  of  students  in  under- 
graduate eoureea. 

College 

students 

studying— 

Number  of 
students  in 
pedagogy. 

Number  of 
students  in 
business 
course.    » 

f 

s 

B 
a 
1 

CO 

a 

f 

1 

It 

O 

i 

2 

1 

10 

11 

2 

o  >, 

A  6 
®  o 

wo 

Si 

! 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

o 
19 

9 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

83 
0 

24 
0 

159 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

88 

.56 
25 
60 
118 

37 
92 
25 
49 
21 
3 
29 

51 
198 

17 
109 

83 
44 
40 
10 
44 

18 

31 
15 
25 
62 

8 
74 
21 
49 
16 
2 
9 

21 
82 
5 
32 

20 
15 
40 
9 
4 

60 

10 
0 

27 

21 
0 

0 

0 

417 

0 

0 

146 

153 
154 

30 
50 

0 
n 

0 
30 

0 

155 
156 



21 

28 

3          4 

157 

023 

53 

53 

0 



328 
90 

29  ' 

48  ; 

158 

62  '        0 

1 

159 

1 1 '■ 

160 

, 1 1 

104          0 



398 

161 

1             1 

14 
0 

11 
10 

4 

80 

162 

2 

\ 

163 

1... 

I 

164 

10 

« 

1 

165 

1 

166 

6 

' 

:::::::::::::' 

141 

167 

168 

1 

202 
0 
0 

160 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
9 
4 

0 
0 

1 

42 

0          0 
0          0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

170 
171 
17? 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13  j      29 

0 

8 
20 

27 

173 
174 

1 

" 

50 
127 

50 
125 

n*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

21  1        0 

4i        0 

0 

23 
10 

176 
177 

J 

1 

t 

178 

160 
125 
272 

77 
125 
198 

1 

t 

' 

179 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  1            0 
5  1         33 

0          0 

0 

0 
135 

180 
181 

44 

0 

18? 

7 

65 
203 

6 
23 
127 

) 

1 

183 

1 

11 

"23" 

184 

( 

. 

185 

1 

186 

ii 

218 

20 
77 
55 

10 
207 

15 
35 
20 

6               0 
0              0 

i T""' 

187 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

70 
20 

0 

4 

59 
10 

0 

50 
183 
115 

0 

6 
38 
33 

188 

189 

190 
191 
192 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34            22 

s;        6 

392 

86 

86 

'            1 

193 

1 



.   .   . 

115 
73 

48 

194 

1 

: 1 

195 
196 

, 



75 

7 

5 

13 

1 

137 

34 

197 

6  Includes  electrical  engineering  students. 
ED  1905— VOL  1 42 


c  Includes  15  in  marine  engineering. 
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Table  30. — SUiiistia  of  ufdvtrsUuM  and 


Name. 


Number  o<  students  in  undeigradiuite  courses. 


I 


^1 
1^ 


u 


i 


MINNESOTA. 


I 


198     6«.  J<4ins  Univoraity 

190     Aueabvrg  Seminary 

Umverrity  of  Minnesota 

Caileton  College 

8t.  (Maf  College 

Hamiise  University 

Macalester  College 

Gustavus  AdolpHuB  College. 

Parker  College 


200 

an 

292 
208 
204 

205 
206 


MISSISSIPPI. 


26?     HisflisaiiAi  C<dlege. 
966  I  RustUnhrersily. 


2U) 


280  I  MUlsaps  Coilege*. . . 
UBivemty  ofMUaissippL. 


211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 


230 


231 


234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
230 
240 


241 


242 
243 


KISSOXJBI. 

Southwest  Baptist  College*. 

Pike  CoU^  ♦ 

Missouri  Westeyan  CoUege. . . 

Christian  University 

Clarksburg  College 

University  of  Missouri 

Cential  College 

Westminster  College 

Pritchott  College*. 

La  Orange  College 

WilliamJeweU  College 

Missouri  Valley  CoHege 

Park  CoU^ 

Christian  Brothers  College . . . 

St.  Louis  University 

Wasbim^on  Univeiaity 

Drury  College 

Tarkio  Colk^ge 

Central  Wesleyan  College 


MONTANA. 


University  of  Montana. 


NEBRASKA. 


BeHerue  College 

Cotner  University 

Union  College  » , 

Doane  CoUe^ 

Qrand  Islanct  College , 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Creig^ton  University , 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 
YorkCollegB , 


Nevada  State  University 

NEW  UAMPSUIEE. 


Dartmotrth  College. . 
St.  Anselm's  College. 


1<3 

38 

1,249 

258 

131 

200 

70 

50 

12 


249 

8 
119 
221 


29 


192 


126  I     Iftl  j 


33 


106 


12 


26 
SO 

1«7 
35 
680 
55 
07 
19 
125 
149 
110 
175 
lOQ 
48 
126 
82 
70 
76 


95 


100 

136 
54 
38 

972 
86 

170 


55 


857 
11 


76 


53       188  ;    146 


8  1        4  I 


5  •      13  I 


22 


0         10 


35  ;      78  I     102 


26  ' 


31 


180  i 


0  e 


44 


f  Statistics  of  1903-4. 
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coUegafoT  rrun  and  for  boih  sexes — Continued. 


Number  of  students  in  under- 
gnduAte  oounes. 

CoUege 
students 
studying— 

Number  of 
students  in 
pedagogy. 

Number  of 

students  in 

business 

course. 

1 

S 

1 

i 

a 

1 

CO 

i 

a 

1 

2 

CO 

-1 

1 

It 

T3 

Ob 

1^ 

j 

1 

i 

O 

1, 

1 

1 

i 

1 

9 

10 

11 

\% 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

%o 

21 

%% 

70 
23 
262 
131 
30 
50 
TO 
SO 
9 

32 
38 
78 
28 
70 
20 
24 
50 
0 

8 

0 

72 

0 

74 

9 

1« 

1 

19B 

10 

3 

42 
2 

6 
10 
6 

iw 

13 
5 

15 
4 

SKA 

21 
64 
84 

17 



200 

201 

2118 

?n3 

6 

114 
34 

6 
14 
6 

204 

90 
OS 

65 

206 

3 

1 

206 

207 

2 

n 

125 

2 
25 
63 

le 

26 

48 



208 

TOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

210 

211 



20 

1 

2 

10 

7 

K) 

32 

11 

212 
212 
214 

....   t 

80 
35 

150 

24 
20 
73 

25 

8 

28 
40 

io 

50 

20 
132 

215 

1 

174 

216 
217 
718 

28 
6 

25 
3 

5 
5 

0 

6 

10 

4 

719 

270 

I 

:::::::: 

?2I 



:::::::;;::::: 

:.l:::::::: 

81 
66 
SO 
27 

vn 

66 

70 

1 

15      223 

1 

3 

100 

77 

0 

0 

•■i« 

40      234 

40 
41 

35 
54 
60 

76 

25 

33 
25 
16 
56 
26 

8 

1> 

I   225 

100 

12 

1 

2 

1 
32 

0 

13 

i2 
5 
11 

68 

15 
25 

311       22ft 

\ 

227 

62 
25 

17 

7 

"ioo' 

129 
125 

60 

68 

io 

36 
45 
8 

??8 

1 

229 

280 

1 

6 

4 

231 

232 

0 

0|       0 

0 

0 

23 
36 
34 
35 

0 
18 
16 
1.1 

12 
3 
7 

11 
18 
27 

14      i9 

19          6 
12  .       10 

0 

34 

125 

17 

82 

406 

I 

233 
?!t4 

235 

1 

-   .   1   236 

124 

0          0 

0 

235  '        193 

6  i     6 

315 

05      237 

86 
26 
22 

28 

140 
11 

86 
2 
17 

4 

90 
11 

238 

41  !        128 
18  i          45 

1 
1  i           .17 

51  1       1^ 

182 
132 

262 
89 

5 

79 
14 

12 
30 

2i      240 

1 
j 

1 

10 

!M1 

i 

26 

0 

242 
243 

i 
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Name. 


Number  of  students  in  undergraduate  courses. 


It 

■C8 


6 


'4 


244 
245 
246 
247 
248 


249 


260 
251 
282 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
268 
258 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 


NEW  JERSEY  1 

St.  Peter's  College i  23 

St.  Benedict's  College 21 

Rutgers  College 54 

Princeton  University !  1, 061 

Seton  Hall  College.. 80 


NEW  HEXICO. 


University  ol  New  Mexico. 

NEW  TORE. 


Alfred  University 

St.  Bona  venture  s  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Adelphl  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canlsius  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  Collc^ 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. . . 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

New  York  University 

St.  John's  College , 

Niagara  University 

Universitv  of  Rochester , 

Union  University* 

Syracuse  University 


NORTH  CAROUNA. 


273  I  St.  Mary's  College 

274  University  of  North  Carolina. 

275  Blddle  University 

276  Davidson  College 

277  Trinity  College 

278  ElonCollege 

279  Guilford  College 

280  Lenoir  College 

281  Catawba  College 

282  Shaw  University 

283  Livingstone  College 

284  Wake  Forest  College 

285  WeavervUle  College 


287 


290 
291 
292 
293 
294 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Fargo  College 

University  of  North  Dakota. . 
Red  River  Valley  University . 

OHIO. 


Buchtel  College 

Mount  Union  College 

O  jio  University 

Baldwin  University 

German  Wallace  College . 
Cedarvllle  College 


77 

43 

269 

12 

41 

60 

23 

192 

195 

79 

227 

684 

96 

766 

534 

27 

347 

122 

95 

270 

75 

1,065 


21 

363 

120 

215 

239 

68 

71 

125 

19 

49 

28 

232 

53 


81 
84 
142 
73 
33 
30 


189 


70 
214 


26 


,060  ,    385  I 


0 

0 

101 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



68 

121  I 
27 

100  i 
0  ' 
0 
0 
131 
63 


0 
140 


0 
0 
0 
0 
27 
135 


20 


55 


0 
223 


15 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 
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colleges  for  mtn  and.  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


Number  of  studentu  in  under- 
graduate courseA. 

College 

students 

studyingr- 

Number  of 
students  in 
pedagogy. 

Number  of 

students  in 

business 

course. 

a  • 

i 

B 

CO 

1 

ji 

B 

i 

< 

li 

ii 

i 

1 

O 
15 

1 

o 

is 

1 
18 

1 
19 

5? 
1 

a, 
20 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16     1     17 

21 

%% 

) 

1 

i 
23  1           23 

i 
!____. 

244 

1 

21 
26 
674 
80 

21 
26 
373 
80 

72  1        0 

0  1        0 

245 

0 

0 

» 

0 

0 

14              0 

167 

» 

0 

246 
247 

1 

1 

1 

25  .       n 

10 

248 

1 

6 

4 

j 
0  i              8 

3 

9 

52 

249 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 

g 

0 



13 
77 
43 
62 
0 
41 
60 
23 

13 
40 
43 
27 
0 
41 
52 
23 

15 
0 

9 
0 

0 
30 

0 
0 

0 
0 

25 
40 

30 

250 
251 
252 

oooo 

0 



0 :     0 

0  i        0 
0  ,        0 

0|       0 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

24 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
21 
0 

0 
0 

10 
0 

20 

117 
0 
0 
0 

253 
254 
255 
256 
257 

1 

258 

! 1 

195 
35 
60 

140 
23 
41 

20              0 

1 

259 

1                  .                  1                  ! 



260 

11*' 

24  1           0 



261 

0 

68 

0  ;       0 

0 

500 

262 

98            98 
203          160 
240            67 

20  1           0 
183  1           0 

263 

1      ^ 

0 

78 

0          0 

0 



0  |-      0 

6" 

85 
44 

20 
0 
30 
20 

220 

""6* 

4 
0 

264 
265 

1 

15              0 

145           173 

0              0 

0              0 

15             15 

25  1        0 

192  1        8 

\          0  '        0 

70          0 

"■"6 

285 
95 

266 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0  ,        0 
0          0 
0          0 

0|        0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

54 
61 
90 

183 
35 

736 

31 
61 
90 

104 
18 

229 

25 

267 
268 
269 
270 

1            t 

271 

47 

26 

1 

76 

127 

! 

132 
10 

495 
5 

272 

1        1 

1 

47,        0 

273 

1            t 

t 

274 

1       "* 1 

116 
214 

120 
127 

65            n 

, 

203 

83 

276 

1 

« 

0 

276 

:            1 

1     ■*"  . 

277 

1            1 

68 
41 
40 
17 
47 
28 
174 
39 

16 
56 
10 

36 
65 
120 

25 
17 
25 
14 
24 
28 
71 

3 

7 

10 

16 



52 

14 

278 

1 ■ t 

279 

1                                  1 

t 

10         11 
10           6 
0          0 

■'"6" 

32 
29 
42 

0 

280 

>                      1            1 

281 

6 

0 

0          0 

0 

0 
17 
21 

0 
13 
0 

282 
283 

1 

284 

_  _  _ 

20  '        rt 

8 

285 

1 





9 
7 
4 

7 
40 
27 

12 
60 
25 

0 
48 
75 

8 
29 
12 

0 

36 
76 

286 
287 
288 

289 
290 
291 

900 

3            42 

34 

38 

i 1 

0 

0 

1 
0          0 

0 

0 
26 
32 

7 

0 

48 
31 
28 

0 

""o 

3 
101 
191 

47 
143 

25 

"is" 

135 
12 

0 
29 

« 

0          0 

0 
4 

42 
30 

21 
17 

30         11 

(V5 

1   293 

::::::i.  .;:;:;:::::;::::i::::::i 

I..!.!!!! 

....   . 

8  .   294 
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Table  30. — Staligtia  of  urdvenUies  and 


Name. 


Number  of  students  in  undetf^nulaate  ooarses. 


e 

I 


^1 

1^ 


2d5 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
X7 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
330 
321 
322 
323 


324 


325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 


333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 


OHIO — continued. 


St.  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

8t.  Ignatius  College. . .' 

Western  Reserve  University. 

Capital  University 

Omo  State  University 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Univcrrtty.. . 

Findlay  CoUege  * 

Kenvon  College 

Denlson  University 

Hiram  College 

Lima  College* 

MarietU  College 

Franklin  College 

MusUngum  College 

Oberiin  College 

Miami  University 

Richmond  College  * 

Rio  Grande  College 

Scio  College 

Wittenberg  College 

HeidelbergU  ni  versity 

Otterbein  u  niversity 

West  Lafayette  College 

Wilmington  College 

University  of  Wooster 

Ant  loch  College 


OKLAHOMA. 

University  of  Oklahoma. . . 


Albany  College 

Dallas  College 

University  of  Oregon. . , 

Pacific  University 

McMlnn ville  CoUege 

Pacific  College  * 

PhUomath  Colle^ 

Willamette  University* 


PENKSTLVmnA. 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College  * 

St.  Vincent  College 

Beaver  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  Coile^. 


Dickinson  College . 
Pennsylvania  Military  College  . 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Grove  City  College 

Haverford  College 

Jimiata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  University 

Allegheny  College 

Albright  CoUege 


106 
503 

&3 
492 

76 
536 
200  I 


26 
128 
297 
181 
18 
96 
100 
143 
654 
167 


99 


84 


U7       104  I 


46 


10 
23 

152 
72 

150 
63 
37 

306 
25 


125 


26 
16 
197 
37 
69 
54 
23 
31 


33 
80 
170 
48 
33 
85 
23 
247 
0 
85 
184 
197 
190 
118 
17 
186 
376 
96 
187 
52 


o; 


26 


20  I 
0 


57        19 


h  t 


80 


♦  Statistics  of  1903-4. 
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NUIB 

ber  of  students  In  under- 
graduate courses. 

CoUego 
atudcnu 
Btudjing— 

> 

Numbcf  tif 
RtudontB  in 

Number  of 
f:tudpnts  in 

lltJBflUjSa 

courfifl. 

at 

a 

H 

1 

jf 

ox 
o  3 

«o  o 

1 

c 

1 

1 

^ 

ji 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Ifi 

1« 

IT 

18 

19 

zo 

21 

22 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

m 

•         53 

91 

53 
60 

0 
0 

0 
13 

fil 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

3« 

1  * 

297 

1 

< 

175 

1 

296 

I 

299 

280 

15 

i  =« 

99 
70 

26 
70 

. 

?m 

60 

0 

45 

301 

. 

302 

■ 

249 
50 
80 

110 
40 
45 

75 
45 

26 
30 

"^' 

217 
150 

30 

303 

1            1 

22 

10 

204 

i 

305 

1 

150  1          65 

112 
65 
185 
115 
10 
90 

15 
31 

■""2' 

'"26" 

306 

':::::i:::::: 



1 



36 

8 



207 

1 

ie 

36 
70 
75 

4 

17 
16 
CO 

5 

15 

308 

0 

0 

0 

» 

0 

1 

209 

5 

9 

5 

5 



310 

311 

312 

1 

i5 

3 

8 

1 
1 



51 
10 

63 

313 

....L 

6 

6 

4 

'  oi:::::: 

314 

'            ' 

10 

31  f> 

1 

9 
9 

37 
12 

48 

31 

73 

50 
58 
94 
128 
37 

**i6' 

22 

316 

1 



120 
46 
03 
63 
10 

108 
6 

10 

42 

16 
26 
37 
6 
38 

6 

10 
6 

29 
9 

11 



V7 

40 

31 

318 

20 

17 

30 
5 

319 

5 

6 

320 

m 

8 
3 

6 

8 

10  1        8 

118 
19 

113 

46 
41 
93 
78 
53 

0 

13 

...... 

322 



323 

20          9 

37          0 
9          f^ 

0 

324 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0  i        0 

26 
16 
52 
24 
52 

325 

4 
3 
0 
0 

2 
2 
0 
3 

326 



1 

327 

0 

0 

0 

6  j     6 

8 
27 

5 
9 

0 

328 
329 

:::::::;:;.: 

......I 

330 

' 



ii 

6 

:;::.. 

33 
122 

"33 

331 



1        1 

1 

332 

21 

12 
72 

1 
40 

45 
0 

333 



80 

, 

' 

334 

::.■ 

1 

, 

i 

335 

i 

1 

48 
12 
35 
22 

180 
26 

184 
147 
150 
50 
15 
180 

48 
3 
28 
19 

78 

i 

65!        0' 

70 

179  , 
05 
8 

"23 
""0 

336 

.:.:::i::::::::::::i:::::: 



337 



1 

"■| 

i 1 

338 

0 

0 

0 

6 1     6 

4  ^ 

0 

0 ;     0 ' 

» 

339 
3<0 

" ' 

:::::::::::: 

133 

341 

■'::;;:::   ;;::;i;::::;i::;;: 

17 
100 

80 
130 

20 

'   "i32' 

5 

6  1 

1 

3 
0 

342 

7 

• 1 1 1 

343 

' 1 

344 

11 
22 

30  

501 

1 

100 

60         20  ' 

120 

150' 

20 

345 

346 

......  ......| 

6.5 
12 

75 
0 

35         24    

51    

347 

1 

1 

348 

1 

, 

1 

%<9 

1 

85 
130 

81 
52 

1 

350 

1 

1 

SSI 

1 

i 

28  1 

12 

1 

41 

i7 

352 

612 
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Table  30. — Statistics  of  universities  and 


1 

Name. 

Number  of  students  in  undergraduate  courses. 

M  '  Liberal  arts. 

s 

< 

1 

ft 

jl 

Mining  engi- 
neering. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7       18. 

»» 

PENNSYLVANIA— continued. 
Westminster  CollM;e 

186 

1,641 

75 

'  266 

200 
51 
35 
58 

163 
53 
30 

246 
65 

6.55 

63 
42 
15 
94 
140 
118 
123 
13 
226 

24 
59 
22 
109 
57 

24 
27 
62 
52 
40 
103 
16 
159 
63 
115 
125 
35 
55 
91 
23 
182 
135 
138 
144 
7 

44 
33 

80 
647 
90 
32 
100 

' 

354 

Central  High  School 

0 

0 

0  1            0 

355 

Temple  CoUege 



?tm 

University  oi  Pennsylvania 

151 

168 

72  1          26    

357 

Holy  Qhost  College 

358 

Susquehbnna  University 

' 

359 

LehTgh  University ' 

ii* 



160 
113 

197 
154 

92               8  1        a96 

188             14  '          80 

1       

360 

Pennsvlvania  State  College 

361 

Swartnmore  C-ollege 

367 

ViUanova  College 

i 

( 

353 

Volant  College  ♦ 

1 

1                1 

364 

Wasliington  and  Jefferson  Collie 

1 

1                ; 

36.5 

WaynesDurg  College 

'                1 

366 

RHODE  ISLANIn 

Brown  University 

.     .      

367 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

College  ol  Charleston 

0 

8 
0 

368 
369 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina — 
Allen  Xiniversity 

0 

0  1            0 

0 


370 

South  Carolina  College 

0 

0 

7 

8|           0 

» 

371 

Erskine  College 

37? 

Furman  University 

: 1 

373 

i 

374 

Claflhi  University 

0 

0 

0 

0  1           0  1           0 

375 

Woff ord  CoUege 

376 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Huron  College '. 

! 

377 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

0 

0 

0 

0|           0,           0 

378 

Redfleld  CoUoge 

379 

University  of  South  Dakota 

34 

1                  

380 

Yankton  College 

1 

381 

TENNESSEE. 

Grant  University  * 



38? 

King  College .... 

.   ....   .1            *.          1 ' 

383 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University — 
Hlwassee  College 

::  :  f    :  1  . .  J 

384 

.1      ' 

385 

Southwestern  Baptist  University 

0 

ol 

6 

0|           0|           0 

386 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

387 

Knoxvllle  CoUege 

;::■::::::::::::::  :::::::i:::::;::i-::-::-;i 

388 

University  of  Tennessee 

21  1            9 

15 

3 

27  1           4  '            4 
1 1 

389 

Cumberland  University 

390 

Bethel  College 

MaryvlUe  College 

1   '* 

391 

:::::::'::::::::::::::i::::::i. :;:::;........ 

39'' 

Christian  Brothers  CoUege 

MUUgan  CoUege 

1                                  ! 

393 

:::::::::::::::t:::::,:::;:v:::::::, :::::::: 

394 

Flsk  Unl versify 

Roger  WUlIams  University 

1      I             ' 

395 

....  1       .    1 

396 

Vanderbllt  University 

1     11 

25 

14^ i           2 

397 

Walden  University             

398 

University  of  the  South 

Burrltt  CoUeee               

1 

11 

399 

1 

:.::::i 

400 

Tennessee  MiTitarv  Institute 

. 

1 

:..:::::. 1 : 

401 

Greenovllle  and  Tusculum  College 

L 

40? 

Washintrton  CoUece 

I--------  ::;-•■, •:--:-:::::::::r;:;::::i 

403 

TEXAS. 

St.  Edward's  College* 

University  of  Texas 

1      1 
1      i 

404 

1*23 

62  ^ j          23 

405 

Howard  Pavne  CoUege 

406 

Fort  Worth  University 

Polytechnic  College 

:  ::  ■•  :::::i::::;:::i;:::::::i 

407 

::::::::t:: i i i i i 

^Statistics  of  1903-4. 


a  Including  17  in  metallurgical  engineering. 
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Number  of  students  in  under- 
graduate courses. 

CoUege 

students 

studying— 

Number  ol 
students  in 
pedagogy. 

Number  of 

students  in 

business 

course. 

s 
s 

e 

C 

•§ 

3 

20 

i 

0 
2 

21 

a 

If 

< 

T3 

®  si' 

«  2 

BB  g 

gi 

w 

12 

1 

1. 

14 

1 

"^1 

1 

18 

19 

9 

10 

11 

13 

15 

16 

17 

22 

1 

av) 

0 

0 

» 

486 

• 

i,(m 

23 
90 

120 
51 
26 
3 
45 
63 
30 

161 
50 

184 

25 
42 
15 
46 
140 

275 
6 
61 
80 
30 
19 
2 
32 
63 
11 
99 
25 

73 

6 
17 
15 
17 
100 

52 

0 



364 

465 

412 



25 
34 
60 
61 

ao 

"*26' 

366 

104 

226 

25 

68 

36A 

i 

ioo 

33 

0 
10 

357 

11 

9 

358 

. 

369 

•  «. 

.. 

. 

475 

360 

80 

1 

65 

361 

14 
27 

0 
0 

36? 

65 

0 

28 

363 

364 

40 
56 

35 
66 

136 

90 

366 

124 

366 

367 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
59 

87 
5 

0 
88 
8 
2 

15 

0 

0 

0 
23 
0 

0 

368 
369 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
376 

376 

1 

1 

123 
15 

... 

.     14 

82 
6 
43 

11 
26 
3 
21 
12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7  1          49 

28  '        0 

0 

58 

1 

1 

1 
9 

33 

74 

48         18 
65         10 
16          9 
8          0 
2  ,        0 

i 
172       105 

""o 



54 

120 
66 
77 

106 

37 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67      377 

11 
31 
14 

24 
21 
45 
10 
00 

' 

21      378 

6  1           11 

12      379 

14      380 

1 

.«1 

^ 



13 
32 
6 
35 

382 

20 iY 

15            21 

i2'  '"" "6" 

60        37 

■"35" 
93 
139 

•■■87' 

'""25" 
0 

"is' 

21 
93 

82 

'"'56' 
75 
35 
29 

"43' 

384 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1      385 

0      386 

12             12 
140  1          20 
03            50 
75             10 
30  [^         14 

12            14 
2             10 

u io' 

24            30 

0          4 
0,        0 

oT'"i 

73        20 
75          0 

7  .        8 

6'  "o" 

387 

40 

0 

0 

3S 

0 

388 

389 

390 

18      391 

30      392 

30  1          12 


393 

1 

27           240 
1               7 

394 

10 
8t) 

10 
58 

395 

30 

396 
397 
396 

5KM 

127           147 

11  1       17 

70 



89 
58 
7 

44 
25 

5 

i:>8 

85 

45 
21 
3 
25 
12 

33  ,          18 

0 6' 

8            15 

i4           0 
10  1        0 

"56" 

144 

12 
49 

32 



400 

: ! 

6      401 

1 

40? 

1 

40          0  ' 

50 

10 

403 

51 
GO 

35           i33 
20|          25 

404 

' 

35         23 

35 

06 
57 
94 

14 

4A5 

1 

28      406 

1 

4o 

50 

00 

10 

101 

20  1   407 

614 
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Table  30. — Statistics  of  universities  and 


Name. 

Number  of  students  in  undergraduate  coutim. 

1 

2 

4. 
1* 

ft 

o 

it 

11 

if 

ll 

1 

2 

3 

4 

^ 

6 

7 

8 

408 

TEXAS— continued. 
St.  Mary's  TTnlvewity 

46 
185 
140 

33 
100 

409 

Southwestern  University  * 

410 

Burleson  CoUog<»      . *. 

4 

i 

411 

Wiley  Univerrftv 

1 

412 
413 
414 
415 
416 

417 
418 

419 

420 
421 

47? 

Texas  Christlan'University  * 

:::  1::.::. 

Austin  College 

70 

1 

Baylor  Unl verdty 

271 
45 
92 

GO 

1 

Paul  Quinn  College 

' 

Trinity  University 



UTAH. 

Brlgfaam  Young  College 

6 

Umversity  of  Utah  .                  ... 

198 

\'EKMONT. 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricul- 
tural College 

115 
134 

44 

0 

14 
0 

47 

0 

100 

44 
0 

35 
0 
10 

6* 

Middlebury  College  

Norwich  Unlvemty 

3 

VIRGINIA. 

Randolph  Macon  College 

141 

4?3 

Bridgewater  Colle«e 

14 



4?4 

University  of  Vii^nia 

306 
72 
35 



4?,'> 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

« 

4?A 

Fredericksburg  College 

4?7 

Hampden-Sidney  College 

72 

4?8 

WftRHington  anif  1^4^  Tfhiver«ity 

176 
206 
29 

lis 

195 

5 
503 
160 
37 
52 
90 

22 

40 

17 

20 

12 

4?9 

Richmond  College 

• 

430 

VirgUiia  Union  IFnlverslty 

::::::;::::::::::::: 

431 
43? 

Roanoke  Coliegc ' 

College  of  WiUiani  and  Blary 



1 

433 

WASHINGTON. 

Vashon  College 

. .  .  , . 

434 

University  of  Washington 

32 

« 

34 

4 

55 

4X^ 

Qonzaga  College T 

430 

University  of  Puget  Sound* 

....... 

' 

437 

Whitworth  CoUege 

438 

Whitman  Coiiege 

^ 

439 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Morris  Harvey  Coiiege 

440 

Bethany  Coiiege 

186 

12 

325 

441 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 

44? 

West  Virginia  University 

86 

45 
0 

46 
0 

443 

WISCONSIN. 

Lawrence  University 

219              0 

0 

0 

0 

444 

445 

44r> 

Belolt  College 

242 

University  of  Wisconsin 

1,301 
32 
152 
107 
34 
83 
52 
36 

23 

72 

104 

136 

162 



Milton  Coiiege 

447 

Concordia  Coiiege 

448 

Marquette  College 

449 

Mission  House. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4!V) 

Ripon  College 

451 
452 

453 

Northwestern  University 

Carroll  College 

::::::  ::::::::i 

WYOMING. 

University  of  Wyoming 

8 

3 

12 

! 

1 1 "1 

^Statistics  of  1903-4. 
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Number  of  students  in  under- 
graduate courses. 

CoUege 

students 

studying— 

Number  of 
students  in 
pedagogy. 

Number  of 

students  in 

business 

course. 

1 
2 

OQ 

t 

B 

CO 

ft 

o 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

i 

O 

1 

1 

i 

1 

9 

lO 

11   j    12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

26 

408 

1 

409 

1 

45 

33 
24 
70 
138 
28 
60 

9 

21 
33 

3 
20 
56 

5 
20 

25* 

30 
2 

25 

10 

8 

10 

3 

47 

410 

'           1 

411 

83 

28 

150 

127 

103 

41? 

"  *     1 

413 

t 

17 
0 

20 
10 

::::;::: 

404 

16 

120 

120 

27 

97 
9 

414 

12 
60 

76 

4 
20 

12 

415 

416 

11 
19 

11 

78 

417 

148 

1 

109 

418 

22 
0 

72 

112 

3 

78 
14 
76 

163 

0 

120 

419 

0 

0 

6 1     0 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

420 

<4?1 

4?? 

^ 

14 
0 

28 

0 

31 
0 

8    - 

^ 

""o 

4?3 

88 

0 

0 

4?4 

... 

425 

(          ' 

4?6 

60 
129 

12 
116 
150 

i9 
30 
37 
11 
41 
15 

I 

427 

;           1 

4?8 

i 

4?9 

; ' 

430 

4 
140 

0 
0 

20 

0 

431 

1 

43? 

10 

4 

68 

40 

18 

4T? 

1 

1 

116 

160 

IS 

61 

39 

22 

146 

12 

20 

64 

90 
372 

32 
152 
107 

34 
8 

52, 
.     81 

52 
136 
13 
19 
27 

1 
87 

1 
30 

21 
30 
66 

5 

152 

.  107 

34 

14 

62 

3 

21 

81 

434 

1            ' 

1 

145 
5 

6 

22 

135 

9S 

186 

57 
41 

*"36' 
8 

16 
8 

4^5 

^36 

..   1 

417 

! 

17 

20 
16 

13 

2 
10 

25 

438 

439 

■ ' 1 

9 

' 

440 

1            1 

441 

i 1 

30 

3 
16 
36 

1 

5 

19 

13 

33 

1 

25         20 

225 

155 

«10B 
45 

153 
80 

95 

44? 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 
31 

31 
0 

443 
444 

309 

1 

210 

4Aty 

1 

446 

1            1            1 



...... 

447 

::*  ■ i.:.:.:l::::: 

63 
13 

0 

448 
449 
450 
451 
450 

^ 

0|        0  1        0 

0 

0 
3 

8 

1 

0 

0 
5 
0 
3 

46 

0 

44 
42 

0 
22 

1 1 1 

30 

8,|      74 

1      1      1      1 

34 

31 

10 

22 

18 

150 

453 

■  "  '  '"t~"t;""i 1 

a  Includes  art. 
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Table  31. — Statistics  qf  universities  and 


Name. 


ALABAMA. 

Howard  College, 
Southern  University 
St.  Bernard  College 

Spring  Hill  College 

University  of  Alabama 

ARIZONA. 

University  of  Arizona 

ARKANSAS. 

Henderson  College 
Ouachita  College. 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College 

Hendrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas 
Philander  Smith  College 


CALIFORNIA. 

University  of  California 
Pomona  College.., 
Occidental  College 
St.  Vincent's  College* 
University  of  Southern  California. 
California  College. 
St.  Mary's  College 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 

St.  Ignatius  College , 

University  of  the  Pacific 

Santa  Clara  College 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

COLORADO 


26  I  University  of  Colorado 

27  ,  Colorado  College 

28  I  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

29  University  of  Denver 


CONNECTICUT. 


30  Trinity  College 

31  Wesleyan  University 

32  I  Yale  University 


I  DELAWARE. 

33  State  College  for  Colored  Students. 

34  !  Delaware  College 

I  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

35  Catholic  University  of  America... 

36  Gallaudet  College 

37  Georgetown  University 

38  I  George  Washington  University. 
30  j  Oonzaga  College 

40  '  Howard  University 

41  I  St.  John's  College I 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 


a  Including  tuition. 
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colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


Value 

of  pPl^ 

i-ntlflc 
wppara- 
tus,  nui- 
flhlnpry, 

ilTiel 

furui- 

VdhiP  of 
grciuiids 
Urtul 
build- 
ings. 

Prijdijc- 

tivp 
funds. 

Inoouii^ 

r 

ttmifl. 

Tuition 
and 
othpr 
fees. 

From 
produc- 
tive 
funds. 

ap|irc!rpi1ilttc7nB. 

Fedur- 
Hlap- 
propTi- 
fttlona. 

From 

othflf 

fioupcea. 

Total. 

Cut- 
rent 
ex- 
penses. 

Bulld- 

other 

9p«ci&l 

pur- 

pofiee. 

11 

VI 

13 

14 

15 

Ifi 

17 

IS 

1» 

30 

ai 

iW 

lOJJOft 
IS,  WW 

S.QfiO 
4,!^  JO 

^,5tJ0 

"ikhm 

an 

;i.wto 

4JWU 
2*,00t> 

+  :M7,onf 

•50,000 
50,0f«) 

.10,000 
4<K0tW 

7^.70C 
]lfl,T2i 

(75,000 

i3a,ono 

W,000 
300,000 
30t»,Uf)(J 

172,  Mfl 

iV^fKiO 

ili.aio 
.■a,  rxio 

80,000 

0 

0 

1,000,WJO 

|.^,(KX) 
H,420 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

fa,  000 

I3,1IW 

D 
0 

f  17, 000 
I9,tt27 
19,000 

an,Drio 
snooo 

ia.soo 
27,  na 

913,000; 

I 

111,000             d 
fiO.OOO;             0 

0 
0 

rvou> 

0 

ff 

0 

3 
1 

5 

12.  wi 

»3a,ooo 

1,4» 

A 

0 
0 

a),n()n 

12,000 
40, 100 

1  ail,  (WO 
m^i.rnf) 

7 

20,^1 

0 

0             0 

n 

Lsy 

1^1  lao 

8 
0 

300 

250 
2*  SCO 

'"-i'TOO 

in,  on 

1,536 

11,  W9 

lB4.3m 

7,3IW 

829,473 

4ue»3 

9,000 
14.000 
30,tr7O 

3,800 

18,000 

i,«oo 

700 

10 

-......,.,— 

11 

4J0(I       a.  000 

njm  m,'m 

Am 

1?I 

3,4orv 
45,  \:^ 

2«jm 
fl,  000 
Jl.OOf) 
15,  .nOf) 

1 ,  Tit) 

i;i,orio 

4flO 

aoa,377 

21.697 
52,000 

n 

201,110 
UiO@f? 

33 1. at*    19(3,707 

40,000 

14 
15 

uvj.oof)!       :i,3o6 

J.^7.tJi]0' . 

310,(110     itarm 

40.  (KM)        'M,mH} 

'mjm            0 
lai.rjoo      72.fltJo 

KOlJ.tKJO, 

j  . 

16 

17 

12,^ ._ 

2Joa-,..... 

Oi               0               0 

*2»  ITS              0              0 

0 

2,?iO0 

'  '  '    n 

7,V) 

T.om'i 

4,60t» 
0 

15.630 

IS 
19 
20 
21 
7? 

hjim 

1 

1^ 

^4 

:R(X30,WO 

;.v),firt5 

ISO^OOO 

"*"> 

*a*),otio 

0 

20,000 13,000 

3,000 

Ofi 

vioo.ooo;     4oo,ooci 
yjio,orK)l_      ..... 

2lit),l1Q0,      :ti5,(KlO 
l,ilix)jeo      750,000 

..........  T.;n7.y47 

/O.otjn 

75S,73I    1,025,471 
7:^,rt)H               0 
'A.mhmy 

I.  lis, 724       2r^,.lJ0 
^MD^OOfn                0 

77 

ll'.IKX) 

12,000 
5S>0tW 

•4J,:40I 
104,EH.fl 

7ft, 000 

172.788 

4,«10 

i^),(ino 

7S 

fliOOO 

W 

♦IT.Hfa 

•  '?4.a4ft 

'' 

!» 

|ij7,.^:U   :f77.[ilS 

«,23A 

47  N 

0 

ejfi/Mii    31 

'  ilaw 

"*i!g8fl 

7.flQr> 

0 

a 

0 

33 

7,m    H*,S4S 

4.TI(i'     .,..   ,. 
T5,e«MI              11 

4,rjoo^         0 

! 

0             0 

367,233 

SIS 

0          n 

0            0 

ft,         a 

7.^000 

37 

gs 

40 
41 

'     i           i           1 

to. 000 

1 

10,000 

b  Free  to  residents;  $20  to  nonresidents. 
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SDUCATIOH   SEFOXT,  IfiOS. 

Table  21. — SiatiiUci  cf  umvertiUa  m^i 


HuQOa. 


FLOBS>A. 

John  B.  stetson  Vnkvemlty* 
Universitf  of  Flodda 

St.  Leo  CoUege 

Plorida  State  Colioge* 
Rollins  Cotte^e. 


Heddine  College 

Illinois  Wfideyan  University 
St.  Viateur'fl  Collie 
Biackbum  College. 

CartliAgeCoUaKe 

SL  Ignatius  College*. 
St.  Stanislaus  Colfcege 

UnlversUv  of  Chicago 

James  Miflikin  University 
Evangelical  Proseminary 

Eureka  Co^Hege. 

Northwestern  Unh'ersity. 

Ewing  College 

Kqoz  College 

Lombard  College... 
0  reen  v  ilie  Col  lege . . 

Illinois  College 

LaJce  Forest  College 
McKendree  CoUege. 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  Collie 
Northwestern  Collie 

St.  Bede  College. 

St.  Francis  Soknus  College 
Augustana  CoHege 

Shurtleff  College 

University  of  Illinois 
WestQeld  CoUege .  . 
Wlieaton  College 


Indiana  University 

St.  Joseph's  College 
Wabftsh  College.. 
Concordia  College 

*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 


OEORC&A. 

UniversiUr  •£  Oeoi,^ 

Atlanta  daptist  Collie 
Atlanta  University. . 
Morris  Brown  CoUegi 

BowdonCoilcge* 

>Iofth  Qsoxgia  Agriei^urad  Col- 
lege  

liercer  Unfrersity 

Emory  Cottege 

Clark  Univecsity 

Nannie  Loa  Warthoa  Institute 
Young  Harris  College 


University  of  Idaho 

ILLINOIS. 


a  Free  to  residents; 


50,950. 

7,200 
40,000- 
10,0001. 

$20  to  nonresidents. 
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colleges  far  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


VaJttn 
of  sci- 
entific 
Appflrfl- 
Ilia,  mti- 
1  chlUL^Typ 

fuml* 
ture. 

Vftlw  of 

ETOiiivis 

and 

bulld- 

Prodi*?* 

the 
fundi. 

IiHomc^                                        , 

UOJIB* 

Tuition 
and 
other 

From 

pniKltic- 

tive 

»ppfQ[irliiiUcna. 

Feder- 
al ap- 
propri- 
ations. 

From 
othor 

«OHKX». 

ToiiiU 

C111- 
penees. 

III  1^1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

IT 

IB 

1» 

»o 

21 

S35,ono 

300 
10,000 

aopoori 

2.  rm 
my 

B,mr 

i.00f) 

*m 

sou 

Zm\ 
"'i6,oiV) 

2,,VKi 
7*7. 4m 

^.UOI< 

'  44Y.  \i\H 

13.000 

r»,ooL> 
"'liilm' 

■"*4iVmi' 

1'0,(M> 

mi 

25,^ioni 

4o,yoo 

100,000 

£20.000 
TO.OtJO 

75,O£)0 
15,000 

26,t)ao 

200,060 

a»,ooo 

500,000 

«,ouo 

232, 7» 

flQ,fflXJ 
80.U00 
100,000 

50,tlOO 
2110,  {VW 
KiXOfJOJ 

7,i«a,&.fc6' 

a4i),t)tlO 

125.000 
3,im.7U> 

m,  000 
21  w,  ^m 

rt  1,^100 
700,1X10 

i(jw,(Sfiti 
ItUtKK) 
im.ooo 

^.Kl.OfiO 
l?>,OfW 

1,^2,  Of  «l 

»m,%ooa 
isa.s» 

«14,Oa3 

11, m 

R.CW 

3,000 

5,186 

SJ46 
Wl 

0,050 

115,004 
7,710 

t2»,0P7 
10.000 

ltt,w 

23W,485 

5,724 

S,(ISO 

€2 

in,2:« 

|27,S00: 

4!1 

t2,0tX) 

fj,ooo 

44 

6.'*,  wo 
200,  poa 

509. 74S 
21.D00 

5a,  000 

4,.%6'    £3.000 

43> 

8,000 

2«.9^ 

S40 

2.07rj. 

112.400 
0 

133,500 
0 
0 

35,000 
0 
0 

3,000 

1.47fi 

7,772 
3fJ0 

30,000 

23,4e6 
455 

47 
4» 

£0 

_ 

M 

222,415 

l.OQO 
15,000 
12,35*3 

'  iooo 

10,790 

16,500 

i,m) 

21,500 
23,000 
25,  Wl 

3,300 

B3,2Qa 

500 

2,000 

52 
53 



Z'."" 

2,4i.'? 
14.ti|^ 

■  "loa 

«S7 

54 

55 

6 

14,000 

212,  m 

flS.OOD 
11^,^50 

6 
700 

TOO 
300 

3i,eoo 

0 

0 

too 

56 
57 

*10,»SS 

tt^OQQ 

M.^ 

AS 

5B 

5,SD0 

4,1115 

:::::*::.::::::::i:::::::: 

10,  SK 

30,643 

fiO 

;. 

01 

»i  OOP 

S0,5T7 

1.000, 

ft 

7,752,  fil7, 

200,0e*1 

:*,  «iN. 

Clfi.OlKf 

4, 12(>.  00^ 
IS.  000 
772,212 

ftJO.OOlJi 

i;t5, 00(11 

2lU.ft44 

31tl,O0Oi 

0 

1.500 

0,«H1 

H.UOO 

7,000 

504,554 

r.  r,« 
UK  iijiJ 

'■34^^2^o 

i;too 

3,25D 

517 

""oJOQo! 

in, 242 

14.050 

7.(1)0 

ass.  305 

55,aOD 

at(,135 

12,300 

533,3^ 

tti 

7,250 

113 

^.  .1^,* 

I'M/." 

r4 

.„„...i_,. 

u 
570,  S73 

34.-1,010 

(^ 

33tiJ44 

,Ti,5no 

15S 
19Cl« 

0'       0 

1 

e 

€7,«T7 

m 
CT 

( 

14.33« 
1,000 

i^s 

■"'"0 

eo 

0 

0 

70 
71 

H,783 

13,fi»2 

20. 000' 

H,  11*5 

24.  Hi« 

^i,000, 

fl.llOi 

*,U3l 

aa,  47511 

31,»44 

*'3».fl64 

»eo,(jso 
*"i4,'4sr 

2W.310 

la.Tw' 

5ft.  OW* 

In.lJI^ 

2<7,000 

73 

1 

7S 

«J25l 

7.ilOW 

:t,s;i7 

0,165 
27,. TOO 

aoft,oQft 

'"w;4w 

4,«)D 

7.700 
\iKtm 

rum 

■  ^j               1 

74 

li.5.00lf 
J.27H 
0.  *-2 

1 1 ,  37^^ 

1 

asij 

75 

"iouioai 

70 
77 



lis 

X,^^7 

0,204 

0 

7.511 

SI.UOO 

l,2li8(. 

m.854 

1 

1 

7^ 

i 

U  4Vi 

7a 

13.575 
0 

""  6 
0 

0 
0, 

0; 

3o>:*y   «o 

¥]ti\     Hi 

iaa,7io 
7t,mt 

i 

'  "fi.'oii 

'i;""ii!"!'*^y''''v"'"' 

4    InO       k4 

:!;i,a)0 

■iaO,iJOf)   270,2fflJ 

""    0  0 

1      i 

iw.OQO  im.ooo 

4o,onn 
"  "'""6 

24,  mil) 

13,»K1 

m 
0§ 

.w,\')no 

^'7':v"::  "1 

5,000 
„^ 1 

nfi 

nxtm 

1 

}6  OM) 

in 

, 

:  1 

A.inti    t)t 

b  Including  tuition. 


c  Including  dental  school  clinic  sales,  $22,858. 
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Table  31. — Statistics  of  universities  and 


♦Statistics  of  190a-4. 


7.0001 
5,000 
3,000 
2.000 
48,500, 

a.ooo* 

10,000 
6,000'. 
15, 200 
5,500 
3,000 
250........   12,000 

250.... I       1      24,000 

3,000| 
100....'....!      1,000 

1701....! 4,ioo; 

a  $10  to  rosidents;  120  to  nonresidents. 


2,000i 
500.. 

7,000 

S.-OOOl 
1,000 

1 

25,000 
7,000 
3,000 
1,000 

32,000 

200; 

5  000 

90,000 
3,000 
10,000 

2,824.. 

p. 

500, 

10,000 

3,000 

5,000 

2,000 

13,000 

30.000! 

10,000 

1,000.. 

l,500l 

600 

1,000. 

1,800 
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VaJlM 
oi  sei* 
entmc 
appflrs- 
tus.  mn- 
cli|ner>'. 
and 
fiiml- 

ValiW  Of 

groundfl 

iind 

Dulld- 

lOgfl. 

JuGomfl. 

UGm. 

Tiiltion 
iind 
other 

^»8. 

From 

pToduc- 

tlvw 

StflteoTcUy 
appropriations. 

fli  CLfl- 

propri- 
atloDfl. 

Frtun 
other 

Tot*I, 

Cur- 
rent 
ex- 

pen»!a. 

Unild- 
Ineor 
OttiiT 
special 

« 

11 

12 

13 

14 

l& 

le 

17 

18 

10 

sa 

Zl 

10,000' 

1110.000 
400,000 
150,000 
125,00ft 
25,000 
W,0OOr 
2,000,000^ 

arx>,of)o 

200,000 
70|«)0 

t^,000 
100,000 

130,0001 
JkxOOO 
J*,  000 

mooo 
loo.ooo 

Ji5,000 
277,000 
150,iAA» 
100,(100 

L*l50,goo 

40.tjQ(J 

12:*. -M) 

I.riO.OW 

L^},OtlO 
20,000 
15^,000 
rjn,rt72 

300.000 

ita.ooo 

>W/rf>7 

7.^,000 
117,000 
100,000 

ui*,oao 

;io,fitKf 

Hm  mi 

175,000 

107.  m 

lliO.OOO 
tHi.llOO 

326i.;-00 
JOlfJOO 

2itr).criiti 

X-,0Oii 

TO,f«iO 

1312,000 

m)0,o(» 

2(N),000 
200.000 

I4,m 

25,U0O 

1)0.  ono 

$4,710 

111.527 

"   - 

iia,237 

52,000 

ffS 

21,000     18,500 

tl2,S00 

mood 

1» 

B7 

69 
100 
101 

102 
1113 

300,  noes 

50,000 

300 

5,000 

750 

''^ 

2ft,iKi5 
2,(100 

25,00fi 
fi,000 

♦e,oofj 

Mill 
l,f«l 

7.0Of] 

aa,ooo 

4,^ 

:::::::: 

ft.OOO     14,000 
2,002       4,212 
JI,DQO       1,000 

0 

mooo 

0.000 

^ 

Oj         254 

i.23y 

2,000 

1  . 

2(^,000 

20,000'   12.  am 

2.*i,«D0 
11,500 

5,i4M 

58.400 
14,  goo 
11,015 

12,  ^S 
3.900 

7,000 
4.a70 
3,700 

0 

a,ooo 

7.000 

0 

0 

» 

0 

i.aafi 

0       3,.^ 
230.000      0,540 

/ 

11.500 

n.400 

8,50C^  lAi 

53,000       4*500       l.mn 

1,000 

1E15 

inA 

1.500       4,270 

v^.^m     xooo 

12,321 

700 

1,S50;  107 

10.CI4& 
100,  (KM) 

._, ,  ,_....../...,,.„ 

108 
lOd 

110 

2.177       4.512 

,. , 

f 

(i.7l» 

Oe,6f72 

50,000 

12,000 

18.300 

47,«8S 

1:1420 

24,5^4 

4W3,OtiO 

l.rWO 

2.630 

ry,mi 

22. 40O 
47.4flO 
il,&52 

255,1  do;     .'J7.0.W]    23,030 

.-,...,...      25.000! 

150.000       l.OOO;      tj,0ttt 

iQiimni    niim     ;i6S0 

li'-m^.lW^      L[7,fSP2i     Ujn 

7,m\     bjm       420 

7^5,7110     17.0T0       3,l*rfi 

2.JA,J20     50.001     12,000 

U           mi\             0 

51,^101        4)20:     2.tm 

^^ 

30,000 

::!':!"t::::":;: 

30,000   111 
l.tMi   112 

i.. m 

.."..,,.„.1,_. Kmt 

.^ ......    .1 3,980 

«lft,^,.^!  1245,3110              0              0 
0           0           0      i,2o: 

113 

7U,rtO0   114 
10,000   116 
12.252,  116 

117 

Ul,411    US 

KJ,flOO 
CO, 000 

1(1*1,000 

Tn,txio 

17,3.W 
5I.BJ3 

5,000 

1.7a!     a. 000 

8.000       5.000 
10,352       4,n0Q 

,. .'.,..,...        1,336 

.,,..,.....,..,    ..,.,.„        B.lfflO 
0              t>              0              0 

..f , -,-.           500 

1       •" 

l?f^ 

2,000 

114,271 

12,^30 

lao 
m 

122 
123 
124 

ft,  000 

2.^000 
5,(!00 

2.  :m 

k(3I.X.I 

'J  Am 

'lOO 
I*,  Of  10 

e.ooo 

17,  [l^s; 

1"'^       '    ' 

0 

27.^--* 

12.001 
^.031 

U,000 

i  6uo 

4,232 
7,2.11 
S.HiJl 

2,3&7 
4M0 

'■-1 

—  g-           0 

a!  10,1  120 

5,000    127 
^,HO0    128 

10,000   1^ 

5,oor!  I'W 

35,m      3,000 

^atitt 

1 

o' 1....,    . 

-*.*.*.  ,,--,.^.. J- „,.-.. 

.^..   ^, 

**.**.*.  ».*,.**.      I*,i«o 

40,  (tub 

11,515 
10,)^ 

24y.i^ 

1,500 
72,700 
lU&ifi 
25.(520 
7,50fl 
5,WJ0 

11,«>1 
10,000 
^,2tl0 
15. 179 

1^1 

m 

133 
134 
135 

1,700       2,Vft« 
40,0fM^       1  J(Mlf 

'i,m 

10,000 

0 

'"if^i/ioo 

n.M5 

l.*»0 

0 

0 

^  '"'   a 

"V;6cd 

22,000       0  (V.')*! 

i70*OUO'     .'iO-.VRl 

13B 

5,(MMI 

:!],ono 

125,000 
0 

1,201)          :HMJ 
(1*j,<10ff      .%.ooo 

«,a3l       5*lH? 
25hG2QI             0 

0 
3.000 

'o 

0 

« 

0 

6,700 

0 

13B 

*  ■  4 

1.^ 

0 

0   . 

140 

2,<K)t1 

4,0rKJ 

2,  rioti 

"  <i,62i 

5,200 
■t.JlOO 
£0,2H',i 
0, 140 
ft,  WW 
700 

2,300 

141 

.y,(x)0 

W>,(JOO 

m,  173 

2,  Ml 

..„_„ 

IJOO 

vs. 

ii.oio 

5l,7fl» 
13,249 
1,50& 

142 
143 
144 
145 

aLsri-j    10  or? 

m 

*!! ! 

i.im 

0,800    H7 
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b  S5  to  residents;  $10  to  nonresidents. 
-43 
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148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 

154 
155 

156 
157 


158 
159 
160 
161 

162 
163 
164 


165 
166 
167 
168 


160 
170 
171 
172 
176 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 


179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 

188 


189 
190 
191 
192 


Name. 


KENTUCKY. 


Union  College 

Berea  Col)e» 

Central  Unlvereity  of  Kentucky. . 

Georgetown  College 

Liberty  College 

Agricultaral  and  Mechanical  Col- 
tege  of  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  University 

Bethel  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kentucky  Wesleymn  College 


LOUISIANA. 


Louisiana  State  University 

Jefferson  College 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana* 
College  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University  * 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana . . 


Bowdoin  Collegp 

Bates  College 

University  of  Maine. 
Colby  College 


1IABYLAN6. 


St.  John's  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Loyola  Colkge 

Morgan  College 

Washington  College 

Rock  HiU  College 

St.  Charles  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College*. 

New  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College. . 


Annual  ex- 
iwnaesin 
college  de- 
partment. 


140 
21 
50 
45 
50 
25 

30 
50 
40 
30 


(») 


85 


76 
150 
50 
36 
50 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst  College 

Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Harvard  University 

American  Intej-national  College.. 

Tufts  Collegp J 

Williams  College 

Clark  University  * 

Collegiate  Department,  Clark  Uni- 
versity. 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross  * 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan. 


110 
60 
125 
150 
40 
100 
140 


$8 


1-6 

7 

15 

20 


5-25 
8 
14 


0 

21-24 

30 

30 


40 


Annual 
living  ex- 
penses. 


$70 
U6 
160 


135 
114 


150 


121 

6250 

114 


90 
100 
180 


260 
109 
143 
225 


81 
6260 


(«^) 


t»300 
155| 
180l 


190 


125 
240 
230 
130 
133 


30 


10'.. 
..J  10 


185 
114 
140 
250....  100 


121 


150 
295 


350' 
171 
152 
300 


Oi... 
01   0 
0*   0 


0  0 

1  246 


1  100 
72 
4 
70 


172.. 
200i  22 

....   0^ 


185. 


250 
250 
95 
325 
323 


175 

185 


1681 

95j 
117 
133! 


250. 


350!      2f 
400,    35 
130. 
200 


200. 

235,      Ol      8 


133 
144 
190 


75 
110 
378 


Library. 


Vol- 
umes. 


2,000 
20,000 
21,000 
14,000 
•       50 

5,913 

17,642 
6,000 
4,000 


Pam- 
phlets. 


5001 


Vaiuo. 


8,000 
8,000 


13,0061 


1,200 


24, 

7,6001  500 

2,0m  1,000 

18,476  4,816 


5,000 


82, 

24,7 

27,2001      8,300 

42,200^    20,000 


123,000!  100,000 
40,000       5,000 

3,000^    500 

3,000. 

8,000   4,000 
19,000^ 
27,000 

6,000 

6,000 


80,000 
45,000 
30,000 
700,342 
2,500 
52,685 
53,000 
30,000 
36,000 

20,600 


6,000 

17,000 

19,234 

194,8981 


400,650 

1,000 

35,021 

18,000 


1,000 
6,000 


20,000 


10 


920,000 


50 
12,843 

25,000 

"4,666 


28,536 
4,500 
3,500 

10,000 


20,000 


110,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 


9,000 

203,000 

20,000 

1,500 


15,000 


70,000 
6,000 


3,:<K) 

50,000 


100,000 


20,000 


5,000 

30,000 

17,817 

350,000 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 


a  Free  to  residents;  $60  to  nonresidents. 
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2,000  150,000 

40,000;  200.000 

9,210  W7,296 

575, 710  1,922,029 


26.000,  12.213 
256.000'  15,600 
230.3571  6,576 
546.000'  221,285 


^  [ndadtng  tuiUon. 


e  130  to  residents; 


10.000' 

3,962 

100,440 

$40  to  nonresidents. 


14,211  9,000  180 

40,100 1  190 

22,129,         7,CS1    191 
763,7501        20,000.  192 
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Table  31. — Statistics  of  universities  and 


K&ifie. 


MitQiOAN-  -COD  ti  sued. 


1^     Detroit  Co Ueip?.. 

196     

IW 
IS? 


Ih^po  CoMi^gip. 

KHtLiiiiiirito  College. 
Olivet.  Collpgp,,.,.,, 


MTNNK90T4. 


Itl8 
190 
200 
201 
202 
203 
2CM 
20,1 
2tJ'} 


207 
2UH 
2C70 
210 


211 

2L2 

21:1 

2U 

215 

21  fi 

217 

2tS 

21D 

220 

221  ) 

223  I 

223  ) 

224  I 
22i)  ' 
22'i  I 

2^^  I 

22y 


Aug6bur(f  ikHiiirmry 

I?  nlvoraily  of  M  iimeiota  „ , . 
Ctirli'ton  Cnlkjg;^" „ . . . . 

St.  (Slur roUopfi........ 

IlamliTK^  I" ni varsity ,^-- 

Mjiciili  fitoi  CiiU^Rf*  ♦♦,..-..,- 
CiMsx  a  V  ti  s  A  d  ol  |>i  s  Its  CoilK'gc. . 
t*iirt[!r  Coll<?Tgi?. .. ...,. 


AUDO&l  fix- 
piirtnn?ut. 


Htstiismpri. 

Kust  l'nKM*rfiiilv'_. .... 

M  lU^npH  ri>llf»g*i  *  .  _ . 

Unlvt-TJ^ity  of  Mi4iiTlf«ip]'i. 


SitS^OUTll. 

Smithwfj^t  nuplist  roUoj??' 
Pikp  CoildMi?*. .....,,.-.. - 

Mlsscdfl  We>{i\Viin  f'^llegi^. 

I  h  Hi^tlun  Udivi  rM  I  y ,. 

Clarksl  ■'ijf  j^  CalU'>^c .......  ^ . 

UhEv iT.'.itV  of  Mii^OUrl . 

ConlrulCr-lkige 

Wt't-I  in i ri;[-l,iT  i "olli^^e . , » , 

f 'ritL'l  n'  tt  I  c^lPijii  *.......,. 

1  ,j']  I  fnni^*'.  ri^it'^'f^ _. 

Wiihiiin  jf  w<  ii  t » ijif>gp . . . . . 

Miti^siiiiri  \'idU''y  Vo\W0ty 

l^l^k^M|l^'^,^ , ,, 

Cbr  iM- 1 J  L  n  B  rMh  pra  f.'nU  py  r. 

SI.  Lmiis  l-iiivprslty ^. 

^ V  (i  ^b  i  np  I  n  n  I'  rii VP  f sily. . , . . 
l>riJry  tNklh-j^u,,.,,, .,....,,, 

Turkty  t^tJtlt'Et! ..... , , . . 

CQiitrai  Wesluyan  L'oilPgp^.. 


230     V  nl  YPrsI  ty  of  if  uu  t  tin  si . 


MONtANA. 


NF-imA.SK\. 


231 
232 
233 
234 
2a5 
23li 
237 
^ 
239 
240 


TU^l l<?  vijf^  CoUf  'SI! , , , , 

t/ntiior  t  J  ni  \  f^fEAity  *,*_.... . . 

rnirjn  ("oUji^ti  *^._._, ,,. 

Jlfirinf^  rrjllF|jp.  ^.  ._..^. 

nniml  fylMnd  Ctitlpgri*,.^*- -.  .^. 
lla^,t.jnj^>^  t.'ollii|fP......  »,.„„.,, 

Utih'^iirHity  cif  Ki' LiriiAkii. .^_^. 

C'MMK^it"^!  l^Illvpri*:tty , 

N  e.  t  "rw  ii  k  n  \ Vi  -iil oy  1 1  n  t' ni  1  prslt y ^ 
Y'ork  Collf Ki'. . .  r »  +  ,..,* 

*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 


21 
IB 
3D 
SO 


^2 


10 

n 

12 


AndUAl 
living  OK- 


0         !,> 


m\  10-15 

4ol. 


ao' 
m 


(a) 


32 


101 

7? 


30 


171^    itii 

IW       200 


200 
175 
1(10 
1H 
105 
1£0 
lOU 


l{)0 


70 


aio 


IGO 
60 

:m 

225 


211 


176 
150 


1^) 
75 
100 
100 


150 
12U 
IH 
175 
100 

irjoi 

1711 
l&O 

lao 

1211I. 

114       IM: 

mt|     *oy| 
100;    :2oo' 


90 
90 
f»6 

m 

175 
J20l 
110] 

1251 


1TOI 


I 

7.5 
in, 

100' 


3110 
125 
I'M 
J2&. 

I 


lora, 

l&O, 

12R 
7a' 


\i¥ll. 

imii 

1411- 


0     9 

0^     0 


I 

VJl      17S^      SIO^..., 


1C2'. 


12 


Llbrao'- 


Vol- 


12,457 
14,12§ii 

9,(HN} 
30,100 


pliletA^ 


Vftitie, 


»,500 

2a,  000 


2G,00[h;      fi.OOO 

?-,noo,     ;?,ooo 

lOT.SOO'      3,100 
20,000'. 
6,^       1,200 


7,im 
Bp^aoo 
i^<yjo 

:i,20Q 


2,000 

MO 
3,000 

too 


3,000  500 


1,00a 

IpKJS 

4,500 

tV9,41fl 
7,000 
4,9ii(3| 

7,iKJ0. 

U,tM]0, 
15,000 

in,30tj 
4ti,aoo 

2S,1)00| 

],UH1 
B,000 


tfi/lOO 


S.tJOU 
Ji,70ti 

a,7wj 
oo.ooo! 

li.fjOO 
5  i:O0l 


200 

mi 


2,\m 

500 


1,000 
0,000 


9,000 
1,500 
12,000 


i!lt,tlOO 

5<yi: 

2,0OU 


2,S00 
£00 


«l,012l 


iO 


119,303 


50,000 


30,000 

3,<!00, 

R6,000 
Ui,?iOO 

5,m> 

lOjWi 
3,500 
3,000 
»,0OQ 


4,000 
6,0ll| 
12,00t» 

ao,o{)o 


.100 
2,000 
3,000 

b.UOO 

4,000 

118.710 

10,000 

s.ooo 


10,000 
35,000 
23, M6 


k\oi;io 

200,000 

35,(»00 

13,000 

4,000 

Si,  000 


7,000,        i.^OOO 


5,S49 


3,000 
7,300 

o.nooi 


l.fjOD 
2,01^ 

l,OfJ(l 


a  Free  to  residents;  $20  to  nonresidents. 


145,000 
I0,00|> 
10,000 

:^,J00 
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Vala« 

omlflt" 
ftpparji- 

Vjiliie  of 
ground a 

BUd 
lM]lliJ- 

lrig«. 

ProdtM> 
fundi. 

Xucome. 

ttoui- 

StutLiorclty 
npproiirt*tU*ii8. 

Tc.t»l, 

Tuition 
Anil 
othiJf 

FTom 
produce 

rcnl 
est- 

Builds 
lt\gor 
otner 
j*pBrl«l 
pur* 

pOMtt. 

alap- 

prfiprl- 

Atlona. 

From 
other 

11      i 

m 

1» 

14 

15 

IG 

17          18 

IS 

so 

£1 

1170.000 
JjiJ,tWlJ 
170,000 

ls,e2i 

1 

i 

10.  oil 

|2^na) 

IQI 

2^,381 

2,a5ft 

3  71)S. 

0 

"1 ° 

I2& 

5,757    I9i 

!»,oe7l  IBS 

199 
187 

55.0QQ 

25.000 
M.00i> 

:.  itut 
UOJb 

3.000 

mm 

fi.fXJO 

ax? 
s.ooo 

5,tXllJ 
lO.tltMl 

l.rvni 

SJWJ 
»,  Uki 

ai ,  Aui 

&.500 
Sf^OOll 
lOflifllO 
L%ilUO 

2.000 
mOOQ 

a,rtfi7 

3,:'I5 

'2. mi 

.'i.nno 
2*z,  mi 

IK.  tKHI 

Rnno 

2fiO,D0O< 

S50,00f> 
LWjifJO 

200.0iX> 
UN.7iX> 

KSO.tW 
110.000 
20,000 

40,  «X) 
12f.,fm 
(0(>,Ofin 
250.000 

3n,o«j 
J  n,  Of XI 

SO,iJtJlf 

70,  tW 

l»,OtK» 

l,2ft3.^W 

IfjO.lMN} 

Uvr.  (KHi 

1llH,(H)tl 

2  IKllt.(¥)fl 
270.  Ot© 

300,000 
137JlUf> 

in.  nu} 

UH  1,11.(0 

\ri\,m\ 

126,066    U.oabl     n.ono 

* 

21.0DO 
2^,700 

rt,rioo 
711, Toe 
.14,3«6 

•Hjm 

27,f*l4 
21,000 

22,712 
S,10D 

"5,000 

413,*X>1 
I2,fi0o 
H^*I0 
*\*7S 

a,'ioo 
2S,mw 

17,»7« 
2«,7C0 

4rt,,ioo 

.M,M1 

2R7.noo 
±!.no5 

U,d(30 
10, 2M 

«a,two 

15, 2m 

iioicuo 

8,100 
4,ftOR 

l,07S 
Ift,  Wm 

1Wt 

0 

l.H)0.  - ,- 

imo;2,   54.1 0512:14. 44:it^i.(^ 

300 

1^ 

7m 

250JX)0      IMQO'     IS.flCU 

:,,,:/.:.. ,:;::i,:.:.::: 

1,«N» 
JKIO 

25.000 
7,iW 

13,400 

701 

ItKiXJO       a^7S4 

■ 

.' 

wt 

:iM,.^il 

UK  iNh 
5,000 
8.000 

i7,5iM              Q              Itt              0 

203 

?0| 

10.000 

an 

1   ^"   r ' 

?Ofi 

iki.uja     10141     3.7SU 

a§6 

r 

432 

"^ 

l[KJ,fM)0 

tt.Olri 

h,m 

SUB 

:.  J   i5.i»7& 

11.5  ijnn      5  7S3^ 

A,  7^ 

a,ioff 

1.000 

mnm 

e8H.380       !l,7€0:    4L303 

1.80oL„.,,. 
0       3,lilO'...,.    / 

ia,mi     i\Am\       xm 
aKahj  ....    J       !|(io 

I.OOfjl ..., 

1,240.83*1      lAJW^     lii^.U^ 

lU^mK!       .^flOO      ll,4t)fJ 

H.noo      3,Etio        rm 

4f)0.tjiv>       7^tK)li      1»hUIN^ 

M3,fi^'r    to,4irj      T.Cb 
af-f),471'      1,SOO     19.250 

0    iH.m\ 

ij^^UMKj    ;*T.noo  ^v^i.fxw 

2«>pOno;      0.005     11.000 

m.i^     %mt     i,H7^ 

1(2,000       15,  UW       5/J[J0 

anJ.LOU       2,0110     UJJfJW 

1 
3.545      9,M7          1S7 

i>,oi,ioL..,,...L,. 

oj  as.wxi.'         11 

13,^    ii>,66^ 

0 

711 

•It         it      »*►♦   *^    ,,.,,.    . 

1.400 

'''Lr66 

45.092 


m  900 

aia 

0                  «                 0 

__^_^ . l__^ ^ 

3!  500:  214 

;  2ia 

1 2m 

M\it*i   217 

31,000  -m 

S!t> 

1 

law 

. 

S30 

, 

22.0IK»   231 

...    ■    •    ''.,....J   .    .^..L. ■...■. .^ 

K&44;  22a 
5a,a3Ti  223 

„I..„.  ,_ L-. ..,„',, 

Hl»,...^.      .,»*.,..|,....,--.,- 

U         k        '6,6 

W,im'  22i 

5)),aKr  220 

2jm 

H.OOO!  2?7 

7.200  228 

44.01U 

I 

1 

2.000 
Slljft 

7,WJU   229 

1 

m  ^ 

ll]"lV 

""■"'•'"**"' 

2ea 

233 

u         a         D 

u 
i.rwa 

u.im 

25,(lKi 
1«,247 
!1,0«> 
29,000 
410, lUH 

T.OOS 

4  CMI 

SO.OIW 

m.47i 

4.TlJ.aTl! 

4irxjo 

i.fiu!      Ufrv 
ni.ooo    .'i.'v.rNio 

II /.^XF      i;i,{Kt1 

iHt^iVw 

*"m,m 

!*,242'  23.^ 
15.000.  23a 
i,rm  237 
144JIKJ   233 
7.S50!  230 
fi«2fll    24d 
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Table  31. — StiUigtia  cf  univenities  and 


Name. 


Annual  ex- 
penses In 
college  de- 
iwrtment. 


hi 


Annaal 
living  ex- 
penses. 


Library. 


Vol- 
umes. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


Value. 


lO 


241 


242 

243 


244 
245 
246 
247 
248 


249 


250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 


270 
271 
272 


273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
2H4 
285  I 


Nevada  State  University. 

NSW  HAMPSm&E. 


Dartmouth  Ck)llege. . 
St.  Anselm's  College. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


St.  Peter's  College 

St.  Benedict's  College. 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  University . , 
Soton  Hall  College*... 


SIOO 
50 


60 
75 
150 


125 


S175 


S144 


275 
150 


200  100,000 
5,100 


10 


24-54 
14 


NEW  MEXICO. 


University  of  New  Mexico . 


(&) 


NEW  TOEK. 


Alfred  Unlversltv 

St.  Bona  venturers  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Adelphi  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canisius  CoLIckg 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. . . 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

Now  York  University 

St.  John's  College 

Niagara  University 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  University  ♦ 

SjTacuse  University 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


St.  Mary's  College 

Unlversltv  of  North  Carolina. 

Biddle  University 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Guilford  College 

Ix?noir  CoUeee 

Catawba  CoUegG 

Shaw  University  ♦ 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Weaverviil©  College 


40 
60 
45 
180 
200 
60 
GO 
50 
50 


60 
100 
100 
0 
150 
100 
100 
100 
110 
75 
75 
75 


175 
O360 


180 


100 
150| 


152 

aoo 


440 

110 

1 


225 


200 
176 
180 


10 


190! 
150 
190| 
200! 
160. 
300; 
95| 
126! 


266 
160 
247 
220 


400 
152 
144 


284] 
200; 
186j 


100, 
2411 
175; 
250' 


472 
250 
224 
300 
110 
296 
300 
400 


•3- 

2o; 


160. 
90; 


25 
2) 


100 

128 
70 

50 
59 
72' 


92! 
63' 


110 
120 
140 
148 
100 
120 
63 
90 
63 
64 
110 
T2 


100 

0 

2 

7 

17 

7 

30 

17 

40 

75 

60 

200 

17 

34 

0 

225 

11 

76 

46 

4 

119 

75 


16,000 
9,000 
49,320 
192,000 
40,000 


5,000 


17,668 

8,907 

18,350 

10,500 

11,000 

4,132 

7,000 

24,600 

25,000 

44,000 

44,615 

38,676 

311,897 

105,840 

37,221 

375,  521 

10,8961 

81.709 

36,900 

18,000 

42,500 

35,4^ 

66,038 


10,000 
43,000 
12,800 
16,000 
30,0041 

2,500; 

5, 000'. 

2,000, 

3,000| 

2,300!. 

6,000. 
17,000| 

1,3001. 


3,200 


20,000 
2,200 


600 


6,000 
55,000 
2,000 


2,000 


0 
1. 135 
4.  fiH 

:^io 

10,  ^  If  10 

av  fjio 


4e,{JcKk 


150, *H0 


2,000 


too! 
2i>,0!'JO' 


IJKKl 
lfUK> 


5,000 


»9,774 

160,  ax) 


6,000 


49,000 


4,000 


22,500 
30,000 
20,000 

9,000 
15,000 
9,855 
5,000 
77,000 


75,000 

50,000 

75,000 

621,482 


75,000 
800,000 

18.766 
117,634 

80,000 

30,000 


38,500 
112,984 


12,000 
100,000 


12,000 


3,500 
10,000 
1,500 
5,000 
2,300 
15,000 
15,000 
1,500 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4. 


a  Including  tuition. 
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v»Tue 
of  sel- 

chine  ry, 

fiirni 

fiimi- 


It 


GO^OOO 


\*ftlU6  (if 


fun  (](}>. 


TutUoD 
otber 


12 


13 


I 

m,is^i  nm.usi|  nu,9m 


Ixwtmie. 


From 

prodno 

tlve 


11 


ii^fotv  u,tm  K^^ooa 


m,o(0.. 


57,000^  104,000 


aOpOod.,.. 

75.0iMl       mVAm      5ltl,Df)(V      fl.fflO 

i  2,ffiO,Ut)0    tUl  '257 

6<»pU0«i„ „   '     *0,0W1| 


10,0(]0 


5,P0tl 


5.%  500 

1,203 
1,000 

i54,flno 


75(tH». 


1^ 


44,770 
."^,(100 


7:1.  "M^ 

7,(»SU 
2^^,  (US) 

10,  (¥11) 


Sfl.OOD 
^17.50* 
2ai>,U0Oi 

202,500*, 
li2U,nOQ 

aot»,n(K)i 
ut,oo». 

227,  'Wl-, 
430,  MX}, 

TTMl.OfO 

^17,frfV! 

HOitaii 

!)ii'J,Ui)7| 
!ii^:i^7H,^ 
ltK»,Oix>, 
473,  inv 

j[if!0,ff)fj 


1 


a4s,0fvi 
"iof^iooo 

43ii,  ITri.* 

0' 

0 

17,0001 

488,  ^jti 

4-iO,470, 

i,7iirswiO| 
r,fe7;j,21tJ 

0! 

4,4a\12S 

Oj 

1,092, 41U 

0 


m 


St^itfl  or  city 
AppropriHtloitHH 


Cur- 


2.%  070 

132, 3 IM 

0 


J.JWJfJ: 


airj,  11.1 

00,  WW 

nn.fKio 

'JUntHJO 

12*1,  tny 


4,77(J 
lU,UtK» 

1,»45 

(^,0t^ 
iA,our9i 

34.0iXW 

15,0OU^ 

2\,n3 
^42,053 

0 

27.542 

2as,5io 

21,482: 
45,0(X1 

At,  07s 

147,  mi 


231 


20,000 


,473 
0 
0 


l»,00O 


MS 


0;  174 

0  0 

100 


I, mi 


420,777     SS.OOO 


7:4, 


g\         0 
7a4| 


\{Xi 


7,im: 

irJTI,  (Mat) 
5.0fJ0 

ir>,4xio 

fp.OOi) 


as,  OUtj 
i2,7mj| 

it<,  :t2fy 

s,r>wi 
4,  ml 


7|rt00| 

:i7,osi- 
1,530. 

3,375  , 


iTiAW 


if,  IKK)!. 


300. 


iriip;  or 
otijer 
special 


IT 


<S4,l>7« 


100 


250 


."50,000 


tii  ap- 
propri* 


From 

Dther 

&o  tinned- 


Ill 


140,000 


40,noo 

0 
0 


10 


%tm 


Tot&l. 


20 


•09,305 


tsi.ooo 


fiOO      3,aoo 


40,000 


iS^ijOO 


II,  21s 


754 
l,ii51 


ll«i54 


40,01)0    a:§,5oo 


11,1)30 
m.547 


0,  0 

. -,  Mijva 

0,  »2,]£8 

.,  72,Wfi 

oj  m^&to 

.J  10,262 

01  0 

..|  S2,102 


a,  .^00 


2&,aia 
10,000 

taj,b32 
95,&u4 
41,4Gi1 
1A,000 

4&,noo 

25,768 
67,4% 
fty<L4S5 
30, COO 

3i^,n62 

,141, M4 
^.TUO 
355,153 
200,f%j£l 
no, 000 
80,*«tj 
79,aft5i. 


BaDela4> 
tloEia. 


»1 


tl,£DO   241 


S43 


14,lfll 

314,(10(1 

5iD0 


B,305 
0 


344 
345 
246 

241 
248 


2« 


2iO 

3S1 

2,060'  2S3 

I2.2l7i  254 

315;  2S5 

0   2S6 

. 257 

70,000   Z58 

<T,^«0 


2E^,Q?9 
34S,371 


7,300  3S3 


0 

1,180, ion 
0 
98,237 
5,014 
2,(J0f> 
fKJ,09^{ 


122,62^ 


1,074 

I      !unnii 


7W* 


i44f000| 
LI,  030. 

8,4711 
33,7^; 
5,L»|| 

B.oa? . 

^,0(11, 
2,700 


IS,500 


11,00(1 
S7,00c> 
JO,OCiO 
SpOOtJ 
3,(KK> 
5,000 


lOf  7ftSi 


4,?IW 


SQl 
2Q2 


204 
305 

206 
387 
208 
2(50 
270 
711 
272 


^73 
274 
37S 
276 
£77 
^78 
279 

^^ 
2H4 


b  Free  to  residents;  $40  to  nonresidents. 
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Table  31. — StatUtics  of  universities  and 


Kauw. 

peaa^ii  In 
college  df^ 
partinent. 

Annuwl 
living  pjt- 

pi(!nSi>A. 

f 

0 

1 

S(5 

1 

1 

7 

0 
0 

Library. 

1 
1 

i 

In. 

" 

1 

vmw. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

S 

0 

10 

Ml 

NORTH   riAlUTA. 

F4.rgci  College ,-...., *.* 

so 

40 
46 
tl" 

22 
75-10& 

m 

6 

T 
3 

^« 
...... 

1U 

6-1 S 

IQ 

"'"is 

10 

U7 

115 

lUl 
110 

2m 

two 

6,000 

ift-ooo 
tm 

7,00(> 

'^*4lm 

t&pOOQ 

as,  000 

1,200 
4,000 

io,aoo 
«o,ooo 

2S7 

irnivernliv  of  North  Du-kota 

ilftd  FLiver  VaUiry  UnlTCraity,.... 

OHIO. 

2fj0 

0 

SKiO 

ino 

Q 

2S 

Mf^ilDl  Uiikm  l^ullogc 

S.&TOI     IIhIKW 
1VI,001>       3.  GOO 

?9i 

Ohio  Unlvpffiitv,,.-- ..,,. 

0 

0 

0 
J7 
7 

202 

Riililwtn.  UnlvfrrsJlv 

l«i     .. 

S:SS 

1.000 

g7,t)oo 
uiOhOiw 

3,000 
"*"206 

Wi 

(German  Wnlla^  CoUo^  *..,.,,,.* 

'•gS 

TM 

r^darrUln  Colltfpe ...^ *,- 

0 
0 

in^ 

8t,  XoviL^r  Colfcj»c ,  - 

0  nlvprslt  V  of  Clnr^inmit  1 ...,..,  ^  „ 

im 

73.100 

100,000 

mfioo 
so,ouo 
mooo 

lAA.OQO 
iO.OOO 
i,nOO 
4»,0«I0 

a,  000 

10,000 

7A,dD0 

10,  (WO 

1,000 

W7 

St.  [^ift this  C  ci||*igf* .   „ . , , . . ,  * 

u,:m,.... 

so,  000    20, m^ 
rj,ooo     i.oor> 

M.ono 

39^ 

W  Pi?  ti^  rn  Kc  sftr ve  1'  nl  vt?  fhII  y . ..... 

<  ii[>Uiil  i;  Divorsltr .  r  ^  ^ - 

OhJfJ  StMtfl  tl  niverstt  j' ^ ,..,.. . 

171 
130 

m 
rj."> 

12a 
110 

'"'iif) 

IJK) 
1(X) 

m 
m 

J  7ft 

^* 

1.^0 

i*w 

175 
140 
17."^ 
lliO 

m 
in 

V25 

2m 

290 

l.^i 

^ 

1f\\ 

ai    Mrtrv'&  In^tiluUi. 

^50 

M7 

y;j 

7fi 
40 

40 
4& 
75 
0 

no 
to 
»l 

00 
42 

*) 
S7 

0 

m 

ItTi 

iH  n^tuf ^  ruiiogi?  _ 

Uhio  Wo.'^lf^ydD  University _. 

FindUiy  Coll*?^* 

Kt'iiyoTi  C<»UcEP  _ ^ ,_.,,,_.., ,..,. 
Dfuiison  Lhiiversltj' «•-_. 

....i  ao 

m 

305 

Hi 

5 
m 

II 
J 

0 
■""15 

w 
<i 

ii 

4.VO00 
l.fltlO 
:l=>,ooo 

30|tKtfl 

'1,066 

307 

lllriim  €alleef^         ..          .... .... 

**1**'* 

10  fKX)!  ...:.. . 
m,m\\   IB, 000 

^*0H 

LltTlJ>    CipllCfif  '..... .... . r-- 

"vr'so 
0    0 

30^ 

MurfHtti  Coll^'i^(^ 

310 

Ffiiilkllli  Collt*!?*'                                  .bi. 

an 

113 

Miiflkiiigiim  CoUeRB 

a, 000 

M^mi     ^.400 
at.Mtl , 

3,3Sn:      1,000 

»,7ao 

125,000 
00,000 

313 
^1 

Mb  ml  rnkvr-^lly..... .,.. 

31fi 

Rio  Omiirff?  Colit^. .._ 

m 

"1 " 

»,000 

KIT 

W)fct4'nUi-rg  Collotff .,.....,. 

185 

m 
m 

m 
1» 

150 

us 

IfiO 

:ifjo 

ISO 

m 

.,,_'.,_ -I 

12,0(W     2,tm 

ao,ooo 

BtP 

I.&IS 

Utt^rb^'in  rnlv^rsltv. ........ 

W».sl  L.<fiivHt,.r,>j]-^o._ ,„. 

W ilrri  1  ijtrl ^ ui  Colli .^'(i. ..... . 

rnivrrsilv  of  ^Vc^u^t^1^. .......... . 

AiithKli  t'ollBgiv ,, „.*. 

Itfiiverjillv  of  OkhihoTtm » ^  ..,..<.*  .r 

.... 

1 

«17 

if,«oo; 

16,000 
H,(H)0 

15.000! 

331 
374 

:::: 
0 
0 

"74 
0 

7,0(V| 

7,(X>n 

.^.000 

a?^ 

\\ht\ Tiv  rnllpRL^. .... 

T*^\ 

I)  M  ]  III  0  Coltt't^r' 

17?i 

■■"&5 

\ 

ifl.nooi     i,oo<i 
i;^,7n(]      1,100 

,J:*"V.:::::; 

i.orjai    1.000 

2,iXK» 

Tir 

U  ri.\ vrTs-lt  V  ftf  1 1  iT^Bfon 

32H 

flu 

^If^MiTiLVllhM^NlUV* 

IS-'inr'Tr-Hlir^p....: ^_. 

l"1iltiJiiiMrU  roll+"p'.. 

An 

30 

13,000 
0,300 

llT! 

V^  dlljh  ttLj^ltn  LTnhv^'Cvhl  V 

1. .. . 

....... 

33n 

Wrutf'fii  t'jil Varsity  of  Piistj.^yi- 
Miililcnliomrnth^tFf  ._     ..x....... 

100 

u 
m 

5 

... 

IfKl       1 
12W    ..* 

Ifi.OOO 

£.000 

10  000 

vum 

3,000 

s,oop 

,     asw.M*     1 

♦statistics  of  19at-4. 


a  Including  tuition. 
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V*Tm« 
ottel- 
tiitiAc 
Bppiita- 

cliinvry, 

Ana 

fuml- 

gioim^li 
Ami 

live 
friij(l>i. 

Jwjeme, 

Ifont. 

anil 
other 

From 
pn«loo- 

tlVfl 

Iiinfla. 

etBte  or  vity 
upproprijitions. 

1  nmiti- 

Cur-   1  Itwor 
rent    i   other 

puDflei. '    pur- 

Ff?dpr- 
al  Hp- 
propii- 

c  rom  , 

otlier 

£ouit>e^. 

TotflL 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1« 

17 

Itl 

19 

HO 

ai^ 

r^floo 

100,€00 

hm 

Ig.flOO 

lofi.ono 

£,QUO 
AOO 

7.000 
IJP,  .51111 
ll.tlOO 
Ifi.OOO 

10.  mm 

4a%!300 
12,  (Mil 

r,ajo 
31,  am 

"'"5'OIXJ 

%m 
:m 

4.000 

tnMi,nof> 
B.coo 

375,000 

7m,mi 
%"»),  im 
fri,  ono 
ri.ooo 
100,  rwfi 

itij,  rxio 

100,  000 

^.-yinooo 

0Q,O0r> 
lO'JJKi 
40if,0a> 

aiij.fXMi 
^nm 

40,1XJ<) 

11.^1,  im 

40,000 

I8n.000 
110,777 
111,27? 

144.  m^ 

40,000 

17, »« 

tfl.Ol!* 
ll.OfJfJ 

i8.iS00 
JJ5.32.^ 

IhCOS 

fl.aoo 

5.,S0>1 
4,500 

fK60Q 
iri,7« 

Id,  000 

ifi,5sr> 
4,000 

14,  (^ 
fi.fH(1 

3d,ono 

35.orti 

3,250 

0 

Tfm 

102. 7W 

ITS  COT 

0 

287 
2J^ 

0 

0 

0 

1^ 

mjm 

'mi 

BOO 

"■■506 
0 

I.WIO    292 

'""'" 

3,4nn  203 

1,300 

, 

2,20!1 

.  ..  . 

W,im  2^4 

0 
4S.fti3 

0 
06,305 

0 

0 

2W 

297 

L,«4a,7SS 

ftfl.TJl 

4,500 
pU,Oi¥> 

4:rf,oa4 

^1,000 

i,am 

l2,.StHl 

31,  an 

W.  134 

171, M7W 

itf,ono 

15,  £00 
4T7,0l<> 

.11,  rm 
ra,iai» 

ft,3»0 
I«,022 

ai.tJHO 

75,000 

0ai,S3S 

(1 
45,000 

75ti.o(yj 
i7.'i,t»fJ0 

90,000 

4J^>,2«;i 

21.741* 

,.,,... 

10,000^ 
,^,303 

1,000 

ao.fion;  2M 
£,0011  303 

141,  Kt3 
0 

i25,0ffl'l 
0 

0 

" 

0 

14,74* 

40,7ia;  |g 

lifloo  soft 

ts^.oiio  M 

* 

1,474    3W7 

":::::'  :"::::"i:::::::: 

m 

300 

;iio 
111 

mo  17 

20,ijfKr 

3,^500 
0.  321 

7,:i^ 

IKOO 

ii.s.'.s 

0 
3  f(i7 

6 

ft 

0'           a 
0              0 

1,«24 
0 

:*i,7«2 

iej44 

ll.n^m 

1N2.4P1 

147, 37P 

1 ,  ?H11 

e,470 

7,  ,viti 

2,  d.'jO 

S,34a 

n          0 

2B,n4fl ,. 

57?,30a'  313 
..........    313 

.    ai4 

4,i:ni 

KVI    SIS 

Ilia 

317 

la.tKKi 

4,CK10 

'2,  iw 

1        ji,CJOO 

i<Q,  ^4111 
21,  OflBi 
Uli.  i"¥l 

410.  m 

40,noo 

iT.'i.  <N¥l 
W,  flKl 
40,  (WO 

;i}0-mi 
irw,  ,vii 

3^t,wm 
lOllfilfMl 

1.4,V 

:io,  -iv 

H,MX) 

7,/tO<1 

l.-iii^ilJ 

4,^J0 

10,011 

2Jm 

2.n» 

0,500 

'3M 

15,414 

8.000 
4''n72.^ 
Ot^lO 

r»5,  IK  Mi 

?,l"«l 
2.700 

H,7,1? 

POJJOO 

4UJVIII  :nH 

3,  raw  330 

lO.OOnl  321 

_^^^ 

^-— -- 

ei;riiot 

T*? 

mm 
t.otio 

2.  mi 
ii,A(JO 

3K[ 

.Kt.fJtKl 

l*,'S,finrt 

1 

:^'H 

JS,I0I 

L*i:ijiMi 

4«,!Miri 

4,.Vlf> 

Z7m) 
ii.ail 
4,7,17 

2,5m 

^^ 

l,fMt 

i,m 

^^ll 

*'"""ii""""ft 

33S 

327 
323 

XM 

nm 

13JHHI 

*,2ll> 

1,!W0 

300 

im 

i,1ifK) 

2,WJ0 

xi\ 

m 

*■-• •Mini 

'Jim  Am 

;jj,oo5i 

0 

3,'W7 

30,441      i\.r,aa 

\m,m7 

IS.4M 

o,o'l^ 

3,tt 

10,O17 

4,4^ 

l2.iMW  ;134 

110,  «o!  »3ft 

T^-^l  -Ir^r 

1 

^a» 
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Nftise. 


PEMlriniVilSU— con  t  Inued , 


AnnaiLl  ex- 
peUMS  In 


n 

3 
k^ 


3aT , 

338, 
339 

340  ' 

341  , 

342  ' 

343  , 
344 
345 
34G  I 
347  , 
348 

349  ' 

350  ; 

351  ' 

352  I 
353 
354, 
355  ' 
35»i  1 
357  I 
358 
359 
300 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 


366 


367 
36S 


370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 


376 
377 
378 
379 
380 


381 
382 
383 

384 
3&'i 
386 
387 


Geneva  CoUe^e 

Moravian  Coll^ie 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Ursinds  College 

La! ayet to  Col  k^e 

Pennsylvania  Collide 

Grove  Citv  College 

Ilaverford  College 

Juniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Biicknoll  University 

Lincoln  University 

Allegheny  College 

Albnght  College 

Wostmlnstor  College 

Central  High  School 

Temple  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Holy  Ghost  Collide 

Susquehanna  L' Diversity 

I/ehigh  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

S wartD more  College 

Villanova  College 

Volant  College  * 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
Waynesuurg  College 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Brown  University 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


45... 
50  0 

1100 


501 

*?^ 
30| 

60, 

150 

60  2 

0         65 
90 


College  of  Charleston 

Presbyterian   College   of    South 
Carolina. 

Alien  University .* 

South  Carolina  College 

Erskiiio  College 

Furman  University 

Newberry  College 

Claflin  Uni verbi ty 

Wofford  College 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Huron  Collrj^o 

Dakota  Wosleyan  University. 

Redfield  CoUcge 

University  of  South  Dakota. . 
Yankton  College 


TENNESSEE. 


Grant  University  * 

King  College 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity. 

Iliwassee  College. 

Southwestern  Baptist  University. 

('arson  and  Newman  College 

Knoxville  College 


25 
60 
38 
50 
0 
60 
150-200 
60 
66 
60-150 

150 
SO 
30 
60 
30 


105 


0 

7 

10-20 

0 


50 


30 
50 
50 

18-36 

50 

35 

4 


20 


Aimual 
living  ex- 


1150 
108 
200 
250 
0550 
125 
205 
120 

86 
200 
132 
130 
111 

81. 
107 
132 
1401 


1300 
125 


275 


150 
256 
200 
95 
350 
142 
149 
125 


140 
184 
170 


3S0, 

200; 

150 
200 


200 


160 
130 


300 


90 
84 

56 
150 
72 
76 
70 
42 
120 


114 
125 
100 
150 


300 


300 
200 
190 
250 
160 


100 
100 


200 
90i 

1151 
90 
50 

160 


150 
150 
125 
250 
126 


100; 

90 

60 
150' 
58- 

eo 


120 
120 

90 

175 
90 
80 


0 

..I  56 
550  33,  153 
250  0  8 
200| 

o50|      0, 
fit'. 


5 

2'  100 
2     66 


400     16 


100 


0 


lAhtiLtf^ 


Vol^ 


Pani- 
plUj:ta, 


3,0lW| 

4,000| 

40!»0 

2,000 

18,000 

30,142 

26,000 

5,000 

44,000 

23,350 

37,000 

26,000 

18,000 

17,000 

6.000 

6,000 

10,000 

5,500 

235,000 

3,000 

7,000 

123,000 

22.179 

24,000 

16,000 

GOO 

18.000 

7,000 


1,000 
3,200 


10,000 
5,000 


15.564. 
,2,000 

250 
35,000. 
15,000 

5,000. 
10,000. 

5,600| 
15,000!. 


500 


60,000i 

5001 


150 


140,000     50,000 


2,000 
100 


700 


3,600 


3,000 

4,512 

4,600|      2,000 

12,000 

7,500       2,000 


8,000 
5,000 
8,500 

3,000 
1,000 
2.100 
2,000 


1,000 

2,000 

0 

1,000 

500 

2,000 

1,000 


VjiIw. 


lO 


*j,a» 


7,500 
25,000 

2,000 
20,000 

25,000 
15,000 
60,000 
35,000 
35,000 


50.000 
8,000 


32,000 

9,000 

477,720 

4,000 


60,000 


1,000 
36,000 
5,000 


80,000 


15,000 
1,500 

300 
100,000 


10,000 


5,000 
12,000 


3,000 
20,000 

3,000 
20,000 

6,  OCX) 


2,000 
10,000 

2,000 
600 


2.0001 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4.       a  Including  tuition. 


bFree  to  residents;  SlOO  to  nonrecidents. 
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Value 
of  sci- 
entific 
appara- 
tus, naa- 
chinery, 
and 
furni- 
ture. 

Vfrlue  of 
grounds 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Produc- 
tive 
funds. 

Income. 

Benefac- 
tions. 

Tuition 
and 
other 
fees. 

From 
produc- 
tive 
funds. 

State  or  city 
approprlationfl. 

Feder- 
al ap- 
propri- 
ations. 

From 

otlier 

sources. 

Total. 

Cur- 
rent 
ex- 
penaes. 

BuUd- 
ingor 

other 
special 

pur- 
poses. 

11 

la 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

Slfi,500 
2,500 
2,000 
14,000 

$04,870 
175,000 
100,000 
475,000 
100,000 
140,000 
837,082 
320,000 
375,000 

1,250,000 
116,000 
385,000 
300,000 
200,000 
302,000 
90,000 
100,000 

1,587,060 
175,000 

5,537,082 
150,000 
128,759 

1,250,000 

1,312,500 
700,000 
350,000 
15,000 
572,732 
100,000 

2,500,000 

93,500 
17,500 

50,000 
250,000 

70,000 
125,000 

90,000 
200,000 
187,liOO 

90,800 
185.000 

35.000 
250.000 
140,180 

403,945 
17,500 
40,000 

16,000 
100.000 

93,000 
125.000 

•36,000 

137,000 

120,000 

360,000 

0 

192,000 

466,697 

200,000 

25,000 

1,020,000 

70,111 

390,000 

700,000 

177,000 

430,000 

125,000 

140,000 

0 

10,624 

9,736,768 

0 

34,656 

1,064,637 

517,000 

915, 00(^ 

$15,680 

1,225 
60,000 

$1,800 
6,500 
6,880 

14,000 

$12,442 

$20,031 

11,890 

7,105 

74,000 

$17,489 

337 

10,000  338 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,000'  330 
130,000  340 

1 

341 

12,000 

139,835 

10,000 

20,000 

80,000 

4,500 

60,000 



13,139 
44,382 
16,000 

7,469 
10,548 
10,000 

774 
1,863 

21,382 
56,803 
26,000 

4,659 
16,368 
1,000 

342 

1 

343 

i 

344 

1 

346 

43,000 
29,579 
11,000 

44,000 

1,678 

11,000 

1 

5,000 

92,666 
31,257 
22,000 

i2,666 
27,126 
24,000 

346 

;;;::!. j:::.:::  •:::::::: 

347 

1 

348 

1 

349 

6,000 
60,000 

5,000 
16,000 
150,000 

8,000 
1,883,032 

1,600 

1,900 

100,000 

00,000 

50,000 

15,000 

1,000 
25,000 

5,000 

131,050 

52,000 

2,488 
19,000 
13,985 

8,850 
21,000 

2,500 
1,500 
4,500 

13,838 
41,500 
18,485 

^m 

52,0001  ^'» 

35? 

r^'v3 

$175,000 

0 

0 

175,000 

50  320 

065,037 

12,000 

17,800 

133,716 

264,829 

129,000 

:^f»4 

60,320 
383,638 
12,000 
16,000 
67,379 
19,864 
25,000 



355 

197,399 
0 
1,800 
66,337 
81,020 
33,000 

65,000 
0 

$36,666 
0 

833,897 

X^ 

0 

0 

0;  3S7 
10,375'  358 

0 
62,000 

6!          6 

0 
48,543 
71,000 

350 

73,402 

$40,000 

"i66,'666 

360 
361 

3fi? 

1,400 
19,690 
4,000 

104,130 

1,100 
3,000 

1,820 
7,367 
3,200 

200 

1,600 
31,509 
9,000 

213,158 

17,J78 
4,833 

9,471 
47,117 
11,200 
14,400 
9,20fi 
7,000 
25,510 

6,700 
28,000 

4,000 

100.500 

14,389 

24.276 
2,700 
15,000 

1,600 
9,500 
15.600 
7,000 

run 

252,818 
85,000 

2,988,866 

293,700 
0 

11,819 
6,000 

106,499 

11,822 

160,110   364 

50a  36S 

3,529 

458,700 

2,500 
900 

366 

5,050 

367 

1,000 

1,833 
7,651 

368 

3,000 
5,000 
6,000 
3,000 



3a9 

**'8,'666 

32,250 

7,500 

T70 

100,000 
104,000 
35,000 

'82,"  753 

"■'*42, 666 
18,000 

139,233 

30,600 

16,000 

290,000 

■   "46,666 

1,815 

10,000 

1,625 

25,535 
10,000 
10,000 

*"*27;3S2 

371 

377 

3,674 
7,000 
14,742 

6.700 
24,000 
3,000 
8,000 
7,995 

16,169 
1,600 
2,000 

1.400 
7,000 
12,000 
1,000 

1,639 

t 

3,893 

373 

io.ooo 

0,000 

1,000 
5,000 
1,000 
150,000 
5,000 

2,000 

500 

1,500 

500 
2,000 
10.000 
2,000 

374 

6,492 

4,276 

375 

376 

4,000 
1,000 
7,500 
6,394 

1,107 
1,100 
18,000 

»1 0 

°------ 

377 

178 

eO,000!     25.000 



379 

380 

7,000 

381 

900 

38? 

1 

383 

-? 

400 
80,000 
38,000 
14.000 

384 

75,666 

85,000 



2.50O 
3,000 

6 

0 

0 

385 
3NR 

1    6,666 

387 

«  86.000  acres  of  land. 
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Table  31. — Statistics  of  universities  and 


Name. 


TENNE8SI.E— continued. 

University  of  Tennessee 
Cumberland  University, 

Bethel  College. 

MaryvlHe  College 

Christian  Brothers  College. 

MlUigan  College 

Fisk  University 

Roger  Williams  University 
Vanderbiit  University 

Walden  University 

University  of  the  South 

Burritt  College. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute. 
GreenevlUe  and  Tusculum  CoUegi 
Washington  College. 


St.  Edward's  College  ♦ 
University  of  Texas. . 
Howard  Fayne  College. 
Fort  Worth  University 
Polytechnic  College . . . 
St.  Mary's  University 
Southwestern  University 

Burleson  College 

WUey  University. 


Texas  Christian 

Austin  College 

Baylor  University 
Paul  Quinn  College 
Trinity  University 


Brlgham  Youn^  College 
University  of  Ltah 


University  of  Vermont  and  State 

Agricultural  College. 
Middlcl>ury  Colle^. 
Norwich  University 


Ranuoiph-Macon  College  ......<.. 

Brldgewater  Colle^ 

University  of  ^'^irginla 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Fredericksburg  College 

Hampden-Sidncy  Coflege 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Richmond  College 

Virginia  Union  University 

Roanoke  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

WASniNOTON. 

Vashon  College 

Universit  v  of  Washington s . . 

Gon/aga  College 

University  of  Puget  Sound  ♦ 

Whltworth  College 

Whitman  College 


*  Statistics  of  1903-4« 
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colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 
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Tablb  31. — StatMet  cfwiivenUiet  and 


439 
440 
441 
442 


443 
444 

445 
446 
447 
448 
446 
480 
451 


453 


Name. 


UTEST  VimOINlA. 


Vorris  Haryey  Oolkge. ... 

Bet  ban  y  College 

Davis  and  EUuns  College. . 
West  Vifginla  University . 


WlfiCONSIK. 


452     Carroll  College. 


Lawrence  TJiri  versJty , 

Bel oit  College 

University  of  WiseoBiiB . . 

MUton  College 

Concordia  College 

Marquette  College 

Mission  House 

RIpon  College 

Northwestern  University. 


WYOMIKG. 

University  of  Wyoming. 


Annual  ex- 
penses in 
college  de- 
partment. 


:3 
3 


$33 

as 
so 

87 


(«) 


Annual 
living  ex- 
penses. 


4    I     5 


0      S90,    fl08 
$12       105       120 

9 


160 

isa     200 


60  12S 

118'  280 

200!  300j 

90  150 


114 


150 
75 
100 


200, 


133' 
tOOj 


IDOL 
140'. 


Library. 


Vol- 
umes. 


2,00(K 
7,000 


(y    20,500 


2|    22,000 
33,400 
29|    14   100,356 
"       7,425 


4.100 
10.400 

7,000 
13,380' 

6,815 

2,00$ 


Pam- 
phlets. 


1,000 
1,200 


600 


12,500 
30,000 

2,000 
400 

1,550 


500 
600 


18,523     10,000 


Value. 


a  Free  to  rasldeots;  $3O-$40  to  nonresidents. 


10 


$2,000 

6,000 


40,000 


35,000 
35,000 

188,141 

10,000 

2,500 

4,750 


16,000 
10,000 
2,000 


27,857 
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colleger  Jot  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


Value 
ofsei- 
eirtiflc 
appara- 
tus, ma- 
chinery, 
and 
furni- 
ture. 

Value  of 

grounds 

and 

buUd- 

ings. 

Froduo- 

tive 

funds. 

Ine<Hiie. 

Benefac- 
tions. 

Tuition 
and 
other 
fees. 

From 
produc- 
tive 
funds. 

State  or  city 
appropriations. 

Fedei^ 
al  ap- 
propri- 
ations. 

From 

other 

sources. 

Total. 

Cur- 
rent 
ex- 
penses. 

BuUd- 
ingor 
otner 
special 
pur- 
poses. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

$3,460 
V2,0W 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

20 

21 

$1,000 
2,500 
1,600 

73,800 

26,000 
72,000 
584,117 
5,000 
1,600 
3,900 
1,200 

'"  16,666 

1,200 
U0,642 

$50,000 

200,000 

00,000 

685,000 

225,000 

462,000 

1,749,507 

40,000 
100,000 
130,000 

50,000 
159,000 
120.000 
125,000 

220,000 

0 
$160,000 

0 

r.ooo 

0 

0 

0 

$1,800 
2,362 
4,844 

17,300 

$3,400 

20,800 

4,796 

188,101 

47,100 
64,395 
797,017 

9,000 

76 

10,V73 

3,575 
34,010 
14,641 
18,000 

60,478 

$6,000 
47,000 

439 
440 

2,4$4 

61,600,  441 
6001  442 

120,000   44$ 
105,000   444 

115,709 

315,000 
907.462 

16,133 

13,500 
13.010 

6,637 

16,300 
48.004 

$93,900 

$31,587 
0 

$36,000 
0 

591,623    121,327 

108,000       3,000 

1,500              0 

4,800.    10,604 

24,000       3,260 

212,000,      6,950 

'       1.049 

48,803 

6,000 

75 

1G9 

325 

13,0C0 

378,666'  i27,566 

40,000 

13,984   445 
2,000!  446 

0,             0 

0 

0 

1,2501  447 
1,000   448 

6          6          6 

1 

........ 

'*i4;666 

13,492 
7,000 

15,600   44$ 
6,200   4» 

:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

25,000   451 

125,000 
25,515 

6,000 
700 

6,000 
4,408 

0 
14,370 

0 

0 
40,000 

8,600 
«0 
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Tablc  d^.—StatuHc8  of 


Location. 


Name. 


Control. 


Year 
first 


open- 
ing- 


2 


Auburn.  Ala 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

Golden,  Colo , 

Storrs,  Conn 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  111 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Terre  Uaute,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa 

Manhattan,  Kans 

Annapolis,  Md 

College  Park,  Md 

Amherst,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.. 

Houghton,  Mich 

Agricultural  College,  Miss... 

Wcstside,  Miss 

Bozeman,  Mont 

Butte,  Mont 

Durham,  N.H.. 

Iloboken,  N.J 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex 

Socorro,  N.  Mex 

Potsdam,  N.  Y 

Troy,N.  Y 

West  Point,  N.  Y 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C 

Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

StlUwater,  OUa 

Corvallis,  Greg 

Kingston,  R.I 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Clemson  College,  8.  C 

Brookings,  8.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  8.  Dak 

College  Station,  Tex 

Logan,  Utah 

Blacksburg,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 

Pullman,  wash 


Alabams  Polytechnic  Institute. . 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. . . 

State  School  of  Mines 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Georgia  School  of  Teciuiologv . . . 

Armour  Institute  of  TeofanMOgy 

Purdue- University 

Rose  Pohrtechnic  institute 

Iowa  College  of  Agrloolture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Kansas  State  Agncultaml  College % 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Maryland  Agricultural  Golleep 

Massachusetts  Agriciitural  Collie 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me(»aiiie 
Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

New  Hunpshlre  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  * 

Clarkson  School  of  Technoloey 

Rensselaer  Polvtechnlc  Insmute 

United  States  Sfllltary  Academy 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the 
Colored  Race. 

North  Carolina  College  of  A^culture  and  M^ 
chanic  Arts. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  C<diege 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College , 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  axMl  Me- 
chanic Arts. 


State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


State. 


State... 
SUte... 
Nation. 
State... 
State... 


State. 
State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 
State. 


Territory.. 
Territory  .^ 


Nation. 
State... 


State. 
State. 


South  Carolina  Mllltanr  Academy. 
Clemson  Agricultural  College 


South  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Mines , 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. . 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collie 
and  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Vliglnla  Military  Institute 

State  College  of  Washington 


Territory- 
State 

State 


Stote. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 
State. 


SUte. 
State. 


Ig72 
1979 
1874 
1881 
1888 
1803 
W74 
1883 
1888 
1863 
1845 
1859 
1867 
1865 
1868 
1867 
1886 
1880 

1871 


1900 
1867 

1871 
1891 

1893 
1806 
1824 
1802 
1894 

1889 

1891 
1881 
1891 
1870 
1800 

1843 
1803 
1884 
1886 
1876 
1800 
1872 


1892 


♦  Statistics  of  1903-4. 
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sdHioU  of  tedmology. 


Profesaars  and  instructors. 


Prepara- 
tory de- 
IMrtment. 


Mfiii. 


Wo- 
men. 


CoIlGgiate 
depart- 
ment. 


Men. 


37 
32 
18 
90 
40 
55 
103 
20 

48 
115 
22 
28 
186 
37 
60 
25 
26 

6 
20 

20 

26 
20 

10 

7 

24 
82 
10 

36 

23 
35 
25 

28 
18 

9 
42 
27 

9 
44 
43 
57 

22 


Wo- 
men. 


2 
0 
4 
5 
7 

0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
15 
0 

0 
2 


Total 
number. 


Men. 


39 
39 
18 
20 
40 
00 

103 
20 
79 
40 

115 
22 
28 

186 
37 
60 
25 
41 

16 
21 

9 
20 

26 
21 

14 
9 
24 
82 
10 

36 

29 
35 
25 
28 
19 

9 
44 
29 
10 
44 
43 
57 

22 

48 


Wo- 
men. 


lO 


Students. 


Prepara- 
tory. 


Men. 


11 


0  ' 

0  , 

1  I 

0  I 
15 

0 

7  : 


63 

160 

0 

0 


0 

0 

258 

376 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

151 

0 

400 
43 

4 
0 

0 
88 

63 


151 
0 


4 

0 
4 

5  i      60 
7  '      58 


0 
145 
150 
39 
0 
31 
0 

0 
256 


Wo- 
men. 


IZ 


0 
0 
0 

33 
124 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

27 
0 
0 

70 
20 

0 
0 

0 
38 


15 
14 

0 
0 
34 
29 
0 
6 
0 

0 

121 


Collegiate. 


Men. 


13 


370 
133 
300 
101 
511 

1,355 
216 
758 
472 
823 
172 
179 

1,500 
317 
491 
226 


71 
100 


52 
152 


384 


40 

53 

387 

447 

135 

466 

48 
420 
125 
370 

45 

140 
528 
110 
47 
382 
106 


216 


Wo- 
men. 


14 


14 
46 
0 
22 
0 
0 
42 
0 
126 
254 
0 
0 
5 

29 

0 

175 

0 

1 

8 
53 

0 

7 


31 
0 
58 
116 
13 

0 
0 

54 
0 
0 

37 
0 

0 
57 


Graduate. 


Realdeoit. 


Men. 


15 


Wo- 
men. 


16 


Nonresi- 
dent. 


Men. 


Wo- 
men. 


17 


18 


Total 
number. 


Hen. 


le 


501 
410 
300 
101 
611 

1,419 

1,467 
217 

1,774 
992 
823 
237 
229 

1,532 
32S 
802 
226 
728 

531 
191 

61 
152 

384 
158 

109 
64 
387 
447 
136 

472 

572 
422 
400 
476 
116 

140 
673 
382 
86 
414 
530 
731 

286 
610 


Wo- 
men. 


20 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

a 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


78   10 
148   20 


21 
22 


0  23 

75  24 

0  25 

16  26 


27 
28 
29 

30 


140  31 

0  32 

146  i  33 

204  I  34 

31  I  35 

0  I  36 

0  ,  37 

106  38 

29  39 

0  I  40 

186  '  41 

0  I  42 

0  43 

183  ,  44 
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Table  Z7  .—Statistics  of  schools 


Name. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Mhies  (Colorado) 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Georgia  School  of  Technologv 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Purdue  Pnlversity 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclmology 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

New  Hampshire  CoU^  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

New  Of  exico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mmes* 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology 

Rensselaer  Polvtechnlc  Institute 

United  States  Military  Academy 

Agricultural  and  Mecnanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race. . 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. . 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

South  Carolina  MUitary  Academy 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

South  Dakota  AerlculturalCoUege 

State  School  of  Mines  (South  Dakota) 

Agrictiltural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

Virginia  MlUUry  Institute 

State  College  of  Washington 


College  students  in— 


12 


106 


54 
120 


12 


82 


168 
162 


4 

160 
122 
378 
49 
08 
50 


4 

70 
122 
358 

63 
199 


20 
184 


152 


147 
79 
21 


42 


64  1 


96 


180 
10 


24 


to 

l| 


6 


160 
216 
429 
86 
176 
151 


158 
49 
285 


70 


33 


8 
384 

18 


140 
35 


13  I 


70 


13  1 


15 


17 


352 


tc 


66 
23 
143 
«32 
125 
1 


a  112 
18 


76 
36 
157 


26 


72       103 


50  ' 
2 


35 


129 
179*1 


71 
206 


38         23 


36 


28 


i6 


♦  Statistics  of  1903-4. 


a  Includes  electrical  engineering  students. 
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of  technology — Continued. 


College  students  In— 

students  in— 

g| 

1 

ft 

< 

t. 

2b 

0  B 

r 
§ 

5 

a 

3 

Pedagogy. 

Business 
course. 

•0 

b 

S 

1 

< 

1 

1 

^ 

8 

17 
"366" 

e 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

2« 

110 

1 

477 

295 

1 

15 



' 

6 

21  j      19 

7 

3 

. .. 

is 



7 

1 

2 

3          2 

81 

4 

70 

n 

37 

1 

6 

...  J        . .'     

1 

j 

637 



7 

! —    , 

4 

; 



1 

8 

24 



68 
232 

'::::i 

1 

15 
250 

9 

11 

1 

320 
823 
150 
163 
316 

10 

1 1 ' 

11 

1         « 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 
13 

77 

41 

22 

1 

14 





....... 

15 

;         1 

112 

:::::;!     ;  ;   i 

600 

16 

226 

:::..j.:..:j:::.. 

17 

22 

10 

48 

0 

167          0 



668 

'" 

18 



19 

1 

31 

4 



6 

6 

36        27 

135 

56 

90 

20 

52 



?1 

. 

1 

121 

22 

1 

i"  ' 



?3 

1            1 

5 

6 

2 

1 

15        15 

125 

31 

0 

24 

40 

?fi 

16 

1 1 

1 1 



26 

1            1 

.... 

...;:.i:::  . '*:::j::::  r  ::;■ :;■ 

fl 

:::::. .i::::::i:::::.. 

447 

30 

472 

265 

?8 
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♦statistics  of  1903-4. 

a  Free  to  residents. 

6  Free  to  residents:  $100  to  nonresidents. 

cS20  to  residents;  $110  to  nonresidents. 

d  Free  to  residents;  $25  to  nonresidents. 

e  Free  to  residents:  $24  to  nonresidents. 

/$9  to  residents;  $30  to  nonresidents. 

0  Free  to  citizens  of  the  United  States;  $120  to  alieni. 

J^  $25  to  residents;  $150  to  nonresidents. 

i  $10  to  residents;  $25  to  nonresidents. 
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i  Free  to  residents;  $30  to  nonresidents. 
*  100,000  acres  of  land. 
1 1150  to  residents;  $225  to  nonresidents. 
»  $20  to  residents;  $100  to  nonresidents. 
«  Free  to  residents;  $15  to  nonresidents. 
o  Including  tuition. 

p  Includes  balance  from  preceding  year. 
ff40,000  acres  of  land. 
rFreo  to  residents;  $20  to  nonresidents. 
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